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PREFACE. 
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The pnbKcation of these TkAN^ACTroNs i^eems to invite; 
if ncrt to demand, a few preliminary trbservations oti thenattire 
of the -work, or rather, it may b^ said, on that of the 
Institution; ander wlrose anpices it- h off(^red t<> the pnMic. 
And this appears the more necessary^ as the Memoirs of 
literary or Philosophical Societies, are too often considered, 
from a hasty decision on the part of readers in gpeneral, 
to embrace only such technical diiscnssions or abstruse 
researches, as present few or no attractions beyond the im- 
mediate circle to which they owe* their existence. This, 
however, is a popular error*, and, like most others, has its origin 
in that indolent proneness of our nature to delight more in 
superficial inquiries than in those investigations which demand 
any unusual degree of labour or thought. We glide with 
pleasure over the surface of that, intellectual ocean^ the 
treasures bf whose abyss we dread nevertheless to explore. 
Hence iih thit such publications as those abo^e noticed are 
regarded by the generality of the world «a too profound or 
too dry to excite that interest, without which no fiterary ia^ 
quiry can be successfully pursued. 

If this be the prevailing prejudice with respect to the pro- 
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dactions of snch institations as have for their object the 
caltivation of general literatare or universal science, we can- 
not be surprised, if it should be directed with an additiohat 
weight against the operations of a Society like this, whose 
views, in the comparison, are apparently of so contracted a 
nature. Where the sublime theories of the astronomer, the 
profound researches of the antiquarian, the scholar's learned 
disquisitions, or all the various discoveries that flow from the 
inventive faculties of the mechanical genius, fail to interest, 
what attraction can be expected to belong to the following 
pages, which, in a general view at least, have no such high 
pretensions to oflTer? The superficial reader, who shrinks 
from any laborious researches even in the most public walks 
of literature, will necessarily' shun, with more than usual 
caution, the less frequented path to which f^his volame is 
dedicated. Unable to appreciate the valae of those studies, 
which be wants the resolution or the talent to encounter, he 
adopts, as the conclasions of reason, what are, in fact, the 
offspring of ignorance or indifference. Hence it is that those 
researches, which, form the peculiar sabject of the following 
Transactions, have not acquired with the world that creklit 
to which they are unquestionably entitled. But it is not too 
late to hope, that the injurious prejudices here adverted to 
may yet give way to a liberal spirit of inquiry, that shall 
indemnify the cause of Cambrian literature for the injustice 
it has experienced, and shall allow us to hope that, in the 
language of the poet^ . 



HONOS EBIT HUIC QUOQUB POMO. 



The Cymmrodorion'*, or Metropolitan Cambrian 
Institution, may be considered as the revival of a Society 
of the same name, originally established in London in the 
month of September, 1751, under the patronage of his 
late Majesty, at that time Prince of Wales. The object of 

* The word implies United Brethren, or Associates. 
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ihis. parent Society appears^ however^ according to its " Con* 
stitations/' published in ITTS^ to have been of a more extensive 
i|§jUire than those of the present Cymmrodorion ; for, in- 
dependent of its more immediate purpose of cnltivating the 
language and literature of Wales, the '* Constitutions" alluded 
tq declare it to have been an additional aim of the Society to 
*' contribute its endeavours towards the instruction of the 
ignorant and the relief of the distressed part of their country- 
men.^ What progress, if any, was made in this ulterior 
design we are not aware ; nor does it enter particularly into 
the purpose of these prefatory remarks to inquire. Our 
present concern with the old Cymmrodorion is confined to 
its literary proceedings; and these appear to have been, in a 
great measure, directed to the collection of some scarce books 
and MSS. relating to Wales, and which are now in the library 
of the Welsh School. But the main object of this national 
Institution is declared to have been the cultivation of the 
Welsh tongue, to which, we may therefore presume, the 
attention of the Society was, in an especial manner, devoted, 
notwithstanding that the results are, from their nature, at 
present unknown. The collection of the books and MSS. 
already noticed must, therefore, be taken as the principal 
evidence of the exertions of the former Cymmrodorion, 
who, after an existence of about thirty years, appear to 
have gradually sunk into a state of inaction, that, at length, 
t^minated in the dissolution of the Society. 

From that period to the establishment of the present Insti- 
tution, an interval of nearly forty years, little or nothing had 
been publicly done towards promoting the cultivation of the 
Welsh language, or towards preserving those interesting re^ 
mains, in which the literature of Wales is known to abound. 
l*he only exception, worthy of being made to this remark, 
is to be found in the exertions of the Gwynbddigion*, a 
Society formed by the natives of North Wales, resident in 

♦ Natives of Ga^wedy, or North Wales. 
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Iionclon, in the year 1771, and whicli continnes to this day ii| 
the active porsnit of thefiame national objects, for which it was 
originally established/ The ;late Ifr. Owen Jones, the liberal 
publisher of the Archaiology op Wal£$, was the founder of 
thb Society, which has confined its operations to, the encou^ 
ragement.of the poetry and music of the Principality. With 
this view, the Owyn^^ddigion made >an effort* several years 
ago, to revive the .old Eisteddvodauf of the Bardie, and have 
also been, fon some years, in the practice of rewarding with 
medals the best Welsh poems on subjects annually proposed 
for the occasion. Not only has the. J.tr^f of Wales been thus 
prevented from drooping beneath the oblivious shade of neglect, 
bnt it is.a fact> highly predJAable to the eQbrts of the 6w ynbdd- 
lawH in tbis respect, that tbeur national muse has even derived 
an accession of vigour. from their fostering patronage, 

Y&Xp,. however,. suGoessfiil. these ^ pmiseworthy endeavours to 
revive the energy of poetical genius among the natives of the 
Prinqip^lity, it must stijl be admitted,^ that this is the only in- 
i^tanoe in. which, on the recent ^oj^ation of the Cymmrod- 
ORION, public encouragement was, [ in any way, afforded, in 
the metropolis, to the cultivation of Welsh literature. And, 
not only. did' no national societies ^^ist for the more liberal 
promotion of thi/t interesting object, r but, even individual curio* 
sity (to make; use of no higher name) appeared to have lost all 
relish for tl^e pursuit. A few patriotic, exceptions might, no 
doubt, be made to this qbservatipp ; but a general apathy, with 
respect to the. higher di^jtinctions of Cambrian lore, bad been, 
for some t^m^e, the prev^iUng. fe^tnr^iof *the national chai:acter, 
when the re^QStabUshment of r,the Cymmrodorion seemed to 
communipate U> the oausei a^vu^W' store of life s^nd of hope. 

It may bepe be proper to iptimatet . that the foregoing re-^ 
ijoaicka have reference, lo^rje partiaalarly,,,to the metropolis; 
for, with respect to the conatry^ itWQ .societies for the general 
cultivation of Welsh literature. had. been established in. the 

'^ Sessions or congresses. f Poetical genius. 
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province of Dyved, in South Wales, and in that of Powys, in 
Jf ortb Wales, respectively, a short time previous to the revi* 
yal of this Institution. And, since that period, two other 
associations, of a similar nature, have arisen in the remaining 
provinces of Gwynedd and Gwent*^. During the last four 
years these societies have held annual meetings, alternately, 
in their respective districtsf, at which considerable atten- 
tion has been paid^ and with no slight success, to the culti- 
vation of the national music and poetry, an object which 
seems, as yet, to have formed the main concern of these pro- 
Tincial establishments ; but their ulterior views, as ahready 
noticed^ have reference to the general patronage of Welsh 
literature in its loftier and more interesting departments. 

It was on the 24th of June, 1820, that the first meeting for 
the formation of the Cymmrodorion took place at the 
Freemasons' Tavern; and it was attended by many dis- 
tinguished and respectable individuals connected with the 

* Gvynedd and Powyt, in North Wales, and Dyoed and GtverU, in Sooth 
Wales, were the four ancient provinces of Wales ; but the particular coun- 
ties, appropriated to each on the present occasion, do not precisely agree with 
the former divisions. For the purpose of the national associations ahove 
noticed, the several provinces are thus composed i^^Dyoed, of the counties 
of Cardigan, Caermarthen, and Pembroke ; Gwent, of those of Glamorgan, 
Brecon, Radnor, and Monmouth ; Gwynedd^ of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and 
Merioneth ; and Fom/s, of Montgomery, Denbigh, and Flint. 

f The several provincial anniversaries, here alluded to, were held in the 
following order:— that for Dyved, at Caermarthen, on the 8th of July, 
1819 ; that for Powyt, at Wrexham, on the 13th of Septeijiber, 1830; that 
far Gwyneddj at Caernarvon, on the 12th of S^tember, 1891 ; and that for 
Gtoenl, at Brecon, on the 25th of September, 1822. To these meetings the 
name of EitUddvodau, or Bardic Sessions, was given ; and it was intended, 
that they should not merely be confined to the respective districts in which 
they were held, but that each division should, in its turn, be considered as 
repfesenting the whole Principality. Although one. day only is above appro- 
priated to «ach meeting, it may be proper to mention that, in every case, the 
Eifteddfood contmued for three or four days, during which the interest, so 
extensively evinced by individuals of all ranks in the celebratbn of their 
national festival, is worthy of particular praise. 

b' 



Principality. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart- was, on 
tiiis occasion, nnanimonsly elected President.of tUeln^ituiioii?^ 
and the following Resolutions^ declaratory of its views, wewji 
among others of a less public naltire> at the .same iiaM(^ 
adopted. • ■ .. ,« 

I. That the Language and Literature of Wales are eminently worthy ot 
cultivation, and that it is, therefore, highly desirable, that a Literary Insti- 
tution, connected with this object, be established in London. 

II. That, accordingly, the Society of Cymmrodorion, instituted in 1161, 
be revived, and that tins Meeting do form itself into sncL Society, under ^^ 
designation oi the <« Cymmrodobion, or Metrqpomtaw Cambrian Insti- 



tution." 



III. That this Institution be in connection with the Societies already es- 
tablished in Wales for the same purpose, and that it be considered as form- 
ing a point of union between those Societies. 

IV. That it shall be the paramount aim of this Institution to preserve an* 
illustrate the ancient Remains of Welsh literature, and to prwnote ;it8. cul- 
tivation in the present day by all the means in their power. .1 

V. That this end is to be most effectually secured— 

Fir9t<^By collecting ancient Welsh Manuscripts, or copies thereof; 

or, where that is impracticable, by procuring accurate Catalogues of 

all such as are now known to exist. 
Secandly.'^By collecting such printed Books in the Welsh or any other 

language, as are connected with Wales or its Literature, or with the 

Literature of its kindred tongues, the Armoric^ the Cornish, and 

Irish. 
Thirdlif.^Bj promoting the composition of Oripnal Dissertations and 

Essays on Welsh History and Literature, to be read at the General 

Meetings of the Institution. 
JWMfy.— -By the publication of such ancient Manuscripts and Orip- 

nal Compositiqng, as may be deemed worthy thereof; and, also, by 

the repubUcfttion of scarce works likely to assist the objects of this 

Institution. 

J^%.— By promoting and encouraging such modern works of ment, 
as may tend to disseminate a knowledge of the History and Literature 
of the Principality. 

j8Kirf%.— By corresponding with the Provincial Societies on these sub- 
jects, and by such other commwiioations with individuals of learning 
and talent, as may conduce to the.attwnment of the en<^ contem- 
plated by the Institution. ^ 
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On ^e 3d of Jnly foUowiDg, the Cymmrodorion were 
^ODoared by His Majesty's patronage, most graciously com- 
pmricated to the President^ through Sir Benjamin Bloomfield ; 
^ad'thuSy all that was necessary to give to the Society an 
acknowledged existence and a determinate character, was 
fortunately obtained ; while its patriotic objects were to have 
the advantage of being pursued under the fayouring auspices 
of the royal sanction. 

During the two years that have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of this- Institution, its proceedings have been, necessarily, 
rather of' a preliminary nature than otherwise, confined, for 
tiie most part, to such arrangements and resolutions, as were to 
form the basis of its more effective exertions. Howeyer, even 
in this short space of time, some advantages to the cause of 
Cambrian literature have been achieved. The most impor- 
tant of these is the acqnirition of a large body of Welsh MSS. 
in prose and poetry, which had been the property of the late 
Mr. Owen Jones, by whom they were collected, and were re- 
cently in the possession of his widow. These have been pur- 
chased by the Cymm roborjon ; and a complete Catalogue of 
tibem will be found at the close of this work. The particular 
objeet g[ the Society in making this purchase is, by a selection 
of the more interesting productions, to add another volume to 
that valuable national work the Archaiology op Wales ; 
and it would be difficult to point out any mode, at present 
within the attainment of thd Institution, whereby the cause 
imder consideration could be more essentially served. 

In^ addition Ui what has just been noticed, the Cymmrodor- 
ion have, also, at their two anniversary meetings, rewarded, 
ii prizes, the authors of the two best Welsh poems on cer- 
.||l^. given subjects, as well as of an English Essay on the Culti- 
Tation of the Welsh Tongue; and all the successful productions 
mil be found in the following pages. At the last Anniversary* 
im effort was, likewise, made to give encouragement to the na- 

• On the 22d May, 1822. 
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tional mtisicy both vocal and instrumentaly by tlie estnUid^ 
ment of a concert^ peculiarly dedicated to this national jmnbv 
pose. Andy from the success with which it was attended^ 
there is reason to believe that fatore experiments, of a 8im»4 
lar nature, might prove auxiliary to the more important view^ 
of the Institution. ^ 

Such have hitherto been the chief operations of thtf 
Cymmrodorion, and to which they are now about to add 
the publication of the First Volume of their Transac* 
TioNS. For, with respect to the Report, published last 
year, and referred to in the ensuing pages, it related rather ta 
the mere Proceedings of the Society than to any thing more 
immediately allied with the essential objects of its founda- 
tion. Two productions, only, of this character were inserted 
in it, and these it has been judged advisable to transfer to the 
present work. Thus, the public will have in their possession 
all that the Cymmrodorion have, as yet, been the means of 
producing in reference to the cultivation of Welsh literature, 
or of the historical and antiquarian knowledge, of which it is 
the repository. And it may confidently be hoped, that those 
who are disposed to take pleasure in such pursuits will not 
rise whoUv unsatisfied from the entertainment here set before 
them. But if, amidst the following miscellaneous collection, 
the critical reader should discover any of those imperfections, — 



QUAS AUT INCURIA FUDIT, 



AUT HUMANA PARUM CAVIT NATURA, — 

his indulgence may unpresumingly be solicited, on account of 
the novelty of a work, which, at the same time that it may 
claim the merit, is^ also, exposed to the disadvantage, of com- 
bining the first gleanings of any public association in this retired 
walk of intellectual research. 

A defence might here^ without difficulty, be offered of the 
particular objects, for the attainment of which this Institution 
was formed, were it not certain that, by the liberal and en- 
lightened, such a vindication can never be required ; while, on 
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tte other hand, to those of an opposite character no argn- 
ne^ts, of whatever weight, would carry the desired convic- 
tfxm. The former will not jadge without a trial : the latter will^ 
too probably, condemn, in defiance of the most powerful tes- 
iunony. No alternative remains, then^ but to entreat of those^ 
who may take up this volume with any friendly feelings, that 
Hieir decision may, at least, be founded on a candid and 
attentive perusal. 

J. H. Parry, Ediiar. 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 



It may be proper here to apprise the reader^ that, throughout the fol- 
lowing pages, ▼ and p are substicuted, in the Welsh, for f and ff, in con- 
formity with a Resolution adopted at the last Anniversaiy of the Ctmicro- 
DORioN, and of which the following is a transcript : 

" Resolved,— >Tliat this Society will henceforth, by all the means in 
its power, recommend and promote the substitution of the letter v for f, 
and of the letter f fpr ff, in Welsh orthography, as an alteration sanctioned 
as well by the practice of all other tongues, as by the ancient mode of 
wiitbgUie Webh language itself; and as being, moreover, consonant with 
the value universally appropriated to the letters in question, with the 
exception only of the present anomalous usage in Wales, and which is, 
accordingily, productive of a confusion decidedly inimical to the interests of 
our national literatuoe.'' 

This Resolution was proposed at a very numerous meeting, at which 
Lord Dynevor presided, and was canied unanimously* 

tt' All notes in the following pages, having ^^ Eo. Tm," affixed to them, 
are by the Editor of the Transactions. ^ 
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CARED DOETH TR BNCIUON. 



THE ODE, 

Wkidk gmmed the Cymmr^iorUn Meiai, en the 7M May, 1881» 

By Mr. THOMAS JONES*. 



AWDL AR ADSEVYDLI AD Y CYMMRODOKION.^1820. 

Mawr nodded, yn mryn addien^— geisTwyn dir, 

Gwynva ein doeth Awen ! 
Arauivyd pob gwar eiveiiy 
A naws hof Pamasws hen,^* 

Erioed a gavodd yr iaith 

Vwya' hynod, — vy hen-iaith ! 

O yr hardd vryn, disgyn di 

Yma'n addwyn, i'm noddi : 

Dyred, anwylyd dirion, 

Dwyre 'm bryd — dyro i'm brdn, 

Eirias dan, er estynu, 

Modd cyson, amcanion cu : 
Gad i'm hymg^s gael liais Udn, — a hoevav^ 

Nwyv velysay nevolwysion : 
Dyliviad o loew ayon— Awen goeth, 
A ry ddawn berddoeth rwydd i ein Beirddion. 

O'r avon h6n yr yvay, 

Frwd o N§n ! a phryda Vnav 

* This " Ode on the re-establishment of the Cymmrodorion" has already been 
printed in the " Report" of the Institution, pnbhahed last year, wluch, howeyer, 
with the exception of this article* and that, immediately following, on the Welsh 
Language, was devoted entirely to the Proceedings of the Society. It has, thereibief 
been deemed advisable to reprint ^th articles alladcd to here, and especially as this 
Ode forms an appropriate introduction to the present volume. — Eo. Tr. 

B 



Arwyrain eirwir araith, 
A ry nod i Wyr un laith,^ 
I d4oeth gyyundeb o ddysg . 
Citt lyyii wedd, colovn Addysg ! 
Awen nevawl k wna yn nwyvus 
£i hoU weision, dynion dawnus : 
Y Gan addwyn ogoneddus, 
A ry olwg hoew arialus 
I 'mro henaidd — Cymru hoenus— a cha 

Wyn k vaetha wen avieithus ; 
Na vydded i anvoddus — wyr diglod, 
£u byw-iaith hen wrthod^ byth, yn warthus ! 

Draw, engiriawl wawl d welay — ter dduU, 

Tardda tu ag atay ! 
Mai peiydr araul haul hav, 
Ar hoew vrodir hyvrydav : 
Cysur oddiwrtho ceisiav, — cyvodi 
A wnay, am oleuni nyy ymldnav. 

Ceisiav draw, a chav dra chu 

Destan-^teg un, i ganu ! 
Ca' y'mrwd araeth Cymmrodorion, 

vro Addysg, vwyav arwyddion 
Bod da wreiddiau, lie bu Derwyddon, 
£to yn {ynnu t^ hof hinon : 

Y gynghaneddawl gangen addas, 
Tyya yn hardd, mewri gardd, le gwyrddlas ; 
Deuwch y Beirdd, nid ych heb urddas, 
A gwyn goeth ac k gwen gyweithas, 

1 vwyn^u y blodau, a bias — aeron, 
A, wna hen oerion wyniau yn eirias ! 

Yn awr, Wyr Lien oreu Had — a Beirddion, 
O bob urddawl alwad ; 

Boreu-genwch ber ganiad— 

Deiiwcn^ goleuwch* y wlad ! 

Hir y bu i Gymru, gain — a dethawl, 
Gymdeithas yn Llundain ; 

Doeth garwyr dalaith gywrain, 

Llawn 6 serch iV Hen, al sain. — 
Cymdeithas wir addas wedd ' 
Tr war Gan, o wyr Gwynedd* ! 
Ac a'u gwres y cynhesant, 
Geinwiw a theg Gtin, a Thant. 
O yr hyllav, bydrav bedd, 
Gerwin, lie bu yn gorwedd, 

Barddoniaelli beraidd enau — adyywynt, 

Maethjnt, dybocthynt idd ei da bardiau. 

' • . . ' ■':•'■ 

• The GwyneddigUm Society, estebKshed i« IjmdoB, A. D. 1771. 
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Do— yno heyyd adwdjenais'-^OyiiMleithas 

(A ddeth oedd ei hyingais) 
Cymmvodoriofi^ ll^n en Uais 
(Jywiraiftt^— mitttfau a^u derais I 

Ac o^u llweh, mewii tegw^h tardd, 

£r gwynvyd^ eimryw geinv'ardd ! 
Do«tb sttt y Gj^diMthas hon^eppll gwjch 
Y meinr a dewrwych GyminrodoHon : 

Gwyr meirw l-^gair a'mharod^ 

Eto'n byw maent hwy yn bod : 

Byw yn eu Gwaitli, bena' gwyr, 

Adseiniad eu da sytiwyr : 
Uyna y maent oil, yn ein mysg — bythawl, 
le. tragwyddawl y trig Addysg. 

Hen Gymru ! — dy gar'u gwel 

Vwynaidd wych V onedd nchei ; 

Una dy blant, o Wynedd, 

Barth da glod, i Borth-dau-gledd, 

I gynnal dy ogoniant^ 

Divai tymp ! — advywiaw Tant, 

I roi i Gerdd rywiawg wyn 

O ardaloedd aur Delyn : — 
Llenwi y Wlad, a'i Uawen aelodau 
Gwrawl, grymusaiVly a goreu moesau : 
Hof yw'r Gan addvwyn ii*i pher^gynneddvau ! 
£i Uais croew> egyr 'mysg lliosawg greigiau, 
Gydsonawl' gti adseimau ;-~gol^nay 
£ura-^mwyneiddia ei mynyddau. 

Hoew.erddigan, hardd ogwydd,— a 116n wen, 
Llinyna o newydd - 

Ein telyn, hdnaid hytwydd, — 

Tyn y rhed y tannau rhwydd. • • 

Gwawl-^des eglutawl — gloew ^ disgleiria, 
A, diau, eleni y Wlad i. lebwa r 
Hyber dda leaver ^ ddylira • ' ;; 
Hyddysg gu addysff, addas, gWfwrdda, 

A maetii wybodaetb, bwyda— nei phlant, 

A goreu vwyniant— -sev y gvrur vanna, 
Ynawr frwyth mwyth ammheuthyn, 
A pber, |rhy ddoethder i ddyn ! 

Fn^ytb caniad, 'afraeth kecenau— rhywiawg, 

Ein gpdidawg^ enwiawg dadau. ' 

-med y Oyiirjr abv^l, - 
Yn p^ditiP* gain, i gadw Gwyl, 
fc cofSu, yri glau mewh gwledd, 
Ueenawg Waith y IJynedd ! 
Cof^ad Adfievydliad yw, sy vodlon 
I dderchavu, yn ddiwair a chyvion. 
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Da euiau addytg y Derwyddon : 

Rhoi bri i laitii a rhywiau y Brython, 

A chilwg i uchelion, — din&ygaidd 

Tua'n laith henaiddr-hwt I aano^ ddynioa. 

Urddas ein Cym^^ithas deg, 

Mawr ydyw — dyma'r adeg 
Y mae k bn enwawg, mwya' breiniawl^ 
Brenin Prydain-^bor uniawnr-pvodawl 
Ydyw iV haddev, a diau haeddawl 
Yw o'r anrhydeddy eirian a rhadawl : 
Gqleuni dod iddi'n ddi dawl,«-*Uwyddiant» 
Ein Ner ! a fymiiant anorph^nawL 

Od doethaidd ydyw teithi 

Lien, gyda'ii hen Awen ml 
Law-law, o liw y /t'/t-^y rhodiaut. 
Mil -cant dylynant hwy eleni t 

Clyw o dy vedd— dau dy vin, 

Y gwiw dlysawg Daliesin* ! 
Clyw seiniad, mewn clau synwyr» 

vawl i rinweddawl wyr, 

Y II611, teg gyy^illion tau— 
Hen Veirddion hynav urddau ! 
Dy wiw Gan di, egina 

O'i Uwch dwvn k llewych da : 

Y blodau — cain liwiau cu— » 
A vu 'rioed yn hyvrydu, 

Yn y man-goed, hen, mwyngu, — oesoedd maith, 
Trwy dftir talailli— tir dewra' teulu. 

Bnrllioneg— ber laith henaidd — 
Od yw hi grev hyd y gwraidd ? 
Enwau mawr ceir yn ein mysg> 

1 goleddu gloew Addysg : 
Hanesion cedeirn hynaws, ein ciwdawd, 
A doeth odlau ein da laith ddidlawd ; 
Y ihai 4 Tyddant hir ry veddawd, 

I ddibaid oesoedd y Bydysawd — 
Padiant, ac unant k gwawd—y Brython, 
Dewr a gwiwlon erioed, o'r gwaelawd. 
Trown yn nesay tua'r hen oesoedd, 
A gwelwn vawredd glewion niveroedd, 
Bri, a thaen lewych, y Brython Luoedd ; 
A dir Toliant eu dewr ryveloedd, 
Ynghyd a'u certh nerth, pan oedd — galon 
Khai gau taerion yn rhwygaw en tiroedd ! 

Awduron k cnyson chwant, 

£u haeddawl vri cyhoeddant. 

^ *• Heai £rom thj grate— great Talieain iMtr T— GaAv't Baaj>. 



Deuweh I arlwywch y Wledd 

B^nsT erioed, i'li Bonedd ! 

Neud tueddawl nod, heddyw, 

A geidw ein hiatth vaith yn yyw ? 
Er gwynvyd i*r byd, tra bydd 
Da wyniau a dywenydd, 

Dydd fayglod, hynod yw hwn — 

Hk y dydd anrhydeddwn ! 
Etiyedd blwydd, gwiwlwydd ^wych— heddyw sydd 
I «n OwYN* Lywydd, yn gain ei lewych ! 
— Addwyn boed ei holl ylynyddau, — tesawg, 
A iliw eurawg idd ei holi oriau f 
Ni phall naill a'r Hail weli&u— mewn hedd 
Eled i dudwedd ei hael deidiau ! 

Swn y Gerddy a'i seiniau gwir, 

£hedant o Ddeheudir^ 

Drwy wagle^ draw i Ogledd» 

I genu 'mysg gwin a medd ! 
Dyjed a Gwent, yn vad eu gwedd,— llaWM swy viant^ 
^E^an, ^ wenant ar hen Wynedd ! 

Gloew drylen, o*i Gwlad der olau, — i ddaeth, 

£r yn.ddieitlir i'n creigiau, 
Yn awr, mid huan orau, 
A'i lliVn wych i'n liawen&u, 
Heini bu, yn hen Bowys^ 
Iniy y llynedd, Wledd Iwys : 
Bonedd ein Gwlad, mad eu mawl> 
A gaid yno'n gydunawl : 
Tma, vr unrhyw ammod 
. O undeb, trwy burdeb, sy'n bod. 
Gwnewch yn berfaith y Uwaith gwych^ 
Dda Wladwyr I^haeddawl ydych— 
A tbra byw Awen« lien a Uu-r-o ddoniau, 
Gan V eirdd anwyl Cymru ; 
lAtaa cerdd, ac ewyllys cu, 
A genan gwiw i ganu,— ^ 
Clod i gewch, clau-deg wyr,-?-hyd perftad 
Hoew leuad a haul awjrr ! 
Parawdy y tavawd a.'r tant, 
Gwawd lesawl, i gydleisiant^ 
£r cof&u doniau dynion,— hil diveilch, 
Y " Uawn dawn dewr-weilch Llundab dirionf !" 



Mmi lav, 1821. 



* SirWATXXN Williams Wthw, Bart the President of the CTmmrodorioii. 
i MeddvHodd yr Awdwr nad allai ddybdnu y gwaath jn well> nog % Uinell o A wdl 
Goronwy Owain Vt belt Ojmkiirodorioo. 
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ESSAY 



on THB 



ANTIQUITY OF THE WELSH TONGUE* 



Ad lingaam qaod atdnet pnecipua honoris et dignitatiB paloia> de qaft inter se 
lingus decertare solent^ y^tustas est — "Db. Daviss. 



Among the many subjects which fall natmriJIy withm the 'scope 
and puqpose of this Institution, there ^ is none, perhaps, which 
offers stronger claims on its attention than the' peculiar and remark- 
able characteristics of our native tongue. In all countries we have 
ever found a desire to prevail amongst the ieaiiied to investigate, 
with partial anxiety, the distingiUG^ngproperfies of their respective 
languages: even with ir^jprfence to sjich ^s ture, comparatively, of 
modem origin, and have ho extraordinary merit to recommend 
them, we have seen this natural propensity to exist. Can it then 
be a matter of surprise, that the learned of our own country, who, 
during the last two hundred and fifty years, have combined their 
powerful aid to examine and to illustrate the particular excellencies 
of the Welsh tongue^ should, have dwelt, vript a. fond enthusiasm, 
on those peculiarities by which it i^ signalized among the languages 
now spoken in Europe ? Froin the time of the celebrated Dr. J. D. 
Bhys, down to the prefent, no auAoic thai has treated, either ex^ 
pressly or incidentally, oftheLangiiaj^c^ of Wales^ has failed to 
speak, with becoming prdisjd, of some ot otfa^r of its singular 
qualities. . And we owe it to tjhebr elaborate and ingenious^ re- 
searches, that we are no;w able to disbmninate, witl)i an accurate 
eye, ^e simplicity of its basis, t^e be^uiifti! uniformity of its 
superstructure, ana, above all, those venerable marks of antiquity^ 
by which it avowedly stands unrivalled among the languages of 
this western worid. 

It is on this last-mentioned characteristic that I propose, on the 

* This £s8AT 18 here reprinted frpm ibe " Hbfobt of the Cthmrodorxon,** 
already alluded to, and was wntten for the purpose of beiiig read at the First Anni- 
versary of the Society, May 22» 1821. — £d; Tb. 



present occasion, to offer some observations ; not that I hop^» 
within the necessary limits of this Essay, to exhaust a subfect, 
abounding, as this does, with food for the moat interesting^ specie* 
lation: all that I aim at is, to take a summary view of. fiiemosi 
remarkable pro<^s, by which the high anticpiity of the Welsh 
tongue is established. 

Before I enterj howeyer, on this inquiry, I feel it necessary to 
premise a few riemarks, which the nature of the subject appears 
particularly to demand, with reference to an hypothesis that has 
hitherlo gained considerable currency, and seems to have tended^ 
in no small degree, to encumber the researches of {^ologists, and, 
consequently, to haye had an injui^ous influence on their inquiries 
into the particular characteristics of the Welsh tongue. 

The hypothesis, to which I allude, is the notion that language 
was prigipally communicated, in a full and perfect state, by the 
Deily to: laan ; an opinion which has been supported by so. many 
lean^ and pious writers, and with so bold a confidence,, that one 
is.almost led,, to believe the assertion to be sanctioned by divine 
rev^l^tipn. It happens, however, unfortunately for their position, 
that the sacred volume not only gives no countenance to it, but 
seems even to favour an opposite conclusion in the only passage 
which, can reasonably be adafited to the occasion. This occurs at 
the 19th 4iid 20th Verses df the 2d Chapter of Genesis, wMeh are 
99 follow : '^ And out of the ground the Lord God formed eve^ 
^e|a4t of the field, and every fowl of the ah-, and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them; and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, i/kn^was the name thereof. And 
Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every l^ast of the field ; but for Adam there was not found an 
h^p meet for him.'' This is the first occasion on which the saered 
p^i^an ascribes to the first man the use of his oral faculties ; and; 
if;: we[ iconsider tli^. words, in*. ^eir. plain. ..and obviqus in^iort, as in 
all rsitch liases is, perhaps, %he .wisest and safest mode, thei» 
afi$i^ar;to be two circumstances . pariicularly worthy of our ^atten^ 

, . Jfk^ first of these is, that Adam was thus i»nted to give names to 
thft creatures that were brought to l^m before the creation of Eve, 
«Iq4; / consequently, before there could have been any intercourse 
oC^iientlment, .any tacit connivance, as to the use of the organs of 
speech* - in itbe adaptation of their sounds to surroundiag objects. 
]8ati was alone in the wxnrld as fiur as concerned human society; 
and, therefore, whatever language he uttered must have been a 
language ^suggested b;^ nature itself, without any adseititious 
ilifluebce:ifir6ni .ether- cfltoes«' And/a^brief consideration of the 
nest jp<)intthai>Qocurs win |)ro¥e, I think; [that this language was 
ntAi%bA efibet/of an inMuediate' revelation from heaven, 1^ the 
CQaiiltof:.a.naturtd Jiptltude in the organs of spe^ch to<uttei; certain 
dfieteinate.ai:iiodatioiU,.accoifding to the impulse of man's inter- 
nal emotions. " God," says the sacred text, " brought these 
creatures to Adun, to sea^Aa^ he would call them." Now, if 
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Adam had before been gifted with a systematic aad accomfdisliedl 
langitage, as we inay presume one of divine origin would hay# . 
been, it is not probable that the sacred historian would hair^:. 
described the Deity as desirous of knowing what name$ AdBnH'^: 
would bestow on the animals brought to him. On the contrary,' . 
the obvious sense of the passage seems to be^ that God wad 
anxious to know (to speak in human language) in what way the . 
first man would employ hb natural powers of articulation with 
respect to the objects assembled before him. ** His Maker/' as . 
the author of the Celtic Researches has justly observed on this^ 
very point*> ** had implanted certain principles in him, which the 
occasion called forth into action, as his own feelings prompted, or 
as his judgement prescribed." And, from the experience of nume- 
rous travellers amongst newly-discovered nations, upon the first 
sight of any strange objects, we are justified in inferring, that the 
names, given by Uie first man on the occasion under consideration, 
must have corresponded with the feelings excited in him by the 
shape, voice, and other characteristic qualities, of the respective., 
animals submitted to his view, as .the several passions of fear, love, 
or astonishment may have operated on his inexperienced mind* 

From the foregoing brief examination of this scriptural passage, 
I think it will be evident to those, who are dispos^ to view uie * 
subject with candour and impartiality, that the sacred volume sup- -^ 
plies no argument in favour of an original divine language^ but , 
that, on l£e other hand, it appears even to sanction the very i 
reyerse of the hypothesis : and, indeed, there can be nothing more 
reasonable than the conclusion, that language was, in its infancy, 
composed of the most simple elements, which, although in theni- 
selves incapable of expressing the various ideas that subsequently 
thronged into the human mind, formed the simple, yet solid, basis 
upon which the grand superstructure of human speech, in. all its 
splendid and m^estic varieties, was progressively reared. It waa 
the combination of these primitive elements, the natural articula- 
tions of the human organs, that served to describe the increasing 
wants of mankind, as the advancement of experience created 
firesh atenues for the admission of ideas: for, it would be absurd^ .' 
in the last degree, to imagine, that a finbhed scheme of speech . 
was either bestowed upon man or invented by him, before there ^, 
existed a necessity for its use; or (to put the case still more.j 
forcibly) that words, which are the representatives of things, ex- 
isted brfore the things represented ; or that, in the grand march of ; 
the human intellect, the shadow preceded the substance. 

The hypothesis, therefore, of an original divine language, com* ,, 

n^ (te in all its parts, is not to be defended by anv arffuments drawn . • 
m Scripture or reason : and, although it has lound many learned . 
advocates, its fallacy has been sufficiently exposed by other eminent 
writers, who have, also, traced human speecn to its genuine source 
— those natural elementary sounds, with their simplest combina^ . 

* See Cblt. Rk8. page S75. . 
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Amsy wluch the Toice of man was at first capable of expressing* 
On l&is p<Hnt M. de Gebelin, a celebrated French writer, in his 
Mmie'Primitif, H work abounding with the most luminous views' 
ct'me origin and progress of language, has the following apposite 
illttstra^ons* : — ** Man/' says he, ** finds in nature the elements 
of ererj thing in which he is engaged ; music is founded upon its 
octave, which has never been dependent on the mere ear ; painting 
upon certain primitive colours, ^niich art cannot create ; geometry 
upon At unchangeable relations and proportions of bodies ; and 
tfal^'flrt of medicine upon certain physical properties." And Dr. 
Priestley, in his Lectures on the Theory of Language, although 
he does not seem to have viewed the subject in its most compre- 
hensive bearings, has, notwithstanding, the following judicious 
remiarks : — ** llie imperfection of all languages,^ he observes, 
" die Hebrew by no means excepted, seems to argue them not 
to have been the product of divine skiU, but the result of such a 
concurrence of accident and gradual improvement, as all human 
arts, and what we call inventions, owe their birth to.^ And upon 
ano&er occasion he remarks, that '* the primitive language, or 
that which was spoken by the first man, must have been very 
soluty and insufficient for the purposes of their descendants in 
their growing acquaintance with the world ; " an observation from 
which we may infer, that the learned writer considered the pro- 
gress of language to be in proportion with the augmentation of 
hidnan necessities. 

Among the writers who have discussed this subject with refer- 
ence to the Welsh Tongue, Mr. Owen Pughe, in his Dictionary, 
and on several other occasions, and Mr. Davies, in his Celtic 
Researches, deserve particularly to be mentioned, for the success- 
ful manner in which they have investigated our native tongue, wiih 
refinrence to this main proof of its antiquity : for if, as may be 
aalisiactorily shown, a great proportion of primitive elementary 
sounds exist in. Welsh as representative of the most natural and 
&teiliar ideas, it will, perhaps, be conceded, upon the general 
principles already adverted to, that the language, as possessing 
such a feature, must retain in itself some remnant of that tongue 
winch was once common to the world, and, by a necessary con- 
sequence, that its origin must be referred to an early period of 
human society. 

It 'would, as may readily be imagined, swell this Essay to an 
inconvenient bulk, if I were to enter into a minute examination of 
this prominent feature of the Welsh tongue : and, after what has 
alrdwly been done by others in this respect, I feel the less, re- 
luctance in circumscribing my own humble labours within the 
limits to which I am now confined. Some few examples, how^ 
ever, I feel it necessary to adduce, even at the risk of submitting 
what may not be entirely new, in elucidation of a quality which 
carries with it so strong an evidence of antiquity. 

* Monde Primitif, torn Hi. p. 7f. 
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There are few simple dottn(b; amon^ the Qiany^tiich the homafi 
voice is ' capable of utteriog, that are not ii^ vTelshy as already 
observed, indicative . of some ideas, general or particular. 11ms 
the syllable AW implies 'a principle of fluidity^ and was; aiiScorq- 
ungly* of old used as a. term for waten By the saine mle, it entei^ 
into the construction of several words, that are, physically' br 
morally, descriptive' of this quality. Such are awdl, a flowing of 
^e imagination, or ah ode; ^wel, a. gale, or a current of air; 
atp^n,' poetical genius ; awon, a flowing of waters ;. awt/r^ i^eaii*; 
alaw, instrumental music ; anaw,' voc^l miisib; cawad, asl^ower'; 
and iawd» a season. Upon the same principle, the simple element 
cw denotes rotundity or cb'ncavity, and', accbrdingly,.formspart of 
several words to which this idea bislongs ; tis cwb, a concavity, a 
hut, or cote ; cwch, any round vessel, a boat ; cwm, a hollow, a 
dingle ;..ct&r, a limit or border; and ctat, a roundness, a hovel, or 
cot. llie primitive syllable ta, again, denotes the faculty of ei- 
tension or expansion ; and from this we have tdb, a surface ; taen, 
a spread or layer, n.9 taen toniar, the spread of the wave; tail, 
the surface of the soil, manure ; taly a front, the forehead; and 
idhf fire, than which there is nothing more strongly indicative of 
an expanding power. . In the same way, there is hardly a simple 
sound within the compass of the human voice, that may not be 
traced in the Welsh tongue through its various analogies, thus pre- 
serving, in its particular application, a reference to the same gene- 
ral idea,, in a manner that must be allowed to mark the primitive 
origin of the system*. 

Anothei^ feature of the Welsh language, which serves' as a t<^is- 
timony to its ancient descent, is its scheme of initial mutations. 
The natural tendency of certain sounds to harmonize with others, 
coming in contact with them, is a priihciple of which proofs may be 
found, more or less, to pervade all languages. Accordingly, 
several philological writers have taken considerable pains to collect 
what may be regarded as the scattered relics of this primitive sys- 
tem, without being aware that the system itself was, at the time, 
tn full operation in the Welsh language. Vossius, in particular, in 
Ins Etymologicon, has brought together a multitude of such words 
as have undergone this metamorphosis ; but his researches seem to 
bave been confined to the Latin and Greek tongues. A more ex- 
tended investigation would have presented to his view the most 
isfttisfactory testimonies to the ancieiit existence of the principle, in 
its practical influence on human speech. And there can be little 
doubt, from the wreck of it still to be traced, that it was originally 
of afar more comprehensive nature than we even now find it in 
Welsh, and its kindred dialects, the Breton and Irish, wherein it 
has a partial existence, as it also had in the Cornish. 

The system in question, as preserved in the Welsh language, 

* A fuller illustration of this remarkable <^«alitj of the Welsh tongae, which is 
noticed only incidentally here, may be seen in the first volnme of the Cambbo- 
Bbitow, p. 161, &c. 
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must. not, be considered^ according to the hasty assertion of some 

^VTJterSf a^. baTia^ been adopted for the mere sake of euphony, how 

jLj^li soever it may, in this point of yiew, contribute to the beauty 

^^l|ainnbny of the language. ** It also regulates/* as Mr. Owen 

)gbe has justly observed, ^'' some of the primary forms of con- 

'uction, a^ well with respect to syntax as to the composition of 
y(fki&* ;'^ ^<1 ^ this view the advantage, which it miist have pos- 
sessed over |iie system of terminal mutations in the Latin and 
Oreek tongues, which was, no doubt, the result of long experience 
and progressive refinement, cannot but be siifficieiitly evident. The 
latter, whatever may be the beauty of its structure, is still tcom- 
plex and artificial; while the former is of the simplest charact^, 
haying its source in the natural functions of the organs bf speech, 
l^or, with reference to this particular, it deserves to be ' noticed, 
thict the system of initial mutations is grounded in Welsh upon a 
nice aad exact attention to the obvious affinity of certain articula- 
uons : a letter of one organ, for instance, never being substituted 
for one of another, as a dental for a labial sound, or a labial, on 
thcf^ pth^r hand, for a dental. Every thing is regular, easy, and 
i^atural, and harmonizes, in the truest manner, with the various 
powers and modulations of the human voice. It is impossible, 
therefore, .not to trace, in this peculiarity of our language, un- 
Questionable evidence of its remote origin, and for which reason it 
Cas been very justly surmised by the learned Author of the 
jifrchealogia Britannica, that the practice was, at one time, com- 
ipoion to all languages, and that its disuse was a main cause of the 
Taxiety of dialects, which, by subsequent chianges and corruptions, 
became, in time, distinct languages. 

The instances, that might be ^duced in'support of the preceding 
ri^arks, are so numerous, and, at the same time, so well known, 
that i shall content myself with referring such as may wish to 
satisfy themselves by a full investigation of the subject to Vossiuii 
a9|d other etymological writers, and more especially to our great 
Axchseologist, Mr. Bdward Llwyd, who has collected, at the 
comn^ncemfut of his valuable work, numerous and convincing 
proofii, fr(m various languages, of the ancient, and, I may say, 
universal prevalence of that system, which forms a constituent and 
prominent part of the Welsh tonguef. 

Of all the languages of the world none has obtained more 
sufirages in favour of its antiquity than the Hebrew : the dignified 
simplicity of its structure, and more especially the sacredness ot 
the purpose, to which it has been appro|^riated, have principally 
contributed to the pre-eminence, which it has thus acquired in 
^; public opinion. So far, indeed, have some of its more zealous 
, advocates gone in this respect, and amongst whom is particularly 
to be mentioned the led:med Mr. Parkhurst, as to entertain no 

* See Owen*s Welsh Grammar, p. 13. 

t For a distinct and more enlarged discussion of this peculiarity of the language, 
the reader is again referred to the Cambho-Baiton, vol. i. p. 401. 
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doubt, that the language was the immediate gift of the Divinity to 
the first man. For the reasons, however, which I have already 
offered, it is hardly necessary for me to say, that I consider this 
opinion to be the result rather of an excess of pious enthusiasm 
than of any conclusions drawn from an unprejudiced view of Hke 
subject : but, as the position has been successfully combated, if 
not absolutely refuted, by several learned writers, it would be bittt 
a waste of time to dwell on it here. Yet, although it may be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to believe, that the Hebrew tongue was 
either of divine origin, or that it was even the primitive speech of 
the world, sufficient remains to convince us, that in point of an- 
tiquity it has no competitor, at least none, which, with our limited 
historical data, we can reasonably oppose to it. ^ On this account, 
when the ancient descent of other languages has been brought 
under discussion, their correspondence, in any respect, with die 
Hebrew has always been adduced as a grand argument in their 
favour. I propose, therefore, to make a few geaeral observations 
on our native tongue in this point of view. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Hebrew is the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of its structure, than which nothinff can be 
more regular, the whole language being formed on comparatively but 
a few primitive roots, which serve as the basis of this venerable pile. 
In like manner, the Welsh, although more copious in its radical 
sounds (which, as it is still a living tongue, cannot be deemed sur- 
prising), presents to the eye of a critical observer, a com{>lete and 
consistent system of speech, constructed solely of its oWn indige- ' 
nous elements. The simple or primitive sounds, for instance, are 
employed, for the most part, to express general or abstract ideas; 
the primary compounds are devoted to things of a general or par- 
ticular nature, while the more complex ideas are expressed by the 
various combinations which these several sounds afterwards un- 
dergo. 

Another important feature of the Hebrew tongue is the idiomatic 
property of constructing its sentences without the aid of verbs, 
ana with which the Welsh agrees so remarkably, that it has been 
even affirmed, from a consideration of this and some other particu* 
lars, that the same rules of syntax might serve for both languages: 
The following instances, selected almost at random from the Wdsh 
Archaiology, will exemplify what I mean :— 

" Nerth eryr yn ei ylvin : 
Nerth arth yn ei breichiau : 



And again> 



Nerth tarw yn ei ddwyvron : 
Nerth gwraig yn ei thavawd.** 



*^ Nid doethineb end awen^ 
Nid awen ond arver, 
Nid arver ond cvmhell, 
Nid cymhell ond cariad, 
Nid cariad ond dewis^ 
Nid dewis ond pwyll, 
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^ ^ ■ . Nkl pwyU ond ^rstyriiietby 



Nid ystyriaeth ond daioniy 
. Nid daioni ond o Dduw ; 

Am hyny nid doethiueb ond o Dduw/' 

^M^9 pediiaps, the following passage, with which the Gododin 
pf An^iiriii commeiicesy will still more forcibly illustrate this sin- 
pdar quality: — 

*' Gf«dyt gwr, oed gwas, 
Gwbjr jn dias, 
Meirch mwtb nyngvrafly 
Y dan roorddwyd inygyr was^ 
Ysgwyd ysgavn lydan 
Ar bedrein mein buan, 
Cledyvawr glas glan^ 
£thy aor a phan." 

The following is a translation of these lines, and by no means 
a free one :•— 

^* Lo! tbe youth, in mind a man, 
Daring in the battle's van ! 
See the splendid warrior's speed, 
On his fleet and thick-maned steed, 
As bis bocUer, beaming wide. 
Decks the courser's slender side. 
With his steel of spotless mould, 
Ermined vest and spurs of gold." 

It will be seen that, in these passages, comprising more than 
twenty lines, there does not occur one verb; and yet there is 
no deficiency in the sense : but, indeed, the instances of this cor- 
respondence of Welsh and Hebrew are - so common that it was 
hardly necessary to adduce even these few. 

. There are seyeral other points of resemblance between these two 
ancient languages, upon which it would be easy to dilate at consi- 
derable length; but die fear of transgressing all due bounds obliges 
me merely to take a concise view of the remaining instances. 
These . are, then, the sounds of the several letters ; the rules of 
accentuation on the ultimate and penultimate syllables, which 
iapply both to ^ebrew and Welsh; the indeclinable nature of 
nouns,. common to both languages; the superabundance of personal 
pppnoons; the great variety of prefixes and affixes, and their 
coalescence wi^ other words; the singular advantage possessed in 
the structure of reflective verbs by means of a prefix, as in the 
Welsh words ymdaelu, ymnakhio, ymlygru^ formed from taelu, 
MchiOy.9Jid. llygru; the indiscriniinate use of the present and 
future tenses of verbs ; and, in. fine, the general and striking affinity 
in idiom and phraseology between these two ancient tongues. To 
these strong proofs of a ^common origin I may add the long list of 
words in Hebrew and Welsh, so nearly corresponding, that, with 
a due allowance for the difference of the two alphabets, their com- 
plete identity may be presumed. Dr. Davies, in his Dictionary, 
Mr. Rowland, in his Mana AtUigua, Mr. Holloway, in his Hebrew 
Originals, and other writers, have collected above four hundred 
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examples of these verbal affinities, and which, there is no doubt, 
a careful collation of the two laaghages might still farther extend. 
I cannot better conclude this portion of my imperfect inquiry, 
than by adopting an observation of the celebrated Dr. DavieSfiaiii 
the Preface to his Grammar, and whose words I rfiaU tiJie ibe 
liberty of translating. *^ If then,^ he saiys,. ** a language is to kp 
esteemed more noble, more perfect, more ancient, more snitaUb 
to the apt expression of our ideas, according to the greater affiwiy 
it bears with the Hebrew, the only language of mankind for moie 
than 1700 years, and, in fine, the mother, fount, and prototype ^f 
all other tongues, then I am of opinion that there is none to excel, 
none to equal, the Ancient British." 

I have now brought to a close what may be considered the 
INTERNAL BViDjENCB of the antiquity of the Welsh language ; 
and, . however imperfect, as I cannot but feel, my investigation has 
been, it is yet, I trust, sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical, that 
we have some grounds for what we pretend to in this respect. It 
may not be improper, however, to take a short review of the ex- 
ternal TESTiMOi^Y, which may be collected on the point under 
consideration, and by which the other is so greatly fortified. But, 
as my previous remarks have carried me to a length which I did 
not anticipate, I shall find it necessary to use every possible brevity 
in what are to follow. 

Among the external proofs of the antiquity of the Welsh tongue 
ttone is more obvious than the uncertainty and obscurity of its 
origin. For ^' languages,'' says Dr. Davies, in the work reoentfy 
quoted, ** have no stronger argument for their antiquity than tiiat 
their source is unknown.^' Now, from the days of Ca&sar, who has 
given us the first authentic ^record (if some of the Triads be not of 
an earlier date) of this island, down to the present, no one has y«t 
penetrated the mysterious shade which hangs over the fountain of 
Our venerable language. The other tongues of Etrope have been 
traced, according to the various caprices of writers, to their 
respective sources ; and the origin of most, if not all, can with 
certainty be detennihed: But the speech of die Gymry forms an 
Anomalous exception to this known fact: and even our most leaiu<)d 
philologists have avowed their inability to solve the problem. The 
most they have attempted has been to consider it as one of the 
mother tongues of the iSast, or to have taken its rise iauncMliatdy 
from the confusion of Babel. 

' 'Fhe very name of the language, and that which the natives have 
always given it, is itself also a powerful evidence of its aacieDt 
origin. Cymraeg can only mean, ^ Mr. Walters has very fully 
shown in his '' Dissertation on the Welsh Language,'' the language 
of the stboriginal inhabitants ; and upon the same principle tfe 
Welsh have ever called themselves ClYMfeY, implying a first or 
prinUtive people : and, if this name is again to be identified with 
the Cimbri and Cimmerii of the Roman and Greek historians, t&e 
language must be referred to that nation, by whom^ according to 
the best authorities, Eiirope was fkt^ colotiized. But, even to take 
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Ab tHune tn in more reonfined impoit, as lipplynig .cmiy 46*1te 
AtKMrigines of'Britaiii, we have the authority of CiMar for: Uatittg, 
^iiat their desoeat was OTen in his time unluiawtt^; and we find Jfirotn 
4yk4tli«/ that the inteft^om'se of the Romans wi^ Btitaid for UM^ 
liian a eentory afterwards, had not rendered^ their information on 
tUs point at all more decisive : for the historifA tells ns> thai it 
•^ras not discovered who the first inhabitants were, or whether they 
were indigenous, or had emigrated from some other country, 
^fiefore I qnit this point I cannot itsfrain from observing, that the 
,idas8 of languages, to Which the Welsh belongs, and of which it 
may safely be styled the chief, seems to have been erroneously 
^called Celtic by most authors that have written upon it. Tba» 
tobservation ajqpUes particularly to the French authors, who seem 
^to have been, for the most port, ignorant that such a peonle as the 
Oiinbri ever existed. Some too of our own writers have fallen intb 
^le same error, unless ibey are to find their- excuse in the popular 
inisconception upon the subject. The name of Cimbri, it has 
been iJready suggested, had reference to a primitive or parent 
nation, while the term Csltic was applied only to particular tribes 
^ it, which, from local circumstances, acquired that appellation*^ 
A third proof, that may be derived from exterior circumstances 
in favour of the antiquity of our natiye language, is die pure and 
'snaltered state in which it has descended to us through so many 
' ages. We have the most satisfactory testimony, as far as human 
'testimony can be satisfactory, that the language, now spoken in 
Wales; is in no essential respect different fiiom that in wtiieh Ta- 
Henn and Aneurin, and their cotemporary bards, wrote in the sixdi 
century, the highest period to which we can with any certainty go. 
Whatever change has taken place has been the effect rather of the 
-arbitrary disguises of orthography than of any other cause : ibe 
•hnignage has been one, the same, and immutable. Now it is 
iuurdly necessary- to observe^ that of no other living Europecin 
tongue can the same thing be said with any degree of jnsia^i. Hhe 
JSngiish and French writers, even of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, have long- become dbsolete, excepting to 4hose who 
amke antiquated' works their particular study ; and even i3ate Engli^ 
^etr Spenser; who wrote little more than two centttfies ago, is 
cabeady unintelligible to the general reader. > But who will assert, 
.fiiat the worka of our earliest bards are not at this day perfectly 
' nUdoratDod by every one who understands the Welsh tongue in its 
^^^eeniikie parity? The fact is indisputable; and this advantage must 
:hB chiefiy ascribed to die influence of the Bardic Institution, which, 
wcording to die records we have of it, made the preservation of 
dieiaag^ge in its ancient purity one of its indispensable objects. 
The bondusion, then, that I would draw from all this is> that, if 
our language has continued uncomipted and unchanged through 
iMnirtb^twelve ctentttries^ if, ^too, during that long period, it has 
triumphed over not only the destructive accidents and fluctuations 
of time, but also all the hostility and interconne ai the Saxons 
and of the English t if, I say, it has not been affected for so many 
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cteiturUs by any of these powerful causes, we are fully justiiSed in 
presuming, that it must, before that time, , have resisted all as-r 
saults on its primitive character, notwithstanding that it had^^$|i 
contend for four hundred years with the arms and civilization CjC, 
Rome. How justly then may we apply to our . venerable toiigDi^ 
the words of the poet, and say, ... 

Nee potent ferrum nee edax abolere vetustas. 

The last circumstance I shall notice under this head is the re*: 
markable fact, that the Welsh language, or one nearly allied to it^v 
is spoken in other countries, with which Wales has no. geographical 
connexion. The first people that present themselves in this point 
of view are the Bretons of France. T)ie latest period at which 
any intercourse between the two countries took place was in the 
fourth century, when Cynan Meiriadog, Prince of North Wales, 
is recorded in the Triads to have emigrated, to Brittany with a con^ 
siderable number of followers. The language, however, must have 
been spoken by the Bretons long before that time ; and it was, no 
doubt, their identity in this particular with the Welsh that induced 
Cynan to settle amongst them. We may, therefore, infer that the 
Bretons and Welsh are remnants of the same original stock, though > 
the precise period of their separation is so remote as to be involved . 
in complete obscurity. The similarity of l^e Irish language is also, 
worthy of observation, as tending to strengthen this argument tn\ 
favour of the antiquity of the Welsh. But the most singular cir* 
cumstance of all, connected with this part of my inquiry, is the 
affinity with Welsh of a Language spoken in Lusatia by a people 
called Wendi, presumed. to be the remains of the ancient Yeneti^ ^ 
The fact of the resemblance of the two languages has been satis- 
factorily ascertained, and justifies the conclusion, that the Wendi 
are descendants of that primitive nation, the .Cimbri, by whom 
Europe was first peopled, and of whom the Cymry are the more 
immediate representatives*. 

By the summary, but I fear inadequate, view, which I have 
thus taken of the antiquity of the Welsh tongue, I have endea^ 
voured to show, that it is to be vindicated, in the first place, by 
ttipse inherent qualities of die language — its elementary character, 
its system of literal mutations, and its correspondence in so maaj 
respects, both general and particular, with the Hebrew; ana, 
secondlif, by that external testimony, which we derive from the 
obscurity of its origin, the very name of the language, its existence 
uncorrupted and unchanged liirough a period of twelve c^fttnries 
pregnant with dangers, which nothing but its own mnate energioa 
could have surmounted, and by the language, or one nearly simUar, 
being spoken by various nations in every other respect totally dis- 
tinct from the Welsh. 

The cultivation of this pure and venerable tongne^ and of the 

* Some iQtera$tuig notices of the Wendi magF he seen in the third volane of the 
Caiibiio-Briton« pp. 433 and 477. 
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T9^9Q^'MMP^4¥^^^ ^ iHrluch it'ha^ ;g^veii birth, especially those of 
ffHrjif nt .fimyB, nn^fltynrny forms the principal aini of this laudable 
Iffliti^^^feSii ^ aji4 if y in Jhe least ilegrecy these humble remarks 
^jr'l>IC^:a 4<^VjB to promote this end^ myuurpose will be suffi- 
wafly-aiiawered* . And. with reference to the national objects to 
wlu)sl| . J JiaTOjaUsi^ed,., whether we are to arrive at them by the im- 
niedyiMejHP^iH^y.pCvthe l^titution itself, or by its encouragement 
of ainy.^^f)nii,^€x^ku^«, Irwoidd begy ia conclusion, to apply 
^the QffCl^kil>|^;4^Jf)9W^t words of the ^bman orator in his ae-» 
fedc^; cf ^ pQei ,rA,r(C|iiaS|> and say^, \* B^ec $iud%a adohscentiam 
€i1uni^ fB9i€iltt3miihl^tani, seeuudn res omant^adversis ptrfugium 
ae 9ol0ti^^,^ff^aiiteu^g. deiectant domif noh impediunt foris^ pemoc- 
ftHif n0ii^gumr:p6rjCgrinantur^ itisiicaniur, Quodf it ipsi hac nequc 
aitingere, negm 9engu nostro giutare possemus, tamen eq mirari 
debiremui ttium cum in aliis videremus" 

J. H. PARRY. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

. • ' ' 
Since the appearance of this Essay in the former *' Report *' 
ol'the Spoietyy an objection has been publicly made* to the posi- 
tim wUii wluclvit s^ts out, respecting me origin of language; the 
ol^ectQrconteiidiiigr in opposition to what I have assumed, that 
man' was,, at hia, creation, endued by the Deity with '' a perfect 
speech.!' . t hope^ thereforcr 1 may be excused if I here oriefly 
aidrer^'to Ilie'iWgumfQto.use^ by.my opponent, not so much, indeedi 
for.llie^parppflie.c^. refuting;, them^ as of shewing that the difference 
b^twejda^ufi is more-m. f^ppearance thaii in reauty. The objector^ 
thep> contends, tliat laBgnage was at first communicated to man 
in^ the same, manner, .t^at <>.tfae substance of his food and the ma- 
terials of jUs rainientwere proyided for him," and that, whateyer 
yuie^ of forms it may. since haye undergone^ " its elements must 
haye proQ<^^4 fsoiji him ' who is the Creator of all things." And 
ha agaia SJ^gu^s^ that map, haying thus receiyed the '^. materials " 
of language, ** as many as were at first necessary, was* capable 
afterwasds ^f increasing these materids by different modifications." 
Such ' IP the main - ground, upon which the writer defends his 
hypothesis, that '^ a perfect speech" was, at first, the gift of the 
Creator ; though it must be obyious, from the arguments he em- 
ploys, that he meant no more than the *' elements " or *' materials" 
of- speech, which reduces his position to the precise import of that 
wUch is laid down in the Essay. For I haye distinctiy stated 
it«8 my opinion, that '' language was, in its infancy, composed of 
the most simple elements, which, although in tiiemselyes incapable 
of expressing the yarious ideas that subseauentiy thronged into the 
human mind, formed the simple, yet solia, basis upon which the 
grand superstructure of human speech, in all its splendid and 



* Ste Cambro-Britoh, toI. in. p. 175. 
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majestic varieties, was progressively reared.'^ Hence I have as- 
sumed, and I still think correctly, that the Ori^nal language ** was 
not the effect of an immediate revelation from heaven, but the 
result of a natural aptitude in the organs of speech to utter certain 
determinate articulations according to the impulse of man's internal' 
emotions/' Ifet this, the writer of the objections seems to insi- 
nuate, is '* to divest the Deity of his prerogatives, and to appro- 
priate them to man,'^ as though I had assumed that man was him- 
self the inventor of those elements of speech which are to be found 
in the natural articulations of the human voice. These, I a:dmit 
with the objector, as being implanted in the nature of man, were, 
undoubtedly, the boon of his Creator ; nor can it be deemed a less 
wonderful act of divine power, that man should have been enabled 
to form a language out of materials so simple, than if he had, at 
once, been gifted by the Almighty with one of the most complete 
and accomplished character. In fine, the discrepancy of opinion 
between the writer alluded to and myself is, as above intimated, 
one more about words than ideas ; for, when he speaks of man 
having been originally ** capable of increasing the primary elements 
of speech by different modifications," he does but express, in other 
words, the very principle upon which my position, with respect 
to the origin of language, has its foundation. The following, then, 
in a few words, is die summary of my opinion on this point, and 
of its application to the foregoing argument in favour of the anti- 
quity of die Welsh tongue : — <' Language, in its origin, must have 
been composed merely of certain determinate natural sounds, capa- 
ble of being multiplied upon a regular and immutable principle,* 
and likewise susceptible of numerous simple combinations, con- 
curring with the progress of society, and the consequent augmenta- 
tion of human ideas and exigencies. These primitive elements, 
upon the piraculous confusion at Babel, to whatever perfectioii 
they had th^n advanced, were necessarily dispersed and frittered, 
as it were, among the various dialects, to which that event gave 
birth, and have since formed the basis of all other tongues. Con- 
sequently, there exists no language in which a certain number, 
however few, of these elementary sounds may not be discovered ; 
and those languages, which have retained the greatest proportion 
of them, must necessarily be allowed the highest claim both to 
purity and antiquity." 

«i» xJL. Jr* 
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HU GADARN: 



NEV 



GYWYDD, YN DAIR RHAN, 

AR DESTYN Y 



6AN Y PARCH. EDWARD HUGHES. A.M. 



PREFACE. 



The following Poem is divided into three parts, not so much 
on account of its length as that it appeared to be the natural 
arrangement of the subject. The pauses may also have the effect 
of counteracting, in some measure, that satiety, which the frequent 
recurrence of a like ending, in so confined a metre, has a tendency 
to produce. The prefixed Argument is intended only for such 
persons, as can neither read nor understand the Welsh, should any 
such be desirous of knowing what the Poem contains. As to the 
few marginal notes, they are of no importance, unless the reader, 
when referred to them, thinks the passage requires an explanation. 
To the judgement of the intelligent Welsh critic the Poem, in itself, 
is submitted, without regard to any of its adjuncts. 

Bodvaty, June 18, 1822. 

* " Hu Gadabn; or a Poem, in three parts, on the subject proposed by the 
Ctmmrodorion, by the Rev. Edward Hughes, A.M.'' This Poem gained the 
priie at the last Anoivenarj of the Society, Majr 22, 1822.— £d. Xb. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



PAKT THE FIRST. 

Address to the muse of old times— The dispersion of mankiDd-— Hu tke 
MiGHTT at the head of the descendants of Gomeb in the Summer Country— 
His character and attainments — ^The increase of the Cymby under his mild 
and patriarchal govertiiatot— His 'meditation t)n the necessity of migrating 
with a part of them—- The guardian angel of Frydain appearing to him in 
the nighty and encouraging him in his design^ with the promise of a fair 
country enclosed by the sea under the setting of the stcn^-The assembling of 
his people^ and their resolution to leave t^eir old country— Desiiripdon of 
their last parting. 



PART THE SECOND. 

Description of the morning in the Summer Countty, when Hu and his fol- 
lowers took their departure—Their last view of their old countiy— Their 
progress^ in their migration, by the Black Sea^ and along the Danube— De- 
scription of the countries through which they passed— The settling of some 
of them upon the continent«-Tbe speech of Hu to them— His farther pro- 
gress> with the most active part of his followers, along the rivers leading 
towards the setting of the sun— -Their arrival on the sea-coast> and their 
situation described-— The same divine messenger from Prydain fq)pearing 
again to Hu, and urging him to pass over 1^ sea €6 thepron^B^dcHfiftry 
—Description of the'voyi^e^-^TIi^ 'first ^e<i^ of"P9Kr»iXK— Theirdaadidg 
in it the following mormag. 



PART THE THIRD. 

The guardian angel of Prydain acquainting bu with the semom and ptut- 
iApal produaiom of the new country— A general description of pRTDAiir--- 
Ht7 and his followers fixing their abodes in the choice peaces of the island 
—The old age of Hu- His calling together the heads of all the tribes— 
His last speech to them— His death— His deification— The remains of 
Dniidism-^The blessings conferred on the CYMEY-*The concluidon. 
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HU OADARN. 



KHAN 1. 

• » . . 

Cyn-vywyi> cana^ Vawen, 
Byw wyt ti, er y byd hen : 
rth einioes, ddoeth Aweaydd ! 
Diluw ddwrr, ^'lia; dial ddydd 
Nid yw glwyv^ ,iuunei«id gwlad 
Annedwl^ gmowwidiad. , . 
Y'ngh6r Nev I6r. JEoitrafwawly 
Bu dy lu^n emyau mawl-; 
I^r BOD a luniaifr bydpedd^ 
Duw 'n ei waidi i^w^adwaen oedd ! 
Gwelaist yr holl drigolion^ 
A'uThyw, aryddaenr'hon: 
Dechreuad. mawrhid ^V'Tfaiv, 
Dan eu ner, do, 's aBciriv : 
Pa wlad oadd ekLdair^ir tbadau, 
Prid hen vod 1 cyn Pj^y^jmn van : 
A'u dygodd, pwjrj hyd.eigion^ 
I le teg yn'y wladbdn. ; ' 

Neud yr I6n, awdwr Anian, 
IV bobl a rqes, bairb bael ran : 
Ar chwaliad y goisdiwybv^r 
Yn SiNAR, a giira8g|yr,gwyr« 
Rhai y Dwyrain, iJi^daicMd . 

?^chwyniad rhedi^ yr haul, 
* geisient : xhai 'n .agoea' 
Wlad Gogledd ryr^dd yr U : 
A rhai' veiddient (tbyredddl) 
Diriaw 'n ivffjfcb, heb 4i^ ^n 61, 
Dros orory dyniTor dig * ' 
A muriau rhew *n AMBRiof* 

* lo Sooth Wales the t is often laed instead of a« as tbo alBnnatiTe adverb before 
the persons of verbs; and« consequently, is A^uently so naed in this Poem. 

t It is the common opinion, I believe, that Amebic a was peopled from Asia; 
and that the first adventurers passed over the ice of Bering-Straits. The late excellent 
Sir W. Joneshas alip v^ery satisfactorily traced the origin of all nations to S«bm, 
Sam, and'jA^sBTB : and has demonstrated, that three gt^at branches of langqai^ 
are sufficient to account for all the languages of the kuown world* . 
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I'r deau, minau mynych 
Vwystvilod, annonrod oych ! 
Aent ereill : — yn eu tiroedd 
Gwiberod, Uewod hyll oedd ; 
Ar viniau yr avonydd, 
Drwy gras dir draw a gwres dydd. 

Hu Gadarn oedd hoeyw geidwad 
Hil GoMER, val doethber dad : 
Gwr o barch patriarehawl> 
Nawdd i vyd newydd, o vawl ! 
Gwlad havaidd, hyglod hevyd, 
Cae'n rhan, oreu ban o^r byd : 
Llawr heulawg, lie ^rheolai, 
Mewn hedd, a rhinwedd bob rhai. 
Mawr oedd, ym more addysg, 
Wr cyyiawiiy ei ddawn a'i ddysg : 
Dawn a dysg, di gymmysg gynt, 
Duw i hwyliaw da helynt ! 
Da' gwyddai hyd agweddion 
Y s6r, a dyynder y d^n : 
Da nyddiad y winwydden, 
Pob ikkd, a rhad daear h^n ! 
Gwyddai Hu bob egwyddor 
Idd ail yydy dros ddiluw vor, 
A'i ddu ing a ddiangodd^ • 
Celyyddyd hen yyd, iawn vodd ! • 
Pob ofer cerdd, pob efaith, 
A rydd Awenydd i waith : 
Pob rhodd oedd iddaw' n nodded^ 
Dawn a gras, a Duw 'n ei gred*. 
Ond rhyvel, a'i ddrwg helynt, 
Na bri yr hen gawri gynt> 
Na tlurawsdery i'r uchder aeth, 
Yr Hbliwr di reolaeih, 
I dir Hu, i dori hedd, . 
Ni ddygwyd, na eiddigedd. 
£i wlad, iawn Ynad, a wnaeth 
Yn lie hydrevn llywodraeth : 
Lie diwair. He d'ai Awbn, 
Rwydd ei gwaith, i roddi gw^n 
Ac enw ar Hu, gwn yr hawg, 
£res wr yr oes eurawg ! 

Nid rhyvedd myned liiiviad 
Ei lu yn ormod i'w wlad : 

• It may easily be supposed that Hu fully beh'eved in the God- of his ancestor!; 
• supposition assumed in every part of this Pozm. The corruption of Druidum was, 
most probably, introduced after his death. 
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Ac iddaw iawn geimw'^a gall, 
A'i lu diriaw 'ngwlad aralL. . 
Myyyriai 'n hir am vawrwaith, 
A heddy a diwedd y daith.: 
Heb ganvod n6d amneidiawl, 
Nac arwydd yn ddedwydd wuwl. 
Ond Duw Ner yn nyviider nos, 
I6r nchel ar ei achos, 
O'r nen, a mellten un modd. 
Wen vynwes, y ativonodd 
Ddwywes, Gwarchbiwadbs deg 
Brtdain, yn ei bur adeg, 
A'i phurddawn, i'w hyforddi, 
A phlaid o'n henaviaid ni ! ! 
Savai o'i ylaen, rhoes fayy vloedd, 
Mawredig ammawr ydoedd ! 
A d'wedodd : — '^ nid da oedi, 

Hu, yn y tCid hwn, i ti p 

Beiddia 'n hyr, a byddi 'n hir, 

Yn gyyiawn un a govir 1 

Gwlad arall, hyglod, eirian, 

A heddy yw dy ryvedd ran : 

Un gaerawg, wen ei goror, 

Hardd achles ym mynwes mar : 
'' Lie eresy isllaw araul 

Ddisgyniad rhediad yr Haul ! ! 

Mewn hedd y bydd dy veddiant, * 
'^ Ond hir y blinir dy blant : 

Gelynion anrvrynion 'vydd, 

Hynt rhyvel yn eu trevydd : 

A'u tir, y golHr, (ddig waith, 

Dihoenus !) ond eu heniaith, . 

A'u rhyddidy a'u hir addysg, 

A gair Duw, gywira' dysg, 

A gadwant, tra vo gwiwdeg 
** Oleu dydd ar Gwalia deg,'** 

Dywedodd :-^a 'hedodd hi 
(Eilunes) yn oleuni, 
O'i wydd i^ond arwydd y daith 
A ranai 'i gwsg ar unwaim ! ! 
Cy vododd, ac iolbdd ev, 
Wr enwawg ! I6r y wiwnev : 

* It will occor, perhapty to some readers, that there was no such name as GvmUu 
when Hu was addressed by the Guardian Angel; bat, let it be recollected, that the 
names both of penom and placet are often mentioned in the jSlneig of Virgil before such 
naoses were known to mankind ; especially when future events were foretold by some 
tifing above mortal. Thus Ancbises, speaking of Marcellus, says, — 

** Nee Romula quondam 
UUo $e tantum teUu$ jaetaJbit alwnno" 
And» farther,— 

'* Tu BiarceUut em." 
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A galwai, 'tigfayd afu^g^dd^ 

£i yawr lu, cyn d«rohu43fdd» ^ 

FwGyngorp a'i vlaenoriiud^ 

Gwyr o vrainty gymmfunt a gaid, 

Adroddiy anodi wnaeth 

Degwch y Weledigieihi; .... 

A'iswydd; — aidangoaiddyvt . 

Am y wlady ei rhid) a'r hynt« 

Codai s6ny a'u cydayniad,^ 
Deg lu ! oedd adaw;«u gwlad ; 
I ymorol am arall, 
Rhag eu bod mewn gormod gwall^ 
Amryw yil mawr o volisiiit^ 
Owragedd cu, hof lu I a phlant, 
A gaed jrno 'n gydlmawl, 
Trwy heady i antariaw haw). 
£u hadduned ddir^eniaith, 
Oeddy im HUy djnu i daith :.. 
Gan adaw, anghoviaw 'ngh^d, 
GwLAD BUv, a'i golud hevyd ! 

Parotoiy er rhoi i'r hjnt, 
Yn eu graddau ^n gu 'r oeddynt : 
Ac oeraidd (pwy hygarach ?) 
Fw gweinioo oedd, ganu'niach, 
I rai' adaweot av ol, . 
O'u hynay ynwahanpl. 
Dau mwynach i'w dymuniad, 
Yn awr, yw gwiw lawr eu gwlad ! 
Hen gyrau hon a garant^ 
A hof 3rw pob bryn a phant ! 
Hof anwyl yw pob fynon, 
Ac aber velysber 16n ! 
Pob dyfryn, pob Uyn, pob lie, 
A chwr haul, a chwareule ! 
Ym mhob cell, a 'stayelloedd, 
Cyveillion anwylion oedd : 
A beddau tadau 'a y tir, 
Yn dawel ni adewir* !. . 
Na thai 'r I6r, nac allorau 
Duw oedd un, pan nad oedd lAUf. 

* It mav reasonably be supposed that thej coald not leave the tombs of their 
fathers with indi^erence, as one of the peculiar characteristics of the patriarchs was 
veneration for the remains of their ancestors, of which we have abundant instan<;e& io 
the Old Testament. It is, also^ conspicuous in the character of the Cymkt to this 
present day, 

t We have every reason to suppose that the worship of the One true God continued 
for many ages among the descendants of. Noah« before the name of Jupiter was 
liaown in the world ; and that Polyiheifm, at least in eastern countries^ as has been 
well «hewn b^ several celebrated modem authors, was only a corruption of the 
Mosaical religion. The belief in one God was retained even by the Deuids. 
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Y dyddiau, ow I "diW^ddav, 
I Yod jm m&d henwieid l]taV/ ' 
Drwy wylaw ^n wir a dfietiliaht 
£r swyn t6n, 'ac ei* sain tant !^* 
Arverant, o wir vwriadj 
Orchestion glwyi^ion eu gwlad*, 
Devodau Uwythau oil hon, 
Owyl oedd yn eu gwelyddon ; ' 
Hyd y nos, a dynesir - ' ' 
Oalwad, cynhyrviad caih Hu, 
I gychwyn, a theg iechyd, 
A doeth ben, i deithiaw byd. 



RHAN II. 



CoDODD yr -Haul, araul oedd, 
Ar y tyrau, a'r tiroedd : 
A'r adar oedd layar lu, 
A mwynion yn emynu ; 
Yn g6r clau, argangau gwydd» 
Neu diriawn hynod arwyddf, 
I'r llu yn tynu iV taitb, 
V4d dyrva ! dros vyd hirvaitb ! 
Hyber oedd y boreuddydd> 
Ar bob caer dysclaer y dydd ; 
Pan o'u gwlad i ymadaw, 
Hwy a droent dan eu Hit draw : 
A mkd, nid cychwyniad cbwith, 
Drwy vwynder draw i vendith ! ! 

Och alar !— ni ddychwelant 
I'w gwlad ! — na ch^nad ni chant ! 
Ni welant mwy anwylion 
Ochrau haul^ na chwr o hon ! 

* The Visry strikiiig affinity, which the games, customs, aad entertaitimtnts of th»- 
aDHeient CY^ttY setem to have had with those of the Phjbacians, and othew 
described by ^o»ER> shews, almost to a demonstration, that the Ctmey sod those 
nadons hai4 ojde aUd the same ori^n. 

t To consider the singing of birds as a good omen b consonant with the penaasion 
of ancient nations, who placed much of their destiny upon such signs as birds afibrded 
th^m. 

£ 
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Y geulaiif ow ! o'u golwg, 
A'r creigiauy val muriau mwg, 
I s^dd is a soddasant^ 
Dwyrain byd eirian i bant : 
Goris tervyn cylchynawg 
Daear hen, a dw'r yr hawg. 

O ! gwelav etto'r gwiwlu, 
Mawr y dorv, wrth y M6r Du ! 
Man y daw y Danaw dwrv 
IV ganol, a mawr gynhwrv*. 
Hen a gwan, rhwng dwylan d6n» 
A rwyvant ar yr ayon : 
A*i rhediad, mewn mawrhydi, 
Dolenawg> gam-lwybrawg li ! 
Rhwng bronydd, dolydd deiliog, 
Ac weithiau rhwng creigiau crog ; 
A chynhwrv wedi' ch^u> 
O'r uchder i'r dyvnder du. 
Ar y Ian a roe luniaeth, 
Bhan vwyav, wychav a aeth : 
Dan uchder, a brasder brig 
Y coedydd mawr cauedig : 
Neu lie d'ai, yn well, lliw dydd, 
I roi gw^n ar y gwaenydd. 

Drwy ami wlad o wastadedd, 
Ymdeithient, hwylient mewn hedd ; 
Rhai y vyddent (rhyveddol !) 
Deyrnasoedd oesoedd yn 61 : 
Ond etto heb deimlo dyn, 
Na phuriad un oferyn. 
Uu'r awyr oil, a'r eos, 
A'i sain ber, yn nyvnder n6s, 
Ac ami vil o wylltvilod 
Oedd yno, heb weithio'n bod : 
Ond Dyn, mewn dyfryn mkn dai, 
Neu o lysoedd, ni leisiaif. 



* It is natural to conjectare that the progress of the Ctvet, in thdr migradon, 
was along the Dahubb, being that coorse which afforded them, in that early period 
of the world, the greatest facility and conveniency. 

t The countries through which the Cymry passed are here supposed to have baen, 
at that time, hihabited only by birds and wild beasts, such as had not at least been 
subjected to labour in the service of man : there were no vallies in them covered with 
smiling ecttaga nor a kingly palace, whence the cheerful voice of man could be heard ; 
and, should it appear unaccountable, that Hu and his followers should proceed as far 
as Prydaxn, through fertile uninhabited countries^ in which they might settle, let it 
be recollected, that he is represented, in the Poem, like ^Enbas, as guided by divine 
influence^ and that Pa yd a in was the fated country. 
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Cyn hir ar y cevndir c'oedd, 
Ye welwyd eu haml viloedd : 
Ue'r unir, yn Uawr anian, 

I frwd mwy y frydiau m^ ! 

Tybiai rhai y daethai'r dydd, 

Ar viniau yr avonydd, 

I orphwys ar eu dwys daith, 

A rh^u geiiiau'r heniaith. 

Anaddasi a hen oeddynt, 

A hlia, er eu rhin, o'r hynt : 

Benywody babanod bach, 

A rhiyiad o'u rhai aviach*. 

I'r rhai'n y rhoi cyngor Hu 

Dir nesach i deymasu, 

Na Brydain, wen Baradwys, 

Diweddiad ei deithiad dwys. 

Gwelav ev ar y geulan, 

Lion y modd ! yn Uuniaw m^ 

Dewisawl, a da' i osod 

Dinas gyvaddas i vodf . 

Clywav ei lais, adlais oedd 

Lawen i bawb o'i luoedd ; — 

" lach byddwch : — a choviwch chwi, 

" Yn eich calon, eich Celi : 

" A chedwch vyth, a'ch had vau, 

" Ei raddawl drugareddau ! 

" Frwythwch, a byddwch buddiol 
Teh gwlad, ac i'ch had o'ch h6L 
O honoch, er gwahanu, 
Daw enwawg luosawg lu : 
A thrwyddynt eich hiaith wreiddiol, 
O hyd, a ddengys ei h61|. 
Ond myvi, mawrhydi 'r hedd 
A dywys, yn y diwedd, 
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** Fr YNYS i'm a ranodd 
** Duw a'i vys, da yw ei vodd ! 
Ue'r erys, mewn Uawr eirian, 
Yn dda hil,— yn ddi wahan, 
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* LongaBvosque senes, ac fessas equore matres, 

Etqoicqaid tecam invalidunif metaensqae pericli est. — Virg, lib. v. 
t It is not improbable bat that the people called Wendi, in Xtuatta* may be the 
descmdants of those whom H u t^e Mighty settled upon the continent, and for 
whose ancestors it may be said, in the language of the poet :-~ 

" Urbem designat aratro, 
Sortiturque domos,** 
t It is well known that* the names of numberless places upon the continent of 
Ecrrope are of Celtic origin, and have scarcely a shade of difference, either in sound 
or signification, from the names of similar places in Wales at this very day. This 
jifibiids a strong argument that the language of the Cymry was one of the three great 
brtmche$^ to which the celebrated oriental scholar, mentioned in a preceding note, 
traced all the languages now spoken over the world. 
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Cymry, o had Hu.l^iWBARN, 
Hyd ddiwedd byd, — hyd ddydd barn. 



Dywedodd :-^a di oedi, . 
Ev, a'i wyr, vrodyr o vri, 
A welwyd yno eilwaith, 
Vawr 1«. yn tynu iV taith. 
Avonydd annhervynol, 
Nid llai na'r rhai ar eu h61*y 
A'u hwylient, yn heolydd, 
A'u tyn i dervyn y dydd, 
Dilynent eu dolenau 
Meithion, seirf-geimion yn gwau : 
Eu lied, a dyrnder eu Uiv, 
Draw'n y dddl ^ droe'n ddyliv, 
Neu'n frydiauy gangau teg w^dd, 
I'r mor yn gyru mawredd ! 

Och ! yn awr diryawr y d6n, 
A mawr rwygiad mor eigion, 
Ar eu taith, ow ! oered hyn ! 
I'r dyrva a roe dervyn ! 
O YNYS orllewinawl, 
(Addewid) ni welid wawl : 
Ond niwliawg, ddyvn-gloddiawg lawr 
Mor-dervysg, val mur dirvawr, 
O'i ddyvnder yn uchder n^n, 
Yn oleu yn y niwlenf. 

Gerllaw, yn ddistaw ydd oedd 
M^n tawel y minteioedd : 
Mewn pebyll yn gwersyllu, 
IV gweled, ar led, hir lu : 
A'r rhai'n mewn trwmgwsg yr hawg, 
Yn yiloedd anovalawg ! 
Ond Hu oedd ddi gysgu gwn, 
Wr doethay, ar y dwthwn ; 
Yn crwydraw, myvyriaw 'n vawr, 
Ar dervyn y mor dirvawr : 
Ar hyd llawr, rhuad a llev 
Dw'r-lanwad — a'r oleunev 

* The rivers which they followed, in the latter part of their progreat, were, most 
probably, the Elbb and the Rhinb, which appeared to them as laige and boundless 
in extent as the Da nub a and the other rivers which they had left behind them on the 
eastern side of the continent. 

t When thev had arrived on the coast of the German Ocean, they conld see no- 
thing of the island under the setting of the sun, which had been promised to Hu by 
the Guardian Angel ; bat, instead of it, a hazy sea, entrenched by the tempest, and 
rising like an immense bulwark to oppose their &rlher progress. It is, boweverr 
known to mariners, and, indeed, to all who have been at sea in the night-time, that^ 
the darker and more tempestuous it is, the more shining the water of the ocean appeanb 
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Yd Uawn O'dan-beUeDi, 
Bodau nev/ wwch ein byd ni ! 
Pan, val seren w^brcnawl, 
Neu danllyd <g«erbyd y gwawl, 

Y g^nad* o'r deg Ynys^ 
Ger ei yron, a gair o vrys, 
A wnae'n hybardh gyvaffchiad :•— 
" Dyred Hu,'a!th In, fth wlad 
'' Benoda^i^U ^b wsa a^di, ' 

Prvsura, nad.ovna di : 

loR y Ntev^ a'liahr, a wna 

Y mor dawel^-*n»rdwyal 

Cyn hir ary gi«ii& g^wys, 

Brtdautv oil-i Baiadwys^ 
** Byddi^ mewn niawrhydi rhwydd 
** Dyre :— tayvi yw d'arwydd,'' 
DVedodd :— a neidiodd yn wawl 
Drwy^r iieii> Tal seren siriawl, 
Ac ar dtkd faaal-vftehludiad 
Disgynaiy gloetraiV deg wlad. 

Hu Gadarn, o'i vara, wiw vodd, 

Y da 'wyllys deallodd : 
Ac o'i ben, ar gragen grev, 
Ar ei ddeiliaid rhoe ddolev. 
Clywent y llais, adlais hon ' 
Hen greigiau a wnae'n gragion : 
A neidient oil, yn odiaeth, 

rym cwsg, a'i rwyman caeth ! 
Drwy'r wlad, ar doriad y dydd, 
Eu cedyrn, draw'n y coedydd, 
A Ywrient,. gan la¥uriaw» 

A dur-drwcby y deri draw. 
Clydai, niwyraiereilt, 
Devnyddiai, a Uuniai'r lleill, 

Y LLYN6BS wellf, o angor, 
Rhagllaw i veiddiaw i y6r. 
Buan ar • lydafi 'arw lir , 

Yn yroedd aent, aneiriv, 

1 hwyliaw, yn eu helynt, 
Ddivlin eu gw^dd, o vlaen gwynt. 

Seithwailii Haul araul, hirav 
Ymdeithydd drwy birddydd hav, 
Drych hyvawl, yn derchavu 
I*r uchder o'r dyvnder du, 

* The Guardian Angel. 
Some kind of vessels they, most probably, hod used upon the rivers ; but some^ 
thing more substantial^ and of a larger size, was now necessary to transport them over 
the ocean. 
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A welsant, heb dremiant draw 
Ar geulan, ow ! er gwyliaw ! 
Ar y seithvedy gwyUedydd 
Ryw vryn, ar dervyn y dydd, 
A ganvu'n dyrchu o'r din, 
Ac yna, creigiau gwynion ; 
Colovnauy penmanau m6r, 
Neu gaerau'r enwawg oror I 
Tan yr haul : — tywynu'r oedd, 
(Eurlliwiawg,) ar y lleoedd, 
Rhoddent vloedd, yn Uuoedd Uon^ 
A iwygai'r nev a'r eigion : 
A chan vloedd y miloedd maith, 
Drwy'r Ynys draw wr unwaith, 
Adseiniwyd :— gwnaed dwys ennyn 
Llais cyntav dedwyddav dyn* ! 

Drwy'r nos, a da achos oedd, 
Gwylient rhag craig-ddirgeloedd, 
Nes clywed llais ehedydd 

Y wlady ar doriad y dydd ; 
Boreuawl hyber awen, 

A'i chyrch jn entyrch y nin. 

Yna *n, ymalva'n y mor, 
GoUyngent, yn gall, angor : 
Gan union esgyn yno, 
Yr un vryd, ar y wen vro. 

Y mawr Hu, ym more hav, 
(Cu antur !) oedd y cyntav 
I'r Ian ; — ac ar ei liniau, 
Nav y rh6d a wnae vawrhau : 
Gan ddiolch gwn i ddiwad 
Arglwydd mawr arglwyddi mM : 
A Uuniwr diwall anian, 

A roes y yath wlad i'w ran. 

Eu pebyll, i'w gwersyll gwych, 
Drwy hirddydd, yn dra harddwych, 
A lunient : — caent lawenydd, 
Ar ol hyn, hyd dervyn dydd : 
Cwsg wedi a'u cysgodawdd. 
Dawn y Nev, o dan ei nawdd. 

f Pbydain is supposed, in this passage, to have beeu totally uninhabited till the 
arrival of Hu and his followers ; consequently, the shout which they gave on the first 
discovery of it re-echoed from the rocks and cli£fs en its coast, might be considered 
as the first sound of the human voice heard in the island. [The writer is justified in 
this view of his subject by the Triads of the Isle of Britain, which describe this island, 
before it was colomzedby the Cymby, as occupied only by ** bears, wolves, beavers, 
i^nd bisons." See Cambbo-Briton, vol. I p. 8« — £d. Tb.] 
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Mewn breuddwyd, 'min boreuddydd, 
Oyn gwawriaw na defraw dydd, 
Y'ngolwg Hu, 'r Angyles, 
Dda' i nawdd, a ddaeai yn n^s : 
Gan ddangos, liw nos, lawn wertb 

Y briodTwyn wlad brydverth. 
Dangosaiy nid anghyson, 
Bin daear dra hawddgar hon : 
Ymchwydd m6r, a thymorau, 
A Ueoead gwyntoedd yn gwau : 
Amrywiau, iliwian, alias 

Y mwnau yn ei mynwes : 
O ba had caid tyriad teg, 
Gwair, ydau, a'u gwir a^eg, 
£i haml lysiau melysion, 

A frwythau prenau per hon : 
Pa rin a gaid o driniaeth 
Bryn a phant, mwyniant a maeth : 
IV rhaid, pa ymlusgaid lu 
A vyddent oreu 'i veddu : 
Pa yendith gwartheg blithion : 
A mawTwych nerth meirchyn hon : 
Pa vreision, ddovion ddevaid 
Dda oeddy a'u gwisgoedd a gaid ! 
£y a'i physg yn hyddysg gwnaeth^ 
O'r eigion, a'u rhywogaeth ; 
Gwyllt, gwar, cu adar coedwig, 
Ac awen pob perchen pig ! 

I>ivlanodd:-*a divlinion 
Oedd Hu, 'n awr, a'r Uu 'n wyr lion : 
Torent o gwsg naturiawl, 
Ynghyd ac eurbryd y gwawl ! 
Codai 'r haul araul o'i lys, 
Yn dwyrain, lie nad erys : 
Val tanllyd grwn vyd o vor, 
Ac eurai 'r hardd-deg oror. 
Derchai, ymnerthai 'n ei wawl, 
Ac ar ei phryd rhagorawl, 
Ei wen o'r wybren a rodd, 
(Gain olwg :) gwn na welodd 
Dirionach, na glwysach gwlad, 
O linyn ei olwyniad ! 
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CB.eTB.wg oedd ym mhob cyrau, 
A mor, ei chylch, mawr iV chau ; 
A'i fiydiau oedd> gyfredin, 
Khwng creigiau penmanau ^i min : 
Lie, ryw ddydd, o drevydd draw, 
A gwledydd, y gwneid gludaw 
Trysorau, mewn llongau llawn, 
A seigiau byd, gwresogia#D. 
Ei gwyneb ydoedd gwaenydd • ' 
Meillionawg deiliawg y dydd : 
Dyfrynau, bryniau heb riv, 
A dolydd cyrau 'r -dyiiv : 
Bronydd, daft goedydd gwiwdeg, 
Khid Duw ar y rhiwian teg : ' 
Cain vai. He canai 'r eos 
Draw i'r Neb., drwy oriau 'r nos : 
Dyrys wastadoedd deri, 
A lie 'r hydd oedd ei llawr hi. 

Drwy ranau draw yr Ynys, 
Tir y vro, yr aent ar vrys, 
I chwiliaw, 'mhob iach ^aelod, 
Ac ochrau, am r^au 'i vod. 
Lliaws aent i orlle win, 
A rhai i ogledd yr bin : 
I'r dwyrain gyrwyd ereill, 
Fr deau Uwythau y UeilL 
£u teithiau diau, bob dydd, 
Tervynent ar avonydd, 
Yn treiglaw, neu 'n chwyddaw 'n chwyrn, 
Drwy hen goedydd draw 'n gedym: " 
Val rhydd heolydd bylaw, 
Rhwng llwyni «' d'rysni draw. - 
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OV rhai'n, nid Ueiav v rhwysg 
A dyvai iti, Davwysg ! 
Lie rhoes Hu vwyngu, i vod. 
Bur syWaen ei breswylrod*. 
Havren, a Menai hyvryd, 
Dyvrdwy, a Chonwy wych hyd : 
Ac ochrau llynau Uawnion^ 
Y mwn dAd, a min y d5n, 
Yn addas i anneddu, 
Gwn ydoedd Ueoedd y Uu. 



* It 18 not inconsistent, at least with probability, to soppese, tliat Hu fixed his 
place of residence on the banks of the Thames; for few other places in the Island 
coold have afforded so many and great advantages ; ^not to mentioi^ that London u 
known to have been a place of great importance, and^ therefore, probably, of great 
antiquity, even in the time of Julius Cjesar. 
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Hofion iawA oedd fynonau, 
Gwnaent ddolur a char iachau : 
iiyna'n deg caid llan, un dydd, 
O vwyniant rhwng dau rynydd*. 
Da, val hyn, mewn dwyvawl hedd, 
Ym mronau amryw annedd, 
Trigasant, mewn Uwyddiant lion, 
A gwledda^n eu gwelyddon : 
Dan un Tad, sev Hu Gadarn, 
Rhwydd wir ben, a rhoddwr barn. 

Ond Hu, penwynu a wnaeth, 
Mawr alwad dydd marwolaeth, 
A'i nos hir oedd yn neshau, 
Oer ddiweddiad ar ddyddiau. 
£r ei rlidd, a^i wir wreiddio 
Yn hil aneiddil hen No, 
Yr einioes 3rn dirwynu, 
O hyd, oedd heyyd i Hu, 
Wrdi einioes y' ngkynoesoedd, 
Byr, a brau ei edau oedd. 

Oalw a wnae 'nghyd a'u gilydd, 

bob Uwyth, dylwyth, un dydd ; 
Ac adrodd ei deg oedran. 
Dawn a roes Duw yn ei ran ; 
A'i nesh'&d o'r einioes hon, 

1 vawr wawl anvarwolion. 

** Duw 'r tadau (da'i rad) dVedodd, 

'* Yma'i wlad, wiw vdd o'i vodd, 
A'n dygodd, enwedigawl, 
Ym mliob bro, a vyddo'i vawl ! 
Gwlad brydlon hon, a hynod, 

" Un yw o vwy enw i vod : 
Mai eres unbenes bydd, 
A gyrch glod goruwch gwledydd. 
Mawr Ynys am wroniaeth 
Y yydd hon a'i meibion maeth : 

** Am ryddid, am wiw-roddion 
Celvyddyd, bydd hyvryd hon : 
Am bob dawn verih a berthyn 
I 'wyllys Duw, a lies dyn ! 

** O ! chwithau, coyiwch weithion 
Holl vawredd rh3rYedd yr Idn : 
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* Tbis description may be appropriated to the situation of Bath, a place which, 
on account of the remarkable properties of its waters* could not have long escaped 
the notice even of the first settlers in Prydain. The city of Bath is also known 
to have been a place of considerable antiquity ; and of its present state there needs 
DO description. 

F 
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Cynhaliwr ei^cain lidynt, 

Ar bob taith hirT.ajth a hyat. 

Gwn i'ch mysg rhyw.gjnnmyag gmutk 
<< Dygir, a l]^gredif aeth : 
" Ond i*a. Ion, Duw a'i e»w*tt Iah, 
" Duw ni newid. Ion N<oah» 
'* A gredir> s^sgwellr gw&wl 
** Gweddaidd yr ^ol trag^wydd&wl* 

A dyr o'r u<^]4era«9 

I droi iV g^ir dcaw o'r gau. 

Pan dreigla (yrva ervawrl) 

Blynyddocidd Uuoedd y Uawr, 

Cyn dyrod diwiedd^nod. dyft, 

A daear-vyd i d^Brvyn, 
** Saiy hoedlawg g;oY. sevydliad 
" Cadarn Hu, a'i lu'n y wlad, 

Y'ngh6r y Cymmrodorjon, 

A vwynheir yn y van hoa." 
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D'wedodd : — aq at ei dadau 
CynnuUwyd ei bryv-vwyd brau.: 
A'i enaid, wedi einioes, 
I dir hedd y Dcw a'i r^oesj 
Coviaw'a lur y cyviawa Hu, 
Ei vri oil, a'i vawr allu, 
A wnaed ar o) marwolaje^h^ 
A rhin oil yr byn a wnaeth. 
O DDYLiv a'i ddialo^df 
Hevyd Coy di-anghoy oedd.: 
Ond yn Hu, rbag Imrddu tdn. 
Vawrygus o yor eigion^ 

Y rho'ent eti hyder yr hawg 
Benay, a'i.TCHAiN banawo?. 
O bob Uyn, mewn dyfiryn deg» 
Draw ar wjrneb^ drwy'r 

Y tyii^^t (liuient) a'r lau, 
A drigent o boibdrygau, 
Yn Hu^.m^^frngallu a gwaitfa* 
Tybid tu hwnt i obaith : 
Pum angeU orucbd rai^! 

Ar alwad a,reolai : 

* Sach are the traditions handed down to os of H0 Gjlda&n* m they are supposed 
more parttcolarly to relate to tlie Ddage. With the troth or'the rationalitj of them, 
the author considers himself to Imve nothing to do ; hot this maj he obsenred, that 
the^ are certainly not more ahsurd than similar traditions, so common among eastern 
nations ; such as, that a great Ji^ was the cause of the universal deluge, with many 
others of the same nature. The lowing of Hu's prominent oxen, the piece of has 
chain, and his five angels are mentioned by the bards, as late as the fou rt e en th 
century; and are well known to those who are conversant with Cambrian tndl* 
tions. £See this subject folly discussed in the CAMBRo-BRiToyy vol. i. pp. 1S{8» and 
yol; il p. 69— Ed. Tr.] 
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Nerthawg oedd, on wyrth ao iav^, 

Ynad eovn y Duwiau, 

A godai yya, gyd a'i vor, 

AH vuriauy i'r nev oror; 

A thid Qfedd annrhaethadwy 

O vainty ac id bu «ii vwy; 

A roe'r tir, a'r atfr3nr teg 
Yr ydau mewn gwir adeg ? 
Neu'r coedydd Iwyiik o frwjrthau ? 
Neu' mil hw3rnt9 a wnke amlhau ? 

H.V, a ftt'n dysgu dyn 
Lavurwuth y lawvomyn, 
Hyny, i gyd a hanodd, 
DynaH iiii» rid Duw 'a ei irodd ! 

Y'ngh6r y b^r gerddoiiaeth, 
Yn eu mys^ o'i ddysg a ddaeth^ 
Nid hawdd yr anghoyid Hu, 
Na'i ymidrodd yn mydni. 
Rhagoriy 'mhob rhyw gariad^ 
A wnae Hu, Tal doetbgu dad : 
Mewn gwlady nid oed dodadwy 
Na Menu na Vishnu Ywyf. 

Vell/r aeth, wr odia^th rin* 
Hu'n DDt7W» haanwedd ddewin: 
Allorauy mknau mynycb^ 
Iddaw ey, am ei ddau ycb^ 
A godent^ yn y goed^ig^ 
DDERWYDDOMy dan vraisgion vrig 

Y deri : — Ue'n awdurawl> 
Mewn tanllyd gerbyd a gv^awl« 

Y d'ai Hu ; gan flamu'n flwch 
Mewn dig : — MU a mwyn degwcfa» 
Yn ol eu rheol a'u tb^d, 

1 roi' borth i'r aberthiad. 

* AXX en hi hoi iyi ^ffi^f^ IhfkbtfU lpdra-ii» 

Avt9 xn> yMn ipu0*M/M*| «iUTn it haXmrc^ 

2ttfh fttv My tviiTd frtf; p lov OlXviAfFOf 

AncaifjLtn, — -Hom. II. Lib. viii. 25. 
t Hu Gadarn cannot certainly be considered in fi more proper light tban as the 
deified benefactor of the Cymry. The qualities attributed to Mm i^e similar to those 
■scribed to Menu and Viihnu of Hindu celebrity ; and the reason that the traditions, 
relating to those Tenerated personages in the east, are more prqvalant than those 
relating to Hu Gaoarn among us, is owing to the unaltered state of the religious 
cned among eastern nations. Even a few years back, traditions relating to Hu 
QhHAMti were mach more common among the uneducated part of the Gym » Y than 
Himj ott Alt present [For some notices respecdng the oonformity of the IndSan and 
Webb vi^tMogy see tbeCAMsno-BniTow, voL ii. pp. 6fi, 389, 4nd yoK iii* p. f69* 
*-Ed.Tr.] 
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Y derbfyni dir Iftwnion • 
Ni wneir mwy yn aaair MoN : 
Lie tywyll, y Uetyai 
Anhygoel oTergoel vai. 
Ond trech, na'r rhai'n, cromlereh&u^ 
Colovnawg, cylchawg yn cau 
Allorau gynt, llawr y gwaed, 
A'i arwyddion o ruddwaed. 
Wrth ddistaw vyvyriaw^n vaith, . 
A rhoi trem ar y trymwaith, 
Yr awen a wel helynt 
Lluoedd y dig oesoedd gynt. 
A loynych ydyw m^au 
CreiuoQ oyergoelion gaa : 
Yn Ty ngwlad, ar dremiad draw, 
A welav ow I dan wylaw, 
A diolchy yn dra diwad. 
Am air lien y mawr wdWad*. 

Ondy yy ngwlad, er llygriadllu, 
Ac hir gamrwysg ar Gymru, 
Pa davod fraeth y draetha 

Dy vawrion vendithion da ? • - 

A vu genedl v^g unwaith. 
Is U^n y furvaven vaith, 
Nac y buom, hil Gomer, 
(Hen ach) anwylach iV Ner T 
O ! mae 'nghalon yn lloni, 
Gan gynunaint y w'r braint a'r bri, 

gariady a rhid Duw 'r hedd, 

1 genedl Gymru geinwedd ! 
Un ydyw hon hynodawl, 
Ym mysg y rhai ucha'u mawl, 
A gadwodd yn deg wiwdon 
£i hiaithy yn berfaidi o'i b6n : 
Daliodd hon^ er y Diluw, 
A'i pblant addoliant i Dduw : 
A U^n anvarwawl enaid, 

O hyd, a bywyd di baid. 

Ar led yn wasgaredig, 

Iddewon dyvnion eu dig 

A welir : — pie mae'n wiwlu 

Roegiaidy a Rhuyeiniaid yu ? 

Pie clywir gwir deg araith 

Eu hen ddysg, ddigynunysg iaith 7 

* Upon looking back to the blood j rites of Druidkm, the Cambrian Christian can 
no Jew than feel an excitement to gratitude and ezoltation» when he consident that 
in no country on the face of the. earth is Christianity more uniyersally receiTed than 
it ii in Wales at this present day. 



Rhwng creigiau^ muriau moroedd 
Ac i'th lu> hen Gymru g'oedd, 
Gadawyd gwe y DuwiAU, 
Syw Deyrii gynt, Sadwrn ac Iau* : 
Sev iaith Hu, a saiv ei thir, -- 

Od Awen y adewir. 

Ond gyd a ch3rnyyd och aeth, 
A chiliawdd val drychiolaeth ! 
Awen oedd i weinyddu 
I hen vyd,* a faevyd Hu ! 
Awen arall win-eiriau, 
Yy nydd y sydd yn neshau : 
A chlod, a (U-Teddrod yawl^ 
Yw ei rhodd i wyr haeddawl. 
Yelly byd, a'i ynvyd waiithy 
(Gwael em !) a gilia ymaith : 
I rin, ac i'r awenydd 
Saiv iindod di-ddarrod ddydd: 
Un rhan i ddawn a rhinwedd, 
Hynt i yawl, tu hwnt i vedd. 

* '* 'These are the people/' says Ably>t Pezron, " who have the honour to .pre* 
serve the laoguage of the posterityof Gomer» Japhbt's eldest son^andthenephenfof 
Shbm» the language of those princes, called Saturv and Jupiter, who passed 
for great dbitibs amongst the ancients." [It^may be proper to remark here, that 
the popular notion of the descent of the Cymry from Goher, however suitable to 
the purposes of a poetical composition like this, is by no means to be regarded as an 
faiytorical fact Had M. Pezron been versed in Welsh, he would have known that it 
was contrary to the genius of the language to derive Cymry from Gomer; whereas, on 
the other hand, we are abundantly justified by history in identifying the Gtmb y with 
tbeCiMBBi and Cimmbrii of ancient writers.— See p. 14, ante, and, also, the Cam- 
bbo-Briton, vol. L p. 47, and vol. iii. p. 286. — Eb. Tr.] 
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TO THE CYMMRODORION. 

Thb Author of the following Poem begs leaTe to remark, that 
he has treated the subject m a sungle historical strain, leaying out 
all fabulous accounts of Hu Gabarn, whom he considers merely as 
a Great Man, or, in other words, a hbro, worthy of haying his 
name immortalized. It is true, that the historical facts concerning 
him are but scanty ; nevertheless, sufficient is said in the Triads, and 
in the subsequent allusions to him in the Works of the Bards, to 
pronounce him a person of pre-emiuent qualities, imd of gi^^at note 
in his time. Therefore, imagination may easily fill up the chasm in 
a plain and natural way, without recourse to mythological or 
abstruse speculations. That Hu was a chieftain who led a party 
of his countrymen from a certain place in Asia (then called 
Defrobani) into Gaul, and thence to Britain, cannot be doubted. 
Other chiefs, such as Prydain ab Aedd Mawr, &c, followed his 
example ; and thus our isle became first peopled by different tribes 
of one nation, called Ctmrt. 

In the Poem before us nothing improbable or irrelevant to the 
subject has been introduced. The Author, therefore, respectfully 
submits it to the perusal of his countrymen, without farther com- 
ments, than briefly to state (for the sake of those not thoroughly 
acquainted with the Wekh language) that the following are its 
general contents. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



The Awen requested to assist in the work, and to give the author a gtiropse 
of former agesy and particularly of the primitive state of the CTicaTy 
amongst whom Hu Gadarn was a conspicuous chief, endued with wisdom, 
and a proficient in the sciences, especially music and poetry. He is 
favoured with a view of Gwlad yr Hav, (or summer land,) where the 
Ctmrt resided— -Their primitive happy Hkntti* Afterwarft their discords 
and intestine quarrels, which caused Hu and his friends, who were 
peaceably inclined, to quit their native land, and eventually their landing 
in the Uaney liUf since called Britain (Ptydain). 

Allusions to Madog ah Owain Gwynedd, who quitted his country from 
similar motives, and discovered a new world, since called America. 

The joy of Hu and his fdiowers at discovering so &ir and fertile a country 
—They retire to rest on the green sod—Address to Sleep— Hu hath a vision 
respecting the future state of his colony— Their various vicissitudes to the 
present day, at the bright prospect of which he awakes full of rapture. 

Hu ascends a hill to view the surrounding country— Addresses the rising sun 
and other luminaries, which leads him more devoutly to pay his adoration 
to their Great Creator, whose Uesstags bcr iaiploret on his infant colony- 
Returns X4f. his companions— They explore the coantry, and fix on proper 
situations for their Druids and Bards — ^He teaches his countrymen to cul- 
tivate the land by the use of the plough— The oxen taught to assist in it, 
and in draining several parts hitherto overflowed, which is signified by the 
Tchain Banaufg, or fat oxen, drawing the Aioaae from the lake of floods. 
Sec. and stopping its farther progress bjembankmenlh-^The colony flourishes 
—Music and poetry cultivated— Thar love of liberty— Address to liber- 
ty— Thdr bravery in defence of it, &c. 

Hu lives to a good old a^ beloved and respected by aU— The fable of the 
Tcham Banaa^ tamtftd of as allegorical^ sigpu^img the cultivation of the 
land by means of patience and industry— The conclusion. 
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HU GADAHN 



CYWYDD. 



By Mr. THOMAS JONES*, op Long Acrb. 



Cynhyrved can hy ervawr, 
Barod nwyv ym bryd, yn awr ! 
Ti, vy AWEN, wyt vywiawl, 
Gelli ^m digoni k gwawl, 
A dangaws imi dynged 
Oesoedd gynt,— ys wiwdda ged. 
Gwyddost ti — gweddus dy air, 
Gu dduwies d gwedd ddiwair, 
Ansoddau hynaws addas, 
Neu drablin vyd cethin cas. 
Hen Oesoedd ;-'ac Hanesion 
Gwyr da vri, sy ger dy vron. 

Cymry cu, — dy deulu di, 
A'u doniau a adwaeni : 
H6ni byth, neud hyn yw barn ? 
Giwdawd yr ben Hu GADARNf. 
Eve ydoedd hyv awdur, 
Llawn ei ben o bob lien bur ; 
Eye oedd Dad mwynvad maeth, 
Ebrwydd ddawn, ein Barddoniaeih; 

• Author of the Prise Ode, for 1821, above inserted, and on which account it 
was that Mr. Jones very liberally withdrew this Cywydd from the competition for the 
pieient year. Its merit, however, has induced the Society to ^ve it a place m thwr* 

TBAVSACTIOlfS. — Ed. Tb. ^ , J * J *• 

t The three pillars of the Isle of Britain— the first, Hu Gadarn, who conducted ,- 

the Cymiy mto the Isle of Britam, &c.-^The Triads, [See this particular Triad trans- ,.„ 

lated m the Cambbo-Bbiton, vol. u p. 45. — Ed.Tb.] : *« 
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Ae eilw hof» y ciau Hu 

Gwnai jn ddwys§;ail gain ddysgu ; . 

A dysgai^ a bryd esgud, 

£i wyr teg i aru Tud. 

Gwnawn iddo Gas lawn addwyn, 

Cofaad, yn llawn mydriad mwyn. 

Trwy y gwawl ter, y gwelav* 
Glau dir hof, sev Gwlad jt Hay ! 
Mawr enwid Cymry yno, 
Gwyr a braint goreu o'u bro. 
Clyway yno— clau yw3miant» 
Yydru ymysg teulu taut: 
Lien, a'i hawl, yn llawn o hedd, 
Dyran3rnt eu da rinwedd 
At unwaithy yn hir yno,— 
Llenwynt— 'hyrrydynt y vro. 

Yn eu mysg, hyddysg oedd Hi?, 
Glyw dilyth i'w glau Deulu ; 
Gvrr enwawg, gwiw Arweinydd, 
A'i enw oedd dda yn ei ddydd. 
Clau Yoddion pob celyyddyd 
Adwaenai, — boddiai y byd. 
Gwyddai nrwiau gwedd'r Awyr, 
A £yraw dramwyaw myr ; 
Ond, ei Wlad yn dylodaidd 
A dig rwysg ki hyd y gwraidd^ 
Gan R3rTel, ac uvel cas 
Gwyniau eiddig, anaddas. 
Ghiryarllyd.wyr enbyd, oedd 
Yn taeru er mwyn tiroedd : 
Aynt i ymladd (hynt amlwg 
Pob troseddau gau eu gwg.) 
A nwydau drwg, a nod draws, 
Dihoenynt bob da hynaws : 
Y Cledd, a'i sylwedd jrn sal, 
Noeth o'i wain aeth yn anial. 

Gwyr Hu a wnaynt garu hedd, 
A rbodiaw mewn anrhydedd : 
Dewisynt vyd da iesin 
Hyvryd, yn lie bljrngvyd blin : 
A gadael gwnai, a'i giwdawd, 
« Wlad. yr Hay, i lid a rhawd : 

*'<H»l*i3[rHcv(or Sammer Comitry) is, moet likely, a. name given to the ipcft 
vbere the Cymry resided, from its being a pleasant and delight&l plao^ fa tb« 
MaHnogion Prince Ptrdl is said to dwell in Owlad yr Hm>. [In the Tnads this Sam- 
flwr Country is ctX\td Uefnbam, and u explained to mean Constantinople.— See Cam* 
■mo-B&iTOjr, voL i. p. 4ftt— £d» Tb.] 
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A chan ei ddyig ymyug mp, 
A holl ifjrvflau lluY aWVr, 
Ceisio a wnai dai ar don,-^ 
Da gychody er had ^wychidn ; 
Ac 5116 'tt rhfeSy Ijn^es lan^ 
Helyiit byil ! hwylieht allttn 
O'u gwlad vaeth — pw galed vyd — 
I'w cliwaltt, Tieb ddychMrelyd ; 
l)^cjhlaw tramwy aw ymysg 
Gwyr dirvawr, ag cgr dervysfT- 

Uyaa o vyd Uawn o tat, 
Ar weilgi yn wrolgir, 
Ein Hynariaid yn byrion 
Treiddynt,— nid oviiynt y ddtt» 
Nes canvod mewn hynod hwyi 
Y ber Ynys*— bro anwyl; 
Hof Ynys oedd^ a ph^nav, 
Ail dir i hpf W^ad yf Hair. 

RhiawBddawly thai o naddyitt^ 
Yn yr biT neu yr arw bynt, 
Di-seibiant a droenant draw 
Tiia Gwlad,— neiid teg Lydawf 
Ac ynOy cenr ^to rai 
O'r yrva, *» arwyr ervai. 

Uawn gwiwdcb, Uyaa gwedi^ 
Yn glud un aeth o'n g\fdad ni ;-^ 
Madawgt, Dywysawg da wedd, 
*< laiim genau Owen Gwynrfd :** 
le eve, k^i vor 
O ddig a^ach ddygyvor^ 
Nes oafietel, wr bael a i%dd, 
Vwy daifiwed Vyd Newydd. 

Awft yn ol» Awen, eilwaifb 
6ra£ goy, hyd at gorf y gwaitb. 
Canvu Hu, a'i lu, y wlad 
,6edd beraidd idd en bwriad, 
Ac i'r Hut, buan beb om 
Ai, k'i ryvedd wyr eovn. 

* The lale of Britain, before it was inhabited, was ealffeA die Honey hU, &c — 
The Triadt, [See the CAiiBito-BRiTON, vol. i. p. a— £ik T^.] 

t Madog, the son of Owain Gw;]fnedd, in con8e<(iienee.o£ the discoids then too 
prevalent amongst his countrymen, took to the ocean, and discovered a new worldt 
:i^«cl».||iaie4iMitto be Amenta. €lQe of oor aneitiat bMds baa theM Uam Inaila- 
vkonlo it4-<*-t 

" 3folog wych mwyedig medd 

' «« bwik genaa 0«Min> GlryaeM 

" Ni Tvnai dir v'ena^Jledd:. 1 , , ■ a -c • 

** Na da mawr ond y moroedd." 
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Huan* deg» (loew ^mi^ fyOg 
A na\V8 l))ip 4i 'n y9bleiiayc(d 
A ffwead Iwys, i prphwy^aw 
I'r lion ^rem Orlleifui draw» 
Pan diriai Pen y dewrion, 
Eirian tail yr Ynys hon : 
Yny0 ft gwedd o nava'gn, 
P^n Gwynya o«dd» paa ganva : 
Bro lesawl hyber lysiau, 
A gwydd glwys, oil ft g^edd glau ; 
Bro firwythlon, dirion a da» 
A gwcrad oedd— *ail Gardd AdiU. 

OftD y daitb dra hirmth Inm, 
A dir rwygaw drwy'r eigion, 
Blin oeddynt, heb lonyddtt*— * 
Taa vantell dywell a du 
Hen NoSy gwnajrnt huno 'n ia#lf 
Troai Cwsg hwy i*^ tir cftl. 

Cwtg anwyl ! ceisiaw yteyd 
A wnay ber vwynder dy vyd ! 
Dy lonydd yyd, lanay Yodd» 
Rhy Iwydd i wr a luddiodd : 
0#ir Teddyg ft gvar yoddioo 
I Twrw hell wae o'r vro h3n : 
Gorphwysva y dyn da doeth, 
Chwerw ^nyd, ocb> i'r aonoeljb : 
Dy boewvro nid yw hyvryd, 
I'r euawg avry viawff rryd ; 
Ond i'r dyn miiryn, devr a da» 
Cyvaill ydwyt ft'i covia. 

Aff o«go bUn, i gysgu 
Yn drymllyd> heyyd fti ELu. 
Velly Awen, vy Uywies, 
Trp di 'n awr> dyred yn ne^, 
I gu adrawdd mewn giwiw-dreyn, 
Tnyy Ganiad ddyliviad levn, 
Ei yreuddwyd ar voreuddydd 
H6naid»-->b^ndigaid y dydd I 

Gweltd WMf t|eb ly wiad t^ 
Vaith oesoedd yn ywyth iesin : 

^ Cymiyddd ev trin eiddo» 

J*. FrwythlonW, hyvrydid j rrp. 

Bodlmideb^ ac undeb qaiii 
Tra brawdttl WQdd> trwy Qrydain, 

* Tbe Gwrneddiipon SocVety l^ftve fi ii^edal^ m wlii9|i is r^nresented Hv OAi>A%fi 
ID tbe act of landing in this isuuid at sunsd. 
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N«8 i gethern ufernawl* 
A Hid hyll) erchyll ei hawl» 
Ddwys Tlino y vro dda vri, 
Ac anial oedd y cyni. 

Draig o aiwys drwg afenii 
Yw Rhyyd btin» ge&in g«m ; 
Gw^n anialy a gwenwyna 
Rinweddau, a doniau da. 

O Ryvel ! ry arw ovid, 
Tarddiad rhwng Iladrad a llid, 
Troi 'r ydwyd oror radawl^ 
Mai gwlad hell dy dad y diawl. 

Gwelai Hu 'n ymgiliaw Hedd 
(Chwerw hanes !) a'i chwaer Rhinwedd, 
A lltdy gyda goyid gau, 
HyllaT ing, a Ilev angau, 
Yn troi o'r wlad hof lad, flwch^ 
A bryd goreu Brawdgarwch^ 

Estroniaid^—'ys trueni, 
Deuynty a brathynt eu bri, 
Mai bleiddiaid diriaid, 'mysg da 
DdeTaid> iV Uwyr ddiva. 
Gadawynt helynt o'u bol^ 
Bang waew ac angeuoL 

Rhuveinwyr— rhai vu enwawg, 
Dojrnty arw hynt, yr hawg ; 
A rhoddynt idd eu Rhyddid 
Arcboll dwvn, ac erchyll did I 
Yno Saeson, hydrion haid^ 
Taerion gadorion diriaid, 
T6aawg y doynt yno, — 
Trwy Trad meddiannynt y Tro, 
Uychlynwyr, ysbeilwjrr byd, 
Hyvion aynt yno hevyd 
O'r anhyyryd oer nwyvre, 
Hawdd daith, er enhuddo De I 
I'r Wlad ar ol heriad hyll, 
Gadawynt gaddug tywyll. 

Gwedi hyn, y D3rn doniawl, 
Cai olwgy ac amlwg wawl 
Ymhellach, a gwychach fwedd, 
Llanw rhadawl, llawn anrhydedd. 
Deuai o'i vlaen, divai lyw, 
Ansoddau ein oes heddyw ; 
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Oes hyiiod a wnai s^^u 

A'i cUod, yr hyiiod war Hu* 

Llenwai arial ei galbn, 
L16nai yryd^ Uawenai yron f 
FawrNeT oedd, a defro Vnaetb 
Yn Uawn nwyrau Hon avisetii. 

Ar adeg gwawr b^r odiaeth, 
Heb gyfraw, i rodiaw 'r aeth ; 
A chai vryn rhyw uchav vro, 
1 Toreu wiw ryvyrio. 
Yr Haul cu, rhoai liw cain, 
Wrid eiiiasy ar y Dwyrain : 
A h6ni* nawdd hwn, a wnaeth 
Y Gwr, k bywiawg araeth :— 
Awr Iwys ! ar oror laswerdd 
Modd diyai, datganai Grerdd. 

" Ti, Haul awyr wyt loewav 
Mewn nerth, o waith mawr-rym Ner 
Pellen wyd, pwy eill nodi, 
Byw dan ! dy loew W3rneb di ? 
Mewn gwagpwybr mwyn yw gogylch 
Plaaedau, 'n gwarau ^n dy gylch : 
A dylira dy leuyer 
EiriaSy at awyr y ser. 
Syr gwibiawg, lloBgymawg» Ibit 
Hyd y nyv, a da noviant 
Yn llawn gwres, mal dy des di^ 
Drwy vydoedd di-riyedi ! 
Eilun wyt i Haul y Nev, — 
Bur ogonaid Bor gwiw-ney ; 
0*i ddwylaw y daw dy dan 
A phryd aur,~0 frwd eirian I 
A thi, a oleui Loer 
Naws eiddil, ar Nos addoer. 

la, y loew wiw Leuad, 
Banon dwvr, di Iwrr dy lad I 
. Ti 'n araul is haul y sydd 
Lwys blaned, loew ysblennydd : 

* Th« address tcTthe sun aud heavenly bodies, after a peiiloas ▼<rjrage, may not be 
deemed improbable in those early ages ; and that it should lead such an enlightened 
mind as Hu Gadabn to a right knowledge of their great Creator, so as to addien 
Him in the words following, may, likewise, be justly presumed. The Druids, no 
donbt, had a right notion of the Supreme Being, although intermixed with supersd- 
tioas reverence for inferior deities ; and that Ho must have been at their head, or, 
lather, at the head of the Bardi, is evident by his being the inventor of munc and 
poetry. [See.CAMBRo-BRiTON, voL ii. p; 390. — En. Tr.] 
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Ca No8 dd« giutt ^ gwi9iU 
Lerw geiiyd>— *Lper og0iie44* 
Ail i'r Haul dy oleu rhad, 
Loew lewychy ail Oleuad. 
Grw^n radawl, gweini 'r ydwyd 
I:Bor dydd-^ei biiawd wyd. 
" Yt yr haul o vor haU*/* 
A mor yw dy oror di : 
lianw a thrai, II611 with reol 
Eu lliyiant, deiiaot ar d'61/' 

Gwr mwyn oeid,^jmgtyn»i 'n ti, 
Enw ei Bduw a wnai ddewis ; 
loli a wnai et Lyw 'n uwch^ — 
Od y gwiw Vod digyruwch ? 



it 
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Ti AwouR pob da, ydwyd 
Dm hael Ion, — Awdiir baul wyd : 
P^nay lor, — O pwy na vydd 
TaB y ner iti 'n UTydd ? 
*' Duwlioenvawl da ei hanyod, 
Engyriawly ryyeddawl ¥OD 1 
Blien anwyly goiiioen Ynad, 
'^ Cry* dwr man, €reawdiir nad i 
<« Pa^diav dy Enw, PecdicA 
" Daiar a nyir, dwrr a aaa !'' 

** Dygaist m ar hyd eigion, 
" I le teg, scv y Wlad hoa : 
Gwlad odiaetb wir glodadwy, 
A Gwlad i vydd fa>^ glod vwy ; 
Dyro Tendith, drwy iirwyiidar, 
TA Weiaioa aowylicai^r^Ner I 
Er llwyddaw heb beicBaw byth, 
Mwyn vddeilioid, yma 'q ddily^th/^ 
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Ar boi liyn 9 ei^awl, Qv, 
Ys ^nydy a wnai synu 
Wrth weled t^eed oedd tir 
Hen BrydaiAy-T^hon yw 'n bco^. 

CrwaiKwynf o$»dd, gwen w^ addas 
A wnai eilio y vro vras ; 
Pob bryn, pob dyfry» a^dol^ 
Ys euraid oedd, a siripl: 



* This liQiiis jGrom » beautifal tnin4ation of one of Anacieon's Odes^bj Oorotiwj 
(Qwauu 

t The spripg is choseo a« the period of their landing i|^ preference to tnj c&ttt 
ie«8on» in conteqaence of its being the proper time fot cahiratlBg the land, &c.' - 
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Tydip Kiaetli geneAkntdi 
TSwyyfxA Dyn Ac Amirtkil 1 

Trwy goedwig trigai ftdar 
Lon gerddy ag eilwyon gwar : 
Devii^, 4 phob da dotioB» 
Yn pori 'mysg llwyiii ^n UoM» 
A welai ev, — wiw olwg 
Drawheb 4iiiveiliaid «kwg. 

Hu Gadarn jm mw, gfridi> 
A'i blaid,---^n hynaviaid ni, 
Medctianna gwaaynt, ttodd amtoii*, 
Elw y tir, sev y Wlad hon. 
Gwelytit) trateithynty ytud 
Gwiwlan, ag enwawg ohid ; 
A buan, yn eiriaii 4em 
Mwytk eiddo amaethyddiaeth. 
Draw yr ych & drdai 'r ar, 
lawn Uusgai 'n ewyUysgar; 
Peraidd « jnwyth^ oV pridd OMt 
Deilliaw a wnai bad aUan 1 
Ac y'mhob Uain, y drain drwg 
Uwyr gilyntoU o'r gotwg; 
A llosgid the, y llesgaidd 
Vwyeri, Uwyni byll wraidd. 
AniiJwcb, trwy degw^ da 
lawnvodd, tto^i yn WynVa : 
Tirsycbid, adaliddwrr 
Heb ddy)iY> — pawb o^d iMilwn*. 
lAyns, llawer IJyn LHon 
Gostegidy — dovid m ddti. 
Ll^ hti dwvr a ltwybra« du, 
QWeryA a gai ei ani. 

Cawsant» gyda Uwyddiant Hon, 
Dit addas i V Derwyddon : 
Derw k grym daiar Fw gwraidd» — 
Glan cfQtawg Iwyni iMddd ! 
Brawdawl catd amryw BrydydJt 
Parawd, tan gysgawd y gwydd* 
Barddbniaetb beraidd ea&tt, 
Cai le glwysy ac Eilw glau : 
Q bob urddauy bu Beirddion 
Vb UwyddaWy a lleisiaw 'n Don : 
Trwy 'r Wlad, heb ddebyriad ayn^ 
Ardaloedd oedd iV'dd3ri». 

* Hu 641MJIM it laid ti> haT« taken qniat; pMieisioa of the land, without war or 
Uoodshedf viz. — " The first was Hu the mighty, who conducted the OfMBt^ into the 
Isle of Britain, and took potsession of the land in justice and in peace," tn*-^THddM» 
[See the Cambbo-Briton, vol. i. p. 47. — Ed. Tr.] 
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y f^rir war Hy^ garwr|iedd, 
Neud yw virain dy rawredd I 
Eto 'r ydwyt ti radawl, 
Ni vydd heirelydd dy vawl. 

Cymry, er Uwyr hofWyr hedd, 
Rheidiawl iddynt Anrhydedd : 
A Rhyddid, y rhai haeddawl, 
Yw eu mwyaT — hofav hawl. 
Y'mUaid hon, gwnai 'r dynion da • 
Orvod, mewn amryw aerva : 
£u galon drwg a gilynt 
Ofu bro gain, gkn eu bri gynt. 

Rhyddid ! neud hyvryd wy t ti ? 
Lion dy wen, Uawn daioni : 
Hebot ti, y bywyd hwn 
Och, chwerw y w, ac ni charwn. 
Rhyddyd yw dedwyddyd Dyn, 
^ £r ei chael trecha elyn, . 
Xeu myna ddinam annedd, 
£ang barch angau a bedd. 

Hu Gadarn enwawg, gwedi, 
Llenwai ei vro 'n Uawn o vri : 
I'w ra,n y bu hir einioes, 
A byw ei barch drwy bob oes. 
Rhoynt Cymry, by eu hil, 
Ing i hanvod Anghenvil : 
Aeth AVANC byth i dduvwg, 
Tylodi — dyrysni drwg ! 
Da edryd yw Diwydrwydd, 
Ac Amynedd,— rinwedd rwydd, 
Beunydd maent ychain banawg*, 
I'n Gwlad bydded eu rhad 'r hawg. 

Uywydd y Nev ! Hwydda ni 
A hylanw dy haelioni ! 
Hu Gadarn hoewgu, ydyw, 
Mwyn ei vawl, ynnom yn vyw I 
Pob un o'n Gwlad vad, a vedd 
Vyw r^ad o'i vawr rinwedd* 

* The author having designed his hero as a real, and not an imaginary being, ha« 
panned his history throughout as matter of fact and not of fiction; therefore^ what u 
iaid conceming his famous oxen, &c. he treats as alJegorieal ; that is. Patience and 
InduOry OTeicomiag the monsters, Wretchedneu and Poverty, which are signified bj 
the Avane, Probably, the draining and embanking certain fertile parts, then under 
water, gaye rise to the fable of the oxen drawing the Avanc from Llyn Uion, (or 
the Lake of Floods,) so that the lake burst oat no longer. — See Cambbo-Bbitok, 
rot. 11. p. 60; [See, also, vol. L of the same work, p. 127. — £o. Tb;] 
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ESSAY 

On the ** Oeneral Cultivatian of the Welsh Language, and 
lie particular Use with Reference to the Poems of the Welsh 
Bards, in illustrating Historical Occurrences*.^^ 



** Hocoe vocabuloruin stadiam neminem ease credo« qui non piobet oordatara* at 
qii6d non modd oon iootile, led et otilitBimam et maxiin^ neceitarium ene^onnet tciaiit. 
Per vocabuloram enim cognitionera ad rerom scieDtiam otiicus patet adUw." — 
Da. DAviisf. 



The utility of cultivating any particular language may be tdcen, 
in the abstract^ as a self-evident proposition, whilst that language 
remains either the vehicle of living communication amongst men, 
or the repository of the wisdom and genius of past times. To 
assert that a certain degree of benefit must be derived from the 
study of such a tongue is little less than a mere truism ; for, as 
long as man shall continue to be dependent, for the supply of his 
wants, or for the improvement of his knowledge, upon lus con- 
nexion with the great chain of human society, any means, that 
give strength or facility to such an union, must be proportionably 
conducive to the ends I have mentioned. Philosophers have 
justly defined msLO, in exposition to the rest of the animal creation, 
as a social being, {particularly distinguished, indeed, by his rational 
powers, but little less so by his natural propensity to enter into 
communion with his fellow-men; and it must be acknowledged, 
that the faculty of intellectual intercourse, as it is the brightest 
ornament of human reason, so is it, also, the strongest cement of 
human society. 

Be the justice what it may, however, of the general proposition I 
have here stated, it must still be conceded that it admits of numerous 
modifications, varying, as it does, in its force, according to the nature 
of ^k» language, and the circumstances of die case, to which it is 
appBed. Thus, for ins^ce, the languages of ancient Greece and 
Kome may be held in far higher estimation by the mere scholar or 
antiquarian than those of the most civilized nations of the present 

• Thb Essaj obtained the prize of the Society* on the 22d May» 1822.— £d. Ta« 
f In the Preface to his Dictionary. 

H 
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day ; while, on the other Hand, to the man of business or the 
man of the world the French, English, or German may present 
attractions which he could neyer trace in the languages of antiquity^ 
The language of Japan, again, could be of no yalue on the banks 
of the Po or the Tagus ; nor could the rude boor of the Bohemian 
mountains discover any charms in the glowing luxuriance of the 
oriental tongues or even in the soft delicacies of the Italian. Every 
language, in a word, has a relative value, which must be taken in 
connexion with its concomitant circumstances ; and we are not ig- 
norantly to conclude that those tongues, whose use experience hiEis 
not taught us to appreciate, are, therefore, valueless in the eyes 
of others, or under circumstances different from our own. The 
variety of opinions, indeed, as to the utility (>f different language's 
has so close a connexion with the varieties of condition and coun- 
try, that we may, not inaptly, apply to tfie occasion the well 
known lines of the poet, and say, — 

'' Intererit multam divasne loqaatur an heros, 
M&turasne senex, an adbuc florente juvent^ 
Fervidus, 

Mercatome vagus, cnltqrve virentis agelli, 
Colchus an Assyrius, Tbebis nutritus an Argis." 

Now, it appears to me, that, from what has been premised, we 
may draw this natural inference, that, whatever contrariety of sen*- 
timent may prevail as tp the value of certain languages, it cannot 
affect the proposition with which I have set out, — that the cultiva- 
tion of every language must have its relative use, whether u^ the 
promotion of social intercourse or in the acquisition of learning 
and science. True, indeed, it is, that such languages as yield this 
doable advantage in the greatest degree, have the most powerful 
claims on our regard. Hence it has happened^ that^ in former 
times, such particular attention was paid by the Greeks and Bo^ 
nrans, in the more refined periods of their historV) to the cultiva-^ 
tion of their respective tongues, a fact which tne most polished 
productions, still extant, of these people, and especially of the 
Greeks, so fully exemplify. Hence, too, the extraordinary care 
which the eastern nations, and, above > all, the Persians* in their 
poetical productions, have, at all times, evinced in bestowing new 
graces on their luxuriant dialects. And, in more modern times, 
the Italians, the French, and the English, and, of these, more par- 
ticularly the two former, through the efforts of their celebrated Aca-r 
demies, have laboured to improve and refine their several languages 
with a zeal worthy of such a cause. From these circumstances it 
has resulted that the particular tongues I have just specified have 
become, at different eras, and in various parts of the globe, tbe 
great channels of oral intelligence, or the imperishable memorials 
of the knowledge of past times ; and, although it has happened, 
perha|>s, that but few individuals, if any, have ever, by a perfect 
acquaintance with all these languages, eiyoyed their united advan- 
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toges*, it is still eertauh that the utility of calti?atinf any of.them 
ilius never been reasonably disputed. And^ of ibe ^Greek and. 
Latin tongues it may fartber be said, that, although they haye ibr 
centuries ceased to be the incdium of oral communication^ and 
survive only to record the gk>ries of other days, yre still cultivate 
diem with avidity, throu^ all the obstacles that oj^se our suC'* 
eess» to enjoy theiir treasures of ancient- gemus, whether in the 
glowing transports of the bard, or in the more melisured pages of 
the philosopher and htstorian. 

If it be admitted^ then, that ^the cultivation of languages b not 
only defensible, but^ in the highest degree, advantageous^ in the 
instances just considered^ the position : must have a proportionate 
weight even in a more contracted sphere, where the same, benefits, 
retrospective and immediate, thougn in a less degree> are to , be 
the natural consequence* But if a language, tiius restricted in ita 
present use, should possess any innate charms, either in its high 
antiquity, tiie beauty aUd regularity of its stnioture, orbits poetical 
Acuities, the circumstance migfat be adduced as an additional 
daim on the public attention. And if, by some extraordinary con- 
currence, it should present a rare assemblage of these peculiaiities, 
the phenomenon might even atonefor its deficiencies in other respects* 
Though spoken, it may be, by a comparatively small population^ 
it would still be deemed essentially worth cultivating by those who 
could duly estimate its various resources,: or who might delight to 
contemplate the proofs of its antiquity amidst the splendour of its 
pristine remains. 

The case I have here put, though apparentiy suppositious, is, in 
point of fact, the very one we have now to examine: it is the case 
of the Welsh language itself, which, although, indeed, the living 
speech of not more than half a million of people, has all the re- 
eommetidatory qualities I have hypothetically prenbised. In the 
remote antiquity c^ its origin, in its purely native and unmixed 
ohamcter, in its immutability, in its remarkable copiousness, and 
in its aptitude for poetical expression, it, undoubtedly, has uo rival 
among'the living tongues of Europe; and, perhaps, it is not too 
much to say, that, in the singular union of all these qualities, U 
has never been excelled by any language ancient or modem* 

A separate and minute discussion of > these various properties of 
llie Welsh tongue, (of which, however, each is eminently de- 
serving,) would far exceed the bounds that must be prescribed to 
mtm Sseay^ even if such a detail were demanded by the terms of 
die thesis. But, as no one can be expected to take tiie matter upou 
' the credit of a mere naked assertion, a general biit summary view 
of the language, with reference to the characteristics here claimed 
for it, cannot be wholly foreign to the purpose of this inquiry* 

The antiquity of the Welsh tongue, then, in the first place, is 
proved' as well by its inherent properties, as by other circumstances 

* Perhapft the late Sir Wiltiam Jones may form one of the very few exceptions 
to this remark. 
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iocideiitally atto&dmg it* Thus, we find it fcnniied upou aa dfin^^i^ 
tary system, which has every appearance of having heen cmnmcQi 
to all primitiTe langaages, and , still prevails in those of the eaal. 
It4ibo bears a remarkable affinity, not only in this instance, bml'in 
several others, both general and particular, with the Hebrew ; Ub 
resemblance with which, indeed, in the essential attributes of nil 
languages, the principles of their formation^ their grammatical coi^ 
struction, and the character of their idiom, fully justifies us in 
inferring the descent of both from one common stock. The obscure 
origin of the language is also another unquestionable testimony to 
its antiquity ; for, whilst other European tongues, as an eminent 
Welsh author has observed*, have been traced to their respective 
sources, according to the various caprices of writers, the fountain 
of that of the Cymry, lost in the darkness of ages, is veiled by a 
mysterious cloud, which none have yet ventured to penetrate. The 
proofs which we have of the general use of the language, as now 
spoken, in the sixth century, are, also, materially in favour of its 
primitive descent; for, if, during the twelve hundred years that have 
since passed away, it has withstood all the accidents and assaultft 
to which it has been exposed, and still survives in its native puritj^r 
it may reasonably be presumed to have existed for .at least as many 
centuries earlier, alike uncomipted and unchanged. Such are tbe 
principal grounds, upon which itte claim of the Welsh tongue to. an 
origin in the first ages of the world may securely rest. There are, 
indeed, other points which serve greatly to fortify the assumption ; 
but, as the question occurs only incidentally here, I shall content 
myself with a reference to those writers who have united their 
sttfirages in favour of a characteristic, which presents to the frfii- 
lolc^st and antiquarian so many motives towsotls the study of the 
Welsh tonguef. 

The second general property of the language, which I have 
proposed briefly to consider, is its pure and unmixed character!. 
What has mainly conduced to this peculiarity, so observable in tiie 
ancient speech of the Cymry, has been, no doubt, that elementary 
form of structure to which I have already adverted. According to 
this, all the words in the language have been formed, as in Hebrew, 
out of a certain number of primitive roots, which have ever been 
ready to supply new words upon the same principle, as occasion 

* This is the remark of Dr. Davies, in the Preface to his Graaunar* where be has 
the following passage :— >'* Nee autiqaios habent linguae vetustatis argomentam qaim 
qadd earam nesciatur ovigo. Britanoice aatem originem . qui inTestigaveriib * eris 
Qtihi manias Apolkx' Reliquas onmes Eniope linguas, ut plerisqoe placet^ pa- 
pererunt Latins et Aribics proles." 

t See, particularly, the Prefaces, by Dr. Davies, to his Dictionary and Grammar; 
Mr. Prichard's Preface to Dr. J. D. Rhys's Grammar ; Mr. Lhwyd's Preface to the 
'* Archseologia Britanuica;** and Mr. Walters's <« Dissertation on the Welsh Language.** 
An *' Essay" on the subject may also be foand in a preceding part of these 
** Transactions.*' 

I Even English writers have acknowledged this quality of the language. Thus 
Camden, amongst others, describes it as <* minime permistam et longe antiquiaai- 



mam." 
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iMftiiied* A few, indeed, (lioug;fa but a ?ery few, inttunees.inay be 
^^^BetfT&edf wheretn tlie Welsh have borrowed terms from the Ror 
4lBttiS'Or English ; but these, by no means, interfere with the sysr 
it^iMlic character of the language, which remains still unadui- 
grated. And it deserves here to be noticed, that it formed one of 
Hike principal duties of the Bards, according to the Triadic memo- 
-fiids we hare of their Institution*, to presenre the language in its 
Original purity, which necessarily implied an exclusion of all exotic 
tittomalies. Upon this feature of the Welsh tongue Mr. Humphrey 
(Pricfaard, in his learned Preface to Dr. J. D. Rhys's Grammatical 
^'Institutes, has Hie following appropriate remark : — " Hsec nostra 
Ctmibro-Britannica ade6 est (ut ita dicam) aboriginata, ut nulla 
tdia lingua primitiva tanquam sibi fundamento et parente niti 
Tideatur. Praetere^, et Cymraei ipsi in hunc usque diem indigenas 
«eipsos, sativos, et aborigenes, perpetud appellant, idque non quod 
^nmin6 aliunde ortum sui generis se traxisse non existimant, sed 
^qu^d originis suae certa initia ignorent/' 

' The immutability of the Welsh language is a peculiarity closely 
-connected with the preceding ; for we may conclude, that it owes 
*lhis faculty to the pure and indigenous principles on which it is 
formed. Generally speaking, languages, like other inventions of 
Juan, are of a frail and changeable nature ; and, according to the 
observation of the Roman poet, 

'' Multa renascentur qus jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus.'^ 

^Thns it is that the Greek and Roman tongues, according to the 
4estimony of many writers, underwent a variety of fluctuations 
bisfore they attained their last point of refinement ; and, after that 
period, many successive innovations marked the progress they 
-were gradually making towards their extinction as living tonguesf. 
.In the same manner, the languages of England and France have 
perienced change aft^ change, until, at length, the form, they 




Liywarch Hen. According 
iangaage was considered one of its " three indispensable qaatities.' 

t- We have the general testimony of Horace, upon this point, in the following lines : 

" — -— — ^— Licuit semperque licebit 

Signatam prsseiite notSt procudere nomeu. 

Ut sylvas foliis pronos mutantar in aunos; 
^. ' Primacadunt : itaverboram vetasinterittetaa, 

^' ' ' £t javenum ritu florent modo nata yigentqae.** 

The dreeli language underwent its principal change upon the removal of the Roman 
j^vernment to Constantinople, after which many Latin, and> in the course of time, 
Jtatian, Sclavonic, Arabic, and Turkish words were miied with it. With respect to 
the X<atin, we are informed by Festus, that it was so changed even in the time of 
Augustas as to be scarcely intelligible. And Polybius, who wrote in the second 
century, tells us, that the heads of the treaty, made between the Romans and Car- 
thaginiansj could with difficulty be understood by the most learned of that time. In 
addition to this, Quiutilian informs us, that the Salian verses^ composed by Numa, 
were umnteliigible to the priests of his day. 
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wore but a few centuries ago, is scarcely to be traced in their pre^ 
sent metamorphosis. It is, at least, certain, that to the modern 
English scholar the works of Chaucer and Gower are no loi^^er 
intelligible without the aid of a glossary : 

^< Tautum, aiunt, lomgioqua valet mutare vetustas.'' 

But, what is the fact with respect to the Welsh tongue ? The 
works of the sixth, seventh^ twelfth, and thirteenth centuries (of 
which several survive) are as familiar to the Welsh reader, who 
understands the language in its genuine purity, as the writings of 
yesterday; or, if any obscurity occasionally occur, it is owing 
rather to the difference of manners, the errors of transcribers, or 
the disguises of orthography, than to any innovation upon the 
real character of the language. It is impossible not to perceive 
in this feature a strong inducement to the cultivation of Welsh, 
since, when once the knowledge of it is correctly and critically ac- 
quired, we are introduced as readily to an acquaintance with Ta- 
liesin or Gwalchmai, as with the last modern poet. 

Another of the 'innate properties of this tongue, which I have 
represented as recommending it to particular notice, is its remark- 
able copiousness, as evinced in the variety of its derivative and 
compound terms, and in the facility with which these are formed* 
Both Mr. Humphrey Prichard, already quoted, and Dr. Davies^ 
in the Preface to his Dictionary, have dwelt, with a national pride, 
on this peculiarity, which the latter does not hesitate to describe 
as even surpassing the boasted copiousness of the Greek. But 
the sentiments of the first^mentioned writer, as being so happily 
expressed and more immediately to pur purpose, deserve to be 
here transcribed. Among the motives which, he says, influenced 
Dr. Rhys in the production of his Grammatical Institutes, he states 
the following : — '' Altera, qu?B occurrit hujus conceptionis causa, est 
summa linguae praestantia, qu^econgruenti^, copi^, verborum elegentid, 
nulli sororum postponenda; lingua, sine dubio, derivationibus, 
compositionibus, vocum aptitudine, et sermonis venustate, ade6 
dives, ut, ad cujuslibet artis cognitionem exprimendam, facilius 
aut felicius nihil exoptari poterit.'^ It may reasonably be inferred 
that ike Welsh tongue owes this distinction to the cultivation it 
formerly received from the Bards, and, more especially, perhaps, 
to the influence of the Bardic or Druidical Institution. According- 
ly, I think, the following remarks of the learned author of the 
Celtic Researches* very apposite to the occasion : "It is proba- 
ble,^' he observes, '* and is countenanced by respectable traditions, 
that, when the Cymry were digesting and methodising their sys- 
tem of Druidism, selecting their maxims and composing their an» 
cient poems, which formed the basis of .their history, theology, 
philosophy, and laws, they cultivated their language with peculiar 
attention. It became necessary for them to weigh the import of 

• Page 822. 
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radical tenii9,--^to adopt, with seleetion, such idioms and phrases, 
and £Mieh rales in derivation or in composition^ as would convey 
llieir meaning with force and precision to fiiture agies." This 
isature of the Welsh tongUe, wlodi my limits will not allow me to 
illustrate (if it were necessary) by any examples, has its imme^ 
diate source in a number of prefixes and affixes of various powers, 
pifliilar to those in use in the oriental tongues, and especially the 
Hofarew ; and, as these, again* belong to the elementary aystem 
already noticed, the quality, of which I am now speaking, forms an 
additional proof of the purity and antiquity of the laaguage. 
. The only attribute, tiiat remains to be transciently considered 
amongst those inherent in the W^Isb tongue, is its singular appli* 
cabilily to tbe purposes of poetical con^position, a faculty, winch 
at onoe owes its origin to the cultivatiqn of tbe language in formet 
times, and is among tbe most powerful reasons for its preservation 
aX present. The sources of metrical haimony, which have been 
supplied by tbe significance of its simple and compound terms in 
all their expressive varieties, are only to be appreciated by such 
as thoroughly comprdiend the genius of the language^ And, if to 
^s we add the number and originality of the .Welsh metres, u»< 
rivalled in thist respect by those of oiOiet European languages, we 
shall find' the muse of the Gymry to possess attractions peculiarly 
her own. The fervour^ too, with which she has been worshiped 
itQm the most r^note times, of which we have any record, BuSSh 
ciently provo. the gifted obavactei: of her votaries, the words of. One 
of whom* we may,Aotim{«:Qpevly,adi4[>t to 1die.pccasion,andsay-- 

«♦ __ Owyn oV nen 
Dechreaad achau'r Awen/' 

To Heav'ii, Heav'h only, doth belong 
The foantain of our native soug. 

I am not aware in what way I can better dose my brief notice of 
this peculiarity of the Welsh tongue than with the expreasive 
words of a writer to whom I have already been twice indebtedf, 
.and who thua accurately describes the general distinotions of our 
iialiopal muse, as well as the zeal with which she was formerly 
cultivated. ^ Quicquid prsetereifcaliud in inventione,aensii, judicio, 
ordine, ant quovis alio sit in aliarum nationum aut linguarom poe- 
mfl^bus defionim, hoc. onme poesis Cambio-Britanniea expectat. 
Atque ided h«nc in usum, in suo idiomate, rhetoricas poeticasqne 
re^as et. observationes, hue conducei^ea, diligent^r coUexerunt 
Bardi." 

. The quality of the Welsh tongue, I have just adverted to, leads 
me na^iimly now to consider that materitd part of the proposed 
thesisj^ which refers to the use of our ancient poetical remains in 
the illustration of history. And, as the far greater ptoporlion 
<^ tbeuse have not yet found their way into any other language, it 
mast neeesaarily be of importance to. shew, that th^ liave reaHy 

* Edmand Prjs, t Mr. HnnipKrey Priohard. 
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the historical value thus claimed for them; for, if this be once 
satisfactorily proved, the circumstance becomes, by an obviofis 
consequence, an additional and most powerful incentive to the cul- 
tivation of the language in which they' are written, as being the ' 
only means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of these docu-^ ' 
ments of antiquity. 

Poetry, it has been remarked by many writers, was, in all 
countries, the earliest and most natural language; not, indeed, 
that mankind were accustomed in primitive times, any more than 
at present, to express their more common wants through the \ 
medium of poetical numbers; but whatever actions or sentiments^ ; 
were beyond the ordinary sphere of conversation were depicted > 
in the glowing and spontaneous effusions of the muse, and were 
thus, in some few instances, preserved for posterity*. In the first * 
rude beginnings of society, indeed, these poetical records could 
have had very little affinity with the finished and artificial strains ^ 
of more civilized ages ; but they formed, at least, the language 
of tiie heart, and, consequently, the vehicle of the warmest and 
most undisguised feelings. They were, in a word, the true 
history of human actions and passions m a primitive state of society^ j 
and lliat, too, for ages before they were supplanted by the colder 
and more studied reflections of the historian. ^ 

The first stages of society, in all countries, were, no doubt, ' 
marked by the features to which I have now alluded. But the > 
overwhelming torrent of human vicissitudes has long swept to the 
gulf of oblivion almost all vestiges of these primitive bards and ^^ 
dieir artless labours. We may say of them, as has been said of ^ 
the first heroes of the world,— 

^ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi ; ' sed omnes illachrymabiles i 

Urgentur, ignotioue long^ v 

Nocte.— '' 

However, it is remarkable, notwithstanding the primeval bards i 
have thus perished, that poets should still be, in all nations, 

the earliest writers of whom we have any memorials. Thus Ho- t 

mer and Hesiod, in Greece, Ennius and Pacuvius, in Italy, and i 

the first oriental poets, have long preceded any prose writers in ft 
the same countries. And it is scarcely necessary to add, that 
such of these, as are known to our times by any perfect remains, ^ ^ 

are the solitary historians of the ages to which they respectively relate. '^ 

But, however true it may be of nations in general, that their ■, 
earliest historical records are to be found in the effusions of the 

muse, it is more emphatically so of the Cymry, among whom^ ^^ 

there is the strongest ground for believing, the Bardic or Druidical , 

Institution had, in very remote times, an extraordinary influence in ^\ 

this respect Several writers, both of Greece and Rome, bear ^ 

testimony to this fact, and represent the ancient Bards to have - 

existed as a privileged order, and to have had the peculiar province ; 

* Such is. the Book of Job, the most ancient, perhaps, of all the Scriptural writings. ^^ 
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of reeordingy in song, the virtues or the glory of their cotempora- 
rie^. Thus Caesar, Diodorus, Strabo, and other writers* speak 
dij»tifictly of this fact about the commencement of the Christian 
era/ 9^a Lucan, who wrote about half a century afterwards, has 
the following decisive lines on the subject: 

' '^ Vos cjQoque, qui fortes animos belloque peremptos, 
Landibos in longam vates diffbnditis svum, 
Pluiima securi fudistis carmina Bardi.'' 

Antmianns Marcellinus, too, who flourished in the fourth century, 
is equally explicit, when he tells us, that the bards sang, in heroic 
▼erse, the exploits of illustrious men, accompanied by the lyref . 
And, in addition to the mass of foreign evidence, itself irresistible, 
the Triadic memorials of the Bardic Institution, as formerly exist- 
ing in Wales, mention, in positive terms, the cultivation of poetry 
as an indispensable duty of the ancient Batds, and that, too, as the 
mecBum of celebrating all that was good and praise-worth3rt« 
And, as the maintenance of truth was also an invariable principle 
of the Bardic System, it must have communicated to the poetical 
effusions of its members a character pre-eminently historical. 

The characteristics, to which I have just alluded, then, it appears, 
belonged to the ancient Bards, both while forming part of the 
Druidical Institution, and when existing afterwards as a distinct 
order, as they did for a long period in Wales. And, although it 
may be a matter of doubt, whether some of our earliest poets were 
ev^ regularly incorporated with this body, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, Aat the national poetry itself has been, from the first ages, 
under the influence of the principles of which I have spoken. 
And this has reference not merely to Wales, but to other parts 
of the island, formerly inhabited by the Cymry, a circumstance 
to which I think it necessary to advert, as three of our most an- 
cient bards, of whom we have any remains, were natives of that 
part of North Britain called Cumbria. 

I have thus, I trust, made it apparent, that the general charac* 
ter of our ancient poetry would, of necessity, render it conducive 
to tiie illustration of historical events. But the subject, perhaps, 
requires a more particular examination ; yet, to do that ^D justice 

* AttMmg the other writers -^«»t here noticed, who make particular mentioii of the 
Bardic or Druidical Institutioa, are Mela Pomponios, Pliny, Suetouias, and Foasido- 
nioa; but, of all, Csesar most be regarded as the most authentic, as having had some 
degree of personal observation. 

t Although the word used by Ammianus is lyra, (" cum dolcibas lyras modulis 
cantarant/') it is probable enough that the instrument alluded to was the harp. 

t pro this effect is the following Triad : " The three attributes of the Bards of the 
Isle of Britain : to make truth manifest and to diffuse a knowledge of it ; to per* 
petoate the praise of all that is good and excellent ; and to prevail with peace over 
disorder and violence." See CAMaao-BaiTON, vol. ii. p. 390, &c. where are 
•CTeral other Triads of the same nature. These bardic regulations continued to have 
an influence on Welsh poetry until the death of Davydd ab Grufydd, in the year 
1383, when the Institution of Bardisra was dissolved, after which the poetry of Wales, 
by indulging in the flights of fancy and the romances of fiction, assumed a character 
resembling that of other countries than it had previously known. 

I 
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to' it, which it well meritd^ by a minute inviestigation ot all tfid 
early Welsh poems that partake of the quality I have noticed, 
would occupy a work of considerable size rather than the moderate 
limits to which I am here confined. I shall, therefore, content 
myself by selecting a single instance, or, to speak more accurately* 
a class of instances, in support of the point just adverted to, leav- 
ing to other and abler writers the task of dilating hereafter on this 
interesting inquiry. It will be sufficient for me if I excite the 
curiosity which it may not be in my power fully to gratify. 

<' Est aliquid prodire tenOls, si non datur ultr^/' 

The instance I propose to select, as haying a priority in point of 
interest as well as of time, embraces the remains of three of our 
earliest bards, who lived during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
I allude to the works of Aneurin, Llywarch H^n, and Taliesin. 
Of these the last was a native of Wales, and the other two of 
North Britain. There lived during the same period other poets, some 
of whose works have descended to us, and among whom Merddin 
deserves particular notice. But the three I select have ever been 
held in the highest estimation, as well for their poetical merit as 
for the historical value of their remains. A few remarks on this 
latter part of their character falls peculiarly within the scope of our 
present investigation. 

The period in which these poets flourished, including a portion 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, is remarkable, as it regards this 
country, for its dearth of historical information. The sun of Ro- 
man literature (though Rome, indeed, had long ceased to exercise 
any dominion over Britain*) had far declined from its meridian, and 
was shedding on the world its expiring blaze. That of England, 
so bright in after ages, had not yet risen. Among the Cymry 
alone, as connected with this island, there seemed to prevail any 
portion of the etherial fire, and of this the bards, from causes 
already explained, became the natural and acknowledged conser- 
yators. Of these bards the three above enumerated are, on 
every account, the most interesting in this point of view; they 
form, indeed, in that period of intellectual gloom, almost the only 
lights from which the page of history can receive any illumination* 

Of Aneurin there are two poems extant,. but one only historical. 
This, however, is, by much, the longest and most important of all 
our ancient remains. It treats of the battle of Cattraeth, fought 
iji North Britain, about the middle of the sixth century, between 
the Britons and Saxons. The poet enumerates the various chief-* 
tains who were engaged, and almost all of whom fell in the con- 
flict ; and dwells, with minuteness, on the disastrous incidents by 
which it was crowded. The battle proved fatal to the Britons, 
owing, it appears, to the state of inebriety in which they Cook 
the field. The consequence of this defeat seems to have been, the 
emigration of many of the Cumbrian Britons to Wales, and, pro- 

* It WM in the yen 446 that the Bomans finaHy abandoned this island. 
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b«^bly» the extinction of tiieir power as an independent natioii in 
the northern parts of the island. Aneurin, who had shared in the 
dangers and disgrace of the combat alluded to, was among th^ 
few that survived it, and was also one of the number that sought a 
refuge in Wales. Mr. Turner, in his able '^ Vindication of the 
Welsh Bards,'' has 50 well defined the peculiar characteristics of 
the Gododin, that I cannot resist the temptation to borrow a part 
of his words. 

^ The Gododin of Aneurin," he says, *^ the longest of the 
ancient British poems, is a very distinguished monument of anti- 
quity, and its internal evidence is peculiarly strong. It is not of 
easy construction, because its text is much injured, and because it 
contains much lyric measure, intermixed with the full heroic 
rhyme, and with the singular ornaments of Welsh poetry. The 
expressions are oftentimes very concise, its transitions very rapid 
and frequent, its diction strong and figurative, and sometimes made 
more difficult by the peculiar compound terms in which the poet 
indulges, and which the Welsh language with great facility admits. 
Though an heroic poem of 920 lines, with one subject, it exhibits 
a s|:rong character of genuine unpolished irregularity. It has no 
elegant or artificial invocations: the bard was a warrior and had 
fought in the conflict he describes. He was commemorating friends 
and fellow soldiers; he had to state what he saw. There i9, 
'therefore, no reflective or refined address. He bursts at once into 
his subject, and begins it with describing, not his plan or purpose, 
but one of his heroes.'' 

Such is the Gododin, and it will necessarily be admitted, that 
a poem, written on such a plan, and with so little art, whatever 
may be its merits as a poetical production, capjiot fail to be of 
value as an historical record. As Mr. Turner has alluded to the 
opening lines, I may, perhi^ps, be excused for introducing them 
here in a metrical English version. 

Lo ! the youth I in mind a man. 
Daring in the battle's van! 
See the splendid warrior's speed, 
On his fleet end thick-maned steed. 
As his buckler, beaming wide. 
Decks the courser's slender side, 
With bis steel of spotless mould, 
Brmined vest and spurs of gold. 
1 hink not youth, that e'er ^om me 
Hate or spleen shall flow to thee : 
Nobler meed thy virtues claim, 
Eulogy and tuneful fame. 
Ah ! much sooner comes thy bier 
Than thy nuptial feast, I fear; 
Ere thou mak'st the foeman bleed^ 
Ra^vens on thy corse shall feed. 
Owain, lov'd companion, friend, 
To birds a prey — is this thy end ? 
Tell me,, steed, on what sad plain 
Thy ill-fated lord was slain ? 
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The n^xt in order of the three bards, I have proposed to notice^ 
is Llywarch H^n, who, as well as Aneurin, was a chieftain of 
Cumbria. Twelve poems Under his name have descended to the 
present day ; and, of these, five have an historical character. like 
the Gododin, they relate, for the most part, to scenes of bloodshed 
and desolation, and abound in interesting notices of the principi4 
warriors of those distracted times. like Aneurin's poem, tod, 
some of them confirm the account of the expulsion of the Cymr^ 
from the north, and the consequent settlement of several of tibte& 
chieftains in Wales. They also comprise various notices of otfaet 
battles, in which Llywarch, or his sons, were engaged under Urieii, 
Arthur, and the Princes of Powys, and many of them, apparent- 
ly, after their emigration from the land of their birth. But what 
gives to all these remains of Llywarch, as well as to the Gododin, 
their great historical value is, that the poet himself was a chief 
actor in the scenes which he describes,—- 



qusque ipse misenima vidit. 






£t quorum pars magna fuit 

He was not only an actor, but a principal sufferer ; for he, top, 
like Aneurin, had been deprived of his patrimony, but, less for- 
tunate than him, he lived, under the united sufferings of sickness, 
age, and decrepitude, to lament the loss of a numerous progeny, 
who had fallen either in the defence of their native land under 
Urien, or in the subsequent wars of Arthur, and of the other 
Welsh princes. 

Such is the general complexion of the poems of Llywarch, in an 
historical point of view. To go into a detail of the various pas- 
sages that bear Ibis character, would far exceed the bounds, and, 
perhaps, the true object, of this Essay ; but, it may be mentioned, 
generally, that in several he agrees with those valuable ancient 
documents, the Triads of the Isle of Britain, and in others throws 
a light over the obscure and scanty notices to be found in the very 
few writers who give us any records of this era. Thus, for in- 
stance, the murder of Urien Reged, to whom I have above alluded, 
by Llovan, is numbered in the Triads among the three '^ atro- 
cious assassinations of the Isle of Britain*.'^ Nennius, author of 
the ^' Historia Brittonum,^' about the close of the eighth century, 
mentions the same fact, and adds that it was committed at the insti- 
gation of a chieftain named Morgant, who envied the superior talents 
of Urien. Now, in the Elegy of Llywarch on the death of Uriem, 
these notices are fully confirmed with several additional particulars, 
and that too by cotemporary authority ; for Urien was, at onoe, 
the associate in arms of Llywarch and the patron of his muse. 
One passage of the poem in question, relating to this event, I will 
here quote in a literal English translation. The bard is bewailing 
the loss of his friend. 

• See Cahbro-Brxton^ vol. ii. p. 9, for a trausladon of tbis Triad. 
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. ,• The 1»rf hreatb of Uiien is stiU'd, sadoess afflicts me I 
I, . : There is a commotion through all the country 

, ., In search of Llovan, with the detested hand, 

^'j Silent-breathing gale, long wilt thou be heard ! 

?^ - There is scarcely another deserving praise 
b^^ii'. f • . Since Urien is no more. 

ijt .the same manner, if the occasion demanded it, might seyeral 
transient notices, that occasionally occur in other writers, with 
Inspect to the age under consideration, be confirmed by the poems 
jdf XJywarch ; while, on the other hand, they abound in historical 
records that are not elsewhere to be found. And these haye a par- 
'ticular value, not only in their biographical notices, to which I have 
before adverted, but, also, in illustrating the history of the va- 
rious tribes by whom this country was then peopled, as well as the 
sites of several ancient towns and fortresses, that have long sunk 
before the desolating power of Time. 

We are now come to Taliesin, the last, though not the least, of this 
Bardic Triumvirate. The fame and memory of Taliesin are, in- 
deed, peculiarly endeared to the natives of Wales ; for he was 
wholly and emphatically one of themselves. Bom and educated 
^Inaongst our mountains, he appears there to have consumed the 
taper of life, dedicating to his beloved ^wen his youth, his man- 
«^hood, and his declining years. For, from the many poems even 
«liow extant under the name of Taliesin it must be inferred,' 
''that his effusions were, originally, extremely numerous. None 
"remain, it is true, of equal length and importance with the Godo- 
din ; but the poems of Taliesin, taken in the aggregate, are (kr 
more voluminous than those of Aneurin, or, indeed, of any other 
' -aiicient Welsh poet. The number of pieces generally ascribed to 
( bim is about eighty, and, of these, fifty, or more, i^ppear to con- 
< tain allusions to ihe early history of the country, ana, more par- 
•'-ticnlarly, of Wales. 

It will readily be imagined, that to such a mass of evidence on 
"K the point before us it would be impossible to do justice within the 
bounds of this brief dissertation. The subject, indeed, could only 
•be exhausted within the compass of a volume of no inconsiderable 
balk : I must, therefore, content myself with a few particulars. • 
In order to convey an accurate notion of the character of- the 
'< allusions, especially the more ancient, contained in the poems of 
^ ' Taliesin, it should first be stated, that he was, more than any other 
' of our old bards, impregnated with the mystical and mythological 
^ learning of that rude age. Accordingly, many of the allusions in 
^ question 'are extremely dbscure, and require, towards their elucida- 
« -ti^n, an intimate acquaintance with such researches as are not, at 
' this day, in very hi^ repute. Some attempts have been made to 
-' expound them, and, particularly, by the author of the Celtic Re- 
searches, in both his learned works; and, though his inquiries have, 
for the most part, been baffled by the obscurity of the subject, he 
has, occasionally, displayed much successful ingenuity in his 
abstruse pursuits. However, there are some instances wherein 
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these references to the antiquated mythology^ of the Cymry are to 
be explained by other ancient records, and, above all, by the Triads 
and Mabinogion. We may, therefore, conclude that the meaning 
of others, now lost, was, at one period, alike intelligible. 

With respect to the illustrations more immediately historical, 
that are supplied by these ancient remains, they have a considera- 
ble diversity of character, and ascend, in a few instances, to the 
first colonization of the island. Thus, in the poem of *'^ Ymarwar 
Uudd Bychan*,^' (The Appeasing of Lludd the Lesser,} the poet 
has an obvious allusion to this event, where he says, to translate 
the passage, — 

A numerous race, fierce were they named, 
First colonized thee, Britain, chief of isles ! 
Men from the land of Asia, and from the land of Gravis. 

And this accords with the authority of an ancient Triad, which 
describes the first settlers to have come from the Summer Country, 
commonly interpreted Asiaf ; a coincidence, which, considering the 
early age in which Taliesin wrote, cannot fail to be duly appre- 
ciated. To descend. to less remote instances, we find Taliesin 
corroborating the general account, given by Aneurin, of the 
Battle of Cattraeth, which, as already stated, forms the subject 
of the Gododin. This occurs in the Poem, entitled *' Gwaith 
Gwenystrad^,'' (The Battle of Gwenystrad,} in which the poet 
alludes to Urien, as having led his men to the field with the dawti, 
agreeably with the account given in the Gododin. We also find 
various allusions to the names anciently imposed on the different 
nations inhabiting this island, a circumstance of no little impor- 
tance towards elucidating their early history. The poems on 
Urien, (of which there are several,) and on other cotemporary 
warriors, comprise a variety of biographical and other notices of 
much interest. In a word, and to offer a brief summary of my sen- 
timents respecting this ** Chief of Bards,'' (as his countrymen 
have ever denominated him,) I know of no materials, that, in the 
hands of a skUful writer, would tend more to enlighten our early 
history than a judicious selection from the works of Taliesin. 

I have now brought to a close my general, though imperfect, 
review of the three principal poets Ihat adorn the first epoch of 
Welsh literature ; and my object has been to shew that the study 
of their works, and, consequently, the cultivation of the language 
in which they are written, would be of infinite service '* in illus- 
trating the historical occurrences" of former times. 

With respect to their poetical merit, I am ready to concede, 
that they are not to be placed in competition with some oth^r 

* See Arch, of Wales, vol. i. p. 76. The original passage, here translated, is 
as follows :» 

Llwyth Iliaws, anuaws ea h^nwerys, 

Dy gorescynnan, Prydain, prir van ynys ! 

Gwyr gwlad yr Asia, a gwlad Gavis. 
t See Cambbo-Briton, vol. i. p. 45, where this Triad is translated. 
t Arch, of Walbs, vol. i. p. 52. 
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aneieiit poets; they have neither, for instance, the regulitr sublimity 
of Homer, nor the uniform and majestic elegance of the Mantuan 
bard. But they possess what is of far more value to the purpose 
of our present inquiry, — an adherence to that unstudied fidelity of 
narration which is the yery characteristic of such primitive poetry. 
Without refinement, without art, without method, they attend only 
to the natural association of the ideas which they wish to express; 
Hiemseives, for the most part, the witnesses of what they describe, 
fhey are content, where lliey allude to historical events, with *^ a 
plain unvarnished tale,*' and resort not, like the poets of other 
countries, to the ornaments or disguises of poetical imagery. In a 
word, to adopt the language of their able '* Vindicator,'' already 
. quoted, *' their compositions are just such as such bards, in such 
an age, would be expected to write. Many traits of glowing beauty 
abound, much of the inspired bard will be seen ; but no contri- 
vance, no taste, no delicacy, no art, no polish." 
' If, however, it should, after all, be objected that the obscurity 
of our ancient poems is an impediment to our acquaintance wim 
them, I would observe that this objection has its source rather in 
imagination than in reality. The obstacle is, by no means, insur* 
mountable, but, on the contrary, may, with a little pains, be 
readily overcome. For it is not, as some pretend, from any cor- 
ruption of language that this partial obscurity has arisen : it has 
been the natural result of the various accidents and revolutions of 
time. . Allusions to events, elsewhere unrecorded, obsolete man- 
ners, antiquated modes of expression, and fluctuating schemes of 
orthography, have been the chief causes of this presumed per- 
plexity in &e character of our ancient poetry ; but the language, 
it cannot be denied, has, in all its essential attributes, its structure 
and genius, remained the same and immutable. Partial difficulties 
may, indeed, be acknowledged to exist, and on this point I have 
great pleasure in citing (because I thus appeal to the best authority) 
ike following passage from the Preface to the first volume of the 
Archaiology of Wades : — *' In many of the allusions, indeed, they 
' are dark, — mutilations, occasionally met with, out of the question, 
which equally confuse in every age, the present as well as the past, 
and are matters, not of language, but of accident. Yet, with all 
these difficulties, a little close application to them will make pleasing 
discoveries ; for, besides frequent instances of beautiful poetry, it 
will be found that, from our old bards, new and great lights on his-; 
tory are obtained. They exhibit lively pictures of primitive man- 
ners, afford curious anecdotes of our ancient knowledge, especially 
of the very, beautiful ethics of our remote ancestors, who seem to 
have penetrated farther into the knowledge of human nature than 
the world can readily be brought to believe ; and, on these occa- 
sions, we see the Welsh piercing into ' depths that are almost un- 
fathomable to other languages." 

Because I have, in the foregoing argument, for reasons already 
stated, confined myself to our earliest bards, it must not, there- 
fore, be inferred that the same remarks do not apply, with equal 
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force, to the poets of succeeding times. On the contrary, ih0 
bardic productions, for several centuries afterwards, abound in tbe 
qualities I have noticed, and are peculiarly yaluable as illustratiTe* t 
records. This may, in a particular manner, be averred respecto^ tt 
the bards of the twelfth century, when the Welsh muse appears tor' « 
have shone with a lustre never afterwards rivalled. And, amon^ ' ' 
the luminaries that adorned this period, Gwalchmai, the eld^r '■■ 
Meilyr, Cynddelw, Owain Cyveiliog, liywarch ab Llywelyn, 
Davydd Benvras, and Hvwel, son of Owain Gwynedd, deserve 
pre-eminent notice, as mrming a constellation of cotemporary 
poetical genius, which it would be difficult to equal in any other ■- 
country ancient or modem. The works of all these abound, more 
or less, in allusions to the events of that age, and are, therefore, . , 
I may say, ii^dispensable to the due illustration of our annals, 
during an epoch particularly distinguished by the valorous resist- 
ance of our ancestors to the ambitious encroachments of England. 

Nor is it our bards alone that confer a value on our national : 
literature, and, especially, the more ancient. It possesses various : 
other remains of peculiar interest; and, amongst these, I may 
enumerate, as having a paramount value, the Triads of the Isle of • 
Britain, a series of historical notices, from the earliest times, down 
to the twelfth century,^the Mabinogion, or BK>mantic Tales, per- 
haps, the most curious of all our ancient relics, — a large body of 
moral and ethical lore, under different farms, and some of it as 
ancient as the sixth century,— the celebrated Laws of Hywel, com- * 
piled in the tenth century, of the first utility in illustrating the man- 
ners and customs of the age to which they have reference, — and, 
finally, the singular maxims and regulations of the Bardic Institu- 
tion, as formerly established in Wales. It would be extremely 
difficult, if, indeed, possible, to particularize, in the literature of 
any other country, remains equally ancient with these, and, at the 
same time, embracing matter of so interesting a variety. And, had 
we no other literary treasures «to present to the world, I should not 
hesitate to pronounce them as affording, of themselves, a sufficient 
inducement to the cultivation of the Welsh tongue. Nor must we 
forget that these remains form only the wreck of the science, learn- 
ing, and genius of our ancestors, which has fortunately escaped 
the invidious ravages of time ; and who, that contemplates the 
precious store, will not be disposed to exclaim, with the Roman 
fabulist,— 

*' O suavis anima, qualem te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiae !^* 

I have thus completed the review I proposed to take of the par- 
ticular characteristics of the Welsh language, and of the literary 
treasures it comprehends, as presenting the strongest grounds for 
its cultivation, and, accordingly, for the institution of ^ose 
societies that are so laudably formed for the purpose. I might now 
point out its advantages as a vehicle of oral communication, not- 
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Ht^'iy^W^flg ^ oiroiuiatmind Uiditft wiUdn whieh. it is spoken^ 
vmthey not already stt£ki«iiiidy obvioiia to all wfao lu|Te resided^ 
ft>» afty time, ia the Priaci|palitjf. Witbeut eoin^ kaowledge -of his 
Bfl^ljm't^gaey' it i» impogeihi« ihat a ^Welsh- i^ntleman,.' of ndiath 
efar rank or conditibii^ can hold the^ intei^ottr^with hia iafeciors^; 
vhiA is essential to ibe iaterests el<^ alk For it is a fcet; which 
Bane will attempt to coalrot-eri^ that Welsk is. the enly Uuifiiags 
incase amoagsi a large majority of - tiie lower ordera ia Waiesw 
They revere it as^tbeir mother todgue^; aad as the speech of their 
aacestoffs, eadeilred 1^ all those fdstiariiig r«io^eetioiis that' have 
their root in the love • oi oeuntry, which has ever^ bound them to 
their native hUls with aa insuperahle attachment. < Kor is it at all 
prQbab^ as sbme have idly imagine j» that the* lapse of ages will 
make any nlaterial ehange in this^ respect : the experieno^ of the 
past justifies Us in Iddking^ with full eonfid^nee^ to the fature. 
Our posterity, surely, with the examples of other times before 
them, and, let me hope, with that of the present splendid era, in 
particular, can never become apostates to their country's renown* 
The prophetic lines of Taliesin*, lis they have roused us, will 
animate thein, tq make new exertions in the cause of patriotism ; 
and the shield of genius and learning will still be reared to protect 

tl c^T^"^"^' °^ *" ^' ''*" ""*"* ** '**"*''* '^^ ^"^^^ "^ 

tne l^ymry, • 

I might here condescend to notice the objections, that have 
been rather wantonly made against the encouragement of that 
patriotic smrit which has, of late, so happily sprung up in our 
country. But the ground has been so ably pre-occupied by a re- 
verend gentleman, in his interesting Address, delivered on the forma- 
tion of &e Cambrian Institution, at Brecon, that my humble labours, 
in &is respect, are rendered superfluousf. Yet, indeed, were it 
otherwise, I should scarcely feel myself bound to notice those 
cavils, that appear to have their source either in ignorance or apostacy. 
For it can only be those, who are uninformed of the extent of our 
literary stores, on the one hand, or who, on the other, are aliens 
to the true interests of their country, that can desire the extinction 
of a language, presenting so many claims, both ancient and modern, 
to the protection of its natural guardians. And I am proud to 

* The followiiig are the well-known lines here alladed to : — 

£n Ner a volant, 
£a hiaith a gadwant, 
£a tir a goUant, 

Ond gwylit Walia. 

Trarulatum. , 

Still shall they chatint their Maker's priuse, 
Still keep their language and their lays, 
But nonght of all their old domain, 
Save Wtdlia's rude and mountain reign. 

t This Addieis, which does great credit to the patriotic talents of the Rev. W. J. 
Rees, of Cascob^ near Presteign, maj be seen in the third volume of the Cambro- 
BmiToir, p. 324. 



think that such appears to be^ at length, the general feeling amongst 
our countrjmen^ and especially amongst those on whom rank or 
fortune has bestowed the means of .giving new energy^to the spirit I 
have alluded to. ** Let there be but Maecenases/^ says a Latin author, 
** and Horaces and Yirgils will not be wanting." In the. same 
manner may we say, let us but have agaita our Uriens and Ivors, and 
we shall not be long without other Taliesins and other Gwilyms. 
In conclusion, let me be permitted to hope, that the present age 
will prove the Augustan era of Welsh literature, as well by the 
encouragement of living genius, as by treasuring the remains of 
that which has long passed away. There have been times, and 
those not, distant, when a disgraceful apathy, in this respect, himg 
over our native hills ; but, .1 hope, that &e cloud has at length 
been dispersed, and that the light of other days will again illumine 
the land. Then may we exclaim, in the glowing language of the 
first English poet*, — 

** So sinks the day-star in the ocean->bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 
And tricks his beams, and, with new spangled ore. 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.'' 

J. H. PARRY. 



« MUtoii, in hit «< Lycidai." 
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CAER TROIAU. 



. fb Jaihbs Etans, Esq. Sbcrbtart of tke Ctmmrodokion. 

^ Dear Sib, — It being among the leading objects of the Institu- 
tion to record the memorials of the ancient customs of Wales, or 
whatever may tend to their illustration, permit nie to trouble you to 
present to its consideration the following £ftcta and remarks 



ON 

CAER TROIAU and TROY WALLS., 

Thb formingof the maze called Caer Troiau is. a. reiy common 
amusement in n ales. On the fine mountain-turf a level spot is 
selected, whereon the bovs cut this, figure with their knives, and 
s<Hnetimes it is made sufficiently spacious. u> admit their walking 
along its intricate windings. The manner of planning it is tradi- 
tionally preserved among them; and which is, first, by marking 
out a central square, with a semicircle in each angle,, and a point 
in the middle of every semicircle, and, lastly, by drawing lines 
round, beginning at any point of the cross, and proceeding to the 
nearest point of the adjoining semicircle, and then connecting all 
the other points by similar lines in succession. 

The same figure is, also, familiarly known- to school-boys over 
England generally, under the appellation of Troy Walls; and we 
find it among the various labyrinths which adorn, old books of gar- 
dening, but with its revolutions, changed from circles into squares. 

What renders the operation here described, as practised in 
Wales, deserving of more pacticnlar attention is the name given to 
it, which is — Tort llun Caer Troiau. The meaning of every word 
in this phrase is perfectly understood by all persons speaking the 
Welsh tongue ; nevertheless, the impression upon my mind, as 
upon the minds of those with whom 1 used to co-operate, when a 
boy, was that the Walls of Tiroy were thus r^resented ; and the 
literal import of the words '' Tori llun Caer TVoiau"'— Cutting the 
/ann of the Citadel of Turntii^^,.^ was not at all thought of. 

At. what period this amusen^ent ociginated in Wales, and whe- 
tfier it was from thence introduced among the English, or the con- 
trary, would be, perhaps, difficult to determine. It might have 
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been an Micient mydiological emblem preaerred by the Cymry, nn- 
connected -wUh the introduction of the Tarious stmries concerakig 
Troy into Wales; and, in such a case, those who practised it 
could have given it no other signification than was conveyed, aib- 
Btractedly, by the words Caer Troieu, or Tht Citadel of JkmiMgi. 
Should it have been so preserved by the CyVnry, from hid) ainl- 
quity, we might then pronounce it to have been an hiero|^yphical 
representation of the orbits of the planets in the solar syst«n, and 
invented among those nations that paid adoration to the host of 
heaven. 

By whomsoever invented, the figure of the Caer TVoiou, or laby- 
rinth, is of the highest emtiquity ; for we find it intopduced ss«ii 
emblematical ornament on the temple of Theseus, at Athena, 
erected about five himdred years prior to the Christian era ; and it 
is also to be seen on aeVerkl Greek coins; but, ibrore particniarly, 
on those of Crete, wherein Wab raised Hitt principal structure reor- 
ienting this edibleta, and whicti bore the aj^llatiffia of thb Cnoriad 
Labyrinth; or the Labyrinth of MinoS, and whence, denbtjess, Iho 
whole island came also to be called Cnonu and Gnonu. 

And' as the Caer TVotaw of the Cymry was exactly delineated 
on the coins of Greece, .a copy of one of them will serve to illns- 
trate its fonn, as tt is at the present time cut on the mountains of 
Wales. A print of the coin selected for the purpose is given by 
Chishull, in his^ " Antiquates Asiatics," und^r tiie sectitm 4^ KcAiu- 
Aienta Tela, page 127, and he refers to tiie Ori^nal, as ilM^g in 
the collection of the Ptake of Devoiishire. This antiior describes 
Ae coin as having, on Yme ^ide, the jprison of the celebrated Minos, 
tritfathe word KNnSinK, or labyrmth ; and, singn^riy, oit the 
other side is delineated, not Apollo, u is usnally seen, but,< agree- 
ably to the forms of democratic cities, a female head, as Ae AtA- 
lective head of thepebpte, with tile epithet DOAXOZ inipreBsed,~^B 
word probably of tJie same origin as the Italian Volga, and Ae 
Teutonic Fold:, br Folk; 



Hanng tiius lud before the Institntion an exact modal of the 
Caer TVoiau, as cut on the mountains of Wales, delmeated on a 
Greek coin upwards of two thousand years old, X take the lUwrty, 
in the next place, of offering some hints which may be conducive 
towards corroborating die idea, before su^estsd, of this mate 
being originally designed for an emblem of the solar system. 



.-^iBul herd it may be proper to bring to our recoUectkm that the 
.Widsh tongue preserves a great body of primitiTe words, in com- 
jmoB with the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and other ancient languages, 
#id. identified as agreeing in sMIid and signification ; and, diat 
.bf ing demonstrated, it might not be presumptuous to assert tluit the 
Welsh may also have retained the . meaning of many other words 
which might be sought for in vain ekewhere. 

Proofs have been adduced by Bryant, in his Mythology, of there 
shaving been anciently several towns bearing the name of Troy ; 
and both he and De Gtebelin, with others, say, that such places were 
ao denominated as bein|^, like HeKopolis, distbguished resorts for 
.Ihe adoration of the host of heaven. 

Very conclusive reasons are given by De Gebelin, as well as by 
iothers, that the fable of the Seven Kings of Troy designated the 
seven planets as* regents of the days of Ihe week ; and that Priam's 
rdgn of fifty*two years, with his fifty daughters, represented the 
year and its subdivisions; as, also, did Ourchol, or Hercules, 
with his twelve labours, designate the year diyided into months. 
. The fable of the. seven noble Athenians, annually delivered as 
■victims to the Minotaur, in the labyrinth o^ Minos, has also the 
appearance of bearing an allusion to the mysteries connected with 
Ihe solar worship therein : probably, those seven were so devoted 
to be sacrificed, under the sanction of some ancient compact be- 
tween the two states, forth^ celebration of the horrid rites belong- 
iigto their depraved worship. 

To the foregoing hints Ink'y be added another, and whicfh is a 
.very^ interesting fact, with which thie alithots above-named were 
linacqnailited. Of the celebrated names of Troy and Ilion we 
in*vain Ibok fbr any plain and evidetit sigmfications in the Greek 
hmguage ; but both are feimiliair words, and of well-known import, 
in me Welsh, and are both equUly apptopriate terms, for the revo- 
Ihticms of the planbtary syi^tefto. Otir word tro is eqfually common 
as its equivalent in English, which is turn ; as, also, its several 
derivatives, like the verb frot, to turn, atid its plurals, troiau and 
troian, turns or turnings. The word t7 signifies a whirl ; and it is 
the common term for the working or fermentation of liquors, as 
rhoi hreei yn yr il, to put wort in the ferment ; and the appropriate 
plural form of it is t7ton. 

Thus, admittbg the suggestions, that have been here brought for- 
ward, to bie well grounded, of T\roy being so named on account of 
its being a place of distinguished resort for solar worship, also, its 
being denominated Ilion by the Grecians is accounted for, be- 
cause Troiau and Ilion are synonymous terms preserved in the 
Welsh, of the same import as turns and* whirls in English, and 
appropriate terms for the planetary revolutions. And. the common 
Welsh phrase for the turn of the summer or winter solstice is 
'TVmtd y Rkody the turning of the wheel or ecliptic. 

Idrisok. 
August 1, 1B21. 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY 

OK THB 

STATE OF WALES, 

FROM THE CONQVEST IN 1284 TO THE UNION IN 1535, 

By Mr. THOMAS RICHARDS. 



" Opus adgredior opimtioi casibiu, atrox prttliis, discon aeditionibas, iptit etiaii» 
pace sfBTam. •...••. Nod tamea aded ▼irtutam tterile mwqIoibj ut non etbonifc 
e^empla prodiderit"— TACivi.HiftTDB. lib, i. c. ){• ^ 



The conqueat of Wales by Edward L was one of the most 
illustrious exploits achieved by that enterprising monarch : by his 
prowess and policy he considerably weakened &e pertinacious re- 
sistance manifested by the Welsh in defence of their liberties ; 
and, although he could not wholly quell their patriotic ardour, he 
eventually secured to England the possession of the Principality. 
\ The annals of the forty years^ which immediately preceded this 
event, display a terrible tissue of conspiracies,^ proscriptions, and 
bloodshed. The strong arm of England had already reduced the 
Welsh to a state of absolute and oppressive bondage* ; and it is 
probable that Henry IlL might have claimed the honour of ef- 
fectually subduing our nation,^ had he succeeded in quenching that 
high -bom spirit of enthusiastic patriotism which glowed in the 
breasts of our ancient nobility. But this was an achievement re- 
served for time and oppression only to accomplish ; and, for nearly 
two centuries after the subjugation of their country, we find sparks 
of this fiery valour occasionally emitted 4n attempts to regain that 
freedom so congenial to the wild habits of the mountaineer. 

The contest between Edward and the last Llywelynf was dis- 

> 

* A treaty* conclnded in 1241, between Davjdd ab Lljrwel^n„ Prince of Wales, 
and Henry III. placed the . former in a state of the most disgraceful vassalage to the 
English mbnarch.-^Vide Warrington'is History of Wales, toI. ii. p. 106« where the 
treaty » given at length; 

t This prince was. the grandson of the great and good Uywelyn, and nephew (o 
his predecessor Davydd. He reigned thirty-sis years, nearly the whole of which 
were spent in 'warfare with the English. His death, which happened iu 1283, Wa» 
bnt a prelude to the sabjagation of his country : for, two years afterwards, the regal 
power of the Principality was irrevocably anninilaled. 
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Duted with mtttaal spirit and brarery. The rival princes woe 
both yomig. Edward, indeed, when he first appeared in ams 
i^^ainst the Welsh,. had scarcely numbered serenteen sumners; 
and LljTwelyn was only a few years his senior. The one fought 
for conquest, the other for life and liberty, for his crown and his 
country; and, as bo^ were actuated by motives which spurred 
them to exertion, it was not likely that the contest would termi- 
nate either tamely or speedily. The event has proved how pro- 
longed was its duration, how fatal and unfortunate to Wales its 
termination and consequences I 

It is impossible to contemplate the patriotic struggles of our 
ancestors, during this period, without pity and admiration^ They 
were heroically contending for their birth-rights, — for the ancient 
and revered laws of their forefathers ; and the most noble feelings 
of patriotism and loyalty animated them to defend those laws, 
and to preserve them from violation by a cruel and detested enemy. 
But in vain did they strive against the overwhelming, force of 
JSngland. After a succession of unhappy and delusive vicissitudes, 
4iiey submitted to the yoke of the conqueror, and lamented in the 
gloom and solitude of their mountains the loss of their loved in- 
dependence. 

• Mr. Warrington has eloquently commented on the conquest of 
the Cambro-British, in the following spirited passage. '' The 
Tall of nations," he observes, ** distinguished only by misfortunes, 
or merely illustrious for conquests, may raise, for a moment, a 
sigh of piW, or the transient effusions of applause ; but a people 
like the Welsh, satisfied with their mountains, — who had been 
forced into a long and unequal contest in defence of their native 
.rights, with few other resources than their valour, and a fond at- 
tachment to their liberties, — though falling in the ruins of their 
country, will have a claim upon the esteem and admiration of the 
world, as long as manly sentiment and freedom shall remain. 
But, in reflecting on the history of this nation with a just and dis- 
criminating spirit,, we are frequentiy led to survey its manners and 
national character with the opposite emotions of pleasure « and 
disgust. We are not, however, to estimate this character too 
nicely by the refined standard of civilized judgement. It is true, 
there are traits in the genius of this people, marking in their man- 
ners the deepest ferocity ; it is true, tiiat caprice and levity, and 
liie spirit of discord, too often predominated in their councils, and 
governed their conduct ; ' and it is also true, that striking defects 
may be traced in their policy and laws, ruinous to themselves, 
and disgraceful even to a less cultivated period. But the vices of 
' jSii uncivilized people are in some degree softened, and ev^ ba- 
lanced by their virtues. A spirit unsubdued by danger and mis- 
fortune, hospitable manners, and eager friendships,— a high relish 
of tiie arts of music and poetry, with a principle of justice in- 
li^rent in their laws, are qualities to be thrown into the opposite 
scale.^ And, no doubt, the influence of these, blending the 
lighter with the darker shades,- softened the asperity of ruder fea- 
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\, ftad IsiftpMed into a Wfiti^mimB ^AiB^i^MKAt^^ 
BslotlK tgpmk ^ ftecwbm Md^^Mi anieat iMe ef thjirir- c^oatpf ' 
HwreHw duktingMsfakif elMMC<M»tk(i of the Cambro-BnOAd^. 

tfauBto awtam/tlmnigli a losg tucoessioa of a|^9, tibeiMMit «lilfe**^ 
iaf mad diseonragiBg fer^sas of fortune. Aad it is ^le cottiiloii^' 
ei^wmeh ynciiHitad^ l>y eaHing ioto exettion publie i^irtae and*; 
faatoimiy whicii inqpttrts digait^ to the chaiiKstN of man, aad oiMN^* 
stttatea (he true giWy of -a natioa^.^ . i ^ 

Although Wales had, at length, heen euhdued by the mfenbt { 
ptowess of England, the Aeasures, pursued to erush Ae p^ud ' 
and gal)imt aprit of her people, eontribotod largely to the feeter^ 
ing of that enmity, whicn had been engendered by the cruelty and * 
(^pvetnion of the !&iglish, and whleh tiie mountaineers eatettained - 
towards their conquerors with vindictiTe and terriUe •mallgtittyj' 
Notwithstanding the destruction of the regal power, there yet ex- 
isted a number of braye and resolute patriots, who, headed hy 
chieiitaimsy as vemarkable for their nobility as for their valour and ' 
ottiitary experience, boldly detennuied to regain Hieir independence; * 
Of to sink amidst the ruins of their eoiMtry's freedom. Rh^ ab - 
Meredydd, therefore, a chieftain of great influence in Sottib Watss; 
was ^ ikst who rebelled against tiie domination of the English ; ' 
and, during Ed^ravd^s alMieiioe Sft Guienne, he appeat ed in Bruki ' 
against the ruling power, at the head of six thousand followers. 
For a short time Bhys was suc<;eiSBful; but, at leifgth, after 
hs^ng been proelainiad a traitor, he fell into the hands of the " 
enemy, and was executed Ht York, his castles and domains haying 
been previously eeafiseated^ 

Soon afterthe suppfi^ssion of this revolt, Edward, beingthen at war 
wi^ ^e King of France, attemptod an experiment of taxation oii * 
his newty^aoquired subjects; and, anticipating 'Considerable re^ 
sistaaee on ikew pert, he appointed, as the coHeetor of this impost, 
(whidi was to consist of a fifbeenth of ail mote^l^es,) Roger de 
IHdesdone, a man hig^ in die monitreh's Aiveui, and of a brave 
aad during qpirit. No sooner, however, did he aH^mpt to execute 
his commission^ than it was in^gnantly and'OUtrik^ously (^posed, ' 
e»d throe insuh^etioiis sprang up in consequence,' in diffei^t parts 
ef ^the Prlodpidity, end nearly all at Hie s^me tiiftefj Hbe revolt ' 
eammeoced with acts of hostility which eniioed an ^inveterate end - 
deeided resdiutien itt the Welsh, that 4Ske sword alone shotild de- . 
tevmhie t^ dispute. Roger de Pulesdoni, emd his coUeiagefes it 
tfa« 'Colleation of the odious tribute, were the first who became ^^ 
a samfiee to the fury of the 'reb^s,---lhey w^ro lianged, andalfeetf^ ' 
wards beheaded. A considerable nmnfber of Suglicji, assembled at 



t T^9 natives of West Wales, qv Pqwyslaisd, ro^ luider Mae|g!fr^ Yvcl^a^, f^ 
V^oghaa } those of North Wales, under Madog* api illegitimate ^n of the late 
iAywelyn ; and the fioothwalfians were led to the field %y a ehi^ftain, named Morgan, 
the repvssentative of a4frf)l»le '&milylkr8dtfth Watos. 
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On^pijnraii, Witp die wnst Tictiflis who fell into the hends of "die 
ewreyd iaaargentB : aad this haserdous and unfortunate expeii^ 
meiit had well nigh effeeted a complete restitution of liberty to 
Trains* A resolute spirit of resistance and patriotism seemed once 
mnwi diffused throughout the Principality ; and such of the Welsh, 
an had not already embraced the cause of their country, flocked 
tvadily to the standard of the rebel chieftains, and, by their num-^ 
het» mad success, became so formidable, that £dward, then on 
the point of embarking with bis army for France, thought it ex- 
podieiit to recal his forces, and march at their head directly into 
Wales* After encountering many difficulties, he succeeded is 
stationing the greater part of his troops at Conway Castle, in Caer-^ 
ttanrottshire, where he was closely besieged by the enemy* Defi-^ 
<»ency of |rroTisions was the principal evil which befel the English 
ganisoB ; mdeed, the distress of the English soldiers was so great 
in this respect, that Edward, in common with them all, was 
obCged to eat the coarse viands which were found in the castle, 
and to use for his drink water sweetened with honey. It is said, 
on this occasion, that a single flagon of wine only remained in the 
Ibrtressy which was reserved for the King's own use. But he 
eoald not be prevailed upon to taste it, till it was mixed with water 
and distributed among the garrison, declaring, with a manly spirit, 
that he would share ev^y extremity with the meanest of his 
addiera*. 

* The consequences of this misfortune might have proved fatal to 
Xdward'9 ambition, had not a reinforcement of troops, bringing 
vith them a plestiful supply, remedied the evil, and enabled him 
to hold cmt the siege with bravery and spirit. After a short time 
tiia insurgents were driven to the mountains, and the royal army 
SMrrily spent its Christmas in the Castle of Conway. 

The Earl of Warwick now received orders to explore the re* 
ceaaes of the Snowdon Hills, and secure the stability of the con-^ 
qneat fay putting to death every person found in arms. He obeyed 
dha hijunctions of his sovereign but too well. In a pass on the 
mountain {" the Tbermopyln of Cambria'^) he attacked a numerous 
body of the Welsh ; and, after a sanguinary conflict, by a supe- 
riority in numbers and tactics, he vanquished the gallant patfipts, 
who, struggling for the expiring liberties of their fie^thers, whep they 
Ikiied to conquer, chose to faUf* An account of this action is 

fivei^ as fo)lowS| in l^e words of a quaint bat generally faithful 
iatoriaa* ^^ Whilst the Kiag remained in ConWav, the Earl of 
Waswiek, beinf infompred that a great number of Welsh were asr 
sembled,, and had lodged themselves in a ^rt^ne yalley betwixt 
two woodes, chope out a troop of liors«i together wilh Bom» orosa- 
bow men and arehers, and set upon them in the night time. The 
Welsh, being tiius surprised, a^d unexpectedly encompassed (ibout 
by fteir enemies, made the best haste they could to oppose them ; 

• Hcniy do Knygbton, iqMid Wsrritigtoo. 
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an^'so {Htcfaing tbeir s^eares in the grosiid». aad direotiiig: tli^ ^ 
poiots towards ^the enemy, endeavoured, by such means, to keepeflT 
the horse. But the Earl of Warwick, having ordered his bat l ie ^ - 
as that between every two horses there stood a cross-bowman^ -.^f^ 
so gaul the Welsh with the shot of the quarrels, that the apeaise^ 
men fell apace, and then the horse, breaking in easily upon-th^ 
rest, bare them down with so great a slaughter as the Welsh hofi 
never received before. After this. King Edward, to prevent 9iKf 
more rebellious attempt of the Welsh, cut down all the woodejp 
in Wales, wherein, in any time of danger, they were wont to hid0 - 
and save themselves. And, for a farther security, he repaired ai|d 
fortified all the castles and places of strength in Wales ; and btiik 
the Castle of Beaumaris, in Anglesey. And so, having put all 
things in a settled posture, and punished those that had been tli^ 
occasion of the death of Roger de Pulesdone, he returned widi 
his army to England*.'' 

This victory proved almost decisive ; but there was yet anotbiir 
act to perform before Edward could ensure to himself the undis- 
puted possession of the Principality : this was the destruction .^f 
the Bards. The heroic sentiments of freedom and of ^ory, whieh 
animated the Welsh, and prompted them . so frequently and en- 
thusiastically to attempt the recovery of their. liberties, were, ki 
a great measure, excited by the inspiration of their poets, an.or4#r 
of men of unlimited influence, and held in the highest estimation W 
our forefathers. While they existed to rouse, by their wild and soul- 
stirring poesy, the dormant energies of their countrymen, no per- 
manent submission to the will of Uie conqueror could be reasona- 
bly expected. Their extinction, therefore, became necessary. for 
the security of the conquest, and the stem Edward is said to have 
ordered their extermination for having stirred up the people to .dis- 
obedience and rebellion. A measure so disgraceful and sanguinary 
needs no comment By its execution Edward sullied his character 
as a man and a conqueror ; but it was consistent with his < sev^ie 
system of policy, and the peculiar circumstances of the tines 
might have required, a sacrifice so horriblef. 

* Powel's History of Cambria, p.S06. 

f Notwithstanding the assent given by hbtorians in general to the maasaore of the 
Bards by Edwards it is possible that such an event never occurred. This is the more 
probable, when we take into consideration the authority upon which such an aasertioii 
is made; for, it appears, . that a casual expression in the «' History of the Owedir 
Family** is the source whence the probability of this fact is deduced. The paamige 
is as follows. Speaking of a poem he had just transcribed. Sir John Wynne remafki, 
'" This is the most ancient song I can find extant which is addressed to any of mine 
ancestors since the raigne of Edward the First, uiho emued aU our Bardt to be hai^gtd 
by mar^al law, as stirrers of the people to sedition." Upon this somewhat slender 
testimony, then, is founded the occarrence of. an event oi no small interest «iid im- 
portance in an historical point of view; and it is not unreasoioable to suppose,' Jhat 
the story chiefly owes its origin to the hatred which the Welsh for a long time en^ 
tertained towfii:ds the conqueror of thrir country. Another writer on the subject^ the 
Kev. Evan Evans, adopts the general opinion in his learned ** Dissertatio de Bardis/* 
which he supports by asking if it be at all wonderful that such a deed should be per- 
petrated by one who had persecuted* with so mi^ch.rigour,. the Ponces Llywelyn^aod 
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c*' ^The littbjiigatioii of 'Wales appeared now to be founded oh a firm 

Mud secure basis : all opposition tQ the will and power of the 

^Kiji^&sti' monarch seemed, at lengtii, to be removed, and the main-' 

^f^tugs of rebellion were thought to be destroyed. Edward, there- 

'mpe, issued a pro<ilamation, promising to take under his protec- 

ffon all his new sulgects ; at the same time, assuring them that 

liley should slill enjoy their liberties and property, and hold their 

^^Hates by the same tenures as those by which they had hitherto 

'lioMen them under their natiye princes. This promise was scrupu- 

lously performed by the King, who reserved to himself only the 

«ame rents, services, and duties, as had always been claimed and 

-mijoyed by the Princes of Wales. And that he might receive no 

flfeore than what was justly due to him, he appointed officers to 

kiquire into the particular nature of the tenures, and their value 

'Was estimated and decided by committees composed entirely of 

Welshmen. The rents which had been hitherto paid by the natives 

^ Anglesey suffered a considerable diminution in consequence of 

"fMa scrutiny; for instead of yielding the sum of 1000 marks, which 

'Uywelyn had annually received, they yielded to Edward only 450 

-'pounds. In addition to this, the King introduced into the con- 

' quered country the laws of England, and appointed English officers 

"io carry them into execution*. To these he entrusted an authority 

rimost absolute; and, entertaining, in common with the rest of 

Aevt countrymen, an unbounded antipathy to the Welsh, they ex- 

' «tmted that authority with unsparing and remorseless vigilance. If 

' ^ey thought that rigourous and oppressive measures were adapted 

to crush the ardour of the Oambro-Britons, they calculated 

■'^DsT^dd ? ** Cmn Cambriam" (he writes) " in suarn potcstatem redegerat Edwardus; 

- In Bardos sasviit tvrannam instar, et muUot nupendifeeit. Qoid mirum" (he continoes) 
■ .** com ipsom Leofiouni principem et Davidem fratrem tam inhumaniter tractaverit ?" 

Oar author, as he wrote his " Viitertatio** sabsequently to the publication of the G wedir 

' Tamily, most likely relied on the authority of that work, (which he quotes, indeed* 

' in bis Specimens of the Welsh Bards, prefixed to h'ls Dissertation*) and chronicled the 

;.-0reiit accordingly. If Edward, however, did not actually destroy the Bards, he 

prevented them irom exercising their office, and the detestation occasioned b^ this 

circanistancemU|ht have materially contributed to the origin of an opinion so generally 

entertained. — [The writer of the Essay is perfectly warranted in the scepticism with 

which he reganis this popular tradition; and of the fallacy of which there can be 

' BO atrODger proof than that the Welsh poets, since the time of Edward, who would 

- hkve been the first to notice such a deed of atrocity if it had been actually commit^ 
^ ted, ftirnish no authentic testimony respecting it. It is more than probable, therefore, 
"■- that this idle tradition may be indebted for its currency to Gray's celebrated poem, 

- ttMQg the other canses noticed bv Mr. Richards. That the Bards were interdicted 
^"^ by Edward from exerting their influence over their countrymen, under severe penal- 
"^ ^ties, may reasonably be presumed ; but the wholesale murder, ascribed to the Englisli 
* 'iDDnarch, is at variance with the general character which history has assigned to 
-" lilB[k--El>.Tii.] 

* Stat. Wallfls. 12 Ed. I. This statute, which is in form of a charter, contains a 
' Bkoct eomplete code of laws for the government of Wales, and is ** datum apud Bo^ 
'- thelanum, (liodie Bhuddian) die Dominica in medio quadragesimo anno resni 
' ttostri xiTtno.'* It is worthy of remark that of the counties in Wales the following 
' oaly were made by this statute, Anglesey, Caernarvon, Merioneth, Flint, Caermar- 

tiien, Cardi^n, Pembroke, and Glamorgan, the others being add^d by the 

487th Hen. VIII. 
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wr<H^[ly* Tb^y senred but the more efeotnldly to roiiae mid miikie 
their fiery spirit; and, after an interval of thirty year* from Ite 
conquest of their country, they once more appeared in araifl under 
Sir Grufydd Llwyd. » 

. This chieftain^ says the historian, was a stout and yafiant ^en^^ 
tleman, though not very fortunate ; for, as floras says of SertMiriiii^ 
he was magnm quidem $ed caltimitoMe virtmtU. He received ti»^ 
honour of knighthood from Edward I. as a reward for havmg 
brought the earliest intelligence of his queen's safe aeeauehewneni^ 
at Caernarvon Castle ; and, being a person of considerable infloenee 
in North Wales, his friendship was cultivated by that politic rim« 
narch, and he became a distinguished favourite at the Edgttsk 
court. After the death of his patron, however, he returned to hi# 
estates in Wales, and the oppression exercised by the Bftgliiil 
justices ih the reign pf £dward II. and mote particularly by JSif 
Koger Mortimer, Lord of Chirke, and Chief Justice of Nortik 
Wides, induced Sir Grufydd to rebel; and, to strengthen hi* 
cause, he endeavoured to procure the alliance of Sir £dward 
Bruce, brother to the Scottish king, thea engaged in the cOnqiiesI 
of Ireland* In this he failed, and was, therefore^ obliged to oottk 
mence hostilities alone, which he accordingly did^ and with con^ 
siderable succ0ss. The strong arm of England, however, finally 

!>revailed, and» after having taken possession of every important 
brtress in North Wales, die knight was taken prisoner, conined 
19 Rhuddlan Castle, and afterwanis executed as a traitor. Hit 
followers were dispersed, and the deliverance for which he b4> gal* 
lantly contended remained unaccomplii^ed. 

The failure of this attempt effectually damped, for the time, the 
courage and perseverance of our countrymen ; and they silently 
4md sullenly submitted to the yoke of England, now rendefei| 
doubly galling by the severity with which the English officers at? 
tempted to revenge the late rebellion* 

Many years elapsed before any further opposition was man»« 
fested towards the domination of England, during which the Welsh 
were exposed to the fbll rigpur of revengeful power. In the first 
year, however, of the fifteenth century, a cbanpioa stood fortk 
m the cause of freedom, whose valour had weU«nigh disseyered 
the chain which bound his country so strongly, and whose nakA4 
will never be breathed by his countrymen except with sentiments^ 
of pride and admiration : it is scarcely necessajry Jio add that thia 
heroic champion was Owain Glyndwr. 

The limits of this Essay will not permit me to enter Into anj^ 
detail of the actions of this celebrated chieftain ; and, as it wo^ld 
be impossible to do justice to his memory in a mere abstract oif .hia 
fife and exploits, I willingly refrain from marring a subject so pow- 
erfully interesting to my countrymen, I will mention, however^ 
three remarkable circumstances connected with the patriot, as they 
tend to evince the extent of his power, and the importance of lua 
success iu the cause which he espoused* Ha was the only Webh 
insurgent who was formally crowned, and aefcuowledged iPrine^of^ 



4nd««. fi« <fid ii<>t, like th« insurgents te tli« i«i|a tyf Bd#af4 
fHrifth igmmiifiioti^ly on 1^ «i^fix>ld ; and M is tlie oAlj chieAtkl 
ii tii6tai lill who is inttodoced into th« chronicles of the Zngiisk 
historians. 

- Bull his death tras fatal to the interests of the. Prihicit>alitj^ 
WHIi hiM all the patriotic energy of the Welsh seems to hbT* 
^p^shed; and we find our conntrytnen once more exposed to thi 
power of the English, without any means of sheltering themselves 
mmi the full force of their vengeance. The laws^ indeed^ which 
Ipass^d in die English parliament, in consequence of this memoraUe 
HMurrection, subjected the Welsh to a state of bondage the most 
AeVer^i While they were yet in arms, the provisions of these sta* 
lutes could not be enforced, to any great extent ; but no sooner was 
die n^bellion quelled, than they were put into execution widi tfa* 
most relentless vigiluttce« And it must be confessed, that, rigorouii 
as they Were, the peculiar circumstances of the times fhlly justified 
die sererity of the English goyemment. 

In 1400, (2d Henry IV i) an act pasned^ by whioh all whdle^ 
bom Welshmen were incapacitated from purchasing ptoperty ill 
Bngland, or from being made burgesses in any of die Engiish 
towns ; and they were not allowed to hold any civil ottces v^hfj^ 
erer. In consequence, also, of the complaints whioh were daily 
Inade bf the daring incursions of the Welsh borderers, (in Which 
diey frequendy plundered the English lordships to a very large 
amount,) it was enacted, that^ if restitution was not made within 
sfe^ven days after request had been made^ under the seal of th# 
sheriff, mayor, or bailiff^ of the place where the injured party 
dwelt, it was lawAil for the person aggrieved to arrest umff Welsh*- 
man, coming from the district where the plunderer resided^ widl 
goods or cattle f^r sale, and he was to be detained dU ample sati*^ 
fiustion had been rendered for the robbery. In the IbUowuig year^ 
the tumults in Wales seem to haye engrossed a considerable por< 
ddn 6f the attention of the Legislature, as several important enaelK 
ments were formed for the purpose of limiting the extension of the 
reyolt. In the first place, it was ordained, that an Englishmant 
marrviug a Welshwoman, should lose his priyileges, and be ren- 
dered incapable of holding any office in the Principally. No 
Aiglishman, by the same statute (4di Henry IV«), could be coi»* 
vfcted in Wales at the suit of a Welshman » unless by English Ju»^ 
dees, and on the evidence of English burgesses. It was also 
enacted that there should be no ** westours^^ rymours, miaistraixi 
OH autres vacabondes, pur hm kymorthasf^ ou ooillage}" no 

* A player St wasters, Mr. Barrington informs us, iigkiifies a codgeller; bat ad 
Ingenious eonespondtnt sapposw it nubcr to inply a wrestler, frooi tbe wast» CWi4 
waist.) or loins.— Obf. m Arte, Stat, 360, Noi9* Mr. Ptnnaat* howerer* otftcf 
Siwtilitr ttignlActtioft. He ibpposes it eoRaptcd Iiob gnmtwr» whioh» in Welsh, 
IMttSs t person who keepe m pteee of public enteftainnient ; snd i^h a plsci^ bn 
ebserve*, was Teiy convenient for & fendeavooi of this wmUvf^'^'TauH ta Wtikfk 
rtH. ill. p> ^9. 

t The word hymeriha is misspelt from the Welsh eymmorth, (plaral, eynumrtkmjX 
an sMenblj of people to assist eadi other in their woia* They <ft ftiqiiaeetfy la fw 



\f rJmners, minstrels, or ^otber Tftgaboads/ to imdke asdelttft 

blies or collections ; diat no Welshman should bear arms ; that ntf 
victual, arms, or ammuniti(», should be taken into Wales. ** SaiHi 
especiale cong6e de nostre seignur le Roy, ou de son conseilJ^ 
And that. nb Welshman should possess or command any eastle, 
fortress, or house of defence; but that the castles in Wales shoiilj 
be garrisoned by English soldiers, and by such as were *^ estraiigeit 
a les seignories ou les ditz chastelx sout assiz/' 
: Such is the* substance of the most important acts passed in the 
feign of Henry the Fourth ; his successor added others, not quite 
so rigorous, and certainly more beneficial. The following relateii 
to the abolition of a curious and an arbitrary custom. By the laws 
of Wales, the evidence of three hundred men was necessary for 
the acquittal of a foreigner accused of any crime or misdemeanowt 
Hiis was called an assach* ; and, as th^ twentieth part of this 
strange and unreasonable number of compurgators could very 
rarely be procured by an Englislmian, the suspected criminal was 
liable to continue in prison for life. It was, therefore, ordained 
that every attempt to enforce this custom should be a penal ofience, 
and the punishment consisted of two years' imprisonment, the pay« 
raent of treble costs, and a fine and ransom ** de vaunt qu'ii soit 
deliverez hors de prisone.'^ 

After th^ regal power of the Principality had become totally 
extinct by the death of Olyndwr, the Welsh, no longer animated 
by die presence of their native princes, and actuated solely hj 
their passions, degenerated into a state of deep and savage ferocity. 
Their keen and warlike disposition, no longer kept a&ve by the 
power of an hereditory enemy, sunk into sanguinary feuds among 
themselves, or became actively engaged in tike pleasures of the 
chasef • The rude inhabitants of Ihe mountain oistricts still re* 
tained an enthusiastic predilection for that boisterous mode of living 
which their ancestors bad bequeathed to them ; and, indignantly 
spurning the adoption of the more refined habits of Uieir conque- 
rors, it was long, very long, ere they began to imitate the more 
polished manners of the English. 

' The period, which succeeded Glyndwr's abortive attempt to re- 
gain the liberties of his country, was one of gloom and anarchy-; 
a period which our regard for historical truth must compel us to 

Snmounce most barbarous and disgraceful. Its history, as 
Ir. Pennant truly observes, is the history of revenge, of perfidy, 
and of slaughter ; father rose against scm, brother against brother, 
and Idnsman against kinsman. And, much as we may admire the 
noble and heroic struggles of our countrymen, in defence of their 

At prafeat ; and there are eymmorthau for spinning* for works of husbandry, and for 

the carriage of coals. — Vide Petmani, loe» eit, 

• * The meaning of this term was proposed as a qaery to the Society of Aotiqaariea 

in the reign of James the First* when a Mr. Jones, who appeared to be weU vened 

in th» Webb language and antiquities* answered that he could not pretend to interpvet 

the word. Bichards* however, in his Dictionary* renders it eaih.-r'Okim m ^fiCr 

ftoe. 38S. 

' t Wtnington, Tol.i|. p. S4& . 
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iSor sO'itkaBy years, we. cannot biit deeply kLment and^ 
f»^iiBttre dietrwant of unanimity » the barbarity of their manners,: 
nad^'the cruelty and turbulence which, at this particular period^: 
cli^racterized their still undaunted spirit. 

.^fThe disordered state of the Principality, during this unhappy 
Ipufyiod, afforded ample oppcnrtunity for the commission of illegal' 
^^pffedations ; and '' soe bloody and ireful were quarrells in those' 
dayes/' says the yenerable Historian of Gwedir, '* and the reyenge 
of the sword of. such liberties, as almost nothing was punished by 
)aw,. whatsoever happened." We must not be surprised, therefore, 
lU.the existence of the numerous outlaws with which Wales was 
then infested ; nor must we marvel that they gained their sub- 
sistence by robbery and rapine, selecting, for the most part, as the 
pbjects of their preyj die English who dwelt in the confines of 
tibeir country. These outlaws, or brigands, were generally the 
descendants of petty chieftains, commanding vassals, devotedly 
attached to their leader, and inheriting that deadly hatred towards 
Uie JBnglish which had so conspicuously signalized their ancestors* 
They were by no means fastidious as to the manner in which they 
attacked, or otherwise harassed, their foes ; and, from their intimate 
Jknowledge of the mountain jpasses, they proved a source of no 
trifling annoyance to their neighbours. For experience had taught 
the English the folly of pursuing their tormentors beyond the Ime 
of demarcation, and they very rarely succeeded in capturing them^ 
on their own ground ; but, when such a circumstance did occur, . 
ji^rtain and iomiediate death was the consequence to the aggressor. 
. One of the most celebrated, as well as most daring, of these 
asiwauders was Reinallt ab Meredydd ab Grufydd, who resided in : 
.the neighbourhood of Mold, in Flintshire, at a strong hold called* 
iTower, a castellated building of great strength, part of which is* 
yet^to be seen. Here, then, lived Reinallt, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, exercisilig undisputed audiority over his little clan, by whose 
willing assistance he continued to molest and plunder all who were 
.obnoxious to him. The principal objects of his attention, in this 
respect, were the inhabitants of Chester, with whom he was oon-- 
linually involved in dispute ; nay, a regular system of warfare is 
said to have been carried on between the two parties, and many a: 
dire and deadly conflict was the consequence. In 1465, a con- 
.iriderable number of the tradespeople of Chester repaired to Mold* 
Fair, to dispose of their several commodities. This was an oppor- 
tunity not to be resisted by the unconscionable freebooter ; and he 
. determined to revenge former grievances by enriching himself at 
Ae expense of the 'Vgood men of Chester." He assemMed his> 
followers, therefore, and, hastening to the town, a quarrel was* 
'soon generated, and a contest ensued, in which, after several lives : 
• were lost on both sides, Keinallt gained the victory. This was yet 
farther enhanced by the capture of Robert Browne, or Bryne, the 
mayor of Chester, who had led on his fellow-citizens, and had' 
attended the Fair for purposes connected with his trade, which was^ 
that of a draper. Browne, was ; an inveterate enemy of .Reinallt,, 
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ndl bk life patft tbe foHUlt of his tenerity jni Tonliw^g m JMSf ihm 
banirti of the outlaw^ He was hiurriea up to Tow^ after tbe 
actifxn* aad hanged^ without eeremoiiy, on an iron fltapJo, fixed in. 
the ceiling of the great hall*. Browne's feUow^^townamen attempted^ 
a abort time afterwards, to avenge his death by the seixiune of 
Keinallty and his principal accomplices in Ae muxder» on whom 
they doubtless intended to inflict the same summary mode of punish** 
raent Por this purpose, therefore, two hundred stout and active 
men Iph Ohesiter, ^d proceeded forthwith to Tower. But the wily 
freebooter gained timely notice of their approach, and, quitting 
his honse, retired with lus men to a neighbouring wood, where he 
remained, to watch the operations of his visitors, who, as he had 
antloipated, rushed eagerly into the house. No sooner had they 
entered, than Reinalit hastened from his ambush, surrounded 
Tower with his men, and set it on fire, cutting down the Chester 
men as ^y hurried put, without mercy or remorse. Few escaped 
to relate the fate of their comrades, and the Outlaw of Mold ex-* 
perienced no further molestation from the intimidated inhabitants of 
Chester. Notwithstanding his unjustifiable contempt of the laws^ 
mid his numerous atrocities, Reioallt procured a pardon from 
Thomas, Lord Stanley^ President of the Council of Wales, which 
Wag subsequently ratified under the great seal of Edward tha 
Fonrth. And he died, as many other rogues have died, at a good 
old age, and, no donbt^ grievously lamented by his lawless but 
faitbfiil followers* 

. The following narrative, from the History of the Grwedir Family^ 
is so foreibly illustrative of the gloomy barbarism of these times» 
afnd so powerfully expressive of the *' bloody and ireful! quarreUs 
of those dayes,*' that this Essay would. have been imperfect with'i^ 
out it : I transcribe it, therefore, first premising, that the events 
mentioned occurred in Caernarvonshire, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
' ** The beginning of the quarrel! and unkindness betweene levast 
ab Robert and Howell ab Rys ab Howell Vaughan grew in Ihia 
sort. levan ab Robert, after his sister^s death, upon some mis^ 
like, left the company of Howell ab Rys, and accompanied John 
ab Meredith, his nephew, and his children, who were at continnall 
bate with Howell ab Rys. The fashion was, in those days, dat 
the gentlemen and their retainers met commonly every day to 
shoote matches and masteries : there was noe gentleman of worth 
in the conntrey but had a wine-cellar of his owne, which wine was 
sold to his profit. Thither came his friends to meete him, and there 
spent tbe day in shooting, wrestling, throwing the sledge» and 
other acts of acdvitie, and drinkeing very moderately withall, not 
slGcording l^e healthing, and gluttonous manner of our dayes. 

# T)iM 8t«ple/ ibe engine of sq msoli qruiilty, is 9tiH to be teen in Us erigpnal poti- 
t)f»ll ^ ai)4 iem«ins a teitibl« menietito of tbe lawless ferocity wbicb distmgviabed 
Wales during' the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. [As the room in which Che Maple 
w^ origini^ly fixed, has, of late years, been converted into a drawiatg-roon, it it 
aoTO tbaft probable tbat tbe tthiple no l«ngOTieeHins4lMMB.-»<.£D. TsJ 
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''Tflftfttell ab'Sy^'itb fiowell did draw a draught upon leran 
alHkolidrt ai) Mel^dSth, and sent a bfoth^ of his' to lodge oTer- 
ntthtrat'Keselgyvarch, to understand wbit^h way levan ab Robert 
ab M^^ditb meant to goe the next day, who was determined to 
sli^t^ a match with John ab Meredith^ children, at LlanT^angel y 
Pfelniiint, not far fr<3ln John ab Meredith's house. This being nn- 
d#r^todd, the spie, Howell ab Rys's brother, slips away in the 
ni^ht to his brother, and lets him know where he should lay fot 
hiltai'. • Now h4d Howell ab Rys provided a butcher for the pur- 
pdlfe, that should have murthered him, for he had direction by 
BHrwell to keep himself free, and not to undertake any of the 
co^h^ny untill he saw them in a medley, and every man fighting. 
Titm "WiBLB his chardge to come behinde the tallest man in the com- 
paity, (fof otherwise he knew him not, being a stranger,) • and to 
knbcke him'downe; for, Howell ab Rys sayed, • Thou shalt 
somie disceme him from the rest by his stature, and he will make 
WW before him. There is a fbster-brother of his, one Robin ab 
InKb, a little fellow, that useth to watch him behind : take heed of 
him' ; for, be the encountre never soe hotte, his eye is ever on his 
foi^r-brother.' levan ab Robert, according as he was appointed, 
went that morning, with his ordinary company, towards Llanvihang- 
el, to meete John ab Meredith. You are to understand, that, in 
thd^e dayes, and in that wilde worlde, every man stoode upon his 
guard, and went not abroad but in sort and soe armed, as if he 
went to the fielde to encountre with his enemiesf. Howell ab Rys 
ab ETowell Vaughan's sister, being levan ab Robert's wife, went 
a mile, or thereabout, with her husbande and the company, talk- 
ing with them, and soe parted with them ; and, in her way home- 
wards, she met her brother, a horsebacke, with a great company 
of people armed, rideing after her husband as fest as they could. 
On this, she cried out upon her brother, and desired him, for the 
love of God, not to harme her husband, that meant him noe 
hartue ; and, withall, steps to his horse, meaning to have caught 
him by the bridle, which he seeing, turned his horse about. She 
theh caught the horse by the tail, hanging upon him soe long, and 
cryifig upon her brother, that, in the end, he drew out his short 
swof d^ and strucke at her arme ; which she perceiving, was faine 
to Fette sfippe her hold, and, running before him to a narrowe pas- 
sag#^ t^hfeYeby he must pass through a brooke, where there was 
a fobt-bridge near the ford. She then st^ps to the foot-bridge, and 

* <Tlil8 ba ^pbrase freqoentiy usad by Sir John, and imports drawing a plan, or 

t .Pi|r lustoriaQ elsewhere says, that his own uncle *' durst not goe tp church on a 
Sunday, from his house of Penanraen, hut he must leave the same guarded with men, 
and leave the doores sure barred and fooutted, and a watchman to stand at the Garreg 
daring dirine serrice : the Garreg was a rocke, where he might see both the 
chnrdfr ttod the house, and note the crie if the bouse was assaulted. He darst not, 
altboBgh he were guarded with twenty tall archers, make known when he went to 
chofcb, or elsewhere, or to come the same way through the woodes and narrowe 
pladft^ learhe sfaotild be layed for!" 

M 
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takes away the canHaWp or handstey, •of the bridge, and wiliitlle 
tame lets flie at her hrotlier, and. If he baA not ayoyded the lHo^, 
Hhe had stnicke him dontne from his horse. 

• ••^Fttfor arma ^nistnit. .^I 

'' Howell abJRys, and his company, within a whilj^oTertopIs^ 
Xeiranrat»'Rob.ei:t apid his followers, who turned head upoii iii^i, 
though greatlie oyermatched. The biokering grew Y<^ry .$<^, aiul 
loany were knocked down on either side. In the end* when tl^t 
s^hoiild be performed which they came for, the murthering butcher 
hayeinginot strucke one stroake all Ab^, but, watching opportunity, 
and iinding the company more scattered than at first from levaB skb 
]Elobert» thrust bimselfe among levan ab Kobert's people behjin^, 
aqdy maUng a blow at him, was prevented by Robin ab.Xnko, lus 
foster-brother, and knocked downe ; God bringing upon hi^ bej|d 
the destruction that he meant, for another; which Howell ab B^ya 

tei^eiving, cried to his people, * Jjet us away and ^begone; for I 
ad .given qhardge that Robin ab Jnko should have been better 
Ic^oked unto/ And so that bickering brake« with the hurt of mwy^ 
and the des^thof that one man* 

'' Jt fortuned anon after, that the parson of Llanvrothen* toobe 
a child of levan ab Robert's to foster', which sore grieved How^U 
yaughan's wife, her husband haveing then more land in that parish 
than levan ab Robert had ; in revenge whereof, <^he pk^tti^d tJ^e 
death of the said parson in rthis manner. — ^e seu^t a wonum .lo 
aske lodging of the parson, who used not to deny any. Tlve wo- 
man, beii^ in bed, after midnight, began to strike and to rave ; 
whereupon, the parson, thinkeing tibat she had been distracted, 
awakeing out of his sleepe, and wondering at soe suddaine a me 
in the nighty made towards her, and his household also ; then she 
said that he would have ravished her, and soe got out of doqresj 
threatening revenge to the parson. This woman had for her 
brethren three, notable rogues, of a damn'd crew, fit for any mis- 
chiefe, being followers of Howell ab Rys. In a morning these 
brethren watched the parson as he went to looke to his cattle,- in.a 
place, in that parish, called Gpgo yr Llechwin, being now a tene- 
ment of mine, and there murthered him; and two of them .fled to 
Cbi^fkeland, in Penbighshire^ to some of the Trevors, who were 
friends, or a-^kinne, to Howell ab Rys, or his wife. It was ^e 
manner in those dayes that the murUierer onely, and he that gave 
the death's wounds should flye, which was called^ in Wvim, a 
liawrudd, which is a red hand, because he had blouded his 'hand : 
the accessaries and abetters to liie murtherers were never hearkened 
after." 

levan ab Robert, however, with a select party of. his fotainei^ 
pursued these murderers, and succeeded m capturing two of them, 

* LlanVrothen is a small village in Merionethshire* pear the se*. 
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o» whom he inflicted jiist and secure vengtance by beheading 
:l|NBtn*: the oAer^ for the present, escaped* As liie- chieftain was 
ssMuming^ homeward from the pursuit he was detained till night by 
Ihe tide at Traethma^r ; and, talking carelessly with his men, as 
he rode on, an^ arrow suddenly whistled by him from a thicket on 
liie hill-side, above the roadv The- party immediately halted, and 
shot, all of them,, towards the spot whence the shaft issued, 

'l&il»it 90 ocomnred tiiat one of their arrows killed the person who 
iad'IbifAintempted them,' and he happened to be the very mnr-* 

^^Mterwho^had elud(ed their vigilance in Chirkeland: ** Soe God 

^Iteven^dtiiftt wicked murther,'^ says our author, '' by the death 

^ of^ every one of tiie three brethren/' 
. But the bickering did not end here. A short time after this ren-^ 
contre^t levan ab Bdbert had occasion to attend the Assizes, at 
daei^narvon, with the greater Dcniion of his retainers, leaving only 
ii'liie house his wife and her aomestics, with same desperate out* 
hMr«, who, according to the custom of the times, had sought his 

Sitectioa^ and who formed no unwelcome addition to' his band^ 
s old enemy, Howcdl ab Rys, determined to hazard the appre^ 

"' iMision of ihese criwiaals, in return for the vengeance infliotea on 
tte thtee murderers by levan ab Robert. For this ptt]fpose,:he 
summoned his trustiest friends to lus aid> and procured the assist- 
ance of a notorious freebooter of tlie times*, named Davydd' iU» 
imkyn,' These lr<Hrthy confederates succeeded is reaching their 

' emdmy's house without discovery, and immediately commenced the 

•^ assaidt; but; tiiey were vigorously resisted' by the inmates, who, on 
this occasion, as on many others, ** bestirred themselves hand- 
soikiely.'' It happened, moreover, that levan's wife, (the same 
herbic lady, be it remembered, who threw the eanliaw at Howell's 
head^) ^' stood at the fire-side,, lookeing on her maid^^ bogling of 

' Woftle to make methe^in," and, unlike the timid and tender ladies 
of t&ese degenerate days, she bestowed the seething liqttor so 
liberaily amon^ the assailants, that they were repalsed, and kept 
at bay,* till the arrival of Robin ab Inko, (with- & numerous tram 
el the tenants and friends of his foster-brother, levani^) who spee^ 
dily con^dled his adversaries to make the best of their way 
homewasds.' Davydd ab Jenkyn, the freebooter, advised his land- 
man, Howell, to take levan ab Robert for his brDther-in*law, 
neighbour, and Mbnd, '^ tot," saidhe, '' I will not be ene with 

-' you to assault his house when he is at home^ seeing I find fttychh&i 
fieaistance in his absence/' 

In this licentious and unworthy manner did the^ days of our mUh 
eestors gOde on; and dark and dreary, indeed, must have l>een 

Unit period when mnes of tJie deepest oie ware thna perpetrated, 

* . ' • - ' • '. 

* Th« manner in^ivhicb these nifiuit met their fate it worthy of bfsing.mfQtioiied : 
.' '* levan ab Robert/' sa^s the historian, *' commanded one of bis men to strike off 

their heades, which the fellow doing fainteljr, the offender told him, that, if /lehad hU 
' neck under his swordj he Wotild make his weapon take abetter edge than he did ; soe 

reflohit^ were i.\0y in those doves in contempt of death ! Whereupon leVah ab Robert^ 

in a rage, stepping tb th^m, strucke off their heads." 
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in open.aBddamg defiance of all laws, human and divine.' That 
Union of Wales with England, however, was the first flte|i: 
towards the abolition of these gloomy and disgraceful practices.;' 
and it only remains for me now to shew the basis upon which: theri 
superstructure of this Union was reared, and briefly to recite <tlm 
substance of the laws enacted on the occasion, as the best aadf 
speediest method of accomplishing my purpose. 

The King's Highness, therefore, '' of a singular zeal, love, and 
favour, that he bore towards the subjects of his Dominion of Wales^'^J 
by a statute made at a Parliament, holden at Westminster, in the:' 
beginning of the year 1535, ordained '' that his said Country aiMl^ 
Dominion of Wales should be for ever thenceforth incorporated^ 
united, and annexed, to and. with this his E^ealm of England; and 
that all persons born, and to be bom, in the said Principalilyy' 
Country, and Dominion of Wales, should have, enjpy, and in-*' 
herit all and singular freedoms, liberties, rights, privileges, and 
laws within this his E^ealm, as other of the king's subject^, naturally! 
born within the same, have, enjoy, and inherit." And, by a sub-* 
sequent section of the same statute, two members were to be 
returned to Parliament for the county of M<mmouth, and one for* 
each of the shires in Wales, besides one burgess, to be elected by 
every borough being a shire-town, *' except the shire-town of the 
county of M erione^ ;'^ and, finally, a commission was directed to 
be issued '* to such persons as to his Highness shall seent conve- * 
nient," to inquire into the laws, usages, and customs of Wales^ 
and to certify the same to the King in council. This latter pro** 
vision seems to have been made in contemplation . of an event; 
which, by the introduction of the English laws, and an impartial 
administration of justice throughout tibie Principality, tended effec-* ; 
tually to the annihilation of the *' lewd and detestable malefacts/^- 
which were daily perpetrated, ^* to the high displeasure of God| f 
inquietude of the king's well-disposed subjects, and disturbance of' 
the public weal." The event here alluded to was the enaction of - 
the statute of the 34th and 35th of the same reign, a statute which • 
Mr. Barrington characterizes as containing ** a most complete code'l 
of regulations for the administration of justice, framed with sudi 
precision and accuracy, that no clause of it hath ever occasioned a 
doubt, or required explanation." By this edict, also, four new 
counties were added to Wales, and one to England* ; and the 
hitherto unruly mountaineers soon began to experience those bene;;- 
fits which these judicious and salutary measures were so well cal- 
culated to confer. . 

It was by this wise and efficient policy that the English monarch 
effected the subversion of the turbulent contumacy of our countrjr- 
men, and by « which they had eventually secured to them that tran- 
quillity which they now so pre-eminentiy enjoy. And> in contrast- 

* The new Welsh counties were those of Radnor, Brecknock^ Montgomery, and 
Denbigh 3 the one added to England was that of Monmouth. Wales now consisted 
of twelve siilres, eight !iavingbe^n made by Edward at the Conquest. 
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iBg oiir |ire(Seiit manners with' those of our tmgovernable forefadiersV 
daiiBg the tempestuous time which I have noticed, may we not 
justly say, with the yenerable antiquary of Hengwrt, '* we 
mast confess that we have reason to bless God for Us mercy to 
UBT in omr happy establishment under one monarch ; and we may 
ykmUt say we were conquered to our ffain, and undone to our advan- 
tage/' 

Wales, however, did not immediately experience the fall benefits 
of tlie Union ; for her inhabitants continued in a state of con* 
aitlerable rud^iess and simplicity for some time after they had been 
admitted to an equal participation in the laws and privileges of the 
English ; and it was not till within these last seventy or eighly 
ysears that they began to adopt the more polished manners of their 
Saxon neighbours. If we may credit an apparently reverend wri- 
ter, we must form what many will term a very mean and lowly 
idea of our countrymen during the early part of the last century. 
The following description is transcribed from a rare tract, printed 
in 1709, the author of which has evinced no little zeal ana inge- 
mdty in his endeavours to prove the illegality of presenting to 
Welsh benifices Englishmen, totally ignorant of the language of 
thttT parishioners, a practice, it appears, once too frequent, and 
attenaed, of course, with numerous and serious evils. ** The 
greatest part of Wales,'* writes our author, ** by its situation, and 
the distance it is from the metropolis, is almost entirely excluded 
from the benefits of commerce. The produce of the country is 
the chief and alniost the only support of the natives t what remains, 
after supplying tiie home-consumption, is exported. The money 
they receive in exchange for their commodities serves them for the 
purposes of hospitality, not luxury. As money is not otherwise 
valuable than as it is tiie means of acquiring the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, they know no other use for it*. If accumu- 
lations of gold and silver be the only criterion of wealth, then are 
they poor ; if plenty is, then are they rich. Happy in finding an 
asylum among those impenetrable fortresses, built by the hand of 
Nature, which were formerly their security against the power, and 
since against the luxury, of the English. Environed, on all sides, 
by these, they enjoy tranquillity without indolence, liberty without 

* The followiog carioas epistle, from Sir Roger Mostyn, of Mostyn, io Flintshire, 
to his neighbour, Fyers Pennaaty Esq. of Bychton, affords an excellent idea of the 
value of money in the Principality, in the seventeenth century. 

Mottyn, • 1674. 

" Dear Pyers» — I hope you will excuse me for asking for the £4 you owe me for 
th^pmiref oxen; but I want the money to make up £tQ, to send my son to Oxford 
next week. 

" I am, dear Pyen, 

" Your's, &c. 

" Roger Mostyn." 
^ P.S. How does your head this morning ? Mine aches confoundedly." 
" At this time," remarks Mr. Pennant, ** money was so scarce that £4 was '" 
price of a pair of oxen ; and the Baronet of Mostyn was thought very liberal in 
uig his heir appareSt to the university with £20 in his pocket."— Huton/ cf W 
and Hobftcell, p. 63. 



IiG8Bift<llwii<feiitf>i and plentjK without Ittxury. Thus they ezperieDce' 
4 happiness uitknown urbdtUr eultiTated^ and more refined coun** 
tries^^^a happiness which opuleno0 eim never purchase." 

But the Welsh ttave now attained Br degree of innocent refine- 
nent^ if iHich al term' may be allowedi which renders diem- the 
happiest people, perha^ps^ in Great Britain^' During the late ud*' 
happy and tumultuous times, (I speak more particularly of ^bad 
niitiTeB of Notftii Wales,) ihejr sWerved^not fMn their duty towards 
theb 6od>. or their atteg^ce to their kiB|;« They took no part in 
the dark and iniquitous oabals Which agitated the country; tiiey 
folrgdt not their loyalty, nbr departed from the reyered religion it 
their lathers* They i^emembeml that they had a God to worSfaip> 
m king to honour aiad obey,, and life and property to presenFe« 
<^ The times/^ they knew,; ** Were hard/^ but they were not more 
si>' with them than widi others,* and were th^ to be remedied by 
anaiohy and uproar ? They were well aWare of tlie wretched rea- 
sons-assigned by wicked' and designing persons fot the existence 
of the eyUt which> pepvmdbd' the liuid« But they heeded not the 
crafty insinuatibns of thMr pblluted tempters ; they were attentiTe 
only to the adiHonitions of the wise and the virtuous; andtliey 
preserved mviolste- tiieir piety and patriotism. The miserable 
effbrt^ of atheism they spumed from thenk with abhorrence-; and,. if 
tiieunUushing and daring blasphemer of all that is good and holy 
led' any of hiS own deluded countiymen astray, his despieable 
tenets passed not the mouatain^banier of the Principality*. 

* Hie tfittate Herepiid^ bjMr.Bidiftfdi^' totfae ]o;«l anil religlodtfprinciplei'of 
hh' ocHtaitiymeD^ during a, sesMn of Mvcre trial, is no mote than tkey. weli merit. 
Their staunch fidelity to tlie tliione and the altar, when the security of bolli wSB;So 
seriously menaced, itill ever remaih a proud distinction in their national character. 
But it would, petliaps, bavs^dded to the intiMst of d<i» able <« Historical Essay ,'^ if 
it had coincided with the writer^ plan, to make some inqtairy into theWelili ohaitoeftav 
in a less temporary point of vieWr as connected #ith those social habits' of fife, and 
those minute traits of indiridual manners and conduct, whicb, when taken in the ag- 
gregate, make up wbat' i&ay b^ not- improperly styled the nationa^y of a country. 
And such an inquiry as this; mMH respect to-thfe Welsbrbecomes the more derifa^le, 
when we reflect on the inisreptvsentaiioo in which Boyish mitets, from the fllnstrioos 
Shakspeare, dowri wards, abddnd u^n tbid subject* A- ooane and^ repulsive vulgarity 
has been the general colouring, in which these writers have deigned to represent the 
prbmiaent traits of Welsh mannerK Biit, though the staid and demure deportment, 
and unsophisticated habits, of the natives of Wales may want that peculiar interest 
which throws a chivalrous 8|)lendbtir oytst the pages' of TtHnaHee, they are, at the 
tome time, equally removed fVom tblrt boorish ignotftnce, wKidi has been generally 
assigned to them. Aikd it is but ikiir, that the national character should be vindicated 
in a'polnt in which it has been so much misunderstood. — £n. Tn. 
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{FBOM THB EASMSST FBRroD TQ THB ftRSftKKT flTilfB^ 

• * 

BY Mr. JOHN PARRY*, 



lir Hiy first Letter on Wjsjiuk M^^> wliic^ appef^:e4 .in ^\if 
CAMBRO-BRiTOi^t, I. pledgejl myself to stei&r i^sqle^r |#.I po^Efb^ 
bly ^CQuld of musical O'l^d tecbpical pj^rajses ; it is piy f)^ int^fition 
i0 jBL^I^^e to t)ie same principle q|i tbl^ present pcca^ion. 

It^illrnaturally occur to every one^ that I must dr^w largely pp 
tbe stores of those who have written, on this .subject before ine;; ^mr 
endeavour will be, as I rove along the paths of literature, to pick 
and cull the choicest flowers, then form them into a bmuiuet, which 
I tiope will.be acceptable to my readers. 

Illl]:. Edward Jones, (Barddy Breniti, or Bard to the Kii]ig«) M 
lus vahiable publication, <' The Reiios of *Uiyt Maardii* ihas given.a 
v«ry copious and interesting dissertation on the musical instruments 
of the Welsh. Concluding that many of my readers are not in pos- 
9es9i<>^ of that work, 1 will make such briei extrapts as will answer 
the purpose of elucidating tibe subject and of establuihi»g«the.aotir 
quil^ of the Harp. 

Ti^ fhe Harp is among the most ancient of musical instruments 
tre i^am from Sacred History, Jubal, the .seventh frpinrAiJ$m\, 
wa»'Bftyled?the lather of all rthose>who,faaadled>the,Amin^, i^Hiam^X. 
David, the second king of -Israel,' was a great master of the Hav^; 

* 'This'Essay was addressed )by Mr. Party to the Ptmhro ixo^xoir.— ^Ed. Tb. 

t Tbose yt\kO would become acquainted with the cttstoms, manners, laws, aq0 ' ^fs- 
tory orf't^e indent Britons shoald r^ad theCAMBi^o-BitxTON, a.inonthly pajblica- 
tfon, prtee -1:s. "^d. [Sjpce this note was written by Mr. Parry the work ui;qaestio(i 
hM been discpntinjaed as ,a periodical publication^ and it 19 Aow piiblished entire }n 
tbree rolumea.— iEd. Tr.] 

% ;A.ccor0ing to onr vsr^on it is»~'':fae w^a^ tfaeiather df ail sjach ^ handle the' harp 
and organ;"-^en. ch; iv. y .21 . 'FadienC^et*, in a (' 'Coipinpotary 0B,the'Psalm8i'' 
pablis&d at Paris, in 1713, has a dissettation on the orations mutteal instranMntiki 
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the instrument. which he played upon before Saul was called by the 
Hebrews kinnar, or harp ; it was also called the hazur, that is, the 
tenth, or ten-stringed instrument ; it was made of the wood of the 
algutn-iree, a species of fine cedar. The form of the kinnor was 
triangular, and the strings were stretched from the top to the 
bottom, from whence proceeded the sound. 

Having shewn that the Harp was used by the Hebrews, let us 
trace its source and progress among the ancient Britons. 

Caesar says that Druidism is supposed to have originated in 
Britain*. This religious order was a branch of the Bardic systemf. 
We are also told, by Ammianus Marcellinus, that *' the bards sang 
of the exploits of yaliant heroes in sweet tunes, adapted to the 
melting notes of the melodious harpX;'' therefore the Harp was a 
bardic instrument, and was played by them, from the earliest 
period, both at their sacred ceremonies and at their festiyuls. 

Blegywryd ab Seisyllt, king of Britain, about one hundred and 
sixty years before Christ, is said to have been a celebrated musician, 
and a performer on the Harp, therefore he was called the God of 
Music. The ancient Welsh laws mention the Harp as one of the 
indispensable accomplishments of a gentleman ; and they enume- 
rate three distinct kinds, viz. 

'^ The Harp of the king, the Harp of a master of music, and 
the Harp of a gentleman ; the two first were valued at one hundred 
and twenty pence each, and the third at sixty pence§/' 

From what has been adduced, we may fairly conclude that the 
Briton s|| had the Harp prior to any other nation, except the 
Hebrews. In former times, a professor of the Harp enjoyed many 
privileges ; his lands were free, and his person sacred, by the law. 

use amongst the ancient Jews.' These he divides into three classes, viz. stringed in- 
strnments, wind instruments, and several sorts of drums. Of the first class he enu- 
merates six sorts, viz. the nablum, or nebel, the kinnar, the kamr, (or ten-stringed 
instrument,) the symphonia, the tambueaf and the minhn* The wind instruments he 
describes as seven in number, viz. the chasoxeroik, the scophat, (or trumpe^t,) the 
heren, (or horn,) the hugab, (or organ,) the nuarohitha sad chalil, (or flute,) and the 
nuLcfudat (or bagpipe). In the last class he places the troph, (or kettle-drum,) the 
sahetim, tne sistrum, the tchalisckm, a triangular instrument with brass rings» and the 
mesUoduam, which may be rendered a little bell. — Ed. Tb. 

* Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c 13.^Ed. Tr. 

*!* If Bardism be taken as a generic term this is correct; otherwise, the Bards, in 
their more general acceptation in Wales, formed a remnant of the celebrated institu- 
tion of Druidism, as anciently existing in this island. It may be proper here to 
9otice that the terms Druid and Bard have been very injudiciously confounded by 
most authors that have written respecting them. — £d. Tb. 

t See p. 57. ante in the notes.— £d. Tb. 

§ There is some difference between these prices and the charges made for oiodem 
harps, some of which are as high as one hundred and seventy guineas ! 

II By Britons we mean the Welsh^ Irish, and Caledonians^ among whom there is, 
to this day, a difference of opinion as to which of the three tribes the honour of 
having first used the harp belongs ; be that as it may, the Welsh have certainly cul- 
tivated it more than their neighbours. [Although the Welsh, as Mr. Parry properly 
observes, have been known to strangers under the general appellation of Britons, it is 
worthy of remark, that they never called themselves by that name, but always 
Cymry, or the aboriginal people.— £d. Tb.] 
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It vas the office ef the. ahbie&t' Aard t» sing* to his Harp, before 
and after battle, the old sonfe of Uhhenaeth PtfiddtHy bi* the Mo- 
nart^Uical Son? of Britain, which contained thfe ex^Ioiti^' of the most 
Wormy and distinguished heroed> and to inspire others to imitate' 
their example*!, 

I cannot deny myself liie ^lea^ure of pi-esenling my readers with 
a song written off tWs subject for thp first voluitie of " Welsh 
Melo<fies,'^ by Mrs. Hemans, of Bronwyiya, neat St. Asaph. 

• 

Sons of the Fair Islef ! forget not the time 

Ere spoilers had breath'd the free winds of your clime ; 

All that its eagles beheld in their flight 

Was yours, from the deep to each stomy-mantled height ! 

Tho' frofai your race that proud birth-right be torn, 

Unquench'd is the spirit for monarchy bom. 

Darkly tho' clouds may hang o'er us awhile, . 

The crown shall not pass from the Beautiftil Isle ! 

Ages may roll ere your children regain 
The Ifmclfor which heroes have perish'd in vain ! 
Yet in the sound of your nam^s shall be power, 
Around her still gathering, till gloiVs full hour. 
Strong in the fame of the mighty that sleep, 
Your Britain shall sit oil the thVone of the deep ! 
Then shall their spirits rejoice it! h^r smile, 
Who died for the crown of the Beautiful Isle ! 

When Colgrin was besieged, in thb city of York, by king Ar- 
tliur, in the fifth century, his brother Badulf assumed the character 
of a harper, and by that stratagem he gained admission to consult 
with his relative. King Alfred also made use of the same disguise, 
and'by that means he had ah' opportunity tb reconnoitre the Danish 

campy which was then in Somersetshire. 

, . .... ... < - 

* It appears that there were anciently two bards, or minstrels attached to the 
court of the Welsh princes; the one entitled Chief of Song (Fencerdd), bxA the 
other Domestic Bard (Bardi Teuhu).^ The duties atd pririleges'of these two have, 
howeier, been often confounded. The Chief of Song ^ was a bard who had passed 
the chair, and who, conseqaenti^, took the precedence, in all niusical performances, 
of the Domestic Bard, by whom' the entertainment was concluded, each of them 
singing three songs. The national air of Unbendeth Ptydam, above noticed by Mr. 
Pany, was song by the Domestic Bard, and only before tiie king and his army on the 
day of battle. . AmOng the privileges of the Domestic Bard* he was. to have a harp 
fipoin the kingr apd a fpld ring from the queen, and with the first of these he was 
nerer to part<^Eo. Tr. 

t Ynys Prydain, the ancient name of Britfun, signifies the Fair, or Beautifuf, 
Island. [This etymology was first. adopted by Mr. Edward Williams, in his "Lvric 
Potrtna,'* -^ol. ii. p. 4Sf and has since passed current amongst Welsh writers, thbosh, 
it Woidd ap^ar, without a due examination. It is, no doubt, sufficientiy plansibMS ; 
btttifniiistnot be forgotten that it is directiy at variance with the authority of the 
andent Triads which ascribes the origin of the name to Prydain, the son- of Aedd 
MAmt. See Aaoir. of Wales, vol. ii« p. 56, and CAMBRO-BaiTON, voLi. p. 8i— 
Ed. Tk.] 

N 
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Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote a description of Cambria, about 
the year 1188, says that ** travellers who come at early hours aref 
entertained with the conversation of young women and with tunes 
on the Harp, all along to the evening; for here every family hatti 
its damsels and Harps assigned for that purpose.'* He farther ob^ 
serves, '* Ireland makes use of only two instruments, namely, th^ 
Harp and the drum ; Scotland has three, namely, the Harp, the 
drum, and the crwth ; and Wales has the Harp, the pipes, and 
the crwth*. The Irish make use of strings of brass oftener than 
those made of hide or gut/' 

At page 102 of Jones's Relics of the Bards, vol. i. there is a very 
amusing philippic against the leathern Harp strung with gut or wire, 
by the bard Davydd ab Gwilym, which he compares to " the 
noise of a lame goose among the com, a foolish Irish witch, thie 
rumbling of a mill-stream of crazy leap, a shrieking wry- necked 
hare ! Let every musical professor, from the English Marches as 
far as Mona's Isle, learn to play on a fair Harp, with strings 4if 
jetty hair," 

!Risiart Cynwal wrote a poem, about 1680, to solicit a Harp, 
wherein he observes, " The Harp of Llywelyn, the Prince, most 
honoured through ages, was completely filled with hair strings, 
curiously braided, to hymn golden praises to the Lord." 

Galileo, in his Dialogue on Ancient and Modem Musto, 
written in the year 1582, and published at Florence, observes, 
— ** The Harp was brought to us from Ireland, where they are 
well made, and in great number, and the inhabitants of the in- 
land have practised on it for many and many centuries. 
These Harps have a double row of stringsf, in all fifty-eight 
strings, and the compass is from double. C in the bass to D m 
alto." 

The most ancient Irish Harp now remaining is that which is said 
to have belonged to Brian Boiromb, king of Ireland, who was 
slain in battle with the Danes, near Dublin, in 1014. His son 
Donaugh carried his father's crown, Harp, and other regalia, to 
Rome, and presented them to the Pope, in order to obtain absolu- 
tion for having murdered his brother ! ^ 

The Pope sent the Harp to Henry the Eighth, with the title t>f 
the " Defender of the Faith," but forgot to send the crown, whidh 
was of massive gold ! Henry gave the Harp to the first Earl of 
Clanricard, in whose family it remained till the beginning of the 
last century. In 1782 it was presented to the Right Honourable 
William Conyngham, who deposited it in Trinity College library, 
Dublin, where it still remains. 

* The enoih is the second in rank of the Welsh musical instruments, and is very 
ancient. Its form is an oblong square, measuring about twenty inches in length, and 
about nine inches in breadth; it has six strings, and is played in the same positioQ 
and manner as the ▼iolin, of which it was most probably the prototype. 

f At what period the second row of strings was added, I cannot as^ertaip, l^ut 
probably about the eleventh or twelfth century. 
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.Hub Han> has only one row of strings, is thirty^two inches 
^i^, and. of exquisite workmanship. 

. .Mr. Gunn, in " an Historical Inquiry into the Performance on 
t^ Harp/^ mentions an ancient Caledonian Harp, which was 
bought, about the year 1460, by a lady of the fanuly of Lamont, 
tprthe house of Lude, where it has ever since remained. 

This Harp is thirty-eight inches and a half in height, and sixteen 
inches broaaat the lowest part of the sounding-board; the number 
af fi^trings is thirty. 

Mr. Gunn mentions another Harp, which was given by Queen 
Siavy to Miss Beatrix Gardyn, of Banchory, whose family is now 
represented by Mr. Garden, of Troup. 

■This instrument is thirty-one inches in height, and eleven inches 
across the lower part of the sounding-board ; the number of strings 
was twenty-eight. 

I am not aware that there are any very ancient Welsh Harps 
preserved ; should any of my readers know of such curiosities, I 
should feel particularly bbliged by being favoured with some ac- 
ooaat and description of them. 

• Mr. £. Jones mentions one which was made about the time of 
Elizabeth. It had only one row of strings, consisting of thirty- 
three. It was four feet nine inches high, and made of sycamore 
wood*. 

The Triple Harp, or Harp with three rows of strings, was the 
next improvement, which was invented about the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and certainly very superior, in every point of view, to the 
. instruments produced anterior to that period. 
' The compass of the Triple Harp, in general, is about five 
}4i)ctaves, or thirty-seven strings in the principal row^ which is on 
the side played by the right hand, called the bass row. The middle 
jfOw, which produces the flats and sharps, consists of thirty-four 
..strings ; and the treble, or left hand row, numbers twenty-seven 
.strings. The outside rows are tuned in unison, and always in the 
'. diatonic scale, that is, in the regular and natural scale of tones and 
0emi-tones, as a peal of eight bells is tuned. When it is necessary 
to change the key, for instance, from C to G, all the F's in the 
:^iitside rows are made sharp, by raising them half a tone. Again, 
rto change from G to F, every B in the outside rows is made flat, 
I by lowering it a semi-tone. Many experiments have been made, 
:'Wiih a view of obviating the necessity of tuning the instrument 
-every time a change in the key occurred. Brass rings were fixed 
near the comb, but those rattled and jarred ; in short, every at 

y . * The ancient Welsh Harp, as already incidentally noticed by Mr. P<urry, was 
,.8tning. Dnth hair, which contmaed to be in uae until the beginning of the.fineenth 
^.century, wb^n strings of gut were> in general, substituted. Until the close of the 
'same century this national instrument appears to have had only a single row of strings ; 
.but the perforoMr was able to produce a flat or sharp by a peculiar roanagement of 
the finger and thumb, an artifice, it is believed* no longer known.— £d. Tr. 
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t^mpt foiled unt^ thf iareptjo^ of ^l^e ^e^aU. Tie Pafyl JSarp, 
or rather the \Pedals, 'were the iAy€ya^iop of a Af. ^oK^n/jt n^tiye 
pf Pruasels^ f^^bo^t seventy yesurs lagp. 

pr. Buriiey/in ^^ EQstory of Mu^c>. pl^c^r^ftB., " 'Tbe ioven? 
tion of the ^^edals is a very ingenipjis an^ u^^^l <)|^9,ibr» J)]^ 
reducing ihe number of .9l;ring:s frpm tluree '];^w§ ^ p^^r the jbone ia 
greatly improv>ed.'^ fie «iight jbiave* ^c^d/ ^ W* tW jt)^ fc^fi ^re 
jchang^ instantaneously ; for, kfj filing W^ p^dsl on, it "ifjU caiae 
the note, which it affects, half a tone, and vice verf4> - ' ■ 

Thtjp Harp soop made il^/s way into ^ Aif^mt^ i^nd jbedtme 
very fai^hionable. About jtwenty yc^s :a,go> JVIr. 'l^td, » ^sele-r 
brated harp-maker, made fartlier improveiiic^ii,. 1^ introducing tbe 
^Louble action ; i. e. every pedaj ac|l^ t^k^f^, fijrpt 6y jrai^ing the 
note half a tone, a^d by ^xing the ped^.! in m secos^d no^, a 
whole tone, — thus rendering the Harp a most per^jb^ uiatxur 
;nent. 

I now ent^r ^ound on which I c^p trea^ witi^ pc^^r cOAddeA^^ 
and the remainder of lids £s9ay shalji co^siist of matter wbi^ has 
fallen under my own observation, and wl^ich, phoid4 U be Jj^immred 
with a place among jtjie publi^h&d TRA^3A.€TiaN$ of ^1^ Otm- 
Mpoj)ORioj^, flotay* some A^tpjre day, )t^^ fowl usef^il. . 

The jcipnjipass of tij/e m<Mieri» ^Pedaj Qarpp iis si* P^tav^, ox 
forty-three strings, the lowest note being doubly E, and the |ii^ike«l; 
]B in (^ItisHmo. Tlj^er^iare s^iir^n pedajis, (beside^ ^ swi^U^). ri2. 
.C J) £ F G A and ^. The single section H^Mrp is ti^^ed i^M liat ; 
by fiixing jdie A pedaj qu, fkek^y is changed to ^ ftat?, j^nd* by 
jfixing the E pedal on the key, }^ ag9,in chafed tP F, aQd:SQ.09^ as 
fi^r as !^ivitb four s)^rp^, and t^e relive ifiinprs^ 19.^1. thir^en 
different key^i,. f*)^ do,uible ^c^oi^ B^arp \p tnned in f^ yi.Ui ^ev^Si 
fla,ts, or^ ^y j^lz^ng )^e ^eyen pedals in ]4ie ^rs| nptofa, i|} |C th^ 
p^lifiral key* ; fM^d by fixing th^ pedal? in prpgr^psi^e qr4pr> in the 
jieCQpd poK^, tj^^jtey Vyi )>0 C ^hijiprp, litridi ^eyen sfc^p?, mi^kupg* 
in all (injo|ijd(ng tjh^ relive ffii^oJFs) tventy-sey^n different 

The gre^t ftdyfin^geis^ y Web jtbe d<>v)>le-aption |Iarp^ ,af ord mm^ 
be vpry obvious : ^i^Qt .^nly ^ greater number of key&i^ cai^ be ioti^ 
4«ced^ bu|: ^e 9P9pe for masterly moduji^tion is v^vy g?^fttt ITiejt 
ipy ojid coi^try^ Ti4pl<e Sai^, though it ha? its impeneptlo«9j pQ«^ 
sp^sf^ft on^ a4^j|fit^/e, i^pd tha^ i? the ii|9{«<>i|«. Who bM J^v^l^ 
J^p^rd Pe?^ i?iifl«« YD^ yari^tipps ftnd not beep quite d^ligbtctd wHb 
^^ .effect of the upi^pp^ ? 

Many at^t^n^pt^ havje beeij ^ade tQ add pedals tQ the W,e)»j|| 
Harp. I have heard that a gentleman, of the name of Remmmg- 
ton, I believe, expended nearly a thousand pounds in experiments, 

1* Mr. Bochsa's plaa is to fix both the single and the doable action Harp ib the 
natural key of C, tor those who commence ; and a very good plan it is, for if Bhttrpt 
be required, fix the proper pedals, and,if j|iats> uvfix the pedals. To render this in- 
telligible to those who are not acqemnted with miisic-*I place a person in 'the Mnfre 
of a walk, from witencehe can go to either end at pleasure. 
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bjtjt;^ Cjoald not accoi|gpli||i )49,o]^ject. I Jbinre fc^atejly ^ce^Q^tr 
ed a narp-miiker to try, but his heart failed him. At lei^glliy. hqw^ 
nver, it has been accomplished by Messjs. Scjii^so and jGio^ean, 
of Soho-square, at the suggestion of a We][shnian» Bfr. H. Wil^ 
I^i^ms^ of jp^afi-^^eet. 

llus Hfirp^ ^hic^ is to be.c9.]|led '* Ti€ OimJ^n P^iaf Harp, 
^ih t;uio rpffis of dri^s/' has just been .cooipl^ted^ ^d i;t c^s^amj 
is a Tery inj^ip^s piece of ^neci^^iaiii. tn araear^nee, xxunpa^^ 
»ize, &c. It resenibles the Qon^moo Pedal Uairp, wid^ th$ exr 
ception of a double row of strings. The pedals act, of course, joj^ 
jb^fjth sows at onfi^p f»iC» that t|^ pi^i^^iar J^ th^ advantage pf the 
Triple Hai^^ with the powesfid aid ^ tfie pedals; and the variety 
t|iat jb capable of hc^g ppod^iced Is infinite. It w^l be asked 
wheti^ir the ton^ is so gopd, and 7^hethe;r the stri^g^ x)an be ^f th^ 
usuai rod^tdness; t9 this I answer^ thaM dingle sodding board is 
introduced i^y tl^e Uiakersi thereby allowing the stnngs to pe equally 
t^hf pona€^i}ently % gre^ body x>f tone qan be produced, 

Tim Haip wijyi f^ introduced at the Anniv^sary Meeting of the 
Koysd Cambrian Institutk^n, on the 99d of Mjay next, and played 
by ^' yowpg lau^ipi^ pf ftie na^i^ erf Pfi^^'m^ whp pron^isfef to be- 
(^pm§ ,a AfjB^i^^tB performer*, 

ITi^lip tti^9^ few ymK9 th^ Harp hap become « n^pst fashlooablp 
jnailprimei^^ ,^d tfeerp ^c* a jhupilIh^ of papi^al pqrjb^m^s 'm 

Ji#^U^d* ' 

. Hb, JB. Jqim^ (wJto. mmt bp i^oif^ered as ,5Ruiy T/sfytrnw^J w a 
yciTF gPPd perfpnuer ; bia je^ecption i^ ej^tpej^^y ne§^, ^4 hw topp 
very melodious. Thct M^y^SJ ^^nipr f^v^ j^nK)?» ^^ exepllent haip 
players. Messrs. Home, Challoner, Banr, Taylor, Chipp, Weip- 
pert, Crayen, Lord, Daries, Hoist, junior, Mesdames Moralt, Boom, 
Misses Kandles, Gutherot, Tumbull, Sharp, Dibdin, Barry, Dodd, 
Morgan, Forster, excel on Ihis sublime instrument. But the great 
jnasters of the day are Messrs. Bochsa and Dizi ; and it was no 
small treat to hear these celebrated performers at the recent Ora- 
torios playing a duet. Were I asked for my opinion as to their 
relative merits, I would say that Bochsa is full of fire, soul, and 
energy, executing Tery difficult passages, and trayersing the mazes 
f>i modulation with wonderful skiU and science ; while Dizi delights 
his hearers with his exquisite delicacy, sweetness of tone, taste, 
^lld expression. Most of these professors hare imblished ifistruc- 
tion-books; Bochsa's (published by Cbappell, in Bond-street,) 
contains a brief History of the Harp^ and much yaluable informa- 
lion, Mr, Dizi has Harps made by Dodd, of Bernprs-street, on 
a different principle from any others ; the strings, instead of resting 
.op a pin, and acted upon by the fork of the pedal on tiie outside, 
are fixed in the inside of the comb, and, by a simple contrivance, 

# SiBdP Diit VM w^^m* i^^ Hf^p ip questioo has be^n |ntrodace4 ^t tl^ Aoph^iiai^ 
of tJb« Cv»(M»QXip«r9i<r> alluded \o l?y Mr. Parry, where \% w^ generally v^vm^ 
for the fulness of its tones and the compass and variety of its execution.— Ed. Tftf 
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the tone is raised. Mr. D. has also added a nrnfflt pedal, wbicb 
he calls efov^4^. > 

' On other Harps this is effected by stopping the string with the 
left hand the instant it is struck. 

For the honour of Wales I must state that I remember averf 
ingenious person of the name of Burrows, at Denbigh, who mad^ 
a Harp, and contrived to hare a piece of wood in the shape df 
the comb, lined with leather, which he used (by a motion (if 
his head) to let fall on the strings, for Ihe purpose of muffling Ill<l 
tone. '^ 

I should not be doing justice to a most worthy and highly* 
respected character were I to omit the name of Thomas Jones, 
Esq. of Nottingham-place, who, though not a public professor, 
is a most exquisite performer on the Triple Harp, and one who 
feels delight in encouraging rising merit. There are, besides, a 
number of ladies (amateurs) who play delightfcdly on the Haip. 

The principal Harp-makers are Erard, Dodd, Eratt, Stumpff^ 
Schwieso and Grosjean^ Barry, &c. &c.* and the prices run from 
sixty to one hundred and seventy gumeas. 

That there is a vast deal in a name I am well aware, but^ if die 
ingenious inventors of the Cambrian Pedal Harp will produce ba 
elegant, fine-toned, highly-finished instrument at a reasonable price^ 
I hope that the fa,ir daughters of Cymru will patronise It, for they 
will be highly delighted, I am certain, with the effect of the double 
row of strings ; besides, they will enjoy the advantlftge of proceed- 
ing with an air, though a string were to break on one side, as - a 
corresponding one will be found on the other. 



TELYN, OR HARP. 

Ere I close my remarks, I beg to make a few observations on 

the name of the Harp in Welsh. Mr. Gunn says, — '' The name of 

. the Harp in Gaelic has a direct reference to its fabric. The word 

Clar, a Harp, means also a table, a stave, a board, fashioned 

. and smoothed to a certain shape, and is expressive of the proper 

,fonn and materials of which the frame of the Harp must be made." 

Hear what Mr. W. O. Pughe says, in answer to this, " The Clar, 

a board, is Ihe Welsh Clawr, It is very probable that the IrUfh 

Clarseach, a Harp, has for its root the Welsh Cler, a pilural noun 

collective, i. e. minstrels, and of which word Cli/r is an inflection. 

- # Tbere are many Harps with the names of different mnac-sellers engraved on 
them, bat they arc, m general, manufactured by some of the makers above-meu- 
tioned. 
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C^^CK^y" (9« m*) and C/erffi (s. f.) mean any thing t^at AtinM, a humble, 
bee, a hornet*/^ 

^,iMr» Ounn farther says, — *' The Harp is also frequently mentioned 
in old Gaelic poems by a poetical phrase, expressive of its nature 
^Mid. powers, as Tend duU^ * the strings of melody or music ;' and 
diis figurative expression for the Harp has its perfect synonywut of 
^ke. syntax in the phrase Tend luin, which is pronounced Telin, the 
letter d being quiescent." This is deriving ue name of an instru- 
aifint in one language from a poetical phrase in another ! I But a 
word or two more from Mr. Gunn : — ** The Welsh name of the Harp 
(says he) is this very word, or rather phrase, Te-lin, which, in its 
cowposition, U not expressive, in that language, of any idea, and 
ef which no etymology can, I believe)-, (very well put in Mr. G.) 
b(3 given, excepting that of the Gaelic just mentioned. The plain 
inference to be drawn from which is, that the Welsh have derived 
this instrument, together with its name, from the nation who had 
l^ven to it that expressive appellation, and that this was really the 
0a6« can be supported by various arguments of ^eat force, [can- 
nons, Gunns, and pistols ?] which will be given in a future work." 
Which said '' future work'' has never appeared, although these 
eorrect observations were published in 1807. 

Now, according to Mr. W* O. Pughe, who. is a Cymro, and 
understands Yr Jaith Gymraeg better, perhaps, than any other man 
living, (see his excellent Welsh and English Dictionary, &c. &c.) 
Ilie root of Te/^» is T^l, i. e. what is straight, even, or drawn 
4ight. Hence it is very evident that the name of Telyn is coeval 
with the knowledge of a stringed instrument among the Cymry. 
The antiquity of die word Telyn is singularly corroborated by the 
circumstance of the coast of France, where ToulonX is situated, 
being anciently called the promontory of Citharistes, and the town 
itself Telo Martins. Camden says,—'' If you ask our Britons what 
they call the Harp, they will presently answer you Telyn ; if you 
could raise an ancient Phoenician, and ask him what are songs 
played on the Harp, he would answer you Telynu.*^ 

That the word Telyn therefore is purely Welsh, I hope no un- 
biased person will deny : and that the honour of cultivating the 
Harp, and handing it down, in a progressively-improved state, to 
the present time, is also due to my countrymen, there can be no 

* This hypothesis, as to the etymology of elaneaeh, is extremely plausible ; at all 
events, it has much more reason in it than the theories of the Irish and Scotch ivriters. 
—Ed. Tb. 

t Can a blind man be a judge of colours ? Ought any one to hazard an opimon on 
' a subject to which he is a total stranser ? Yet Mr. Gunn attacks the Welsh language, 
although he is utterly unacquainted with ic. I know that Mr. Gunn is a classical scholar, 
-and an excellent musician, but he is not a Cymro. 

I The form of the Bay of Toulon resembles the comb of a Harp, and the Latin 
name of that instrument is Cithara. In the Cambro-Britov, voUui. p.S54, is 
given an extract from Mr. Beaufbrd's Treatise on Ancient Music, in which the author 
says, " The Harp (in old Irish, Oirpeam) is certainly of Teutonic or Scythic origin." 
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^otfbt*. M&y ^eCtftmy- enjoy their ithgu^ge, customs^ aiid inno- 
cent pastimesy till time be no more ! 

'Mn the dwellings of our Fathers, 

Rooiid tbe gl^d blaze, 

Now the festive cirde gathers. 

With Hatps and lays ; 

Now the rush-strewn halls are ringing, 

Steps are bounding, Bards are siisging. 

Aye ! the hour to all is bringing 

Peace, joy, orpraise"+t 

. JOHN PARRY. 

* I alluder of coorae, to the Triple Harp. 

t This beautiful stanea is an extract from a Song, written by Mrs. Hemans^ (for 
the first volume of Welsh Melodies,) to the air of " Ar hyd y not" entitled, *' The 
deti^song of- Gavran." [The national air of ** Ar hyd ynos** reminds us of that pe- 
cttliiff characteristic of the Welsh Harp which it did- not enter, perhaps, into Mr. 
Pfnrry's purppsey when treating the matter in a mere Instorical view, to dncnss. We 
allude^tothepaEBticulaf plaintiveqess of its tones, or, to speak more.correct]y» of the 
mn, which are adapted to it. This is, certainly, the great and supreme distinction of 
the favourite, instrument of the Cymry, abd'm&ybelp, a good deal, to guide us to a 
ciorrtet knovdedg# of the character of the people, with whose souls these' soothing* 
traoquillixiiig, ami almost disspiritingisoands appear to have been 90. oongenial. How- 
ever, this is not the place -for a philosophical inquiry into the subject : we shall, there- 
fore, close our remarks with a couplet, by Davydd ab Edm^d, a Welsh poet of the 
fiilteehth centaiy> whidi happens to be mtrch to the point; It is thtfst 

** Nid oes nag angel, na dyOf 
Nad wyl pan gano delyn.^ 

"nie 'following is a htmible translation i*^ 

Of m'^n on earth, or saints on high, 
Whsen Cymfu*s~harp4iotes stray* 
. Who doth not feel the tearfoi eye 
Yield to the melting lay ?— £d. Tr.] 
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LAW TRIADS 



OP TBB 



ANCIENT BRITONS*. 



TBAHILATSD 9T Til* LJlTS 






"^•^^^^•■•— *^ 



Thb Triads o/" Dtynwal Moelmud, called Thb Triass ov 
THE Social SrATBf, as ecmprising the RioHYs and Duties of 
the Cymry^ 9uch as they »ere bef&re they lost their Privileges 
through the oppression, fraud, and treachery of the Sajfons. 

1. Ths dme Idndamevtal priacipkB of a sooial slate i pnrilega^ 
possession, and mutual compact|. 

♦ The THsAh ken |fiy|4A^d« are taken ftmi the An^baiologir of W«lair vol. iii. 
p. 985> where they form a part of many of a similar nature, published in the same 
work* under the general denomination of " Triads of Wisdom of the Bards of the Isle 
of Bric»n." Strictly speaking, therefore, these are not the *' Law Triads of the 
Ancient Bfitons/' whi«b occur in a subsequent part of the saqM Tolome of the 
iUelmiology. However* it bos beea thooght advisable to ntaui the title adopted by 
Mr. Roberts. Dyvnwal Moelmud, to whom these Triads are aaeribed, (tboogh the 
ja st ke of tbb Impwtation Aay reeaonabty bo <)ne8tieiiedr) >t thought to have 
9vo4 tfboiit four centuries befi>M the Chiistiaa era. Aocordisg to the Historioal 
TVittds. be waa the son of Dyvawarik ab Piydain* Mfdyaoooniing to the British Chro* 
nide^ the son of Clydno, a prince of the Cornish BritaAs. For tramlatloDS of the 
7iMt ielating to him, aee the CAMBKO*BftiToif^ vol. i. pp. 45, 984; and vol. ii. 
pp. 145, 146. It may be proper here to add that this translation, from the pen of a 
4M(i«gBished Welsh scholar, waspreteDtedfcetfaeCy*ifReDOBioir by ihe Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, lo whoae active interest the Society bjss been cotisiaerably indebted. 
Tbf mMUtm ia primed literally ifom tlie MS. of the late Mr. Koberts ^ and sach 
obiervalioos at ma^ be deenif^ Mceaary to eiplain the test will be fennd in the fol* 
lowing notes. — Ed. Tr. 

t The original words, here rendered " social state," are gmladolM « ekifdwkdolM, 
wliich appear to imply the general rights appertainng to a country and community. 
The words adopted in the translation are^ therefore, perhaps as near as the English 
tangoe will aUow, cboagh not fully expressive of the meaning of the Welsh. — Ed. Tr. 

t The Welsh word is cyvrottft, which implies^ in a popular lense, ** law." Ac- 

O 
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2. The three fundamental principles of social compact : protep* 
tion, punishment, and pre-eminence, in so far as each is beneficial 
to country and clan. 

3. The three privileges and protections of the social state : ser 
curity of life and person ; security of possession and dwellings 
and security of natural right*. 

4. Three things that dissolve the social state: affection^ fear, 
and connexions foreign to itf. 

5. Three things that confirm the social state : effectual security 
of property ; just punishment where it is due ; and mercy temper- 
ing justice where the occasion requires it in equity. 

6. Three things that destroy the social state utterly : cruelty instead 
of punishment ; mercy perverting justice through partiality; and frau- 
dulent judgement where a native or a stranger is debarred of his rightj. 

7. The three pillars of a social state : sovereignty, the law pf 
the country, and distribution of justice§. 

8. Three duties that are incumbent on each of these three pillars : 
justice to all ; privilege and protection to all ; and competent regu- 
lations for the benefit of the community as to instruction, informa- 
tion, and record. 

9. Three things that defend the social state : power, privilege, 
and just punishment according to the established legal manner. 

10. The three elements of law : knowledge, natural right, and 
conscientiousness. 

11. The three ornaments of the social state: the learned scholar; 
the ingenious artist ; and the just judge. 

12. The three proofs of a judge, C^hat is, of his capacity as a 
judg€\\) : knowledge of the law ; knowledge of the customs, which 
the law does not supersede ; and knowledge of its timesT and the 
business thereto belonging**. 

13. Three Hiings which a judge ought always to study : equityff 
habitually, mercy conscientiously, and knowledge profoundly and 
accurately. 

eotdingf howeTer* to its etymological constniction, the meaning above given is 
accurate. In the Law Triads it is defined as *' a j ast establishment that is made between 
a king and bis subjects.''— £d. Tr. 

* The word, here rendered " security /' is nawdd, which appears to be synonymooa 
with the patroeinium of the Romans, and, occasionally, with their atyhun ; in both 
which acceptations it occurs in the Laws of Hywel. See *' L^a WalUdB,** by Wot* 
ton, pp. 14, 15. 118, &c— £o. Tr. 

t The word in the original, translated by ** connexions foreign to it^'* is eymmuddL 
—Ed. Tr. 

t Literally it should be—" and a false judgement, whereby a man loses his oatnml 
protection, (nawdd,) whether he be a native or an alien."*— £o. Tr. 

§ More properly, the " office of a judge," or " legislature," Cyngneidiaetft..)— Ed. Tr. 

H This is a note of the Translator, as are all the parenthetical observations in italics. 
— £d. Tr. 

5F Qn.temu^— Ed.Tr. 

** Prmwv Yntui. the Jodge-s Proof, forms the title of the third book of the Laws 
of Hywd See Wotton's *< Lcf^es WaUUe" p. 186. And this book it was necessary 
every judge should thoronghly understand before he undertook the office.«-£D.TB. 

ft Or w truth" ^gunramoU).— Ed. Tr. 
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14. Three things necessary to a judg;e» in order jthat he may 
Imow and conscientiously determine any claim or plea brought be-- 
Ibre him : to be earnest in his own zeal for the truth, and in search* 
ing it out by his own natural abilities ; to inquire diligently so as 
ttf-And out the truth from others*; and to be subtle in examining^ 
M as, in any cause brought into his court, to discover deceit, 
which, otherwise, though he were conscientious, might mislead his 
-decision, and pervert justice : for a judge ought to be thoroughly 
clear in his knowledge of the cause Inrought before him, in order 
fliat bis decision may be just and conscientious. 

16. The three chief duties of sorereignty : an honouraUe mutual 
support Can the part of iovereign and subject) ; confirming instruc- 
tion in the sciences of the country, (the ecnstitutumal principles,) 
so that the support may be according to prescription and lawf ; and 
confirming the priTilege of those who perform their just duties in 
clan and conununity, and also that of foreigners in protection of 
the community. 

' 16. The three molestations of a state : dissociability, that is to 
say, breach of priyilege^ with respect to honest men and their pro* 
perty; injury§, such as theft, murder, way-laying, or oppression 
contrary to law or prescription ; and negligence, that is, inatten- 
tion|| to regular times, business, and duties, which are above the, 
law and cannot be infringed otherwise than by common consent of 
country and sovereign, alter their examination of past experience 
and of the necessity and advantage of any alteration. 

17. Three things primarily honourable in a sovereign : protection 
of the good ; punishment and prevention of evil ; and a careful 

'^ discrimination between what is right and wrong in any cause, so as 
to give a just judgement. 

18. The three guardians of law : a learned judge, a faithful 
witness, and a conscientious decision. 

19. Capital inflictions of punishments are threell : loss of life** ; 

* There seems to be a little omission here. The translation should be, literally, 
thos — *' To be inqoisitiye as to obtaining knowledge from other persons, and by other 
means, that may lead to the trath/' — £o. Tr. 
' t " And according to country and sovereignly,'* shoald have been added.— 
Ed.Tr. 

X More properly, perhaps, "want of protection" ('^aUj^iuwK^d^; and " dissoda- 
' bility," immediately preceding might have been more accurately rendered by " injus- 
' tice^' or '^ a failure of justice :" the Welsh word is onmrawii.— Ed. Tr. 

$ The original is anrhaith, which may be tianslated here *' violence." It means, 
, generally, spoil or pillage, or any violent illegal act*— Ed. Ta. 

H " Want of consideration" appears to be a more appropriate version of the Welsh 
. vrofd gwallyn^npyU, — £d. Tr. 

^ rroperly speaking, capital panishment can only apply to loss of life : it would 
therefore have been better to render this passage by ** The three soprrme penalties of 
' the law." The original words are merely Tatr eosp ^a^/am. — Eo Tr. 

'**The word here translated '* loss of life** is entidvaddeUf and implies, literally, the 
eDMUicipation of the soul from the body. According to the Law Triads three per- 
sons were anciently dooroied to capital ponibhmenl, without hope of pardon, or, as 
' we should now say, ^ without benefit of clergy." These were—a traitor to his lord, 
'^ a maliciCNis murderer, and a oonlesaed thief for the value of more than fonrpence. — 
£i>. Tr. 
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IdHII of IM^ t ftiMl exile by hue and cry of men and dogs* : titd tbe 
long may direct wbich he pleases to be inflieted. 

&0. Loss of hh may be iDflicted three ways : by beheading, 
hanging, or burning ; and the king or lord of the territory may direoi 
which he pleases to be inflieted. 

21. Punishments by distress are three i seizure of property, im-' 
prisonment, and forfeiture of priyilege ; when the privilege is for- 
reited, the person and his descendants to the ninth geaeratioft 
remain in tiie state of an alien. 

22. Penalty by amereementf is inflicted three ways : by seimire 
of property when it is not paid according to the demand; obliging 
the person to labour and service till security is given for' the pay- 
ment ; and public correction, that is to say, a publication by horn 
and cry in every court, sacred placet, fair, market, and regtday 
afeisembly, of the offence for which the penalty was imposed* Net*- 
ther of these three can be avoided but by a lawful payment of tlia 
amercement. 

23. Three pleas in bar against the infliction of capital punishment 
by court or Judge : - that the accused is a mother who was, in 
the criminal case alleged, defending her child, or is a son who haa 
not yet a beard, or is an alien who does not understand the lan^ 
guage of the country. 

24. There are tl^ee legal pleas on which capital punishment is 
remitted (essoignetlj t the ineapacity, ignorance, or extreme necfe»- 
sity of the accused ; either oi these three excuse from and bar a 
capital punishment. 

25. Three persons who are not to be subjected to punishment : 
one deaf and dumb from birth ; a child before it attains understand- 
ing; and a natural fool, according to the common expressioo, 
" An ideot cannot be punished.^ But (instead of punishment J 
written notice on the royal posts or pillars§ must be given, and 
proclamation made, with a description of the persons of such deaf 
and dumb person or natural fool, that the public may be on their 
guard against them, and hence it is said, ** The fool goes on the post/' 

26. The three mutual ties of country and clan : paternity, filia- 
tion, and brotherhood ; that is to say, paternity on the part of the 
government, in caring, directing, and providing for the welfare of 
tibe community ; filiation in obedience to the paternity, for the 
sake of order and regularity ; and brotherhood, in uniting With tittd 

• What is here translated ** exile hy hue and cry, &Ck" n literally, ** exile to ^t- 
lawry by cry and pnrsoit of men and doga.'^ Acooiraling to the Law* of Hyvvei, nine 
men, at least, were required to assist in a public hoe and cry (cytck cyfrnddwD^);-—' 
and it appears iVoM other ancient authority; that the panait was to b« earned on votil 
the culprit was driven into the Sea.«-£D. Tr. 

t The word is ccAnhorvf, which Is t»f%tn used in the Laws of Hytwel in « more 
Ihbited sense, and 1% there explained to be a fine of three kioe er one hnadved aad 
eighty pence.— En. Tb. 

% More properly here, perhaps^ ** Tillage." The Welsh wofed ik Man.— £». Te. 

I Mr Roberts (the l>tmslMor) espmses his opinion here^ that « tfaert wsi«i two 
pillars before a court, iind thet thife was the origin of tiw two biee pottt be^we IMVft«s 
for proclamations.** — £d. Tr. 
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9iMng the otber two in their respectiiTe capacities^ so as to strenffthen 
the connexion between country, clan, and reg^ular goyemmeot*, 

27. The three ties of brotherhoodt and clan : just liberty of in- 
gress and egress ; common rights ; and just laws. 

28. Three things becoming civil society : the sciences of wis- 
dom ; the useful arts ; and the accomplishments of refinement^. 

29« The three supports of the arts and sciences : instruction given 
by teachers privileged and perfectly skilled ; privileges conferred 
for the sake of the sciences or arts to those who are skilled in 
them ; and rewards secured by law to men of science and artists 
fer that which b regttlarly§ done by them according to injunction or 
agreement. 

30. The firm grounds of social agreement : clear and decisive 
arguinent, which cannot rationally be withstood ; security of rights, 
which cannot justly be infringed; and steady distribution of justice^ 
BOt to be perv^ted by one high in privilege or office. 

31. Three things bring a state or community|| to ruin : exorbitant 
privileges ; perversion of justice ; and an unconcern, which suffers 
Ae regulations of country and clan to fall into disorder. 

32. Three things that continue firm only so long as they 
are on firm grounds : law^ property, and internal peace (pttbse if 
el&n), 

3d. Three things essential to every law of general obligation : 
power, equity, and conscientiousness. 

34. Three things essential to the giving of a just judgementlT ; 
an active and sound mind ; a firm adherence to Uie laws** ; and a 
conscientious decision, whether by judge w sovereign* 

35. The three primary considerations of sovereignty: the ne- 
cessities of the eoaatry and its allies ; the judgement of the wise ; 
and the decision of the general voice of the state and its depen- 
donciesff. 

36. Three things indispensable to a state of society : a chiefs as 

* Th? original expression is teyruidd do^^arthuh which ifl» more correctly, '* ^Utcreet 
goverinneat"-*-£D. Tr. 

t The word is brodariaeth, and perhaps means here " civil society," which " bro- 
therhood" can hardly imply. The Welsli term, translated ** brotherhood'' in the 
pfecediug Triad, is hrawdoldck» a word of different sig9ificatioB &om bradoriaeth. — 
t». Tr. 

% This Triad wos left Rntranslated hj Mr. Roberts, since he considered it the same 
•• No. 11 ; hut this does not appear to be exactly the case. — En. Ta. 

§ Perhaps *' discreetly" or ''skilfully" would be better: the expression is 3^ 
ddoq^thMt^-^^n^ Tr. 

I Gwladoidfb A ch^wkMdtb ; *' the state and commanity." — Bi>. Ta. 

^ Tvi dgiomgwib bvtn £yvtav» ; '* the three perfections of a just judgemeat.'*'— 
Ed. Tr. 

** Perhapa " a (Nuietilions decision according to law" would be nearer the original 
expfetsioo* which is deAdvol4tb g^fmmtwmi or gyvr<»t&»au-— £d. Tr. 

tt BkaUk gwhdf here rendered *' voice of the state," is described in the Laws of 
Hj^el to laeau the oath of fifty men who held lands under the king. And the Law 
Triads are to the same effect. See Wotton's **Legu WaUUue^" pp. 190 and 3^. The 
wofd» hisre tiaiisbled ** dependencies," ia cymmruwd^ referred to in the last note, 
and whioh do« n«t appear t^ hR«9 tush • sigoi^cRtion. The preceding word " alliiw*' 
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king ; law, enacted by the general yoice of the country (rhaiik 
gwlad) t and administration of justice. 

87. Three things indispensable to a civil community : a sovereiga 
head ; union of suffrage in legislation ; and judgement by verdict 
collective from the union of common claim, whether in the naliv^ 
of the principal or adjoining country. ' \ 

98. Three things indispensable to each of the three former : 
knowledge arising from common judgement of the circnmstancei^'; 
justice arising from conscientiousness ; and brotherly love betwee& 
country and united country, between a man and his countrymen, 
and between man and man. Where these are wanting, it is diffi- 
cult to guard against great disunion and injustice. 

39. The three ptimary objects of the social state : common de- 
fence ; common privileges of sciences and arts ; and the cultivation 
of the manners and usages of peace. 

40. Three things that cannot be cultivated or improved save in a 
social state: agriculture; the privileged arts and sciences; and 
regular peace. 

41. Three things that guarantee the peace of a fcederal country: 
primitive privileges (or constitutional principles) in common; a 
common form of government ; and the cultivation of science*, pro- 
tected equally in the foederal country both by law and natural right. 

42. The three ties of foederation of a state : sameness of lan- 
guage ; sameness of laws ; and sameness of rights. Where these 
are not the foederation cannot be firmf. 

43. Three things that adorn a fcederation : laudable science ; kind 
and steady conduct ; and regular deportment in society^. 

44. Three things that constitute a country : kindred, langnage, 
and rights ; and these are called the ties to a country. 

45. The three bonds of society : sameness of rights ; sameness 
of occupancy ; and sameness of constitutional laws§. Without 
these a social state cannot subsist. 

seems also to be somewhat incorrect as a version of eyvHad, Perhaps the whole Triad 
would be closer to the original if it were thus altered :— " The three chief duties of 
sovereignty : an aXtention to the necessities of the country and its dependencies ; to the 
discernment of the wise ; and to the legal decisions and common judgement of the 
community." — Ed. Tr. 

* Gipybodau doethitieb, ** the sciences of wisdom."— Ed. T». 

t Perhaps this Triad would be more correctly rendered as follows : — " The three 
common bonds of civil society ; a communion of language (eyviaUh) ; a communion 
of judicial rights (cymmrawd) ; and a communion of privileges (cymmraint) : aftd 
without these no civil society can be firmly established."— Ed. Tr. 

t The expression, here translated •' kind and steady conduct and regular deport- 
ment in society," is xyherwyd cariadut, a chymmrawd ifdofpartAus.— Ed. Tr. 

J The original words are cyvnavsdd, cyvar, and cyvraith, which may be rendered 
" communion of protection, communion of rillage, and communion ot laws." Cyvar 
seems to have implied, anciently, a kind of treaty of tillage or ploughing compact 
mutually agreed upon by two persons, in which sense it occurs.in the Laws of H^wcl, 
where ii is prescribed that *' whoever violates his eyvar, into which he has knowmgly 
entered, shall forfeit, as a fine to the king, three cows, and shall indemnify his com- 
panion ((warwr) for all the loss he may have sustained." — ^Sec ** Leges WaUka,** 
p. 284. The ceremony of contracting this mutual obligation was somewhat solemn : — 
the parties binding themselves by an oatb, with their hands united, that they woidd 
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46* Three things^ without which there can be no (ioeial siaU of 
a J Qountry : common language, laws, and soil* ; for without thesd 
it cannot support itself in peace and unionf. 
.. 47* The three primary pursuits of a firm government : privileged 
trades ; scientific knowledge ; and agriculture : for from these 
three arise all oth^r pursuits useful to a state ; and, as the secondary 
pursuits depend on die primary, it is a necessity of state to establish 
She primary ones in a privileged and regular manner. 

48. Three things without which no country is a good one : wood, 
'8jk>ne, and wells of water. 

49. Three things of common right to country and clan : an acorn- 
woodt ; hunting (ground^) ; and an iron-mine. Neither of these 
can become private property. 

50. From these three a right of private property attaches to 
j^hree things : the flesh of an animal taken in hunting when the 
jCjarcase is flayed; acorns when gathered; and iron ore when 
dug up. 

51. Three things that are the private property of a man in the 
social state, [that is to say, of such an one as is a native Welsh- 
man by priority of privilege|| :] his house ; his cattle-fold ; and 
granary, (or stack-yard^.) 

5*2. Every man, whether, foreigner or Welshman, has a right of 
private property in three respects : his wife ; his children ; and his 
moveable goods. 

53. Every man has a peculiar property in three respects, which 

o1>9erv« the tenns of the contract UDtil a certain portion of laiid^ called magi, eqaiva- 
lent to about twelve dajs' work for one ex, was completely ploughed. See t6t(i. p. 979. 
The common acceptation of cyvar, at present, is an acre of land, though not of the 
' same size as the English acre ; it contains about 2829 square yards. — Ed. Tb. 

* The words here used are cymaith, cyoraith, and cyvardir, with respect to which 
see the notes on Triad 43 and the last iViad.— £o* Tr. 

f The Welsh word, here translated *' union*'' is cymmrawdi upon which some 
observations have been already offered in these notes, and which, it is here necessary 
to remark, Mr. Roberts does not appear to have translated upon two occasions alike : 
however, it is also proper to add, that the word may have too significations, according 
to its derivation, either from hrawd, judgement, or hrawd, a brother or fellow-coun- 
tryman. It seems to be used in the latter sense here, and, consequently, ** union*' 
is not an improper translation, although not embracing the full meaning, which is, 
more strictly, ** brtaherb^ union." — Ed. Tb. 

I It is a common tradition that acorns, as well as fern root, were used, amongst the 
ancient Britons, as a succedaneum for bread. According to another set of Triads, 
(Triadtl y Cludau) the " three progressions without notice were those of hunting, corn- 
gathering, and an iron mine."— Eo. Tb. 

§ The vford IS helioriaeth, pro{)er!y, perhaps, the diversion of hunting, not merely 
the ground* From the Law Triads it appears that there were annually three free or 
common hunts in Wales, — that of bees, of the fox, and of the otter. The latter is 
still common in many parts of the Principality. According to the laws of Hy wel, the 
royal hunt was to be pursued, for the king's benefit, until the first of November, bu^ 
from that time until the ninth of the same months the huntsmen were to hunt on their 
own account. " Leges Wallica" p. 5^8.— £o. Tb. 
J The words between crotchets are omitted by the Translator. — Ed. Tb. 
fl" ♦* Stack-yard ** is more proper than *' granary." The word is ydarth, a com- 
ppnnd of yd uxdgarih; but the word now commonly used is ydlan, — Ed. Tb. 
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cannot be transferred, or giren in payment of a fines his wife; 
hie children ; and his argytreu. By m*ggtrem are meant dothes^ 
arms, and the implements of his lawful calling*; for, without these, 
a man is deprived of his station as a man, 9^ it would be unjust 
in the law to unman the man, or uncall the callingt« 

64. The three ornaments of a clan : book, harp, and sword ; and 
these cannoj; be seized by distaress of court or lawt. 

55. Three persons that lire fully privileged in a family, not ^ 
being put to manual labour, work or office : an infant ; one in old 
age ; and the instructor of the family. These put not a hand to ] 
the sword, the horn, or the plough. 

56. Three of privileged rank, against whom a weapon is not to ' 
be unsheathed : a bard ; the chief of a clan ; and a messenger froni 
a bordering country}. 

57. Three of common rank, against whom a weapon is not to be 
unsheathed : a man who is unarmed ; a man before he has a beard; 
and a woman. 

58« Three privileged places, wherein no weapons are to be un- 
sheathed. (apposed) : the session of country and lord ; the session 
of assembly m maintenance, which is a general collective assem- 
bly ; and the session of bards. 

59* There are three national sessions, by privilege, in the island 
of Biitain, [under Uie protection of the natioA of the Cymrytl :] the 
session of the bards ; which is the most ancient in dignity ; the 
session of country and lord, that is to say a court of law, consist- 
ing of a general assembly of judges and constitutional assessors ; 
and th^ session of union and maintenance, that is to say, a collec-^ 
tive assembly of the nation, consisting of rulers, chiefs of elaaslfy 
and men of wisdom, from country and district, (or bordtr country^) 
[[according to the ordinances of civil communis and laws, as affect- 
ing a country in relation to itself or in relation to a border country*^;] 
by and with the assent and coasent of country and country, ruler 
and ruler, and the agreement of privilege and privilege to act for the 

* Argyvreu means, also, the jewels and pfber piopertj which a wife brings with 
h«r as her dowry. See Cam BRo-BRXTOtr, vol. iii. p. 199. — Ed. Tb. 

t The original expression is anufHaw gwr neu anghelvyddu e€lmfddyd, — Cx>. Tb* 

I There is something in this proTision not unlike the modern English law, which 
privileges the implements of a man's trade from seizure for rent : it has been eyea 
decided that the books of a scholar or student come within the exemption^ and, cm^ 
the same principle, no doubt, the harp of a musician. — Ed. Th. 

$ We iearn from the Institutional Triads of Bardfism that it was one of the ancient 
prSrileges of the Bards that no naked weapon was to be borne in their presence, whicl) 
agrees with this Triad as well as with No. 58 below. See CAiiBBO-BRiTO}f» vol. U* 
p. «91 — Ed. Tr. 

jl Tlie words between crotchets are omitted in the transIation.-^ED. Tr. 

jb The word is pencenedlodd, which is, perhaps, in some respects, s-jnonymoof 
iviUk the '^ chiefs of clans*" as the name was formerly understood in the Highland^ 
of Scotland. Forsome remarks on the meaning of pencetiedl, see Cav bbo-Bbiton» 
vol. iii, p. 347.^Ed. Tb. 

** The wocds between crotcbftCs are omitted in the traoslatioBk— Ed» Xb. 
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sake of peace and justice*. And thifi( shall bind all parties. No 
iv^apon IS to appear drawn in these sessions, or within their limits, 
or during their continuancef. 

60. l%ere are three national sessions by privilege, to which are 
strbject of right those who are interested as to protection, office, 
or dignity, or advantages accruing from trade or science, which 
are in the cognizance and jurisdiction of one or otiier of tiiese ses- 
sions, and the subjection to them is of right, and doe to the session 
whilst in deliberation : vi^. — 1. The session of the bards of the 
island of Britain, which has a judicial cognizance of every one 
who desires to profit by his talents in music, artificers' employ- 
ment, orbardism; and all who attend the 'session are under its 
protection during the sitting, until its office and business are tor- 
mlnated. 2., The session of the king, or lord <tf the district, 
Yl^f^^XfJ afid Ms assessors, judges, and barons; ibat is, every 
Cyn^r6,'Ylf^fMmaii,J who is a proprietary of land^ thus forming a 
clMirt of Justice iBind of law. 3. Tiie sesmon of.g^eral constitu- 
tional assembly ; that is, a general assembly of country and its de^ 
pendencies, to which tiie two preceding are amenable^. For, 
though the bardic session be prior in dignitv, and the parent of all 
science, yet the session of general constitutional assembly takes 
prece4ence by right of power and necessity for the regulation and 
establishment of justice, privilege, and protection, in the country, 
its dependencies^ and annexed and separated territories, in alliance. 
AJod without this general constitutional assembly, the other two 
could possess neither privilege nor power. For this session of 
general determination!! of country and clan has tluree qualifications, 
thid; is to say, it consists of the wisdom, the power, and the will 
of country and dependency, clan and united clan, in order to 
malce» amend, and confirm law and union ; and, to confirm equity 
and privilege as to neighbouring countries, and territories in alliance, 
Wbetiier of borderers or separate, whether of foreigner or Welsh- 
lilfK^j by Common consent, so that in no part of the territories Can 

. * The translation in thb part is somewhat confused ; but that lAay be, in a great 
d^giee, owing po the pecoliar idiom, and singular mode of expression, of the Welsh 
(PQgne, which it is scarcely possible, in some cases, to transfer, with literal exactness, 
mto any other.— Ed. Tb. 

t The three sessions or assemblies, to which this Triad and the two following relate, 
may be described, in popular terms, as the bardic ^stombly, the court of civil judi- 
cature, and the convecftional or extraordinary court The Welsh terms are gonedd 
beirdd, gonedd gwlad ac argluydd, and gonedd cynghyd cynnaZ, called, also, gonedd 
ddffgifmfiuU, Gonedd, it should be observed, is, more properly, a '* court^'* or " con* 
j^ress," than a *' sesdon," as above translated* Of the gonedd ddygynnuUt or coq- 
▼entiODal assembly, (which was, also, of three sorts,) full particulars may be found 
intiie Law Triads, (Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 3f9,) and in the Legn Wallieaf 

e 340. It would swell this note far beyond all due limits to insert them here.*— 
D. Tb« 

^ The word m Welsh is ct^iNWlh. — En. Ta^ 

\ The original expresaon uaei hon y dylyid warogaeth y ddwy eretil, whii:h is, literally, 
*' and to which the two others owe homage.**— >Ed. Ta. 

II Gonedd rhaith ddygynnuU is the expresnon, which may be rendered " a court of 
conventional justice ;" or, from the context, it may be called, <'' a general court of 
legislatiDn."— £p* Ta. 
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it be withstood. This general selision controuls all other right of 
determination and of power, law, or authority, so that none othi^r 
is equal to it; and it was this general constitutional assembly 
which first conferred the priyileges of the lord of dis^trict, and hi^ 
territory, and of the session of bards. In fact, it is evident tb<|t 
no priyilege can exist but by the respect paid to it [this court] l^y 
country and clan. .^ 

61. There are three sessions of the Cymry, by the right p| 
country end clan*: — 1. The session of the bards of the isle of Britain j;; 
the dignity and privilege whereof arise from its wisdom and consti^ 
tution, and the necessity for it; or, according to other learneil 
instructors, from its wisdom, constitution, and intent. The prppi^ 
privilege and office of the session of bards is to maintain^ pr% 
serve, and give sound instruction in religion, science, and nioralityt; 
to preserve the memory of the laudable acts of individuals or clans; 
of the events of the times, and the extraordinary phenomena cf 
nature ; of wars, and regulations of country or clan ; their retaliar 
tions on their enemies and victories over them : also, faithfully t9 
preserve the memory of pedigrees, marriages, liberal descend, 

* The words in the original are^ literally, *' three courts, (or assemblies,) accord- 
ing to the privileges of the country and nation of the Cymry." — Ed. Tb. ' 

t* The Gorsedd, or Congress of the Bards, was a meeting of so much importance 
amongst the ancient Cymry, that some account of the time and manner of holding it 
may be here necessary. The foUo^nng, as the most accurate hitherto published, is, 
therefore, extracted from the Essay on Bardism, prefixed to Mr. (now Dr.) Owen 
Fughe's Translation of the Poems of Lly warch Hen. — << The regular times of hold- 
ing a Gorsedd, or meeting, were the two solstices and equinoxes : subordinate meetings 
mlgh^ also, be held every new and full moon, and, also^ at the quarter daysj, whidi 
were chiefly for instructing disciples. The regular meetings were supposed to be well 
known with respect to time and place ; for . there were appointed places as well as 
times.'' [This Agrees with what Caesar says of the Druids of Gaul. Bell, GalU lib. 
vi. c. 13 and 14. J ** Irregular meetings could only be held by proclamation ; or, if 
arbitrarily held on urgent occasions, their acts required the coi^rraation of a Gwnedd, 
at public assent by subsequent proclamation. The Goncddau, or meetings, were 
always held in the open air, and in the face of the mn and in the eye rf light. The place 
was set apart by forming a circle of stones iround the Maen Gorsedd" [The Stone of 
Assembly : — it was also called Crair Gorsedd, or the Covenant Place of Assembly, and 
Maen Lugt or the Stone of Covenant.] '' At the Gorseddau it was absolutely neces« 
sary to recite the bardic traditions ; and, with this, whatever came before them wks 
conndered and determined upon. The bards always stood bare-headed and bare- 
footed, in their uni-colpured robes, at the Gorsedd, and within the Cykh Cyngrair, or 
Circle of Federation. The ceremony used on the opening of a meeting was the 
sheathing of the sword on the Maen Gorsedd, at which all the Presiding Bards assisted ; 
and this was accompanied with a very short pertinent discourse. When the business 
was finished, the meeting was closed, by taking up, but not unsheathing, the sword, 
with ^few words on the occasion, when all covered their hands and feet There were 
certain mottos used by the Bards; that for the general assembly of the isle of Britain 
was, Gwiryn erhyny byd. The truth in opposition to tiie worm.' Those for the pro- 
vincial meetings were such as bad been adopted at the first establishment of them 
respectively* They were used as declaratory of the cadair or talaith, meeting or pro- 
vince, whereof the bard was a member, or of the meeting that enacted, any thing 
respecting the institution." Such were the principal features of a Bardic Congress^ 
though it is not certain to what precise era the preceding account has reference. 
Other particulars may be found in the same work, as well as in Mr. £. Williams^s 
" Lyric Poenis,'' and in the first volume of the Cambro-Bbiton, p* 445. — Ed. Tr, 

f In the originalf sybertpj/d.— Ep.Tr. 
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pHvileges, and duties of Uie' Cymry ; and, when required by the 
(Ater sessions, to publish what is necessary and obligatory in the 
Kiil form of notice and proclamation. Farther than this, by office 
firj^yilege, the session of bards is not obliged to concern itself. 
*Fiie bards, therefore, are the authorised instructors of the Cymry 
i&t country or clan, having full priyilege, more extensive than the 
common right of Cymry by birth ; viz. (in addition to) five acres 
^ ground free : also, each is entitled to a gratuity as due to his 
iph>fession*. 2. The second is the session of country and terri- 
lofyf , that is, a session of judicature and legal decision, for the 
bitent of justice and security to country and clan, (or the commu- 
nity generally or individually,) and their retainers and tenantry. 
Fdr the departihents of these several sessions are these : that of 
tiie session of general assembly to make laws when necessary, and 
confirm them in country and dependency^, which cannot be done 
witikout the concurrence of the dependency ; the session of judica- 
ture decides on infractions of the law, and punishes them ; and 
ffae session of bards teaches useful sciences, judges concerning 
ftcttD, and preserves the memory of family concerns regularly and 
truly ; and neither of the three is to oppose pretensions of its own» 
in derogation of either of them, but, on the contrary, each should 
confirm, and co-operate with, the other two amicably. 3. The 
iJiird session is that of the general constitutional assembly, the 

* The duties and priyileges, assigned in this and the preceding Triads to the con- 
Tentional assemblies of the bards, accord so exactly -with what is specified on the 
same point in the Institutional Triads of Bardisni, that an extract from these latter 
can not be oat of place here. 

' ^. The three primary privileges of the bards of the isle of Britain : maintenance 
wherever they go ; that no naked weapon be borne in their presence ; and that their 
testimony be preferred to that of all others. 

2. The three ultimate objects of bardism : to reform morals and customs ; to secure 
peace ; and to praise every thing that is good and excellent. 

' 3. Three things forbidden to a bard : immorality ; satire ; and the bearing of 
arms, (dwyn anoaml, dwyn anvoes, a dwyn arvau), 

4. The three modes of instruction used by the bards of the isle of Britain : the 
instruction of voice ; song ; and usage by means of convention, (or congress). 

5. The three delights of the bards of the isle of Britain : the prosperity of science ; 
the reformation of manners ; and the triumph of peace over devastation and pillage. 

6. The three splendid honours of the bards of the isle of Britain : the triumph of 
learning over ignorance ; the triumph of reason over irrationality ; and the triumph 
of peace over depredation and plunder. 

7. The three attributes of the bards of the isle of Britain : to make truth manifest, 
and to diffuse the knowledge of it ; to perpetuate the praise of all that is good and . 
excellent ; and to prevail with peace over disorder and violence. 

8. The three necessary, but reluctant, duties of the bards of the isle of Britain : 
secresy for the sake of peace and the public good ; invective lamentation demanded 
by justice; and the unsheathing of the sword against the lawless and depredatoiy. 

For the remainder of these ** Institutional Triads," see 'the second volume of 
Mr. £• Williams's " Lyric Poems," and the Cambro-Bbiton, vol. ii. p. 290. — 
Ed. Tb. 

t The same as the G<rrsedd Gwlad ae Arglwydd, See the preceding note on this 
pdnt. It would have been better, perhaps, if the translator had been uniform 
throughout in the names he has given to the respective assemblies. — Ed. Th. 

X This is the version of gwlad a chywlad almost always adopted by Mr. RobertSt 
and it appears to embrace Sie true sense of the expression. — En. Tb« 



geii^rftl Hiid ^DeeiflJ. object whereof is to make such alteratioDs fiurx 
the better in the laws, or suck hew laws of country and distiiet 
as may be necessary ; by consent* taken in the districts of die 
cfafitefs of clans, men of wisdom and the sovereign pmramount. The 
sovereign paramount^ or sovereign head of the government, is- the' 
lineal heir in the eldest line of descent of the kings or princes of the 
district,' and in him t^e authorityf rests; and his determination is., 
without appeal as- the authority of the country. 

62. There are tiiree suireptitioust sessions. 1. When one 
who is^a lawful magistrate, in the estate of a lord, is obliged ta; 
oppose a judicial decision, or enmities, or oppression; as, for instance, * 
to alter or resist the laws of the king, he being, obliged to convoke, 
a particular or general assembly of country and clan on matter q£ 
constitutional right, when necessity dem^ds it. Neither ought tiief i 
community to oppose the magistrate who, performs this duty.^. 
because ^t none but the lord can make a law, neither can he do. bx^ 
but by the consmitof his cquntry and clan in assembly;^ andi therg 
cannot be an assembly without ildtification of the place, time,.intei|ij 
dp the meeting ; and also provisions, shelter^ lodgings, firing, and: 
attendance.- 2. The constitutianal session of the chief of a clan^/ 
oh a complaint- of oppression or injustice on the part of the king or. 
his judges, or when the law does npt afford clear and permanei^t: 
justice. In such case every Cymro has a right to his privilege by> 
birth, and the chief of his clan has a sovereign authority to arrange 
the business with the aid and assistance of his clan and of men of 
wisdom ; and the country ought not to oppose it. For the chief <^ 
a clan has a sovereign authority, and every native Cymro has the. 
same in right of the chief of the clan ; and the oaths of three hundred, 
legal men, that is to say, men who owe service by tenure of land^> 
shall confirm that which is done by constitutional right arising from- 
the authority of a native Cymro, by the protection and right of the. 
chief of his clan. For every Cymro has a rig^t to (the produce f^) 
his labour, to (making J his complaint and his claim, according to his 
natural understanding, under the protection of the privilege of the 
chief of his clan ; and every chief of a clan has ia right to (the iup^ 
part of) the constitutional principles and voice of his country ; and, 
when appeal is made to the voioe of the country^ has a right to its 

* Gan raUh eytolad. ^Ed. Tr. 
^ f Cufraw does not appeat to imply *' authority.'^ It meatis, generally, a cotnoMK 
tion or agitation; in which sense it occurs in (he Law Triads^ where the ** thtee.com* 
nutkns (or instigations^ to revenge^ are described to be *' the shrieking of female 
relations, their seeing the bier of their kindred, and their seeing the onreyenged 
graves of their kindred.'* Is it possible that ctifraw sboold be in (his place a mis- 
reading for cyfrawdt which has the meaning adopted by Mr. Roberts of "authority'^ 
or «« influence ?"— JId. Tr. 

^ The word is angkyvarch, which, as here used* may be more properly rendered 
'* extraordinar^r" or ** extrajudicial." It certainly has the meaning of ** surreptitious" 
on many occasions in the Welsh laws, but not in reference to a national council. See 
" Leget WalUce " in the index. And that the assemblies, here described, were of an 
" ektmofdinary " or "extrajadicial'^ character is sufficiently obvious from the contexts 
Angyhyvarch means, literally, " without notice«"^ED. Tb. 
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s«mfeiginty» and ^avery seTereignity has a right to (ike support <ify 
itatBrritory ^Mwr wkick ii eMmds) in the general voice of its as- 
s«ail>ly» least the law or privilege of the social state should be 
ii^kiged. So that 4n this protection, (viz. of the chief of the dan,) 
e««eiy' native Cymro has the privilege of his country » his voioe, hi^ 
authority, and his district, in general assembly. 3. The third (of 
tkese MssUms) is one for the purpose of detemuning the merits of' 
two or more laws, where they are held of equal authority, and by 
CHCuBistances of the times, changes in the world, modes or states of 
life, the one tends more to injustice than the other. And (hat 
which is right cannot be done tUl it be known wherein th^ wrong 
consists ; nor can any refonuation be introduced unless the lord and* 
cSMimmiity be apprised of it ; neither are the lord • and his people- 
to intrdduGe it without the knowledge and consent of their district^ 
aceoiding to the regular prescription. For these purpbses, {of these* 
mmhnSi) legal notice and proclamation for a year and a day should* 
he-fmbUshcdy* that a session of general deterndnation, with' the^ 
knowledge of country and clan, will be held; hi> order to consider 
iHftat is wrong and' to reform it by just consent ; and continue th^' 
discussion- ^tfilstlhere is just and necessary cause. And when a 
law'is to^^ altered^ due notice is to be given' to cotMlry aBd^tari;^ 
thattli^ may know what is to bessubstitoted for that whi^hlisl t6 
be vepealed'»» - ♦ • ' • . . • '::."•. .-.-o 

^^^63. Three ^ngs that are not to be done but by tiie joint: will^jP' 
riw m tt y and district, and th^ paramount sovereign clahf.^iv 
Altering the law^ 2, Depoi^ing the king. 3. Tekching n#W^ 
dcristrines^ or - ihtrodueing ttew tegulaticms in the sessidn of t1^ 
ttards* For these things fusr to the bards J i^ikght not t& be 
dcme until country wid elan is informed of dieir nature, theii^ 
tendency, end regular orders according to the judgement ^f the 
learned who are authorised bylaw, and instructors of approved 
vHsdom acknowledge by the general session of the bards of 
Britain, of country and district: where the purpose or discussion 
is in contravention to this; the doctrine is termed vain, and the 
piofession of it obtains no privilege or profit. For neither law^ 
BOr regulatioii,' nor profession, nor skill m any scientific respect, 
can acqiure privilege until it be"appt6ved on eziamination by the 
judgement of the wise and learned, whose wisdom, ahd knowledge, 

^The legal pioviaioiM> embraced in thia Triad, are lo fally explained, that they 
require no ulastration. The reader, who is acquainted with the English common law, 
wilt be at no loss to trace an analogy, in more than one instance, with the ancient 
Webb CQstoms ; and which, there can be no doubt, were well known to Alfred, who, 
accordingly, availed himself of them in the formation of his own famous code.^- 
35n.Tft. 

f The original expression is a ehenedyl benb(dadr. Does the latter word Imply the 
meaning here given it; or does it not rather signify, "especially" or *' particularly," 
as it is used in the Introduction to the Laws of Hywel ? where it is said, thaC when the 
liaws wete completed, the conyocatioq, employeid in compiling them, invoked '* the 
malediction of God, of that assembly, and of Wales more especially (Cymm benbaladyr) 
upon those who should transgress them."— £o. Tn. 
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and authorky, have been privileged by country and dan. As to the 
deposition of a king ; this can only be done by the unanimous yqxg^ 
of country and district. In a district the oaths of three hundred ia 
the ..verdict in every territory of a lord, having a court of his own^ 
subject to the court of the king in chief; and the majority of tbt 
districts shall confirm what is decided by the votes. The king m 
chief is the king or prince eldest in the line of descent of the kinga^f 
the whole country*. • ;•. 

64. Three ties of union that ought to be indissoluble as I0 
country and clan. 1. The tie of country and clan, that is» a 
Welshman, wherever he be, in any country or district of Wales, m 
a Welshman of the same and equal social right in the one district 
as in any other, preserving still his particular right in the lordship 
of his native district. 2. The tie of government ; for there oughit 
to be but one king of all Wales, and he the lineal heir of the eldest 
branch of the princes of the whole country, and his word supemf 
to the word of every other prince, that is to say, in the general 
sessionf , but not iii other cases. For in all other cases the word q{ 
a prince or other lord, having a court of justice, is his word ftf 
absolute) in his own territory and within its jurisdiction ; and the 
eldest by descent is called king of all Wales, and king of Walea 
paramount. By Wales paramount, is to be understood the whole 
assemblage of the Welsh in all its territories and under its juris** 
diction ; each of whom is of eqi^al right and privilege through its 
districts, except as to possessions and rights which are personal 
and particular, and not natural rights, such as those to land an4 
oiKces in courts of justice. Hence the expression, *^ Every part of 
Wales is free to a Welshman/^ Moreover it is the prerogative of 
the, king in chief to appoint and regulate the order of thQ 
general constitutional session, the session paramount, and -the 
liking of the sense (by voice) of Wales paramount. Neither can 
an individual or a country, separately, do that which belongs to 
sceptre and sceptre paramount^. . 3. The tie of the same common 
law, and right, and verdict. For the law, right, and verdict, ougl^ 
to be uniformly the same to every native Welshman in every part 
of Wales, without distinction; because every part of Wsdes^ 
witl\out distinction, gives the same prifvileges to (U the country of} 
a Welshman, except as to particular private concerns, not depen- 
dant on his being a native of the country. Hence the expression, 
Uie country of Wales paramount; the race (or clan) of Welsh pa- 
ramount ; and the rights of Wales paramount. 

65. Every Welshman by birth has three native rights, and in 

* Accordiug to tbe Editors of the Arcbaiology of Wales, there is a defect in this 
Triad as it appears in that work, and from which this translation is made. — £d. Tr.. 

t CynnuU cywlad, which roaj be more correctly translated *' national assembly." — 
Ed.Tr. 

. X ^lic Welsh expression here is bahdr ac yn henhaladr* Paladr means a shaft or 
spear, and may be here used metaphorically for sovereignity. With respect to the 
meaning o{ petibtLladr on particular cases, see a note in the last page; but it is possible 
that it may here have a different application. — Ed. Tr. 
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the terai Welshman a Welshwoms^ is comprehended^ 1. The 
<mltiTation and tenure of five free acres of ground, in his own 
right, as a native Welshman; and the offspring of a sojourner, 
or foreigner, in the fourth degree of worthy marriages, that is to say, 
^ great-grandson is included. 2. The use of defensive arms and 
Mgtis (armorial bearingsf), if a native Welshman of indisputably 
kononrable descent, but not otherwise. 3. And the right of voting 
under the protection of the chief of his clan, which a male attains 
^^hea he has a beard, and a female when she marries. 

66. Vassals are of three descriptions, neither of which attains 
Ike rank and privilege of a native, Welshman until the ninth genera- 
tioii. 1. A reputed. son, that is, a son denied in a lawful manner 
by his father, or by injunction of law, because he was not born in 
worthy and regular wedlock ; or, moreover, because he was born 
eontrary to the law and privilege of country and clan. 2. A man 
who forfeits his patrimony and privilege by decree of it, as the 
penalty of misdemeanour, or criminal conduct, which deserves iL 
8. A stranger, or foreigner, who fixes his residence in Wales. 
No one of these attains the rank and privilege of a native Welshr 
man until the ninth generation. This was established by law, for 
three reasons, that is to say — . • 

67. There are. three reasons for vassalage, in ^consequence 
whereof irregular persons are not legal, or juridical^. 1. To prevent 
treachery from foreigners and their offspring. 2. To prevent 
foreigners from obtaining possession of the lands of the native 
Welsh. And, 3. To prevent celibacy, and the irregular and illegal 
propagation of offspring by fornication or adultery. Hence mer- 
cenary foreigners and l£eir offspring, a denied reputed son and his 
offspring, and criminals and their offspring, are held to be in the 
same predicament to the ninth generation ; and every foreigner and 
vassal must be under the oath and pledge of the lord of the dis- 
trict, and his lord proprietary. That is to say, his lord proprietary 
shall take the vassal under his protection, and give him land in his 
vassalage ; and a stranger§ shall be subject to the will until he 
attains the privilege of a native Welshman, in the fourth class 
of his offspring, by worthy marriages with Welshwomen by de- 
scent. Tliese marriages are thus regulated : the son of a stranger, 
or foreigner, sworn to the lord of the district, who, with the con- 
sent of her clan, marries a native Welshwoman, attains, by this 
marriage, the second degree of descent and rank, and their 
children the third. If eittier of these marry a Welshwoman of 
worthy blood, he attains the fourth degree ; and a son of this mar- 
riage has the right of the fifth degree, he being (called, or deemed) 

* For want of corresponding word« in the English language, the translation is here 
gniity of a little Hibenuanism. The original expression is ac eiaoa dan enw Cymro y 
eauir ar Gymraes, — Ed.Tr. 

t Arwyddion is the Welsh word, and means " emblems,'' or ^' banners;" but « ar- 
morial bearings*' is the proper translation here.— £o. Ta. 

t Cyvraith a ehymmrawd is the original expression* — Ed. Tb* 

4 Mab oitie:— see Cambro-Bbiton, vol. iii. p. 261^ in the notes.— Eo. Tb. . 
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the grandson of the original stranger. This son marrying a natire 
Welshwomain, comes to the sixth degree of descent, and the son 
of this marriage attains the right of great-grandson to the original 
stranger, the (nominaij great-grandson being of the seventh de- 
gree. He, by marrying a native Welshwoman, attains the eighth 
degree in right of his wife, it being the right of every native Welsh- 
woman to raise the degree of a stranger whom she marries, and a 
son of this (nominal) great-grandson, by such a marriage, attains 
the ninth degree, and is therefore termed the seizor (garesgynnydd*) 
or taker of possession, because he seizes (goresgyn), or takes 
possession of his land, that is, hts tenure of mre acres, his profes- 
sional rewards, his right as to the chief of the clan, and every 
other right common to a native Welshman. He becomes also the 
head of hiis family, and has the right of cMef of clan as to them 
and their offspring, and also to his ancestors, if any of them be 
alive, whether it be father, grandfather, or great-grandfEither, but 
no farther ; and either of these in the right of the seizor shall ac- 
quire the right of a native Welshman. Also in pleas of land- 
tenure he is not termed the son, but the seizor of his father, grand- 
father, or great-grandfather, uncles, or cousins, when one or the 
other is worthily married. The seizor shall be chief of clan to all 
of them, when he attains perfect manhood i and each of them shall 
be mam and relation to him, and his word authoritative over each 
of thbm, and he shall not be liable to oath or pledge (as to a lord), 
for the clan shair betake themselves to the seizor, and have their 
rights free, under the protection of their chief; nor shall they have 
tl^ir lands» saving such as they claim by their particular degrees, 
dr the protection of the ninth degree, that is, the seizor. 

68. There are three privileged professions, with complete privi- 
lege, that is, to five free acres of land and professional fees to 
each person, who is of approved knoii^ledge and practice (in hi$ 
prqfemon), exclusive and m addition to the land due to him as a 
native Welshman. These professions are bardism, mechanicsf , 
and study, or book-learning|. Each of these has a right to ixve 

. ^ Oomgynydd is, literally, a aeieor, or occupant, bat mi^aia, in the Welsh laws, a 
child in the fifth degree of lineal descent, as a grandson's grandchild. It ia also used 
for an illegal possessor of land. — En.Ta. 

t The original word is ferylUiaeih, which does not seem to have quite the ezteosiTe 
meaning here ^ven it. It implies more properlj, perhaps the art of metallurgy, or, 
\in a. still more confined sense, the craft of a smith, in which acceptation it is fre- 
auently ased by the early poets and others. On one occasion (see Goto Cywur^eg) 
firyll, however, occurs as a term for the Gebrgica of Virgil, whence the WOTd may 
appear to have had the sense of '* agriculture,'* or ** tillage." FerifUtiaeUi may be 
considered, therefore, to have a general reference to such trades as are concerned 
with metals, as well as with bodies that undergo the operation of fire, and hence k 
may be' taken to barre also the meaning of ** ohynustry." Dr. Davies, accordingly, 
renders It, in his Dictionary, ekymia. See Triad, 75, put. — Ed. Tb. 

i In the Triodd y CludaUf or Triads of Progressions, (which immediately precede 
these Triads in the Archaiology, p. 283.) The ** three domestic progressions* under 
privilege of the nadonal customs of the Cymry,** are declared tp be those of " a bard, 
a sniitb, or metaiisi (fefyilt), and a harper.'^ This provisioD for the protaction of 
certain persons in the itenerant exercise of their several occujpatiens has an evident 
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free lucres in consideradon of his professioi], he being in character 
and practice of the one or the other, with approbation of a learned 
teacher of the profession. No one is to follow two professions » 
bt,' if he does, his full privilege can only be in right of one of 
lliem ; for two professions, or employments, cannot be pursued at 
Ate same time with proper effect or regularity. 
* 69. There are three professions which vassals ought hot to learn 
Idtbout permission of their lords proprietary, and of the lord of 
ihe district: viz. the three privileged professions, bardism, mecha- 
tm^, and book-learning. And, if the lord proprietary and the king 
{i^ermit a stranger to learn either of these three professions, and to 
take tip the character of it, and practise it, and their skill be ap- 
^hyyed^ file law directs that they shall not be interrupted, but be 

rrinitted'to proceed, and that they shall be freemen for life, each 
right of the privileged profession, and also to be of right en- 
titf^ to fite free acres*. For rank has at all times been conferred 
Ott'iavidable professions and knowledge, for the sake of domesti- 
S0^g and settling country and clan, and cultivating habits of good 
manners, gravity, and wisdom, by regular instruction, and peace- 
able oommitnion of pritireges, throughout country and clan and 
their connections. For there cannot be a peaceable domestication 
4nd i^tdeMent without the aid of the laudable professions ; neither 
6ftii these have force if those who practise them have not rank ; and 
heiicd it hail been adjudged, by law and general convention, diat the 
professions ought neither to be impeded nor obstructed, nor deprived 
of ^bmr privilege, nor should they who follow these professions. 
" 70. There are three who, from being slaves, become free menf : 
a bard, a mechanic, and a scholar; they being of another nation, 
l%at is to say, though the father be a slave and an alien, or vassal, 
Ae son, who arrives at the profession and practice and official pri-* 
ttlege of cither of the privileged professions, shall be afreeman for 
Sfe, aiid have a right to five free acres ; because that no one of 
approved knowledge in either of Hiese professions ought to be a 
ifav« or without privilege. But still, though the individuals, in 
n^ttt of their professions, shall be free, their cMldren shall be 
slaves and aliens, and tiiey are called ^* The three Slaves (descended J 
item Freemen ;" and such they remain untiHhey arrive at the degree 
of tiie seizotX, to take rank b^ descent, which thenceforward they 
do as native Welshmen, x et, the learned say that an imperish^ 

tefcteoce to an early stage of society, to which, indeed, the Triodd y Ciudaa, from 
oilier fiAtureSf have all the appearance of being adapted. Clvd, it may be proper to 
meiition, means, literally, a carriage, or movement ; its use on the present occasion) 
however, seems to accord with the £nglish word <* progression," above adopted. 
i^£D. Tb. 

. * The Welsh words are panerm rhyddion. An erw, accordbg to the Laws of Hy wel, 
comprised, in length, sixteen yokes, of sixteen feet each, and two in breadth. See 
ff Leges WaUU!a,'[p, 139.— En. Ta. 

t This woakfKave been more correctly translated " Tliree sons of slaves: that be* 
c&Boe free :'*--^ih the original, Tri mdb rhydd o gaeth, — £d. Tb. 

^ The word here is gomgynydd f npon which see a preceding note. — Ed. Tii. 

9 
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able degree is due to a privileged profession) inasmuch as the 
descendants shall, in right of that profession, be one degree nearer 
to the seizor ; and that, whereas in family descent the right of seizor 
is acquired only by the fourth man, by marriages it may be acquired 
by the third man, in right of such a profession ; every such pco^ 
fession bringing the degree of the professor nearer to that of the 
seizor, because it is just that it should obtain a degree towards the 
seisin. The assertion, therefore, is this:— -if the lord proprietary 
and the king permit one, who from a bond-man may become free, to 
acquire the character, service, and privilege of either of these pror 
fessions, and honourable marriages are contracted, none of their 
descendants can afterwards become bond-men. Thus, by protec- 
tion and privilege of a privileged profession, vassals, who are aliens, 
may, in the third man, attain the seisin and right of a native Welsh- 
man. [That is to say, it is lawful for a profession to have its full 
right and privilege of five free acres in common with a person 
claiming by blood and gentility of descent*.] And the degree 
gained in right of the profession shall not fall or ever be taken away 
from the family. 

71. There are three orders of the profession of Bardism. 1. 
The Chief Bard, ( Priv-varddJ that is to say, a Bard of full pri- 
vilege, who has acquired his degree and privilege of a Bard of 
Session, by regular instruction by an approved teacher : his 
office is to keep up a memory of arts and sciences, this being his 
duty as a Bard regularly and fully instituted ; and also to preserve 
the memory of that which concerns the country as families, 
marriages, pedigre.es, armorial bearings, divisions of land, and the 
rights of the Welsh territory or nation. 2. The Ovate, (Ovydd,} 
whose degree is acquired in right of his possessing natural poetic 
genius, or praiseworthy knowledge, which he shall prove by the 
correctness of his answering, he being examined before a regular 
and worthy Session (GorseddJ of Bards ; or, where there is, no 
such Session, by a lawful sittingf, ( Eisteddvod,) granted by the 
subjects (or clan) of the lord of the territory ; or by twelve of 
the judges of his court ; or, if this be not the custom, by twelve 
freeholders (brawdwyr) of his court, who act as judges. Moreover, 
the knowledge gained -by regular instruction is not to be required 
of the Ovate to entitle him to his privilege, nor any thing more than 

* The passage between crotchets was omitted in the translation. The words, here 
rendered " claiming by blood and gentility of descent," are 4 hraint ach a bonedd o waed 
cynhwyawl. In the Welsh laws a gentleman by birth (bonheddig cymhwynawl) was 
one who was a Welshman both by the paternal and maternal side, and who had not 
numbered amongst his ancestors a slave, a foreigner, or one of ignoble blood. The 
fine for the murder of such a person was seventy- three cows, and, for any inferior injury 
done to him, three cows and sixty pence. See ** Leges Wallicat'* p. 202.— Ed. Tr. 

f The Translator, by rendering gorsedd a •* session," has here been betrayed into a 
tautologous expression. Eisteddocd is, properly, as he translates it, " a sitting," or 
«' session j" but garsedd, as remarked on a former occasion, should have been rendered 
a ** congress" or " assembly.*' Eisleddvod is a word, comparalivejy speaking, of 
mere modern use. — Jlp. T«. . . 
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that his knowledge is well founded. This is so regulated for the 
maintenance of science, lest there should be a deficiency of 
regular teachers, and the arts and sciences depending upon memory 
^ttd regular instruction, should be lost; and, also, for the fur- 
ther improvement of arts and sciences, by the addition of every 
new discovery approved by the learned and the wise, and con- 
firmed as such by them ; and, also, lest the advantage, arising from 
the powers of natural genius and invention, should be repressed. 
3. The Druid Bard ( Derwyddvardd) ;\ who must be a regu- 
larly instituted Bard of Session, of degree*, and of approved 
wisdom and knowledge, and of elocution sufficient to express what 
his judgement and intelligence dictate. This office has its privilege 
by a free grant adjudged to him by the sense of a regular court of 
the clan taken by ballot (eoelbren). His duty is to give moral and 
religious instruction in the Session of Bards, in the palace, in the 
place of worship, and in the family in which he has full privilege. 
Each of these has a just and lawful claim to ^ve free acres in 
right of his profession, exclusive of what he is entitled to as a 
Welshman by birth. For the right by profession does not abrogate 
that by nature, nor the natural right the professionalf. 

72. There are three branches of erudition (llenoriaeth) as to 
language. 1. That of interpretation in a court of law between a 
Welshman and a foreigner, who know no language in common. 
2. Skill in portraying arms, laudable actions and marvellous oc- 
currences, so that they who see ( the p&rtraiturej may understand 
its signification : and such portrayer is called the Emblem Bard|. 

♦ Bardd gorseidog graddedig are the words, and which may be translated " a bard 
IregiilaTly initiated and graduated." — Ed. Tr. 

f The particular duties of the three orders of Bardism, enumerated in this Triad, 
are thus similarly described in the Institutional Triad of Bardism, quoted on a former 
occasion. — " The three orders of Primitive Bards : the Presiding Bard, or Primitive 
Bard Positive, according to the rights, voice, and usage of the Bardic Conventions, 
whose office it is to superintend and regulate ; the Ovate, according to poetical genius, 
exertion, and contingency, whose province it is to act from the impulse of poetical in* 
spiration ; and the Druid, according to the reason, nature, and necessity of things, 
whose duty it is to instruct." See Cambro-Briton, vol. ii. p. 291. A more 
diffuse explanation of these several functions may be seen in the introduction to Dr. 
Owen Fughe's Translation of Llywarch H^n, and at the end of Mr. £. Williams's 
Xyric Poems. The three orders of Baids are described by some ancient writers, 
Greek and Latin, among whom are Strabo, Diodorus> and Pliny, who use precbely 
the same names as those above given, although they do not exactly follow the Welsh 
memorials in the duties they appropriate to them ; but the mere conformity of the 
names is sufficient to vindicate the authenticity of the Triads, from which we farther 
learn that Bardism had its origin in Britain, which accords with what Caesar says on 
the same subject, when he tells us that Druidism had its foundation in this country, 
from whence it was transported to Gaul. See Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. IS. — Ed. Tr. 

^ The original word here is arwyddvardd, which would have been more properly 
translated a *< herald bard." The chief office of an anoyddvardd was, anciently, to 
bear a flag of truce between contending armies, and to discharge the other duties of a 
herald-at-arms« on which occasion he wore a white, or some other uni-coloured, dress, 
to denote the sanctity or inviolability of his character. The name, as used in this 
Triad, appears to have reference to a period when the original functions of the office 
were grown obsolete, and when the arwyddvardd was become a mere genealogist, or 
recorder of family pedigrees and other domestic memorials. — £d. 1'r. 
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And, 3. the knowledge of bode and letter, and of readings ai«A 
writing the Welsh language correctly, and keeping bo^-m^nocy 
of the three subjects of the records of the Baids i^ Britain ; vsje. 
pedigrees of rsink by mamage, descent of estates, and actions and 
iafonnation worthy of record. He, whose occupation is thai oi' 
either of these three branches of erudition, claims five liree acres in 
right of his profession, exclusive of his right as a native Welshflian, 
and is to attend the court of counti^ and lord, and be obedient 
to Uie court, the judges, and the assessors, when court or session 
is lawfully held; andj in remuneration for the informati<m they 
afford, they are entitled, moreover, to free entertainment and pre** 
sents by stipulatio>n« 

73. There are three principal branches of mechanic employment : 
viz. smith's work, carpenter's work, and mason's wori^ and the 
three are of equal privilege ; and whoever i& oi either of these 
trades has a full right to five free acres,, exclusive of his right as 9 
native Welshman, and is to be at the will -of the lord of the district 
to instruct the slaves ci ike king ox th^ lord, or anyof their vassab, 
as fax as the law permits; th^tis, under. the obligation that no 
degree of the craft shall be granted to ai^ of them but. byt consult 
of their lord proprietary and of the king*, 

74* There are three kinds of national professions of the Weigh 
nation. 1. The cultivation of the mind*$ and in thi^^ respect it w 
the duty of the Bards of Session ,to keep record and give instruc- 
tion, by thekr office, in die profession of Bardism. 2. Meelianio 
employments; and the mechanics are to preserve and impiove their 
professions by the care of approved masters whose duty it is. 3. 
Family employments ; and it is the duty of the chiefs of clans to 
oblige the chiefs of family to see that these are taught to all tte 
family to the ninth degree and rank of relationehip* 

75. There are three principal branches of household artsf : cul- 
tivation of land; management of the dairy; and weaving. And^ 
it is the duty of the chief oi the clan to enforce their being taught, 
and answer for their being so in court, and in place of worship, and 
at eve^ assembly (cyrch) for worship. 

76* There are three employments of the palace : distribution 
of justice ; taking measures for the regulation and administra* 
tion of the country and the law, and a. permanent record of 
them ; and communication by embassage with a neighbouring 
country. , 

77* There are three city professions: medicine, merchandise, - 
and navigation. Each of these has a peculiar city privilege, which 
privilege is by grant of the lord of the district, with a security of 
the administration of justice, and is distinct from the privileges 

* This is not a literal translation of cdvyddau dofthiMebt the expreastou in the 
original: it means, more properly, the " mysteries of wisdom,** which seems to be 
appropriately used with reference to the peculiar lores of the Bards, to whom the ex« 
preasion is here applied.— Ed. Tb.. 

t The original words here, and which are rendered " fami'y employment*' in the 
foregoing Triad> are eeUfyddyd dettJuaW.— £d* Tr4 
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common to ooiuitry and clan, for the security of regular conmiere^ 
protected by justtee, 

78. The privileges of cities are three. 1. That citizens shall not 
be.coapelled to serve in any office except such aa are Compised in 
the right and ivithin the limits of their citizenship. 2. A protection 
whii^ -shall secure strangers or fordguers who frequent the cities 
for commerce from imposition or injury* And, 3. that no privileged 
markets shall be held except in respectable cities. 

7&. There are three employments of a gentleman : arms, horse- 
maiirii]jp» and banting. Nei^r of these is permitted to any but a 
Welshman by descent*, 

80. There are three original rights of every Briton by descent* 
1* A fireehold posfitesston, without restriction, of hve acres of 
land. 2. A right of determining the constitutional law of die 
comitry^ under proteodon and in right of the chief of his clan. 3. 
A rigl^ to the benevolenee of the country in general, (eiud cywlad^) 
that is to- say, that be be free to go whither he wiU without loss of 
privilege or T^rdiet, unless when in actual service of the country or 
of a conrt of law* For, where he is, so he is by Ijaw bound to per* 
form it, and ought not to be excused, 

81. There are three persons whom every Welsh ^ndholder ought 
to have and mamlvuiit a wife ; a man at arms, jf he be not so him- 
self; and a jtesoher of his family. 

82. Th^^ ;are thvee thmgs no one of which can do well witlioial . 
the<^jth^ two: n goveimor, valour, and legisjationt.. For these 
tbree are ]the oneans of protection, power, and a r^ular and firm 
s^urily of property. 

83. The three ad^rantaged of a Welshman by descent: five 
free acres, land in expectancy, and hunting. 

84. Three things in common to the country and a border country : 
a great river, a great road, and an assembly for religious worship^. 
iSey are under protection of God and his peace, wlulst no weapon 
is <imsheathed by those who frequent them, or against any whom they 
meet. If any one, whether borderer§ or foreigner, offend in this 
respect, the lord of the district has, on complaint made, a right to 
inflict the punishment of a murderer upon him. 

8d.. Three persons privileged in a neighbouring country : a bard^ 
a mktister of religion, and a chief of a clan ; and to no other than 
one of these three is the privilege of embassy due. No weapon 
ought to be drawn against either of these three, whether the neigh- 
bouring countries be in war or peace. For unless learning, reli- 
gion, and political knowledge be privileged and protected, nations 

* Sed note on Triad 70, ante* — £d. Tr. 

i Glywy glew, a glwAd.'^^n, T&. 

f More properly, perhaps, " a place of resort for religioas worship.** The word 
translated *' assembly/* is cyreh, Accordmg to the Triodd y CMau, before referred 
to, the resort of religious people to a place of worship was one of the " three prin- 
leged progressions or movements ;** the two others were the circuit of a king or elders 
wkhin their dominions, and the assembling of bards in congress.— Ed. Tr. 

(The original word is brodor, which ought to be translated a " native.** — 'Ed. Tr. 
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that are at war cannot be brought to be at peace, and it is therefore 
indispensably necessary to neighbouring countries that ambassadors 
should be so privileged and protected, that they may go and return 
in peace and safety, when their mission and office is by authority, 
for thepurpose of concord, 

86. Three things in common to a state : war, pleadings in a court 
of justice, and religious worship. For every native Welshman may 
be summoned to attend them; and they are called the three com- 
mon (or general) occasions of assembly*. 

87. The three domestications (marks of domestication) of a coun- 
try : young children, dogs, and barn-door fowl. Where these three 
are, the place has the right of courts of law and place of worship, 
and, in consequence of all this right, other rights belonging to an 
inhabited country. 

88. Three persons indispensably necessary to a clan : the chief of 
the clan, its vindicator, and its representativef. The chief must be the 
oldest in the family, so far as the ninth degree of kindred, who is in 
full strength of body and mind ; and his right and office is to 
demand the benefit of the constitution and court of law in behalf of 
his man. He is also the speaker of the sentiments of his clan in 
the collected voting of the country, particular and general];. It is 
also the duty of every one of the clan to attend to him, and his 
duty to attend to every one of the clan. The vindicator of the 
cian leads it to the army, and to battle when necessary ; he also 
prosecutes evil-doers, brings them to justice, and punishes them 
according to the sentence of the court and the judgement of the 
country. The representative is to act for the clan in court of law, 
place of worship, in battle, and in every assembly : he must be one 

• Trt chyrch c^edin, — Ed. Tr. 

* The word in the original is Teiahantyle, about the real meaning of which there 
may be some doabt. In Owen's Dictionary it is translated " the centre of a home»- 
stead or representative of a family/' the latter sense being of coarse figurative. 
Wotton, in the Glossary affixed to his ** Leges WaUiae/* makes the following remark 
on the word-*-'* Crediderim/' he says, " Teisbantyle et militem et advocatum denotare^ 
et per hoc patTOuam familiae^'' thus making no allusion to the original and literal 
acceptation of the term. The word is evidently composed of teisban, a middle spao^ 
and tyle, according to Dr. Davies, the site of a house ; which would agree with the 
sense given it, in Owen's Dictionary, of " the centre of a homestead." Hence, most 
probably, it came to be metaphorically applied to the patron or representative of a 
family, who, on certain occasions, was the ccTdraL stay, upoii whom the other members 
relied for their defence. Accordingly the character of the Tei^ntyle was, by the 
ancient laws of Wales, invested with a particular dignity, if not sacredness, as the 
following Triads will testify : 

<' Three cavalcades that enhance a man's privilege: to ride to war, to a coort 
of law, and to church ; for he is then a family representative, and the punishment 
for killing him will be greater than if he were on his own concern." 

" These crimes, on account of which a man is to be banished from his patrimonial 
territory : the murder of his lord, of the head of his family, or of the patron of his 
familyt on account of their great atrocity." 

The originals of these two Triads may be seen in the Archaiology and in Wotton. 
— Ed.Tr. 

^ The words are yn rhaith ddygynnvU gwUui a chywlad, which appear to mean, as 
intimated oa a preceding occasion, a general and extraordinary convention of the 
district.— Ed. Tr. 
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of the men of wisdom in his elan, and so acknowledged by the 
votes of the heads of families*, and is of equal authority with the 
chief of the clan in all votings and legislation. His right is con- 
ferred by the consent of all his kindredf, to the ninth degree, col- 
lected by ballot, which is called the silent vote. 

89. Three crimes that cause the son of the criminal person to 
forfeit his inheritance, and to fall into the class and unprivileged 
state of an alien to the ninth generation, or till, by a fourth man, 
he can obtain seisin by respectable marriages : killing the chief of 
the clan ; killing his lord ; and killing his representative : because 
these crimes are so grievous. 

90. Three things that cause a Welshman to lose the right of his 
country and clan : removing wholly to a foreign country ; joining 
wholly with aliens who are at war with the Welsh nation ; and 
wholly surrendering himself to an army| of a neighbouring nation 
when it is attacking the Welsh nation : because either of these is 
treachery to his country and his lord. 

91. There are three means by which a. Welshman may recover 
the right of country and clan which he had lost : returning wholly 
from a foreign country, under pledge and bail, continued to the 
degree when he becomes seizor ; suffering deprivation of all for 
the sake of Wales, when in a foreign country ; and wholly resist- 
ing a hostile army, when, by waiting with it, he might haye ob- 
tained reward and privilege. 

92. There are three general claims to seisin of land : the claim 
of certain heirship, proved 'to be so by memory of court and place 
of worship ; the claim of a vassal, in right of his fourth man by 
birth ; and the claim of lawful purchase, by judgement of court and 
judge, when the sale is made to one who is pledged to the king or 
who is a native Webhman. 

93. There are three special claims to seisin of land§ : the claim 
of a lawful heir returning from a foreign country, or from sojourn- 
ing abroad, when, he being thought dead, the land was adjudged, 
by court and verdict, to another ; the claim of redemption, that is, 
when an heir general repurchases the land of his family, which had 
been sold in memory, observation, and hearing, of the country, 
the heir preying his pedigree, and depositing the redemption value 
in the hands of the judge of the court in which the claim and plea 
are discussed : in this case, the law says he ought to recover his 
land, and the judge is to pay the redemption value to whom it is 

* The word here is penteuluodd, respecting which see vol. ii. of the Cahbro- 
Bbiton, pp. 250 and 298 in the notes. — £d. Tr. 

t In the original, aH vreiniaw gan rcath ei genedyl, which, literally translated, is, 
*« and his privileges according to the decision of his clan, &c," — Ed. Tr. 

X It should be, " to a victorious army ;" the words are Uu gorthech. — Ed. Tr. 

$ The two species of legal claims, translated, in this and the preceding Triad, 
" general*' and " special," are, in the original, hawl goresgyn cyfredin and kawl 
goresgyn wahanreddawl, which appear, from the context, to have the precise meaning 
given them by the translator : one referring to a man's natural or general right as a 
member of the community, and the other to his right under circumstances of a quali- 
fying or particular nature. Hawl implies a legal process or suit, and is so frequently 
used in the Laws of Hywel. — Ed. Tr. 
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due ; and the Glaim of ftn alien, in right of his fourth maa by 
descent, that is, of a seizor in lawy by respectable marriages, wWo 
is to have his land in absolute free possession, and with ri^t of 
common verdict, given to him by the lord, who is king of 4lif 
country, over court, and its judgement, and who shall assign it to 
him under limitations. 

94. Three pleas for land are to be decided by the country^ rm 
by the verdict of three hundred men when they are at issue* 
1. The plea of an alien in right of his fourth man, by respeotaUe 
marriages, when he claims his five free acres. 2. The plea of' one 
who returns from a foreign country^, when he refers to proof (^ 
hie claim) by tiie hob, (or stone at the hack or side of the fire^ 
placefiJ l^the horseblock, or by the land-mark, (or mearing stone,} 
which may be confirmed by credible memory, observation, and 
tepoit. 3. The plea of redemption, that is, when the heir ^nenil 
deposits iii the hands of the judge, or in the presence of a court of 
verdict and law, the redemption-value to be paid to him who bought 
tke land of his family, with certain record of the toansactiony 
Mbreovei*^ % itdeemer of his property may possibly be one who is 
subject to him who bought the land of the seizor, and continue sd 
till this redeeiner proves his right of inheritance, and pays the Just 
redelliption-Value to the possessbr of the land, upon the hob, far 
heartl^tbney) or horseblock, or mearing-stone, or white-stone, 
next to the place, or into the hand of the judge of the commot^ or 
^h the wall before the court. When this is done, ^e country 
says he is to have his land, tmd the defendant the tedemptiofi*' 
value. 

05^. Three pleas that are to be decided by verdict and voiee of 
the country, in order to prevent a grievous injustice : 1. a pleiik 
respecting recognizance, to which &e king is party; 2. a plea- 
respecting land, when tiie claim is maintained or denied (If^ force) ; 
and 3. a plea respecting an opposition to law on the part of the 
kingk In these cases the chief of the plaintiff's clan is to contest 

* The original word \b earddyt^vwel, whidi means the state of being ift exile, or 
alienated from one's native Uuid» in which sense it is used by CjnddeJw:*^ 

Cynneddy V i Bowys, ban ^ ar dremjn 

I dervyn diogel> 

Na bo tro tramwy gy varcbwel, 

Na bo caetb* na bo cardd^hwek 

It is the custom of Powys, when it goes on the watch 
To tlie secure frontier, , 

That tbere should not be once a going into disgrace, .^ 

That there should be no slavery, no exile. 

The word seems to be used, in this Triad, (n the sense, given it by the Translator, of ic- 
tuming from exile. — £o. Tn. -^ 

t In'the Law Triads, (Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 323,) this appeal to the fire or 
liob stone (pentanvaen) is described a!» one of the '* three dead testimonies*' in 
favour of a man's right to a real estate, and which were to supply the want of living - 
witnesses ; and the reason of tvhich, with respect to the pentmivaen, appears in a 8ob<» 
sequent Triad, No. 96. viz. because the " mark of the family" appeared on it. See, 
also, ** Leg^ WaUica,** p. 302. It may be right to mention that pentanvaen seera« 
properly to mean the chimney-pitee, on wbich, it is well known, it was formerfy 
customary for the arms and other insignia of a family to be engraved.— En. Tr, 
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km court of law ftnd place of worship*, and this after public 
Botice is given, and proclamation for a year and a day. 
: M; Three tilings that lead to error in law : uncertain claim ; im- 
pcffect orai evident ; and irreconcileable records. 
' '^ 97* Three things that prevent the three preceding causes of 
error: 1. The keeping regular record of descent, rank, and re- 
i^pectable marriages, and of partitions of land and the circum- 
stances connected with them. 2. Perfect evidence, both by 
esrtain oral testimony of witnesses, and by certain record of the re- 
eorder, . whether he be alive or dead. 3. By the decision of 
die country, summoned by the chief of his clan, who brings his 
efaum into court. Note, also, that it was in order to prevent un- 
cettainty of claim, that it was particularly regulated and enjoined 
as their* duty, that the bards of session, privileged in degree, 
Should keep record of descent, and rank, and of partition of land ; 
and, for the kume reason, of any one who removes the hob, the 
Heasuring stones> or boundary stones, without the knowledge of 
court and judges. 

* M. Three things that are unconscionable in legal processes : to 
determine a case finally before the truth be minutely inquired into ; 
to decide contrary to me inevitable nature and tendency of timed 
and circumstances ; and to compel a man to that which is prejudicial 
to him, 'when neither la^ nor justice agrees with the sentence by 
which he is compelled. 

90. Three things that preserve record of land and family, and 
are of force as witnesses : the hob (pentanvaen-f) ; the stones of a 
limekiln ; and the horseblock : because the mark of the family is 
tor be on them; and an indictment for theft lies against him who 
AM remove either without permission of the lord of the district, 
oonjl^nned by court and law. For thiese are sure evidence, and it 
is « capital crime in any one to destroy a sure evidence. 
.' liOO. l^erei are three other stones, for the removal of which an 
iiidi^tmiettt of theft will lye : a boundary stdhet ; the white stone of 
the place of s'ession§ ; and the stoi^^ of expectancy||. The re- 
moval of either is a capital crime. 

* .T^ifi W^9}i,;nrord ia Uan, which JVIr. Roberts, perhaps, is not justified in always 
ccan^cgrjiig as.Bjnonyino.iis with '< a place of worship.** The word, certainly, has for 
some'tiineliad that acceptation in W&l.es ; liut, originaUy, it appears. to have meant 
QBJiY a yard, or enclosure, as is observable in the componuds gumtUan, a vine^anL 
'pSuan, an orchf^rd, and . some others. Mr. £4ward Xiwyd, in his " Additions 
tp Monmonthsbire/* in Camden's Britannica, conjectar^ that it may have acquired the 
meaning o£ a.church» or chapel, ".because yards ,or enclosures might be places of 
wonhip in th^ time of heathenbm, oir upon the jSjrst planting of .Chrbtianity, when 
clifircoues were scarce." — Ed. Tn. 

i'Vqt a note on veniimimen see the last page, .where perhaps, however, "chimney- 
•ti^ " w.ould ,have been a more correct euiression ^han ** chimney-piece.*'— !Bd. Tb. 

t This seems to agree with the Jewish Jaw. See Deat xxyii. 17.— 'Ed. Tk. 

f JUEseii gwyn gonoid. Perhaps, this has reference to the central stone« aroand 
which the OflA cyngnAr, or circle qf ifedenition, was formed at the bardic congresses. 
Bat it should also be observeid, . that the stones which formed the circle, were also 
^aUed maini gwyniant or white stones, a circumstance which makes the meaning of 
the term here used sopiewhat ambiguoas.^-ED. Tit. 

I Toe original 'term is ffiaeiigofri£t&, which is, literally, "the stone of hope,'* and 

R 
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101. Three things that no one is to do without permission of the 
lord of the district : to build on land in expectancy ; to plough land 
in expectancy ; and to destroy the wood of land in expectancy : 
and an indictment for them lies against him who does either. . For 
all land lying waste, or in expectancy, belongs in common to coun- 
try and clan, and no portion, great or small, of such lands, can 
justly be made priyate property. 

102. Three things that are free to every man, whether native or 
stranger, and the law will not justify a refusal of them : water 
from a well, brook, or river ; firing from a. hollow tree ; and a 
block of stone which is not in use. 

* 103. Three things that are not to be taken to a foreign country 
without permission of country and lord : gold*, books, and wheat. 

104. Three things that are not to be sold by an alien without 
permission of his lord proprietary, lest his lord should (desire to) 
buy them : viz. wheat, honey, and horses. If the lord will not buy 
them, he may sell them where he will, so that it be not to go to 
a foreign country. 

105. Three that pay mulct for murderf and receive no share of 
such mulct : a woman, a scholar, and one who does not pay the 
spear-pennyt. 

applies to the sigoal or directing stones, which were placed on moantains and other 
desolate tracts, for the purpose of guiding a traveller on his journey, similar to the 
direction posts now used for the same purpose. — Ed. Tr. 

* It would appear from this Triad that gold was anciently the produce of this 
island ; and there certidnly are some circumstances which give great probability to 
the presumption. Oor earliest poets, particularly Anearin and Llywarch HIn, make 
frequent allusion to the golden torques, as worn by the British chieftains of that age; 
and it is well known, that some gold coins of Cynvelyn or Cunobelinus, who lived 
five centuries earlier, have been discovered. Caesar, indeed, states, that the anciettc 
Britons made use only of brass money and iron rings ; but Tacitus, whose means of 
information, through Agricola, must have been much more perfect, expressly infoniiip 
us that both gold and silver were found here. His words are— ^ Fert Britannia oh- 
rum, et argentum, et alia metalla."*^ Fi<a Agrie, c. 12. This seems to place the 
matter beyond a doubt, or, at least, gives additional weight to the many notiees 
respecting this precious metal that occur in our old writings. — £d. Tr. 

t The word is galafuu, which signifies, in a first sense, murder, and is used in the 
Welsh laws as a satisfaction fisr murder. See ** Leges WalUca" pp. 188, &c 203, 
&c. The satisfaction varied according to the rank or degree of the person murdered : 
for the murder of a native born gentleman it was, as mentioned m a former Triad, 
sixty-three cows. Where this compensation was divided amongst a family, the share 
of a brother was a pound, that of a cousin nx score pence, that of a third cousin 
thirty pence, that of a fourth cousin fifteen pence, that of one in the fifth ' degree 
seven pence halfpenny. This custom of satisfying a whole family for the murder tff 
one of its members was common to the ancient Germans, of whom Tacitus says^ — 
" Luitnr homicidium certo armentorum ac pecorum nnmero, recipitqne satisfactionem 
univena domus,^ From the Germans the practice came to their descendants, the 
Anglo-Saxons ; and it has hence been inferred that it was borrowed from them bj 
the Welsh. But it is not improbable that a similar custom previuled among moift 
nations in an early state of society. — £d. Tr. 

f Mr. Roberts, in a short note on this word, conjectures that <* the spear-penny 
must have been sacred." The meaning of this conjecture is not very obvious; but 
the fact seems to be, that the ** spear-penny" (eeiniawg baladyr) was generally pay- 
able, as a fine for homicide, by such males of the murderer's fiimily as were capable 
of bearing arms, whence the name was derived. To this, however, there were seven 
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* • * * * 

106. Three persons that ought to be kept from offensive wea- 
pons : a slave ; a child under fourteen years of age ; and an insane 
[ler^on, proclaimed such on the posts of country and lord*. 

107. Three persons that are not to foe compelled to bear arms : 
a bard of session ; a scholar of court and place of worship ; and a 
judge. And this because their station and office cannot be aispensed 
with : and, also, because no weapon ought to be in the hand of him 
who, by his profession and religious knowledge, is to act in right 
of God and his peace, and by his office according to the need of 
country and clan. 

108. There are three who, when together in presence of the 
king or the lord of a court, confer the right of a court of justice 
on the house, or any other place where they are so : viz. Ilie judge 
of the palacef , the priest of the palace, and the regent (or lieute^ 
nant of the king J, Wheresoever these three are together, though 
ike king be not present, the place has the right (or power J of a 
court of justice. 

109. Three of whom the law takes no cognizance : one who is 
drunk ; one not fourteen years of age ; and one who, against his 
will, is compelled to act contrary to law. 

110. There are three who cannot be indicted singly and solely 
on a plaint : a wife without her husband ; a child under fourteen 
years of age without the father ; and a vassal without his lord pro- 
prietary. 

111. There are three whose word is no word (is of no credit), 
in any thing whatsoever : a minister of religion who has broken 
bis covenant ; a witness who has been found to swear falsely, by 
his pledge of truth, in court, or any other place ; and a notorious 
hid>itual thief. 

112. Hiree persons that cannot be insulted : a leper ; a natural 
fool ; and an alien not married to a native Welshwoman. But still 
there is a value set upon each of them by law, and whosoever 
injures either of them in person or property is liable to a fine. 

113. Three names that are given to him who gives public notice 
to the country : bad news (garwgychwedyl) ; cry of the coun- 
try (gwaedd gwlad) ; and summoner (rhingyllX) ; and he must 
have free way, whether on a road or off it, by day and by night, 

.eieeptionsy that is to say, from the brother to the sixth collateral degree of kindred 
iDcliuive. See ** Lege* WalHea" p. 195. The peraons included within these ezcep- 
doDS are, therefore, those to whom this Triad has reference ; although, it appears, from 
the preceding note, that they were, in certiun cases, entitled to a share of the fine. 
A divine was also exempt from the payment of the spear-penny. — £d. Tr. 

* See Triad 25, p. 100, ante.*-£D. Tr. 
. < t For the provisions of the Iaws of Hywel, respecting the Judge of the Palace, 
t^Ygnad or Bratodwr Uys,) see ** Leges WaUicts,** p. 8, and Cambro-Briton, vol. ii. 
p. 302.--ED. Tr. 

% According to another copy, the Triad is thus : — " The three names of an appa- 
•ntot (rhing^ll): the cry of a country, the chancellor's terrible tale-bearer, and the 
apparitor." KbmgyU was the name of one of the officers of the royal household, 
nnder the Princes of Wales ; and an account of his privileges may be seen iit^the 
Cambro-Bbiton, vol. ii. p. 398. He filled the situation of a summoning ofiicec 
or tipstaff, in which sense the word is still used in Caermarthenshire.— -Ed. Tr. 
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wheresoever he goes ia.his official duty, wlukt his liorn> "bearing 
tilie mark of the. lord of the district^ is in his hand, . 

1 14. There are three prohibitions of the unsheathing of offensive 
weapons, or holding them in the hand* 1* In an assembly of 
worship, as it is held in right of the Bards of. Britain, and undet 
the protection of God and his peace; 2. In a. session of the 
country, (as being) court of country and lord. '3* The arms of 
a guest where he remains, the place being under the protection of 
God and the king. 

115. There are three kinds of men (in the special sense -^ the 
term). 1. An alien bom, that is, one who is by general descent 
a forever, as also his son and grandson^ the mothers of eadt 
being foreigners. 2. A settler in right of his mother, or oba 
whose motiber is a native Welshwoman ; for which reason he cs s^ 
called. 3. Members of the community (brodarum), that !», 
Welshmen by auccessive descent, in whi^h there is no bondsfaaiY^ 
no foreigner, no half-blood. Moreover, a settler in. right of hi^ 
ipiother shal), by his fourth man, ob.tain ^e station of member of 
the community, in like manner, aB a native Welshman. 

116. The sons of three women inherit by. law in right of their 
mother. 1. The son of a woman who is given in marriage to a 
fcMT^gner, with the consent of her family < 2. The son of a 
woman sent as a hostage to a country, of another language, if she 
prove with child there. 3. The son of a woman ravished by an 
alien. The sons of these women shall inherit in the right of their 
mothers, and their possession of the inheritance shall not be de^ 
ferred to the ninth generation, as to any such son. 

117* There are three wardships of land : a lord shall keep the 
land which falls to him by the death of an owner whose heirs aref 
imk^own, until it is claimed by the right heir; the land of ^native 
Welshman who has lost his land and right till the ninth generatioai 
the land of a child under age, till he becomes of age to take 
seisin of it. 

118. The three denials of imputed, (or adopted) children*: by 
the oath of the (reputed or adopting) father; if such father be 
dead, the chief of the clan shall receive or reject such son, upon 
the oath of seven of the clan ; in absence of the chief of the 
clan, the oath of fifty of the clan shall reject such son. An im- 
puted (or adapted) son is rejected (exchuhefyar absolute^) ; -the 
son of a settlerf, or ft bond-slave, is tried in court (as to his ckkUk) 
till his fourth man, or seizor in the ninth generation. 

119. Three things that bar the rejeptioQ of a son by a dim : if 
the son be bom in lawful bed, and reaped 'for a year and a- day 
without denial (of his legitimacy) :' if Ms nursing shall have been 
paid for, though he be the ^on of an hiirlot ; or if he be ackhow' 

* The original word.Js cysswynblant, which tne^nsi ]iterft|Ij« *' children of attach- 
ment/* and, in a legal sense, reputed children,, or ]l>astard9^-~Ep. T&« 

f Mab aiUt, h the Welsh term, which is not correctly tranilstfed by ** son of ^ set* 
tier." ^e the reference in a former note, p. 111.— £o. Tr. 
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k%0d by proclamatioB* After eitker of these three things ib done, * 
the father cannot deny him. 

'< 120. There are three ways of acknowledging a son: the father 
may on his own oath acknowledge or deny him (to to be) ; if the 
fiither be dead^ the chief of the clan, in conjunction with seven 
S9iK>ni men of the clan, may acknowledge or deny him; /if ther« 
be no chief of the. clan, one and tw^ly men of the clan may ac* 
knowledge or reject him : viz, seven in lieu of the father, seven in. 
lien of the chief of the clan, and seven with the <^ief. On this 
fifecasion a solemn positive assertion, on oadi, is not required, 
jKtt merdy their conscientious decision, according to the best of 
Aeir jiidgement. The form of the acknowledgetnent is this : the 
chief of the clan takes, with his right htod, the right hand of the 
^rson to be acknowledged^ and puts it in the hand of the eldest 
of the seven men, and it is thus passed from eldest to next eldest 
to tiiat of the seventh. Moreover, there is neither preference nor 
exertion as to these men, farther than that they be elders of the 
idan, and that they are under no obligation of sharing land *with 
him^ The forms of acknowledging and dei^ing proceed in- like 
BQbaj^ner. 

121. Three ways of readmitting an exile : a father on his oath, 
provided that such father be a Welsh citizen by descent; >anehief 
of clan, upon the joint oaths of himself and seven others ; and on. 
the conscientious affirmation upon oath of 'fifty men of the clao» 
according to the best of their judgement. After this he shall have 
hill ditizenship. 

1^. The three oaths in bar : the oath of the chief, and seven 

•elders of the saine clan ; the oath of twenty*one elders of the same 

olan ; and the oath of the country, which is that of fifty yeomen. 

Whea the first cannot be had, the second is requisite ; and, if the 

,sedond' cannot be had, the third must. 

; 123. Threie cases in which the oath of an individual is valid in 
his own cause : that of a woman for a rape ; of a man for an un- 
natural attempt ;' and of a father in acknowledging <^ rejecting a 

«d& by birth or adoption*. 

124. There are three kinds of heirs : a son by marriage with a 
native by descent ; a natural son, acknowledged upon oath by the 
fiather, for the sdce of having heirs (but it is to be noted that a son, 
taken &s such on the oath of the father, cannot claim rankf) ; and 
1^ adopted son who is of the clan, when there is neither a legiti- 
mate nor natural son. 

125. Thr^e women that pay no marriage-fee : the daughter of a 
.king, or lord of the soil ; the daughter of the heir apparent to the 
sllirone ; and the daughter of the chief of a clan. * 

126. There are three royal authorities : the prince eldest in de- 
sceiit, as sovereign paramount; the lord of a country palatine, 

*-'In the first two cases the English law agrees with the ancient Welsh law, but not 
in the third. — Ed. Tr. 

t The orional words are^se*;, ni sotv haiol a dadl ar wnedd cymoynvab h gymnUrawr 
«r Uo t4<i.— Ed. Tr. 
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ivho is king in his own court; and the chief of a clan in governing 
and defending the rights of his clan and relations. Each of these 
royal authorities has the right of cyfraw gwlad; that is to say, o^ 
appealing to the decision of the country, where justice, accordinjg^> 
to law, cannot be otherwise obtained*. 

127. The three plagues of a clan : rearing the son of the lord ; 
introducing a son wrongfully into a clan ; and llie guardianship of 
the head of the statef. 

128. Three things disgraceful to a man : felony; being ruled by 
his wife ; and breaking the protection he had given. 

129. Three things disgraceful to a king : breaking. his protection; 
felony committed in his presence ; and being ruled by his wifet* 

130. The three duties of the clerk or secretary of the court: to 
take down the pleading in writing till the termination of the suit ;, 
to obliterate what was written when the suit is terminated; and 
to attend the lord of the court and his judges, in discharge of his 
office, at their pleasure. 

131. Hie three commoners of a clan : the chief of the clan ; the 
family representative§ ; and the son of a woman, who, with con- 
sent of the clan, is given in marriage to a foreigner. That is to say, 
each of these three shall have the free privilege of the arable land, 
of the clanjl : the chief of the clan in right of his pre-eminence ; 
the family representative, in right of his office and station; and the 
son, in right of his mother's relationship. 

* Upon the word eyfraw see a former note* p. 108. The words, here rendered 
** appealing to the decision of the coantry/' are Uuniaethu rhaiih; and, if the traiUK 
lation be correct, the meaning of cyfraw, as here used, is obvious, though it cannot 
have had that signification on the former occasion. — Ed. Tr. 

t The latter part of this Triad is not translated with sufficient accuracy. Gwarehakw, 
pewrhaith, the words in the original, do not mean, strictly, " the guardianship of tbe^ 
head of the state." PenrkaUht according to the Laws of Hywel, meant *' a chief 
claimant, or juror," who was bound to produce his twelve compurgators before h». 
could establish his claim : after this, he first made oath to the fact he wished to esta- 
blish, and in which his compurgators, (rheithiwyr,) relying on his veracity, after- 
wards joined him. When the penrhaith, however, was unable to produce his com*. 
purgators, he was to continue, in the meantime, in the custody of his family or clan i 
and hence the circumstance was numbered among the " three plagues of a clan." See 
" Leges WaUica,** pp. 38^ and 580.~Ed. Tn. 

i Neither this Triad, nor the one immediately preceding it, is rendered strictly ac- 
cording to the original. Instead of '< Three things disgraceful," it ought to be 
** Three legal injuries," which is the sense of iordad. The word also, occurs fire- 
quently in the Laws of Hywel, as the " fine or compensation" for such an injury. — 
SeeCAMBRO-BaiTON, vol. iii. p. 324, and "Leges WaiUca,** passim. But &r most 
singular error in the version of these two Triads is tl^at in the last line of both, where 
bod gan et wraig is translated " being ruled by his wife.^* The sense, undoubtedly, is 
*' that of some one else having criminal intercourse with his wife," or, in other words^ 
cuckoldom, which might well be ranked as an " injury:" but it would be difficult to 
shew in what way the voluntary submission of the husband to petticoat dominion 
could be so accounted. The construction now offered gives a consistency to the Triads 
which it obviously wants at present, and, moreover, agrees expressly with the Laws 
of Hywel. See Cambbo-Briton, vol. ii. p. 251. — En. Tr. 

§ Teisbantyle : for some remarks on which see a preceding note, p. 118. — £o. Tb. 

y It appears from this explanation that Tri cxfredin cenedyl, translated <' The three 
commoners of the clan," might have been more accurately rendered, *' The three 
common proprietors, &c." — En. Tr. 
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132. lluree hearths C^ke aumers of which) are to vindicate from 
die oppression of a lord : the father's ; the eldest brother's ; and 
diat of the father-in-law* ; 

' 193. The three peculiar rights of the chief of clan : to imprison ; 
io plead for the defendant against oppression ; and to protect one 
adopted into the clan from injury, and imposition of burden not 
justified by law and conscience. 

184. The three (called or considered as) parents : the father, the 
^andfather, and the great grandfather. 

' 135. The three co-heirs of a man : a brother, a first cousin, and 
a second cousinf. 

136. Three that are to suffer death, without redemption by 
money : a traitor to his country and clan ; an assassin ; and one 
conyicted of haying stolen to above the value of four byzants 

(besantsX*) 

137. Three thieves that shall not suffer capital punishment : a 

woman who joins her husband in a theft ; a youth under age ; aad 
a necessitous person, who has gone through three towns, and to 
nine houses in- each town, without being able to obtain a gift, 
though he had asked for it§. 

138. Three thieves that are punished by amercement : he who 
steals a dog ; he who steals herbs from a garden ; and he who 
steads a wild animal from the land of a fortified town||. 

139. Theft is of three kinds : taking by theft ; retaining what is 
stolen ; and killing an animal that is stolen. Each of these sub- 
jects the offender to capital punishmentf , and he cannot be re- 
deemed by money. 

140. There are three thefts redeemable by fine : theft by decep- 
ia»n ; theft by short weight or measure ; ^ and theft by concealing 
defects. These are redeemable by thrice the value**. 

141. Three things that appertain to every man personallyft : 
inheritance, right, and kind. Inheritance is according to the right 

* The three persons here named were, most probably » to stand forward, on any 
emergency, as the protectors of their family from any mvasion of their privileges by 
the lord of the district. — Ed. Tb. 

t Sec « Leges WaUiea," p. 236.— En. Te. 

I The original word is bygant, of the precise meaning of which we are ignorant 
In another copy of this Triad the word is ceiniawg* See p. 99, tuprh, in the notes. — 
£d. Tb. 

§ With the first two cases specified in this Triad the provisions of the English law 
cc^ndde : the last, however, seems to form a singular exception to the laws of most 
countries ; yet it is difficult to say that it is founded in any degree of injustice. In 
the Law Triads, (*• Leges WaUica" p. 359,} a person who steals poultry is substituted 
for a youth under age. — Ed. Tb. 

H llie Webb word is aintian.-— Ed. Tb. 
' 5r "^h® ^o'^ ^ci^ 1' eneidvaddeu, upon which see a note, p. 99, suprh, — Ed. Tb. 

^* For the Laws of Hywel, relating to the various descriptions of theft^ see " Leges 
WalUeoi," pp. 222—223 — Ed. Tb. 

ff The Welsh word which requires, in English, this periphrastical version, is 
priodolder, which Wotton translates " plena proprietas," and which he describes as 
that species of possession which devolved upon the fourth roan, (pedwarygwr,) or 
proprietary, who has been before alluded to in the course of these Triads. — £d. Tb. 
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(to it) ; and the right according to the kind ; and kind is whether 
male or female, native or foreigner, young or old. 

142. Three things free to a clan, and persons adopted into 
it in right of the mothers : wood, for building, from an unenclosed 
forest ; hunting in unenclosed country ; and gathering acorns in un*^ 
enclosed country*. 

143. There are three principal speakersf in a court of law : l^e. 
lord, the assessor, (juryman,) and the bail. 

144. There are, also, three who speak before the court: the^ 
pleader, the witness, and the crier of the court. 

145. Three are silent in court : the lord hearing the judge atid 
assessors (or jury) ; the judge and assessors hearing the plaintiff > 
and defendant ; and all of them hearing the witnesses till these are : 
silent- of their own accord : for the law says that a witness is dot 
to be silenced lest the truth should be suppressed. '- 

146* There are three means of law (whereby it acts) : the lord 
ta confirm justice ; die bail or pledge to secure regularity; and the 
jui^ judge or assessor, to make that whicb is true (or just) evident. 
, 1Ai7* Three persons who ruin country and clan : a deceitful lord ; 
an unjust judge ; and a suborned witness^. 

148. Three persons that shall suffer spoliation : he who will not 
abide by the decision of law; he who will not appear in the court 
of law ; and he who kills one of his own country. That is to 
say, they shall suffer an attack of spoliation, (cyrch anrhaith^) 
wliereby all their original property, lliat can be round, shall be 
seized, without appraisement or oatfi concerning them, and, if any 
be killed, it is a capital crime§. 

149. Three objects of detestation to their clan by proclamation : 
he who kills one of his own clan ; a thief; and a swindler. And 
they are so called, because the avenger of the dan may of right 



* This 18 somewhat similar to Triad 49, before translated.— £o. Tr. 

f The Welsh word here is totwdogion, or tongued ones* which implies, in the Laws 
of Hywel, either advocates or witnesses* and which Wotton translates, fiterally, 
<' lingaati." According to the Laws of Hywel there were nine witnesses, (iaeode^ 
ion^) who were to be credited on their single and unsupported testimony. 1. A lonl 
between two of his vassals, t. An abbot between two of his monkft. 3. A faAer 
between two of hia sons. 4. A judge concerning his own judgement. 5. A -b(|& 
concerning; his suretyship. 6. A giver respecting his gift. 7. A maiden as affecting 
her virgintty. 8« A herdsman of the hamlet regarding hb fiock. And, 9. A thief on 
the soaifold, m respect to his associates in the theft. See ** Lege$ WaUic^** p. 9t,&d 
It would appear, then, from this, that ** witnesses^ would have been a more accurate 
traaslation of tavodogion, as used in this Triad, than the word above adopted, and, 
especially, when it is compared with Triad 145, immediately following.— Ed. Tr. 

I More properly, perhaps, «* accuser," or '* prosecutor :" the word is cyhuddwr,^^ 
Ed. Tr. 

$ In the Laws of Hywel, the three persons, subject to this legal spoliation, are 
somewhat differently mentioned. They are, " a person who will not abide bv the 
decision of the law, in the presence of the king ; a house-burner, (flamawr); and one 
who kills his fellow-countryman." " Leges WalUas," p. 327. llie expression at the 
olose of this Triad has reference, of course, to any resistance that might be made to 
the eseeation of this legal process.— Ed. Tr. 
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prortttini tJiein by public cry in court, in the place of worship, and 
in every regular assembly, and publish it on the king's posts*. 

160. The three reasons for making laws : to teach men to avoid 
what is unlawful ; to prevent what is unlawfully attempted ; and to 
podsh unlawful acts, according to their culpability, and the de- 
mands of justice. 

' 161. Hie ^liree excellencies of law : to prevent oppression ; to 
punish evil deeds; and to assure a just retribution for what is un- 
lawfiiUy done : and thus to maintain justice and peace in general, 
in coun^ and clan, by means of these three. 
• 162. Ilie three honourable derivations of law. 1. From custom of 
country and clan from time immemorial. 2. From regulations of 
country, clan, and lord, in general paramount assembly. 8. From 
justice according to reason, circumstances, and necessity ; or, as 
other wise persons express it, according to the evidence of 
tttdky the nature of the circumstances, and the dictates of con- 
science. 

158. The three kinds of Justice in law : justice as it depends on 
tnitli, on knowledge, ana on consciencef. And, unless these 
three concur entirely, law does not deserve its name. Truth is the 
root of judgement ; conscience is the root of discrimination ; and 
knowledge is the root of guidance and conduct Co/a cause J to its con- 
clusion, by means of plaintiff, defendant, pleadings, and witnesses. 

154. The three pillars of the advocation of a suit in law :. parti- 
cipation in a fine, m theft, and in arson ; and the participation in 
either admits of nine degrees^. 

166. The three pillars of law : prescription or custom from time 
immemorial ; the king by legal authority ; and the decision of the 
country, in regular assembly, where neither prescription nor law 
h^ve decided. • 

166. Three things that cannot be annulled or altered, except by 
decision of the paramount general session of country and clan, 
summoned by the head of the government. 1. A law established 
by the sovereign. 2. Immemorial prescription, against or concern- 
ing which no exception can be proved but that it militates against 
justice. 3. An agreement confessed by both parties. 

157. There are three inevitable infractions of law, (viz. far 
the only plea is that they were inevitabkj : infraction of a 



^ See a pieoeding Triad, p. 100, for lome acconnt of the particular mode of pnb- 
■tfoo here s^ken of. Can the ^avenger of the clan," here al laded to, have had 
any affiinity with the " avenger" known to the Jewish law ? See Namb. c. zxxt. ▼. 
IS and 19.—£d. Tb. 

t literally, merely *' truth, knowledge, and oonadence."*— En. Tn. ^ 
I This Triad is not veiy intelligible either in the translation or in the original, which 
is aa follows :—rmr ooioim eyngftoiM ; nam rfaiih gaUmas; now afakh Uedirad; a 
ftam rfrnth tdn. The *^ nuie parridpatbas in murder," (ntno rfaUk galawn,) here 
mia-trantlated ** nine participations in a fine/ are particalarly described m the 
" JUiget WaUica,*' p. 188 ; but their peculiar applicability here does not appear very 
obnons. It u not improbable, therefore, that there has been some error in the trans- 
script of this Triad, which ought, perhaps, to have been, " Tri eynhawawg eyvrmik$ 
Ac.^ See " Lega WaiUtM," p. 514-^£o. Tb." 

S 
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corenaht confirmed by -ivitiiesses ; infraction of a castomfroiB'time 
immemorial ; and infraction of a law by inevitable necessity. 

158; There are three lawful infractions of a covenant. 1. Wheii 
the lord is obliged to decide^ the court being unable ever to coib^ 
to a conclusion on the cause. 2. When illness prevents the^ fe^ 
formance. 3. Inevitable necessity. 

159. In three cases the court and judges cannot proceed farther 
on that which has been determined/ (^or has no pintoer of revikhnj : 
1. When a just purchase of land^ according to the common law df 
the societv^ has been made. 2. When a lord acts between therpai4 
ties in defiance of equity. 3. When there has been a loitg ilniffetfi 
ance (not agreeable to the law J on the part of the country. Itt 
these cases, the session of general assembly alone can l^e bxth^ 
cognizance*. 

160. Three things that establish a custom : its tendency to civi- 
lization ; its beneficial efficacy to country and clan ; and its antho^ 
rity derived from long duration and appeal to it, and> when it is 
snch, it is paramount to law by statute* 

161. The three primary reasons for taking the voice of iht 
country : to enact or repeal a law ; to decide where, because, flrotil 
defect in the law, accidental circumstance, or necessity, it cannot 
otherwise be done ; and the right of country and clan to guard the 
law from infraction, by opposing (penalties on )i the ofEiend(br.' 

162. The three (kinds of J voice-men (voters) of a cliamf : the 
chief of the clan ; ^e seven chiefs, who are his . coadjutors ; and 
the family representative, that is to say, one of the famify who^is 
elected to the station because of his wisdom and learning : and 
this election is to be by ballot, or silent vote of all the elder» ctf 
the family]:. 

163. Three things that make a man worthy of being chief of <a 
dan : that, if he speak to his relation, he be listened to ; that 1^ 
will coi^nd (literally f fight) with his relaticm, and bie feared by 
him ; and that, if he offer security, it will be accepted. 

164. Three itidispensable requisites to a voter§. 1. That he be a 
Wdshman by descent, without default as to descent, total or 
partial in his pedigree. 2. That he be a complete man, (of per- 
fect tt^ of his natural powers.) 3. That he be the master of a 
fan&ly, that is, lawfully married, and having children by marriage. 
For tiiat, without these, there is no family in the understanding of 
the law, and that, for their sake, a njian, who is master of a £ei- 
mily, will avoid any thing prejudicial to the rights or ties of 
societylj. 

* The woidi» in the original, of this last clause are 9e»galad achened^l benbaladr 
yn ihaiih ddafgjfnmdl a hiaa bamu, ac md amgen. For observations on the meaning of 
penbdladr and rkaUh dd^ynmiU see the notes on the former Triads.* — "EtD* Tb. 

t The Welsh expression is Tri gwyr rhrnxk cened/yL^-^'Eti^* Tr. 

X The original word, here rendered *' family representative," u teiabcmtyU, for 
some remarks on which see a note in p. 118, fU2Mrd.-*-£D. Ta. 

$ The Welsh term is guyr rhaiJlh, more properly, perhaps, " a freeholder."— 
Ed. Tr. 

H The last limb of the sentence in this place is rather freely, if not loosely, trans- 
lated. The original words are seo ni tona wr yn anmrmnt ac yn anmirowd a vo perefcen 
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ia&. T^e things indispeiisably requisite to a chief of clan. 
1. Tliat he hare peif^t use of his natural powers. 2. That he be 
the eldest of those who have that use of them in his clan to the ninth 
d#gree of relationship. 3. That. he be master of a family,. having 
a wife and children by wprtjiy marriage*. Then, every other 
man of the clan shall be . his man and his relation, and his word 
•ball prevail over tl^e word, of every one else of his clan. 

166. Three things are requisite to .a family-representative : that 
be be a Welshman by descent, with perfect natural powers; that 
he be a man of acknowledged wisdom, genius, and skill, in the 
bQiM>urable sciences of the country ; and &at he be master of a 
fiimily by worthy marriage, having a wife and children. Also, he 
shall be elected by silent vote of die wise men of the clan, and be 
privileged in the protection and privilege of the chief of his clan ; 
and shall act for, and in behalf of, the clan, as its man in court 
and place of worshipf ; and as man of chief opinion because of 
lus wrisdom.and knowle4ge ; ai|d as its man, far and near, in the 
business and concerns of the clan ; and shall have a right to a free 
claim of the spear (pennyl) from each of his clan, in like manner as 
the chief; and in every assembly of the clan he shall be its in- 
atructor and adviser, and have an equal plough-land to his§. 

167. The three reasons for the institution of the family-represen- 
tative. 1. To provide for occasions when the chief of dan cannot 
act. 2. To provide for a wise instruction of the clan. 3. To 
Tescue from failure the wisdom of clan^md country, andingeneral and 
particular, by appointing the most wise of the clans of the Cymry 
?|o be men of court, and judgement in the general session of Cymru 
paramount ; and, also, in session general of the lord of district, 
and his people ; and in every special decision by vote of country 
^d clan, which could not be, were not the wise men .thus pri* 
Yileged. Moreover, the wise men are not subject to precept or 
service for land ; neither should there be an assembly without their 
being present, because the opinion of the wise is the best, and 
there is no certainty of the. wisdom .of the chief of clan*: where- 
fore, every clan has, of necessity and of right, its family-repre- 
s^tative. 

tenikit canvt erddynt to d vsna gydwyhod, which may, perhaps, he thas rendered, lite- 
xally, *' since a nian, who is the master of a family^ will not act against right or jus* 
• tice, because, for the sake.of his family, he will do what is conscientious.''— £d. Tb. 
, * The expression, always rendered by Mr. Roberts ** worthy marriage," is ffriodat 
tieUtong, which may, possibly, imply *' a legal or proper marriage," or, as is said in 
iSnglisb, <' lawful wedlock."— Ed. Tb. 

t The Welsh words are 3^ tor Uys a Uan, For a note on the last word, see p. 131. 
—Ed. Tb. 

I It does not appear that the sense perfectly warrants this parenthetical explana- 

' tioil. The original expression is, a hrmnt iddo drwydded paiadyr <fi genedyl ynunn^r 

peneenedyl, which seems to mean, that he had equally a right to the protection (by 

spears) of his family with the chief of the clan. With respect to the spear-penay see 

p. lf«.— Ed. Tb. 

$ From this and following Triad it is erident, that we were folly justified in regard- 
itig thetns&an^2e as « the central stay of his family," and that, therefore, the ety- 
mological explanation of the name, which we have already offered, (see p. 118,) is 
very likely to be correct.— Ed. Tb. 
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166. Threelhhigs that make a complete man. 1. That his bodily 
smises (powers) be wholly sound and perfect, the chief whereof 
are heanng, sight, and motion ; for, the law says, the three co^ 
equivalents of the body are hearing, sight, and motion. 2. Acul^ 
ness of thought, and intelligence in reasoning, and adorning dta^ 
course. 8. Fortitude. These three make a man completely fit to 
superintend the mind and the national sciences, warranted as being 
such by a teacher, or by proof, or by the silent vote of ftOEy 
Cymry by descent of his own clan. 

169. The three ways of enacting and confirming those laws 
which are obligatory on the country in general. 1. By a genecii 
session of Cymru paramount* ; that is, a general assembly of the 
heads of clans, and familiesf, and freeholders, from all the dis- 
tricts, territories, kingdoms, and religious departments^ of Ae 
Cymry. For (the name of) Cymru paramount denotes but one 
country, one nation. And this session shall enact, abrogate, or amend 
laws,- according as occasion shall require, by concurrent opinion, 
judgement, and assent of the assembly. 2. The second way is by 
prerogative of a confederate assembly of a country and district ; 
that is to say, when the court of the government of a country, or 
territory of a country, find the enaction of a new law, or the 
amendment or abrogation of a law, to be necessary, and notice of 
it shall be given, by proclamation, to all the courts within the 
territories of Cymru paramount, ia order that such law may be 
enacted, amended, or abrogated, as it shall, by common vote and 
common decision, be deemed requisite. Thus the process shall be 
carried on through all the courts and clans, till their decision be 
known, and their common decision be obtained, without opposition 
and without dissent. When this shall have been obtained, ibe 
courts and sessions shall be advertised, by proclamation, for thi^e 
years, of the> decision obtained ; and, at the end of the three 
years, the confederate assembly shall meet, and its decision in 
assembly is called (that of) session confederate of full power, 
(gorseddgyvallwy,) and shsdl be published through all the govern- 
ment and territories, and be of equal force with the decision of 
the general session of Cymru paramount. 3. The third way of 
enacting or abrogating a law, by the full authority of country and 
clan, is by provisional proclamation and advertisement of it, imtil 
there be a confederate assembly ; that is to say, that, whatever be 
the intention as to a law, it is necessary, in order to ratify such in- 
tention, that it be publicly proclaimed for one year and a day, by 
cry of country and district, in every court and place of worship, 

* Gonedd ddygynnuLl Cymru benbaladr, with respect to which see a note in p. 105, 
tuprct, and the references there given. Penbtdadr appears to have here a diffeTent 
meaning from that alluded to in a preceding note, p. 109. — Ed. Tr. 

t This ought to be " family-representatives^" tad>ant^lcodd, — £d. Tb. 

f The onl^ term in the original, at all synonymous with <' religious departmoits," 
b corvenau, which, however, is questionable in that sense. If the word be, as ap- 
pears probable, a compound of c6r and men, it may, with reference to this Triad, 
imply an extensive district or '' circle/' as the latter word is used on the Contiiieot. 
— Ed.Tr. 
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etety fair and market, and every other regular meeting of country 
ted district, until tibe decision of eyery court, country, and dis- 
^nct be obtained, together with such amendments or corrections as 
naj be approyed of by country and district, and that there be no 
-ftother opposition : and, when this is known, it is again to be pro- 
•-^ilimed, as before, for one year and a day, till the decision be per- 
fect, the proclamation continuing in all for the space of three years. 
^L^ then it will be held as the unanimous decision of Cymru para- 
mount ; and a law, so ratified, shall be the law of eyery country, 
4»iiitory, kingdom, court, place of worship, and district, and of 
Uie «ame force as if it had been confirmed by a general session : 
-^t the constitutional law says, " It had the assent and consent of 
€jjimru paramount t therefore it is established" For, if no appeal 
fiU> a dedsionj by vote is made within three years and three days, 
it shall be held, that country and district, clan and allied clan, 
•ratiiy it, (the law propoud,) since no one can plead ignorance of 
that which shall have been thus lawfully proclaimed, as to time 
and place, whether in a soyereign dominion, an inferior kingdom, 
ct particular goyemment, and the opportunity of opposing it, 
•or suggesting amendment, has been giyen*. 

170. The three pillars (principal assertors) of the yoice of Uie 
country. 1. The king of a proyince or lord of a district. 2. The 
i^iefs of clans. 3. The elders of a clan and wise men of the 
country ; yiz. the family representatiyes, whose right is confirmed by 
fsilent yote of the clan, that is, by regular ballot of its several elders. 
>• 171 • Three have the power of assembling the countryf to vote, 
'lor on other necessary occasion. 1. The king or lord of the soil. 
id& The chief of clan. 3. The family-representatiye. And, by 
-command of either of these, a country or district may be assem- 
Ued, by regular proclamation, made according to custom and law. 

* There are soFeral terms in thb Triad which, the Welsh scholar may, perhafM, 
think, are not translated with quite sufficient fidelity ; hut, where the general sense is 
retained in an intelligible manner, it cannot be always necessary, even if it were not 
invidious, to descend to the captious minuteness of verbal criticism. In some cases 
U may be essential, as, we hope, has been seen in a few former instances, to ascertain 
the precise and literal import of a particular word ; but we take this opportunity of 
remarking, that it has never been the aim of the writer of these notes to assume the 
character of a mere ijoieepz syllabarum, by an idle assumption of philological learning, 
' that could have no tendency to elucidate the general sense of the text : and, whatever 
jBtay have appeared at variance with this assertion must be ascribed to his sincere con- 
viction, that the translation of the passage in question was defective in some essential 
particular, dependent en the right understanding even of a single word. It may be 
'Mid of a translation like thb, as has been said of a poem,-~ 

ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar macnlis.— 

. And every competent judge will admit the general merit of Mr. Roberts's version* 
— Ed.Tb. 

t The original ezpresrion is Tri c^fram gwlad. With respect' to qi/raw, we must 
r e fer to a note on a former occasion. Hie right alluded to appears, from this Triad, to 
liave beloi^d only to persons holding a sovereign character, whether over the state 
in general or some smaller communi^, and, according to the Triad quoted in the 
former note, p. 108, must have consisted in the privilege of convening the people, in 
a sort of tumultuary manner, on some extraordinpjry occasion.— Ed. Ta. 
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ITO. There. are three . sessions , of a. country. 1. The general 
session of cQUPtry and lord. 2. The session of a court of law and 
judgement, held by judges* 3. The session of bards, by privSege 
and custom of the bards of Britain"^. 

173. Three protections are general: the protection of a court rf 
session or law; the protection of a place of worship; and 4he pro-» 
tection of a plough, or team, at work. 

174. Three things are absolutely necessary to a session, or court 
of ^confederate assembly. 1. That it be warranted by the rightawd 
authority of him who calls and holds it 2. That it has beea pi^^ 
claimed by public and lawful cry,, for a year and a day, and which 
is to be repeated to the end of three years and three days; 
3. That the time and place of its bemg held be fixed, in order that 
.both may bQ regular : when they are so, nothing besides public iCfy 
and notice is requisite, and what is decreed (in coufU of lauf) will 
be valid till a confederate assembly be held, throughout the extent 
of the jurisdiction of the session or court which makes the decree. • 

, 175. There are three kinds of votes according to law. 1. Thtf 
vot^s in general session of country and district wfich determine the 
enaction, abrogation, or amendment of a law ; and this is called 
the voice of government and districtf. 2. The vote (or voice) of 
the country ; which is called the vote of three hundred men. .3. 
The vote (or verdicttj of court, which is given by the assessors or 
elders of the country or clan, under protection and privilege of 
.court,: which decides, the. number of assessors, being from seven .to 
s^v^nty men. 

176. Courts are of three kinds§ : the court of hundred and com^ 
mot|| ; the court of the chief, viz. the king or lord of the soil ; the 
court general of kingdom and district, which is paramount as to 
eithi^ of the otherslf. 

9 

^ See Triad 60, nipra, p. 105.— Ed. Tb. ^ ' 

f Thie words are teyrnedd a chwvlad. The latter word occnn frequentljr m tiiese 
Triads, and, when united with gwtad, Mr. Roberts has generalljr translated it^ as ob- 
served on a former occasion, by " dependency." Litej^ally, cywlad may be rendered 
'* a co-country/' as a compound of cy and gwlad; but its proper meaning appears to 
be a smaller country dependent upon, or united with, a larger* Hence, teyimtdd m 
cl^fwlad might have been justly translated " sovereignty and its dependenciea."'*^ 
£d.Tr. 

% The word, which is. translated . " vote" tbropghoat this Triad, and is p^enthet^ 
cajly explained, in the last two instances, by " voice" and ** verdict,^ is rhmdL 
Wotton renders it " juramentum" (" Lega WaUiae/* p. 353); but the translatioa 
above adopted appears to be most apposite to the present occasion. In the sens^ o^ 
by Wotton it applied to ** £.Aj men holding lands under the king f here it has reference 
to three hundred, apparently not having that distinction. — Ed. Tr. 

{literally — » There are three le^al courts."— Ed. Tb. 
.A COomiot. (ammnwd) comprised, according to the L^ws of Hywel, twelve 
manors and two hamlets. See "Lega WaUictt," p. 157, and CAMBBo-BBiroK* 
•vol* iii* p» S47^« The court here mentioned appears to have been the origin of the 
£ngl]8b hondied court. — Ed. Tb. 

51 ^be court here last described iv in the original, Uyt ddygynnuU, which Wottoa 
translates '* curia. eztraordinaria." But the interpretation above given by JVfr« Roberts 
appears to be the most appropriate in this place. With respect to gcneM ddygyimntf, 
see p. 105, supra, in the notes..— Ed. Tr. 
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- ^ 1T7. The'lfaee autborities for lifab duties of oonrt and- law : the 
hbng^a chief court; the law of tbe tmuntiy^ and the custom of 
boOu 

178. Law. originates three ways : from necessity ^ circumstan-^ 
Ises ; hoik the itagentiit^ of the wise (literally, from ike unieriUmd- 
mg of difficult or secret things which the wise possess) ; and fironi 
thcT agreenfent'of dan^and goyernnient in their decision. ^ 

• 179. Thrc^" things absolutely ilecesssry to a session and to law: 
dbMgatiori to perform the duties ; membry of past experience; and 
dbcussion (ox pleadings). 

f' 180. Three thinj^ that invalidate statute>law : long tolertoce (of 
tMeiUfiing^tnt of it) by country and clan ; changes of times and 
^Miiniitanoes, wUch make the intent of a law or custom fruitless ; 
aiKl a contract confirmed by legal witnesses. 
' 181. The three impediments to (privilege or right b^) custom : 
impertldnty of rank; oppression by it; and bad example (angbn'' 
mth). Blther of theise corrupts the custom, imd the th#ee toge* 
tier aanurik 

182. There are three things which corrupt statute4aw* : deccp^ 
tioiiy concealment, and' erroneous decision; when for a Ibngtime 
dl^ have passed without notice. For, when they have done so, they 
^aniiot be understood or corrected because of the- difficnhy^ of 
aiicertaining the equity of tho case. 

183. Three thingir which none are to be called to accolmt for : 
all evil act not cognisable by law ; an act which cannot be shewn 
to be injurious; and any thing found, the loser of which is not 
Imown. For either of these no one can by law be called to ac- 
count, unless upon evidence ;^ and, where thb is not to be had»> the 
eauise must be dismissed, as at an end. 

184. The three conclusive attestations : by oath ihrough (or oii) 
the entrails ; common confession (of both parties) ; inevitable cir- 
cumstances which cannot be falsifiedf. 

185. Three things that may trench upon the law : that which is 
done by the king in favour of truth and equity and for the sake of 
conscience and clemency ; privilege which cannot be impeached ; 
and a contract acknowledged by both parties, and confkaied by 
witnesses. 

186. Three things that must be listened to by court atid judge ;f 
a complaint ; a petitibn ; and a reply. In case of refusal to Ibten 
to either, he who is denied it has the privilege of appealing to his 
country, assembled by summons of the chief of his clan. 

187. Three things tiiat are declared in court and judgement : the 
dium ; the answer ; and the decbion. 

. # The expression in Welsh is Tri Tph^tnu cyvnuHh, which would hate b6en more 
accurately translated — '* The three ambigaities of law/' — Ed. Tr. 

f The words in the original are a dichweiniau anesgorawl nas gelMr petmtder ernvnt, 
which seem to imply " inseparable circumstances from which there can be no donDt^" 
or> as we should say in modem phraseology, *' an Irresistible diain of circumstantial 
evidence." The word translated ** attestations" li t^fstkiaeik, more properly, ** testl- 
DKiny."— Ed.Te. 
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188. There are three things which the royal and judicial ad^unis- 
tration ought to guard, protect, and confirm in, [in the country and 
nation,] at the risk of life: truth, justice, and peace; or, ac- 
cording to others, truth, (equity,) science, and peace. 

189. The merits of a cause fin a court of justice J depend iCM^ 
three things* : sight, word, and act. 

190. Three that require no decision of general assembly of ikf^ 
countryt : the king ; the president of session ; and the law. That| 
is when these three agree (0$ to a decision) no reference to tbe 
(view) Yoice of the country is necessary. 

191. Three pleas that are admissible for not obeying a sunimoii»> 
to court or session. 1. Floods in rivers which have neither bridg|^». 
nor ferry-boats. 2. Cry of the country to defend the borers 
against an incursion of the enemy, when die person is within hear-, 
ing of the homst. 3. UnaToidable illness oppressing him. 

192. Three that are naturally incapable of speech (in court) : i|, 
child under fourteen years of age ; one keeping his bed because of ^ 
pain or sickness ; and one who is dumb, in the general use of the . 
term§, or who is so by accident, and cannot read. 

193. Proprietaries are of three descriptions : proprietaries by in- 
heritance ; retainers of the court ; and men of learning. The first 
of the three are termed commoners, (lle^gion\\), and have a right 
of tenure on land and donative; the second have a right of office 
declared by the law ; and the third, viz. the men of learning, have 
the right of teachers, that is, to a contribution from every plough 
in the district, wherein he is an authorized teacher, and his land by ^] 

* lu the original the words are, simply > Tri devnydd hawL Wotton translatea . 
detnydd cwyn, on another occasion, ** the sabject of an action/' See '* Leges Wal- * 
UoR," p. 566 Ed;Tb. 

f Tri diwyneb gwlad, which are very differently rendered by Wotton, whose words 
are '* Tria sant que regioneni vastant." — '< Leges Wai&ea,** p. 319. The wh^^. ^ 
Triads indeed, varies from that here given. Instead of brenin, golvdtwfdwr gonedd- 
au^t a chyvraitk, Wotton has arglwydd, cfevrwd, a chyvraith. Vet, perhaps, the . 
Welsh word, which Mr. Roberts translates " president of session,** is more synony- / 
moos with rfeiriad, *' a priest;*' — Ed. Tr. 

X Thu has reference to the ancient custom of summoning the inhabitants togeth^. • 
upon certain eme^encies by the sound of trumpet or horn, and which was obviously 
of primitive origin. Accordingly, in the Triodd y Cludau, already referred to in these 
notes^ the '* three trumpet motes or conventions" are stated to be *' the convention 
of a country by elders and heads of tribes, the horn of judicature, and the horn of . 
battle and war;" and, in another Triad, " the horn of harvest, the horn of pleadings, 
and the horn of worship," are enumerated as the " three horns of general convention.'' 
It thus appears that the horn was employed on roost public occasions on which it was 
necessary to bring the people together, as, we believe, it was until lately in the - 
** gathering of the clans" among the Highlands of Scotland. And, with respect to 
the particular instance, in which the use of the horn is above noticed in the text, the 
Triodd y Cludau. farther describe it as one of the " conventions of mutual compact," 
in which the ''co-operation of every free native was required," which will explain >'. 
the reason why the attendance of a person on the ** ciy of the country," when within 
" hearing of the horns," was to be admitted as a plea £>r not obeying the summons of 
aoonrt.— Ed.Tr. 

$ Mttd cjfseom— '' one who is originally or naturally damb." — Ed. Tr. 

II Does not Ueyg^on mean, more properly, <* laymen?"— Ed. Tr. 
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privilege free, together with his free ingress and egress (or nminte- 
"nitnte) in right of his knowledge* 

194. There are three legal rights : right by nature ; right to land ; 
mid right by office. Moreover^ eyery right was established and 
|M under ue protection of country and clan by the general voice 
and the power f tn case of any infringement of the rights) of sum<- 
inbiiing* C^ general assembly to take cognizance of the infringe- 
^ientj given to the chiefs of clan. 

195. There are three duties incumbent on the learned men who 
are tbe instructors of country and clan. 1. To teach their students 
fUeygionJ in their families, and in the place of worship, and in the 
courts of the district and sessions of due assembly as to time and 
place. 2. To preserve a faithful record of privileges, duties, li^in- 
dred, pedigrees, according to reputable marriages, of honourable 
deeds, and every thing of superior excellence of country and clan, 
done in court civil or religious, in peace or in warf . 3. They are 
to be ready at every due time and place, when necessary to the 
country and clan which they serve, on condition of salary and free 
maintenance, to give instruction, advice, and information on sacred 
subjects, to declare what is faithfully recorded, to urge the im- 
provement necessary to country and clan according to the neces- 
sities (negyddiaethmX) of countiy and border, county court civil 
or religious ; to give due and legal form to notices and proclama- 
tions, and put them in the head of the crier, (i. e. make him commit 
them to memory,) and to book the decisions according to law or 
custom by ^ written record. More than this is not to be required 
of the instructors of the country, who are men of reading and 
writing, and of reflection and wisdom, lest it should render them 
unable to perform their duty as authorised instructors. 

196. Three bonds which, united, bind the civil state§ : know- 
ledge, justice, and labour. 

197. Three members of session tiiat have free ingress and egress 
(or maintenance J : a bard, a judge, and a family-representative, 

198. Three that have the same privilege by accident : an artist 
who does what reflects honour on his profession for the advantage 
of the community ; a foreigner who escapes from a ship wrecked 
at sea; and a feeble one, (brydd,) that is, one who, when in 
danger of losing his life, is saved by a Welshman. 

* Here eijfraw appears to be translated more according to its true signification. See 
two notes on the word« pp. 108 and 1S3, mprcu — Ed. lit. 

t This concurs with the daties asrigned to the anoyddrardd in a former Triad. See 
p. 115. The word, translated <' instructors" in this Triad, is athrawon. Dr. Davies 
perceives a resemblance between athraw and the Hebrew ihorah, law, a derivative of 
Jorolk, to teach. — Ed.Tr. 

t This word means, literally, '* refusals ;" but it seems probable enough that Mr, 
Roberts has taken the sense of the passage, and that there is some mis^reading here. 
The Editors of the Archaiology, in a note on the word, suggest that It may have 
been erroneously written for neeayddiaelhaUf « the functions of a messenger ;" but 
there seems no foundation for this surmise, when the meanmg of the context is taken 
into connderation. — Ed.Tr. 

f 7Vt erfvnoym gvoladold^ — '< The three bonds of civil society." — Ed. Tq* 
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199. Three persons who are privileged to free maintenance, and 
called the fed ones (bydavewg) : one far advavced in years ; It 
babe, male or female ; and a foreigner of no common language. 
By bydavawg is intended one who is not liable to office or work, 
and has his thoronghfare* without expense by common contribi»- 
tion. 

200. Thoroughfarers (or those who hxive free maintenance) have 
their maintenance in three ways. 1. By iiTe free acres. 2. If 
this cannot be done on account of circumstances, then by a plougb- 
penny. 3. In failure of the preceding methods, by a spear-penny 
or spear-contribution t, that is, a contribution proportional to tl^ 
case from erery householder of the clan. 

201. Three blows that are irreprehensible. 1. If a father strike 
his son to oblige him to learn, or to correct him for a fault. 2. ^f 
the chief of a clan strike his kinsman as a punishment for his 
neglect, or to make him attentive to duty or advice. 3. If a lord 
strike his man on the day of review or battle to make him do his 
duty. 

202. The lord, when marshalling his men, may strike a man 
three ways : with his truncheon or wand of office ; with the flat 
of his sword ; or with his open hand. Neither of these is an 
insult^ ; for such striking is merely in order to correct, to teach, and 
guard against the worst. 

203. There are three customary standing forms (as to sessions), 
1. To appoint a proper day for the commencement of the session, 
for the pleading, and for judgement. 2. That the place be well 
known, within sight and hearing of country and clan, so that every 
one may know the place as well as the time of the year and the 
day. 3. The privilege of assembling peaceably and quietly by 
valid prescription of country and clan, and that there be no naked 
weapon against any one who goes to the session. Without such 
privilege no proper session can be held for the purposes of reg^a- 
tion, justice, or instruction as to country and clan, as equity, 
tranquillity, necessity, or accident, in country or district, may 
require, or in a manner becoming a civilized country, when it is 
engaged upon laws or sciences to its benefit and its glory. 

204. Three lliings that are absolutely necessary to constitute a 
court : the lord of the court as guarantee ; a man of learning, or a 
reader, because of memory and declaration (that which iSfOr isto 
be, recorded or expounded) ; a judge or justice to decide. And 
without these there cannot be a court according to law. 

* The word translated here" thoroughfare/' and, in former instances, '< ingress and 
egress," and ** maintenance," is trwydded, and which may have either of the signifi- 
cations above given it. But, as used in these Triads, it seems to imply — a free mun- 
tenance or support at the expense of the countrv. Trwyddedawg occurs also in the 
Historical Triads with reference to the ** three pnvileged guests '* at the court of Ar- 
thur; and, accordingly. Dr. Davies, in his Dictionary, renders the word by "bospea 
libere ad missus*" — Ed. Tb. 

t The term is cyiswyn paladr, which is afterwards explained.— £d. Tr. 

X The original iff iardad, which, probably, means a fine for an insult. See a former 
note, p. 126.— Ed. Tb. 
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205. Three things absolutely required in (process of) law : pri- 
yilege, that is to say, authority ; a judge ; and witnesses. For 
without these there can be no process at law*. 

206. There are three whose testimony is allowed by law : one 
who has a vote in the great assembly of the nation ; one devoted to 
religious duties ; and one who may be on a jury (literally^ one who^ 
im tonjunetiom with others, gives a verdict Jf. 

. 207. Legal judgement (or decision J depends upon three things : 
testimony 9 circumstances, and conscience; and neither law nor 
justice can require more than a conscientious decision, as far as 
possible, according to testimony, truth, and equity. 

208. The thr^e chief officers of a court : the chancellor (or pre- 
sident J, the advocate, and the apparitor ; and these are called the 
requisite officers, because a court cannot be held without them. 

209. Three sorts of persons that are to be provided with an ad- 
vocate to plead their causes]: by the king or lord of the court : a 
woman, married or single; one who is naturally dumb; and a 
foreigner who does not understand the language. The foreigner is 
also privileged to be supported at ^e expense of the state§, this 
being granted by country and loid, lest he should perish by hunger 
and cold, until he is restored to his station as to cojantry and 
clan. 

210. Three that are silent in session (or general assembly). 1. 

The lord of the soil, or the king ; for he is not to open the business, 

but to listen to what is said, and, when he has heard all that is to 

be heard, he may speak what he may deem necessary as to the 

aense of the law and the decision that the law requires. 2. The 

judge, who is not to speak till he declares his judgement as to that 

. which has been proved by evidence and declared by the assessors 

* i^ j^'Hf)* ^' ^^^ ^^^ 19 surety for another, and who is not 

: bound to reply to any but the judge or the assessors||, 

* Y byid anghyfrato pob cyvrmth.^En* Tb. 

t The version of this Triad is extremely peripbrastical, as the Welsh reader will see^ 

^ upon comparing it with the original^ which is as follows : — dri pheth y mae iytt 

eyvrathawl : gwr cyvaUwy, gwr fydd, a gujr cvmmrawd. Bat it appears probable that 

the translation above given, however circomioctttory, embraces the true sense of the 

Triad, which, certainly, will not bear a very literal interpretation. — Ed.Tb. 

t The word, here translated *' advocate/ is tavodawg. In the preceeding Triad the 
or'^nal term is canUaw, which appears from the Laws of Hywel to have been a more 
Tegulai appellation, though cyngkawi was also used in the same sense. Tavodawg, we 
*' fcave seen on a former occasion, (see p. 128 in the notes,) meant, generally, a witness, 
and, when* used for an advocate, as in the Triad before us, it may have been, synony- 
mous with the ** amicus curias'* of the English courts, as indeed seems to be obvious 
iiom the occasions, as here described, on which his services were required. Possibly 
eanUaw, above noticed, may have embraced the duties of an attorney rather than 
Uiose of an advocate. — Ed. Tb. 

$ The original expression is gan ddogned paZodr.— Ed. Tb. 

LThe word rendered ** assessors" in this and most former occasions by Mr. Roberts, 
awdvfyr. Brawdvfr occurs in the Laws of Hywel as the name for the judge of 
the palace, the fourth in rank among the officers of the royal household. See " Leges 
Waltica," p. 2d, and Cahbbo-Bbiton, vol. ii. p. 250. And it is evident that in that 
capacity he was invested with the functions of a chief judge. In the instance before 
ua, however^ it appears that the supreme judicial duties were lodged in the ymtd ; and, 
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211* There are three pleas which cannot be discussed otherwise 
than before a judge and competent assessors. 1. The adoption «f 
a person into a family, or rejection from it, or the determination of 
a claim to inheritance of one bom in another country, or of 4 
Welshman bom returning from another country, in right of thtf 
mother to the fourth generation. 2. A plea concerning landed pro- 
perty. 3. Deciding on terms of peace between countries or claas, 
in tunes of war, or injuries. For, in such cases, no permanent 
decision is to be made saye in the presence of the lord, or one sub-* 
stituted by him. 

212. The duties of a judge in court are these three. 1. To send 
salutations CembiUnes*)^ when necessary, on die part of the kingly 
country, or clan, 2. To regulate and discuss causes civil and cti- 
minal in his court. 3. To confirm, by his legal sentence, the de- 
cision (or verdict) of the assessors (or jury), [And that under 
pledges, if the law should require itf.] 

213. There are three descriptions of judges. 1. The judge of 
the supreme court : this judge is to be die principal adyiser and 
chief of the united council for the goyemment of the state, and 
constandy to be with die king or lord of the soil, as a record of 
the law, that eyery case brought forward may be jusdy determined; 
his office is that of justice oyer the whole realm. 2. The judge at 
a district, (literally, commot,) whose duty is to hold a court of 
judgement and record, and die court is to be held and pleas sus^ 
tained where there is complaint or claim ; for it is a maxim of the 
law that '' It is best to judge upon view.'' 3. The judge who is an 
assessor by privilege ; that is to say, a man of landed property, 
and he is to be a member of the court giving verdict, in conjuno^ 
don with others, in court of commot and hundred, in Dyved, Gla- 
morgan, and Gwent, (now the counties of Pembroke, dlamorgomi 
and Monmouth) ; for in those countries every man of landed pro-< 
perty, who is capable of the social dudes, is an assessor by the 
custom of those countries. To give a verdict there must be not less 
than seven of such assessors, but there may be as many as foity<^ 
two : their decision is called die verdict of the court|. 

amaequentl^, the hrawdw}^ mast have been, as Mr. Roberts interprets the word, *' aa- 
sessors," or jurvmen. — Ed. Tb. 

* The word is cywxrchaa. — £0. Tr. 

f The passage between crotchets was omitted by the Translator. The word> tian»- 
lated ** pledges/' is gvnftiUidiaelh, which seems to have reference to a sort of securit/ 
that certain persons were obliged to give for the due performance of particolar acts. 
Thus the parties in a real action were obliged to place their sureties dr hostages 
(gwysdon) in the hands of the lord as a security for their abiding the event of the 
suit. See " Ltea WaUka,** p. 124. The word may correspond with our present 
" bail"— -Ed. Tb. 

I What is here said fiilly justifies the conjecture o£fered in a precedmg note re-^ 
specting the duties of a brawdwr, which is the original appellation of the judge men- 
tioned third in this Triad. It appears, then, that he held a situation of a similar cha- 
racter with that of an English juryman of the present day ; and, if it could be satis- 
factorily ascertained that die office exuted anterior to the arrival of the Saxons, the 
origin of the far-famed " trial by jury " must still be traced, notwithstanding the 
scepticism of some celebrated writers, not to the ** woods of Germany '' but to the 
mountains of Wales.— Ed. Tr. 
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ftl4. Three that are incapable of the office of a j,ddge« 1. One 
iiu^apable of social duties, as being deaf or blind, maimed or a sla^ 
rerer*, insane or dumb, or who has an impediment in his speech. 
% Ajk alien, or the son of an alien, until he be seized of inheri- 
tance in the country, that b, till he acquires the right of descent, 
wbtek is not acquired till the ninth generation, because the descen- 
^toat of a foreigner is not to be preferred to those who are regularly 
descended* 3. One who is untaught in the law and sciences as 
ciiltiYated in the country. For a layman, who is ignorant of the 
laws and customs of country and clan, cannot judge of rights to 
hmd or privilege of office, or the accessaries to murders, or many 
plhef questions of law, he not having been regularly instructed, 
aad no one, who is ignorant and untaught, ought to decide on any 
le§al question whatsoever, as neither wisdom nor discretion, but 
father a natural impulse of passion, is to be expected from such, and 
therefore no conscientious justice. 

215. There may be injustice in judgement or verdict in three 
Ways. 1. By deciding on that which is not in view of the court, 
0r heard by it, and is not fully proved by those who could prove 
it. 2. By deciding on a cause contrary to law, whether it be the 
king, the lord of the court, or the assessor, who perverts the law 
fai his decision. 3. When the judge is ignorant, and acts without 
warrant; and he is then said to be incompetent and unworthy. 
When a Welshman, by descent, is affected by such a decision, he is 
free to appeal to the decision of the country in an assembly, under 
the privilege and protection of the chief of the clan. So, like- 
wise, a foreigner shall be defended by his patron, who shall claim 
for the foreigner the privilege of such an appeal, in the same man- 
ner as for a Welshman, in order that the foreigner may not suffer 
wrong. As to a foreigner, who inherits in right of his mother, 
the protection of the chief of the clan is his right, because it is 
that of every Welshwoman. Moreover, if a lord, who is patron 
o£ a foreigner, does what is unjust or unlawful towards him, the 
lord of the soil, or the king, is to protect the injured. If the of- 
fender be a servant of the king, or lord of the soil, the injured is 
to be protected by the king, or lord of the adjacent country, who 
is to judge according to law; and, if the foreigner flies (to seek 
such redress J, no hue and cryf after him is to be raised]:. 

* The Welsh word is elavr, most probably a mis-reading for clavar, which means 
" leprous." It does not ap{iear what could have suggest^ to the Translator the in- 
terpretation of " 8laverer."-»£o. Tb. 

T The original words are cam gwlad, *' the horu of the country.*' Respecting the 
general use of the horn in public occasions, see a former note, p. 136* The paren- 
thetical explanation given above, (" to seek such redress,") does n«t appear to be war- 
ranted by the original, which has merely ar mab aiUt yn fo, having reference, rather, it 
woold seem, to his flight from injury, than for redress. — Ed. Tr. 

I As thb Triad appears to be the last of those that have reference more immediately 
to courts of justice and their proceedings, it offers a fit opportunity for relating the 
manner in which a court was anciently holden in Wales, with respect merely to th^ 
station therein of the several persons principally engaged. For a detail of the whole 
proceedings in a cause, as they are mniutely given in the Laws of Hywel, would far 
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loss of land; and loss of heritable goods. If the king or lord take 
more than the law permits, the loser may appeal to the country^ 
and the taker shall pay for them and indemnify the losers; so, like-^' 
wise, if any one else be the taker. 

217. Three losses in which th^e can be no ascertainment* : of 
flower, bees, and coined money ; because each species presents a 
perfect similitude, so that none of either can be claimed, unless 
there be proof or confession against the thief. 

218. Three persons that are to require a pledge of security from 
the king or lord of the soil, lest they should be wronged by thern^ 
and for the general safety. 1. One, who is threatened with loss of 
life or limb, ought to require it, by oath on a sacred oligect, (or 
relief,) or on tiie conscience, and as God is true, and may grant 
his protection, 2. One who objects to a legal decision, because 
of die detriment he has suffered in consequence. 3. A member of 
general session, who has been more than three days in a country 
without giving legal recognizance to the lord, or to the brekyr^ that 
he will do none injury, though there be no complaint against him. 
The brehyr is a head of a family, possessed of landed property 
by regular inheritance, and who has a right of giving verdict in a 
court of law}. 

219. There are three crairs, (objects considered us sacred when 

exceed the limits of a note. The following, then, is the ceremonial of the dttiogy 
•8 derived from the same authority ; it relates to the trial of an action for land. 
*' The time for hearing the cause haying arrived, the parties interested, together with 
their witnesses, shall come to the land in dbpute, when they are to he placed in se- 
parate positions^ in order to contest their right according to law. After this, the king, 
or whoever represents him, shall take his seat with his back to the sun, or the weather, 
lest they should incommode him. The judge of the court, or the chief judge qf 
the commott shall sit in front of him, and, on the left of eitiier of them, such other 
judge or judges as may be present; and, on the right, the priests that may be in at* 
tendance. Next to th^' king, or his representative, shall be his two senators, and next 
to them, on each sid^, the men of noble or gentlemanly descent A space shall 
then be cleared from them to the judges opposite, in order that there may be a clear 
passage to their tribupaU On the side of this space shall stand the plaintiff's advocate 
(cynghaws), with his left hand to it ; in the middle, the plaintiff; and, on the other 
sidfe, his attorney (canllaw), and the crier behind the advocate. Opposite, on the 
other ade of the space, the defendant's advocate is to stand, with his right 
hand towards the space, the defendant next to him in the middle, and his attorney on 
the other side, and behind him the crier." The proceedings that follow are extremely 
curious, and well worth perusal. They are fully detailed in Wotton*s " Leges WaUiea^ 
p. 134, &6.— Ed. Tb. 

• More properly ** identificatbn." — Ed. Tr. 

f The original word is crair, applied, in the plural number, to the relics of sunts 
which, as the Welsh were formerly in the habit of carrying them about their persons, 
became, as in other countries, the objects of superstitious veneration, and were, ac- 
cordingly, used to give solemnity to an oath. Nawdd y crdriau, the protection of 
the relics, is an expression that occurs frequently in the Laws of Hywel. 

t Brehyr, or, more properly, brcyr, was one who presided at certain courts, resem- 
bling the modern courts baron. Wotton considers the name to be derived from the 
Teutonicyrei/Aen', a freeman, or freeholder ; but it is more probable that it has for its 
origin the Welsh bre, a hill or eminence, from the nature of the situation in which the 
courts, whereat he presided, were held. Breyr, ttcheltor, mab uchelwr, gwrda, and gwr 
rhydd, appear to occur frequently, in the Welsh laws, in a synonymous sense.-— £d. Tb« 
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mvom by) : the rod or truncheon of him who offers up prayers to 
the Deity ; the name of God ; and hand when joined to hand. 
These are called hand-cr«(tr« fllawgreiriau) . Three other forms 
of swearing are : by word and conscience ; by word in sight of the 
sun ; and by God and his truth. In after times the form of oath 
was : by the Ten Commandments ; by the Gospel of Saint John ; 
ftttd by the holy cross. 

S20« Three things that are indispensably necessary to constitute 
the recognition of a person : a certain home ; privilege of country 
and clan ; and an endowment, (or property in land,) warranted 
by the general assent*. 

221. Three are privileged from attending to the war-horn, and 
taking the sword in hand, that is, from going to war : a bard, an 
artificer, and an officer of the court ; because none of these can be 
dispensed with. 

222. There are three legal weapons : the sword, the spear, and 
the bow, with twelve arrows in the quiver ; and every head of a 
family is bound to have these in readiness against borderers, fo- 
reigners, or other depredatoni. But none are to have arms in tiieir 
possession, except a Welshman by regular descent, or one of 
foreign descent, adopted in the third degree, to guard against ma- 
lice or treachery. 

223. There are three appropriations of land. 1. By breaking 
it up with the plough, and continuing it, without objection being 
inade, till after the third ploughing is completed. 2. By the first 
hearth. 3. By priority of ve^ct ; that is to say, by the first ver- 
dict in a court being given in favour of the proprietor of the land, 
he being a Welshman by regular descent, and that proof of this 
can be shown as far as the recurring terms of ancestry. The an- 
cestry of a man are his father, grandfather, great grandfather, and 
so on to the ninth degree, and these are, by a common name, 
called ^erntf. 

224. There are three safeguards of a boundary : pre-occupation, 
privilege, and title ; or, according to another book, 1. The dasf, 
that is, the distinction, by conunon claim, or common family. 
2. The privilege, that is, a grant to one from the class, in recom- 
pense for what he has done' for its benefit. 3. Warranty, con- 
ferred by the lord in session, as in justice due from a guarantee, 

* The original expression is cyvanoys yn warantedig o gymmrawd^'^'ED, Tb. 

t The precise meaning of the word ^emt is, in some respect, ambigaous. For, 

although it is here declared to mean a man's ancestry to the ninth degree, it applies, 

according to other authorities, only to the fifth degree, and that* apparently, not in an 

aacendingy bat in a collateral descending line. See Owen's Dictionaiy, tn voc» 

•Whatever may have been the general meaning of gemt, it seemsj. in ^, particular 

application, to have been employed to denote the seventh cousin, or ye^nth degree 

of kindred in collateral descent. As much has occurred in th^PQiTVivls respecting 

the degrees of consanguinity anciently recognized by the Welsh laff9» S4f^ Q(f!l®°>* 

in a direct Ime, may not be conudered out of place here. And it may hi BKg/nJ|i.ed, 

. that, as the proof of descent through nine degrees was, in mauy qsie9» J^dfi^^f^X^ 

entide a person to the privileges of a native Welshman, the laws of Ws(|e%[|U(i more 

'.llian ordinary attentbn to this subject, a circumstance which ma|rial(M> hel(f t^iccount 
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or to foreign bom, in right of the mother, in the fourth degree, or 
in any other ease determinable by court or session. This is accord- 
ing to the law of Dyvnwal Moelmud, the most able legislator of 
the Cymry. 

225. l^ere are three records of clan. 1. Record of a court 
of law. 2. Record of the chief of a dan, in conjunction with 
his seven elders. 3. Bardic record*. The record of court de- 

for the exactness with which family pedigrees are frequently traced in Wales through 
so many generations. 

ScALB OF Lineal Consanguinity. 

Tritavus (6 Gorhendaid) Ancestor in the sixth degree. 

I 
Atavus (5 Hendaid) Ancestor in the fifth degree. 

Abayus (4 Taid) Great great grandfather. 

Proavus (3 Gorhendad) Great grandfather. 

Avns (2 Hendad) Grandfather. 

I 

Paler (1 Tad) Father. 

I 

Pbopositvs. 

Filias (1 Mab) Son. 

Nepos (S Wyr) Grandson. 

Pronepos (3 Gorwyr) Great grandson. 

Abnepos (4 Goresgynydd) Great great grandson* 

Adnepos (5 Caw) Descendant in the fifth degree. 

Trinepos (6 Gorchaw) Descendant in the sixth degree. 

Such is the scale, as we are enabled to make it oat on consulting the best anthorities* 
and which do not supply us with any names, that we can rely upon, beyond the axth 
degree in the ascending or descending line, a singularity which is observable, also, in 
the Latin names. This scale will be found to differ, in some respects, from that 
adopted, in Owen's Dictionary, under the word troi, and particularly by the introdoc- 
tion of goretgmydd as fourth descendant. The name, however, occurs so frequently 
in the Welsh Jaws in this sense, that we are not aware how it could, with propriety, 
be omitted. [In a former note (p. 113) goragtfnydd is described as being in the "^^tk 
degree of lineal descent;" but the term "grandsMi's grandchild," there applied to 
the word, proves that such description was a mere oversight.] With respect to e&w 
and gorchaw, there may be some doubt as to their right application here ; but, as not 
havuig any determinate meaning beyond that of remote descendants, they cannot be 
Gonsiderea very objectionable. The collateral kindred, in a descending line, are traced, 
in Owen's Dictionary, in the place last cited, in the following manner. — 1. Brawd (a 
brother). 2. Ceonder (a cousin). 3. Cyvyrder (a second cousin). 4. Ys^wicn (third 
cousins). 5. Gwi^sgiwion (fourth cousins). 6. Ceivyn (fifth cousin). 7. Gor- 
cheiwfti (sixth cousin). 8. Gemi (seventh cousin). 9. Gtorthgemi (eighth consin). 
For the degrees of kindred, that were, by the Laws of Hywel, to receive or pay 
compensation tor honucide, see ** Legtt WaUiea,** p. 197, and a former note, p. 
122.— Ed.Tr. 
* Mr* Boberts has, on this passage, the following note, the second, only, of bis 
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[i^eods upon the judge; that of the chief of clan upon his seven 
Mers, as to rights and circumstances of the clan, which, when 
6iie chief dies, the seven elders are to impart to his successor. 
The bardic record depends upon bards, authorized by their in- 
dtnictors and privilege of session. These three records are called 
Ae three authorities of record, and their duty is to determine every 
genealogical degree, and every right to an armorial bearing, be- 
cause the right to armorial bearing arises from the right to land ; 
iCikd, where the right to the arms is proved, by record and blazon*, 
it becomes thenceforward evidence in every cause respecting pro- 
perty in land. 

226. Three things that lead to the record of court, (assist the 
memory of the court to recollect) : the remembrance of the agree- 
ment of both parties ; the remembrance of the termination of a 
suit, wherein issue was joined, and the parties contradicted each 
o&er; the remembrance of injustice on the part of the lord towards 

is vassal in his court. 

227. There are three testimonies of the dead as to land. 1. By 
the asseveration of the heirs, down to the great grandchildren, or 
lower, if the court think them credible, as to what they were told 
by liieir forefathers. Such are called, *' informants according to 
memory and conscience." 2. Elders of country and clan, as to 
what they know of pedigree and descent. 3. The hearth-stone or 
hobf of the father, grandfather, great grandfather, or other relative 
of the plaintiff, or the site where his relations built on the land, 
which is to be proved by the mark, and by the tradition of country 
and clan. And these shall be considered as evidence, where no 
better can be had, on the part of the defendant, in a suit brought 
into a court of law, or national assembly. 

228. Three kinds of custom that are to be kept up. I. A cus- 
tom that ousts law, (viz. as common law does statute law). 2. A 
custom which, by its equity, takes precedence of law, where it is 
in force by the judgement of the king's court, and by use and obli- 
gation beyond memory ; but the obligation is limited to where it 
has been confirmed by use. 3. A custom which has arisen from 
natural accident or circumstance. This kind of custom is not com- 
pulsory on plaintiff or defendant ; it merely puts a stop to process 
in court, and transfers the cause to the verdict of the country, that 
is^ upon the oath of fifty of the elders of the clan ; and such de- 
tearmination of it is final. After this, it is said to be law, and is 
recorded in court. 

229. A man may lose his inheritance three ways. 1. By warn- 
ing a border country against connecting itself with a lord and his 

^«t occurs in the wfaole translation. — " The Hindoo system of arithemetic and alge- 
bra, translated by Mr. Colebrooke, are, in the original, in verse ; and the science of 
the Bards seems to have been conveyed in the same manner." Of this there can be. 
Httle doubt ; and it has been surmised that the Englyn Milwr, or Warrior's Triplet, 
used by Llywarch H6n, was commonly the vehicle of Bardic or Druidical lore.— 
Ed. Tb. 

* Arwydd, armorial bearings.— -£d. Tr. 

t For a note ou the pentanvaen see p. 120, supra^'^'ED, Tr. 

U 
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clan^. 2. Betraying his lord, or a judge. 3. Rilling a man through 
malice prepense. Each of these three forfeits his life, without re- 
demption, and the descendants of each of them become foreigners, 
in the same state as other foreigners, before they enjoy any thing 
in right of the mother. 

230. Three things indispensably necessary to law : that a law be 
valid by the enactment or confirmation of the country and lord ; 
that there be a court, consisting of judge and assessors ; and a 
record of its transactions. 

231. The record of its transactions is of three kinds : poetry f ; 
the book of the court ; and a reciter of poetry : that is, a bard 
authorized by an instructor, and by his memory, as to subjects of 
knowledge!. 

232. Knowledge has three objects : to learn, to exclude error, 
and to settle what is disputed§. 

233. The three requisites of a bardic instructor : genius, which 
is the gift of God ; that he be taught by a (bardic) instructor ; 
and that his office be duly conferred upon him by a decree of 
session. 

234. Three ornaments to a township : a book, an instructor who 
recites poetry, and a smith who is a good artificer. 

235. Three requisites to a winter habitation|| : firing, clear water, 
and a shepherd of the township. 

236. The three requisites to a summer habitation : a boothlf, a 
shepherd's dog, and a knife. 

237. Three things necessary for one who makes a booth for a 
summer habitation : a roof-beam ; forks to support the beam; and 
a pen for cattle or sheep** : such a person is free to cut wood from 
any trees that are growing. 

23B. Three species of trees that are not to be cut down without 

* This oaght to be, more correctlj, « his own lord and clan/' which appears, horn 
another part of the Welsh laws, to be the true meaning. It thus seems to imply a 
traitorous dissuasion of another country against an alliance with one's own, on any 
particular emergency." — Ed. Tr. 

f Cerdd davawd. — £d. Tb. 

i According to the Editors of the Archaiology, there is an error in this Triad : 
" the reciter of poetry" (jpoybedydd o Im cerdd) being but another expression for 
** poetry" before used. They therefore say, that the " record of a chief of clan 
and his elders" (cov pencenedyl aH henuriaid) ought to supply the place of the 
tautologous part now inserted. — £d. Tr. 

§ Instead of ** knowledge," the translation of cov should have been " record^" 
which, in reference to the preceding Triad, is obviously its signification. And, 
perhaps, "to convince" would be more appropriate than *< to learn :" the original 
word is gwyhyddu,~^lEi>. Tb. 

II The word is hendrev, literally an old house, but supposed to be often used 
synonymously with gtmavdy, and thus opposed to havotty, a summer residence. See 
" Leges WaUica,** p. 399. Hendrev forms part of the names of many old manaons 
in Wales. — Ed, Tb. 
- 5f In the original, btod, — Ed. Tb. 

** The Welsh word is bangor, which is explained in Owen's Dictionary te mean 
" the upper row of rods, thicker than the rest, in a wattle fence, that strengthens or 
locks the inner parts together ;" ** and in high fences," it is added, '* it was common to 
have two or three such plattings." And, according to the Laws of Hywel, it was 
necessary, from the first of November until the end of the winter, that the wattle 
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the permission of the country or lord : oak, birch, and- buckthorn. 
(Quteref service'tree* O 

239. Three things requisite to a gentleman by descent : a tunic, 
a harp, and a cauldron, to be provided by a contribution. 

240. Three requisites for a yeoman : a hearth-stone, a sword , 
and a trough ; and he is to have a share of contributionf. 

241. Three things that cannot be shared with another person : a 
sw(M*d, a knife, and a tunic. The owner may lawfully keep them 
to himself.. 

242. The three disturbances of landed property : a suit in court, 
tilie breaking of a plough, and the burning of a house. 

243. The three powerful in the world, (that have little to fear in 
it) : the lord, an idiot, and he that has nothing. 

244. Three that afe not liable to be driven by force or necessity 
into exile : a woman, a bard, and one who has no landed property ; 
because that neither is compellable to the public service of the 
country, to put hand to the sword, or attend to the horn of war, or 
hue and cry. The bard has the privilege derived from God and 
his peace ; his office is to attend to poetry, and no one ought to be 
liable to serve two officesj. A woman is subject to her husband, 
who is her lord, and whose she is, and no one ought to deprive 
another of that which is his, whether it be a person or goods. The 
reason why one who has no landed property should not put his 
hand to the sword is, that it is not just he should lose life or limb 
for the sake of another, but be allowed his choice and preference. 
If, however, he takes the sword in hand, he is then termed feeble, 
(bryddf) and has the privilege of a hrydd%, 

245. A Welshman of genuine descent may in three ways lose 
his right of inheritance, and his national rights. 1. By withdraw- 
ing himself entirely to a foreign land. 2. By wholly adhering to a 
foreign force fighting against his own countrymen. 3. By giving 
himself up wholly to a predatory force of borderers, and that ¥nl- 
lingly, when he might have made his escape. 

246. Three ways whereby a Welshman may recover his national 
rights and his land free after they had been forfeited. 1. By a 
complete return from a foreign land to his own. 2. By having lost 
all for the sake of his country or his countryman. 3. By wholly 
abandoning a depredatory (ox hostile) foreign force, when he might 
otherwise have had property in land and privileges secured to him if 
he had fought with it. 

247. There are three irrevocable quittances||. 1. A female by 

fence of a barn should be secured with three of these hangorau, " Leges tVaUica," 
p. idT. The word is said to be still in use in some parts of South Wales. — £d. Tn. 

* In the original, rhawnwydden.'^Ei>i Tr. 

t Yn ddognedpdadffr iddo is the original expression in this and the pteceding Triad. 
— Ed. Tb. 

t As to the bard's privilege and duties see two preceding Triads, pp. 104 and 
114.— Ed. Tr. 

§ The nature of this privilege b seen in Triad 198, mipra.— Ed. Tr. 

II The original expression is Tri gargychwyn heb aUychwel y tyduL According to 
Dr. Davies, dyn cargychtoyn implies a man wandering about with his dray, or car ', 
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marriage, for she quits the privileges or rights of her own family^ 
and acquires those of her husband,, as approved of and establisiied 
by the law, and is no more to re-assume the privileges or rights of 
her own family, and the law will not revoke what is done once with 
knowledge of the consequence (^or knowingly), 2. One who^ 
possessing hereditary land, and having gone to, and returned Urote^ 
a foreign country, and recovered his land, goes determinatdly a 
second time to a foreign country. Such a person ought not in justice 
to return ; and, if he does, his inheritance is not to be restored tO 
him. The lord of the soil is to keep it in his charge till he leaftis 
to whom of the family it ought to go, and then give it to himj 
3. An adopted son, whether received or rejected by the clan. 
By an adopted son is to be understood the son of anodier man, or 
a man's own son not born in wedlock, whom the adopter takes, ac> 
cording to law, into his clan, that he may be heir to the adopter. 

248. There are three courts of country and law, distinct in juris- 
diction and in form as to those who constitute a court* : one in 
Powys ; one at Carleon on Usk, which is that of Glamorgan and 
Deheubarth, (the southern division) ; and one in Gwynedd. But 
there is, moreover, one original consociate court, wluch is para- 
mount over the three countries, viz. the general session of country 
and district, which determines by suffrage, in which alone laws can 
be enacted in Wales ; that is to say, neither one nor other of those 
countries has a lawfully adjudged right to enact a law, unless in 
common consent with Uie others. 

According to the custom of Powys, the court consists of a 
mayor, chancellor, one judge, who is judge of the district, a cler* 
gyman, to write the pleas, and an apparitor ; nor has it had any 
other officers by custom from beyond memory, or the tradition of 
the country, in Powys. 

The court of country and law in Gwynedd is thus constituted : 
viz. of the lord of the commot, unless the prince himself be pre- 
sent, the mayor, chancellor, judge of the district, the clergyman 
of Clynawg, or of Bangor, or of Penm6n, to write the pleas, and 
an apparitor. 

The court of South Wales ^jDeAeu^arfA^, commonly called the court 
of Caerleon on Uske, consists of the prince, or king, or, in his stead, 
when he is absent, of the lord of the hundred, or commot ; the 
mayor, chancellor, the man of learning of the court, to write the 
pleas and records, an apparitor, and a number of assessors, who 
give verdictf. In the southern division, Glanmorgan and Gwent, 
every legal head of family, possessing land, may be an assessor. 

and hence it baa been applied to a stroller, or vagabond. The passage, however, in 
which the word occurs above, may be rendered, literally, " The three wmdering^ 
which have no return,'' which is synonymous with the expression adopted by the Trans- 
lator.— Ed. Ta. 

* The Welsh words are foirth gwrddawd ae amawdd gwyr Uys aH swyddwyr, — 
Ed. Tr. 

t The translation here ought to be " of assessors or judges," brawdwyr neu 
' t/nat(^-*£D. Tr. 
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Tlie number of assessors may be from seven to fourteen, one-and- 
tMrenty, or forty-nine ; and their decision is called the verdict of 
the court. 

In Powys and Gwynedd there is but one judge of the district: 
in the southern division, which comprehends Cardigan, Dyxed 
(Pembrokeshire), Glamorgan, emd Qwent (Monmouthshire J, there 
is, by privilege, a number of assessors, in right of land and family, 
and no assessor or judge of district; and the assessors are appointed 
by silent vote of the elders and chief of clan. Moreover, it is 
said that these three may form a court in South Wales ; viz. the 
king, or, in his stead, the lord of the commot, a chancellor, who 
is a learned man, and a number of assessors, one or other of the 
assessors acting as apparitor in the court, or it may be done by 
the chancellor himself*. 

So END THE Triads of Dyvnwal MoELMUDf. 

* AecordiDg to the Law Triads, the three supreme courts in Wales were those of 
Aberfiraw, Dinevwr, and Mathraval. See Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. SS5, and 
"Leges WaUiae," p. 4ir.--ED. Te. 

t A doubt was expressed, in the first of these notes, as to the propriety of ascribing 
tiiese Triads to Dyrnwal Moelmud. But this was merely meant in allusion to their 
present form, which, there is abundance of internal evidence to prove, must have been 
the work of a much later period. The fundamental' principles, however, on which 
these interesting docnmoRts are founded, may reasonably be presumed to have been 
borrowed from the more ancient code of the celebrated legislator above mentioned, 
and of whose existence, some ages before the Christian era, the earliest Welsh annals 
speak in positive terms. Nor can it be deemed extraordinary, that lus precepts should 
have descended to our times, when we reflect upon the peculiar advantages afforded, 
in thb respect, by the Bardic or Druidical Institution, one of whose elementary 
naxims it was to preserve, by means of oral tradition, the memory of every thing 
ibat was worthy of being recorded. — Ed. Tb. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY 



OP 



MEIRION*. 



The oame of this county was, originally, only applied to th^ 
CantreVy divided into the two comots of Tal-i/-Bont and Ystum 
Anner, being a district comprehended between the rivers Dyvi and 
Maw. But, when Wales came under the jurisdiction of the crowii 
of England, Ardudwg, MaUjddwy, Penlfyn, and Edeymion^ wer^ 
added to the former place^ to constitute the present county, which 
the natives indifferently call by the names of Meirion and the 
plural Mdrumfdd; and from the latter is derived the English ap« 
pellation of Merionethshire. 

Upon the authority of our ancient documents, the origin of the 
name of Meirion is traced to a chieftain so called, a descendant of 
Cunedda Wledig, who had the two districts above-mentioned as- 
signed to him, when he and his brothers obtained lands in Wales, 
where the family had sought for refuge, after Cunedda, its head, 
had lost his territory in the north of England, owing to the as- 
cendancy of the Saxon power there, at the close of the fifth cen- 
tury. Some old MSS. make Meirion to be the son of Titian ab 
Cunedda; but, in '* Boneddy Saint" (The Genealogy of the Saints,) 
he is called the son of Owain Danwyn ab Einion Yrth ab Cfli«- 
eddai, 

* The Society is indebted to a distinguished Welsh scholar (W. Owen Puohb, 
Esq. D.C.L.) for this topographical sketch of the countj^ of Merioneth, which has the 
merit of haying been drawn from that personal observation and those other aathentic 
sources, which make its general accuracy unquestionable. In this respect, therefore, 
it cannot fail to be received as a valuable accession to the local history of the Pria- 
cipalitj. Should any historical or other remarks, of a particular nature, suggest 
themselves in connexion with any of the places mentioned in this " TopoOEAPHTy*' 
we shall subjoin them by way of note. — £b. Tr. 

t Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 47. [See, also, the Cambro Briton, vol. iii. p. Sd7« 
According to this authority Meirion was buried in Cantrev Meirion. — £o. Tb.] 
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The county is divided into six conots, which are subdirided into 
thirty-five parishes^ wherein are six market-towns* Harlech is 
nominally the county town ; but, owing to its inconvenient situation 
and its poverty for accommodation, the assizes are held alternately 
at Dolgellau and Bala, which are the only towns of importance 
in the county. The population, accordbg to the census of 1811 , 
amounted to 30,924*. 

Precipitous mountains and narrow vallies form the general face 
of the country ; and among the principal mountains are the follow- 
ing: — Gader Idris, Difwys, Y YiUiog Vawr, Y V^nog Vach, 
Moel Orthrwm, Buddygre, Aren Mawddwy, Aren Penllyn, Aren- 
ig, Llywllach, Moelvre, and part of Berwyn. 

There are twenty-four lakes and pools in this county : namely, 
Uyn Tegid, Llyn Creini, Llyn Mynyllod» Llyn Arenig, Llyn Tryw- 
eryn, liyn Cwm Bychan, Llyn Conglawg, Llyn Serw^ Llyn 
Elidyr, Llyn Cwm Mynach, Llyn Hoewal, Uyn-y-Brithdir, Llyn 
Tecwyn, Llyn-y-Morwynion, Dulyn, Bpdlyn, Llyn Urddyn, Llyn 
Geirw, liyn-y-Gader, Llyn Creigenan, Llyn Cau, Llyn Mwyogil, 
Llyn Tri Graienyn. 

The principal rivers are the Dyvi, Dysyni, Maw, M awddach, 
Diwlais, Dyvrdwy, Tryweryn, Alwen, Ysgethin, Artro, and the 
MiLwyn. There are several other rivers, or. mountain streams: 
among the largest are the Lly veni, . Corua» Gwynion, Mawddwy^ 
Dyftydan, Cain, Uengwm, Naatcoll, Gornant^ Cravnant, I>wy 
YawT, Dwy Yach, . Meioch, liyw, and Aran. Of these the foU 
lowing have abertf, or effluxes, inunediately into the sea — the Dyvi, 
I>ysy.ni, Maw, Heagwm, Ysgethin, Artro, and the Milwyn, at 
the estuary of Traeth Bach. The abers of the Dyvi, Dysyni, 
Maw, Artro, and Milwyn are ports and creeks for shipping, the 
chief of which is Abermaw, having a custom-house, with a juris- 
diction over the others. 

The general form of Merionethshire is a triangle, with its base to 
the west, being the shore of Cardigan-bay : its north side is bounded 
by parts of tibie counties of Caernarvon and Denbigh ; and the 
counties of Cardigan and Montgomery are on the souti^ side* 

The following is a list of the castles, and other ancient structures 
and monuments in the county. The castles of Harlech, Murcas- 
tell, Corndochan, and Buri ; the stone rampart of Craig-y-Ddinas ; 
the circular earUi-work of Dinas Corddyn, Llys Bradwent, Y 

* According to the census taken last ^ear (18^1) it had increased to 34,121.—- 
Ed.Tr. 

t Aber implies, in the Welsh tongue, the efflux of one river into another,, generally 
of a smaller into a greater, or of a greater into the sea. Hence it has formed part of 
the names of several ports in Wales, and even in Scotland, as Aberdeen, AbemeAy, 
and others. For some remarks on the presumed etymology of aber see the Cam bro- 
Briton, vol. iii. p. 420. — Ed. Tr. 

i The ruins of Uys Bradtoen are in the township of Cregenan, in the hundred of Tal- 
y-Bont. The house was, during the seventh century, the residence of Ednywain nb 
Biadwen, Lord of Meirion, and one of the Fifteen Tribes of North Wales. The ground- 
plot of the ruins presents the vestige of an oblong building terminating in one of a 
circular form ; and around the principal structure are traces of others of various shapes 
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Vaner*, Tomen-y-Bala, Bedd Gwrtbmwl in Briavel, Maen Twrog, 
Llech Goronw in Blaen Cynval, the Cromlech at Bron-y-Voel, 
another near Llan Ddwywe^ called Coeten Arthur f ; an obelisk si 
Caer Elwan ; three or four similar stones standing near the church 
of Llanbedr ; Fedogaid-y-Widdon on the side of Moelvre ; Carff- 
eddi Hengwm^, and the two embankments of Sam-y-Bwch and 
Sarn Padrig. 






A particular Description of the Comots Kparately. 
1— YSTUM ANNER. 

This district takes its name from the most southern of the two 
ridges of Cader Idris, to the westward, and which ridge is ima- 
gined to bear the form of a heifer couchant; for the meaning of 
the name is heifer-form. 

The parishes of Ystum Anner are Tywyn, Penal, Llan Mihang- 
el Pennant, and Tal-y-Llyn. 

Tywyn. 

Tywyn is a small market-town, which is resorted to for bathing 
in the sea, and in a mineral well close by the town. The church is 
dedicated to St. Cadvan, an Armorican, the son of Eneas I^dewig, 
by Gwen Teirbron, his mother, the daughter of Emyr Llydaw. 

and dimenaons. These remains, altogether, measure nearly thirty yards sqnare : ftfs 
walls are rode and uncemented. For farther particulars relating to Llys Bradwen, 
and the family that anciently possessed it* see the Cahbrian Register, yol. i, 
p. t'bS, and the Cahbbo-Bbiton, vol. ii. p. 118. — £d. Tb. 

* For some account of Y Vaner, called also Cymmer Abbey, see the first voIiMife 
of the Cambro-Bbiton, p. 306. It is situate near the village of Llanelltyd, b^ the 
confluence of two streams, from which it takes the name of Cymmer, it is said Cd 
have been founded by Llywelyn ab lorwerth about the year 1800. ~£d. Tb. 

t Literally, Arthur's Quoit — a cromlech near Llanddwywau, having the print of a 
large hand ingeniously cpt on it, as if sunk in from the weight occasioned by holding 
it. It is a large flat stone somewhat of an oval form, about ten feet long, and, in the 
widest part, nearly seven broad, two feet thick at one end, and not more than an 
inch at the other. It stands upon three rude stone pillars, each about half-a-yard 
broad — Ed. Tb. ] 

t Cameddi Hengwm, the Stone-heaps of Hengwm* appear to be some of those 
ancient remains, the true purpose of which has not been satisfactorily ascertained.. 
Mr. E. Llwyd, as well at Mr. Owen in his Dictionary, consider them to have served, 
before the mtroduction of Christianity, as sepulchral monnments of persons of di^ 
tinction, and that afterwards they were appropriated to malefactors. And, in illu9< 
tration of this latter opinioui Mr. Llwyd alludes to a similar custom being prevalent 
amongst the ancient Komans, as appears from the following anonymous epigram on a 
notorious robber :-— 

Monte sub hoc lapidum te^tur Balista sepultus ; 
Nocte, die, tutum carpe, viator, iter. 

The size, however, of many of these cameddi (take, for instance, those on Pumliim- 
on) seems to militate against this hypothesis ; and the question must now remain, 
in all probability, without a solution. Dr. Davies translates the word merely by 
agger and cutnuha hipidum. The Welsh cam and camedd are obviously to be identic 
fied with the Irish and Scotch cairns,— ^d. Tb. 
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Cadraa, accompanied by seyeral others, came to Wales, in the 
fiixth ceBtttfy, to preach againstthe Pelagian Heresy, and was buried 
in the Isle of Enlli. Formerly there stood in ihe church-yard of 
Towyn a monumental stone, with an inscription, and which, 
hairing been thrown down, and parts of it broken off, was re- 
moved to Bod Talog, where it remained for many years ; but it has 
lately been deposited in the church, through the laudable zeal of 
Edward ^tott, Esq. 

The inscription is supposed to be a memorial of Cadran ; but, 
beiii^ much defaced, it is difficult to give any satisfactory explana- 
6on as to its meaning*. 

The piiacipal mansions in this parish are Ynys-y-Maen-G¥ryn 
and Bod Talog. 

Aber Dy vi, a small sea-port town, is in this parish, where there 
B a ferry over Ihe Dyvi, communicating with the road from Ma- 
chynllaith to Aber i stwyth. 

The limit of the parish to the west is the sea ; the Dysjrni river 
divides it from Llan Egryn parish to the north ; on the east it has 
Llan Mihangel ; Penal on die south-east ; and the Dyvi river on 
the south. 

The rivers, or brooks, in the parish, besides its boundary ones 
g{ Dyvi and Dysyni, are — Perveddnant and Cynvel. 

The population amounts to 2369. 

A cromlech once stood in a field, called Cae Glas, at Bod Tal- 
og; but which is now destroyed. Also, in another field there, 
called Cae-y-Brenin, some bricks and odier remains of Roman 
works were found. 

Penal. 

Hie church, or chapel, of Penal is pleasantly situated near the 
Dyvi river, in a small opening of the high hills of the parish ; and 
It i(s dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula< 

The principal house in the parish is Talgarth. 

l%#'f>aristi has the Dyvi for its south and south-east limit; it has 
LlaU'Wf^ to the east; Llan Mihangel ahd Tal-y-Llyn to the north; 
and Tywyn to the west. 

Besides the boundary river Dyvi, there are in the parish the 
Llygwy, and other smaller streams. 

Nearly the whole surface of this parish consists of deep dells 
aftd of lofty hills, covered with fine pasturage for small sheep, 
whose flesh is esteemed to be the most delicate in all Wales. 

The population is 686. 

Llan Mihangel Pennant. 

The church of Llan Mihangel, or St, Michael, is situated in a 
very romantic cove, under Gader Idris, to the west; and, between 

* tliis monumental relic is in the form of a wedge and about seven feet high» 
baviog, besides the inscription* a cross engraved upon it. It has always gone by the 
naine of St. Cadvan's Stone, but, according to the Bonedd y Sana, (Genealogy of 
the Saints,) in the Archaiology of Wales, St Cadvan was buried in the Isle of l!«nlli 
orBardsey.— Ed. Tr 

X 
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two defines, from it to the vale Dysyni, there is a picturesque kaoll^ 
ivhereon the castle of Buri was formerly a fine object, of wbic^ 
the ruins now left are some inconsiderable fragments of walls. 

The houses of note in this parish are Cae-y-Berllan and Bod Ilan. 

The parish is bounded to the south by Penal ; to the east by Tal- 
y-Llyn; to the north by Celynin; and to the west by Llan Egrya 
and Tywyn, 

The rivers and streams of this parish are the Dysyni and the 
Llaethnant. 

The vale of Dysyni is one of the most romantic and beautiful of 
the vales of Wales ; and particularly that part of it, which is in 
this parish, which is ornamented by the Craig Aderyn, or the 
Bird's Rock, 

Excepting the vale of Dysyni, the whole parish, generally 
speaking, consists of steep hills, vying with those of Penal, as 
sheep-walks. 

The population is 527. 

Tal-y-Llyn. 

m 

The church, which gives name to the parish, stands close to the 
river Dysyni, at its issue from the west end of the beautiful lake, 
appropriately called Llyn Mwyngil, or the Lake of the Charming 
Retreat. It is dedicated to St. Mary. 

The only house of note here, that is at present inhabited, is Do! 
Fknog, the old mansions of Maes-y-Pandy and Dolydd Cau being 
in the hands of tenants. 

The parish has Penal for its south limit; Llan Mihangel to the 
west ; and Dolgellau to the north. 

Besides the lake already mentioned, there is another, under the 
summit of Cader Idris, called Llyn Cau, or the Pool of the Chasm, 
from its being situated under vast cliffs, having the appearance of 
being the crater of a volcano, at the head of the chasm, through 
which a stream runs from the lake, and forms a fine cataract, close 
to the ancient house of Dolydd Cau, and then unites with another 
river, which meanders along the level vale below to the upper end 
of Llyn Mwyngil. 

This, like the two last-mentioned parishes, consists of precipitous 
mountains, excepting those parts that border on the lake and tJie 
Dysyni river. 

The principal streams in this parish are Dysyni, Eiddan, Lly vem> 
and Corns. 

The summit of Cader Idris is within this parish : the names of 
the other mountains are Ystum Anner and Braich Goch. 

The population is 757. 

About nearly two miles below the church, on the north side of 
the vale, the grave of an ancient warrior was discovered, of which 
Camden gives an account*. It is supposed to have been the grave 

* We have been unable to find, either in Camden or in the ** Additions '* bv Mn 
E. LAwyd, the account here referred to. Llywarch H^n, in his Elegy on Cynddyiao, 
has the following allusion to the wife of GwrChmwl : — 
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of Gwrthmwl Wledig, a chieftain from the north of England, who 
isou^t refuge in Wales, about the beginning of the sixth century, 
who was buried on the side of Briavel, as appears from the 
fbitpwing verse in the Englynion Beddau Milwyr Ynys Prydain* : 

« I Geiii Vriavel, bedd Gwrthmwl.'' 



2.-TAL-Y-B0NT. 

i > 

n> Tal-y-Bont, or Front of the Bridge, is a name given to this 
CQinot^ from the situation of the bridge over the Mawddach,' near 
lian Elltyd. 

I'hege are the parishes in this district —Dolgellau, Llan Machraith, 
JUan Celynin, and Llan Egryn. 

Dolgellau. 

The situation of Dolgellau, or the Dale of the Groves, is very 
beautiful at the junction of the rivers Aran and Gwynion, and there 
the united streams lose their names in that of the Maw, and at the 
lower end of the expansion of the vale, under the frown of Cader 
IdrU. The church is dedicated to St. Mary. Dolgellau is a con* 
siderable town, with a good market on Tuesdays, and carrying on 
«. brisk trade from the manufacture of a coarse cloth, called webs, 
used generally in soldiers' clothing. The assizes are held here and 
at Bala alternately. The church is a handsome building, having a 
a^uar^ tower, which is a rarity in i!his part of Wales : and here, 
at least, may be seen a meritorious example of the levelling 
i^stem ; for the high and low all sit on benches, there being not 
one pew in the church. 

I The principal houses in this parish, passing by several such in 
the town, are—- Dol Sere, Garth Maelan, Caer Ynwch, Gwanas, 
Bryn-y-Gwin, Llwyn, Garth Anarawdf, and Penman. 

The parish is bounded on the west by Celynin ; on the south by 
Tal-y-Llyn; on the east by Mawddwy; on the north by Llan 
Machraith and Llan Elltyd. 

Besides the rivers already mentioned, there are in the parish 
tl^e Dyfrydan and other small streams. 

This parish, generally speaking, lies in the bottom and on the 
steep sides of the valley of the river Gwynion. 

Hhag gwraig Gwrthmwl bjrddai gw&n, 
Heddy w byddai ban ei dysgyr 
Hi, gyn na diva ei gwyr. 

For the wife of Gwrthmwl there wonld have been piercing (of spears). 
Loud to-day would have been her screams. 
As for the slaughter of her warriors. 

44id, from other allusions immediately preceding this in the poem, it would appear 
that thisy whatever it means, has some connection with Merionethshire, the Dee and 
the vale of Edeymion being more than once mentioned in the foregoing passages.— 
En. Te. 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. i. p. 81. 

t Is not this hoase in the parish of Llan Celynin P — £d. Tb. 
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The house called Gwanas^ before mentioBed, possessed %omm 
manorial rights, and the district wh^ein it stands was called tlier * 
lordship of Gwanas^ which, with the neighbouring lordship^of^' 
Mawddwy, is the only instance of the kind in these parts, llbirfi 
chapel was called Yspytty Gwanas. 

About two miles below Dolgellau, near Penman, are some 
remains of Llys Bradwen, or the Court of Bradwen, which prin- 
cipally claims notice, because that Ednywain ab Bradwen is the 
stock from which most of the families of Meirion deriye theit '' 
descent*. /' 

The population of the town is 2093, and of the whole parish, Sdddf.^' 

Llan Machraith. '.' 

Thu parish, of all the inountainous districts of Merionethshire/ '* 
may be deemed the most rugged. The church is dedicated to 
Machraith. 

The ancient mansion of Nannau, the seat of Sir R« W. Vaughaa, 
is m this parishl. ' 

The. parish is bounded on the south by Dolgellau ; on the north 
by Trawsvynydd ; and by Llan Elltyd on the west. 

The principal rirer is the Mawddach, into which several mountain ' 
streams fait. 

The population is 965. 

In the lower extremity of the parish, opposite the village of 
Llan Elltyd, stands the ruin of a religious house called Y Vaner§. 

Llan Celynin. 

The church of Celynin stands at the extreme west end of the^^ 
paorish. It is dedicated to Celynin, a saint of the sixth centuryHy 'J 
who was the son of Helyg ab Glknog of Tyno Helyg;, or t&e 
willow plain, where land was overflowed by the sea, and was t&tt)ii 
same place. as is now called the Lavan Sand, opposite Beaumariik, 

The princupal houses in the parish are PwU Arthog and Hendrev '• 
LlwYh GwriL 

The west extremity of the parish is on the sea ; on die south is 
Llan Egryn and Llan Mihangel ; oii the east it has Dolgellau ; and 
the estuary of the Maw on the norths 

There are several streams in lite parish, but none worthy thelfi 
name of rivers. 

The whole parish consist^ of the steep sides of mountains. 

The population is 1066. - ^^. 

Off the point where the church »lands are the remains of anCl 

« 

* See a fonner note for some account of lAyp Bradwen; and some geneaIogicalj|j 
notices of the descendants of Ednvwain may be found in the first volume of tfae« c 
Cambrian Rboistse, p. 153. — Ed.Tr. ' 

t For some farther notices of Dolgellau see the second Tolume of the Cambbo* 
BBXTOlr> pi>. 22 and 83.— £d. Tb. 

^ For notices of Nannau, both historical and topographical, see the CAM.Blta*' 
Bbiton, Tol. li. p. 79. — Ed. Tb. 

§ See a preceding note.^-En. Tb. 

P There is also a church dedicated to this saint in Caeraarvonshire.^£n. Tb. 
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aoeient embankment, called Sarn y Bwch, The Buck's Causeway^ 
ruADing into the sea, for about the distance of a mile, in a north- 
west direction, as if it was connected with the west end of Sarn 
Padfig. 

Llan Eoryn. 

This church, which stands on the north side of the Dysyni river, 
a littie way up the rise of the mountains, is dedicated to Egryn, 
whose pedigree is given in Benedd y Saint thus — Egryn ab Gwrydr 
Dwrm, ab Gwedrawg, ab Geraint, ab Garannawg, ab Glewddigar, 
ab Cynwal Rhychwain of Bod Rhychwain in Rhos. 

The principal houses are Peniarth, Peniarth Uchav, Pant, and 
Gwydovryniau. 

1ms parish is bounded by the Dysyni on the south ; on the east 
by lian Mihangel ; on the north and west by Gelynin. 

It has no rivers other than some mountain torrents falling into 
the Dysyni : such as the Mathau, and others. 

The general appearance of the parish is pleasant, having a 
southern aspect towards the Dysyni, along the slopes of the 

The population is 799. 



3.-MAWDDWY. 

This comot had its name from the river Mawddwy, which rises 
ia the mountains on its eastern extremity, and runs through it into 
th^, Pyvi. 

The following are the parishes: Llan-y-Mawddwy and Mallwyd, 
including the chapelry oi Dinas Mawddwy. 

Besides the Mawddwy, there are several other smaller streams, 
aa the Angell, Mynach, and Oywarch. 

Llan-y-Maw»dwy. 

* 

This church is situated between three and four miles east of Dinas 
MKwMwy, higher up the river. It is dedicated to St. Tydecho*. 

There are no houses worthy of being noticed. 

The eastern boundary of this parish is Montgomeryshire ; on the 
south is Mallwyd ; on the west Dinas Mawddwy ; and on the north 
De%eUaa. 

The high mountain called Aren Mawddwy is in this parish ; and 
tke church is in a cove at its foot, and near a waterfall, called 
Pistyil-y-Graig-W^n. 

The populiation is 702. 

* Tydecho, according to the Bonedd y Smnt, was son of Anwn Ddu ab Emyr Lly- 
daw, and lived in the beginning of the sixth century. He came to Britain with Cad- 
van. Llandegvan in Mon is also dedicated to him. There were two saints of thi» 
name. — Ed. Tb. 
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Mallwyd. r 

The church of Mallwyd is pleasantly situated on the east side of 
the Dyyi. It is dedicated to the same saint as the last. 

The only houses of note are Mathavarn and Cemmaes. 

A part of this parish is in Montgomeryshire. The Merioneth- 
shire portion of it is bounded on the south by Cemmaes ; on the 
west by Llanwrin and Dolgellau; and on the north by Llait 
Mawddwy. - 

Mallwyd has the advantage of being situated in the fine vale of 
the Dyvi. ' i* 

DiNAs Mawddwy. 

There appears no reason why this little village, with its chapel^ 
should have been dignified with the appellation of Dinas Mawddwy^ 
or the City of Mawddwy, unless it was in consequence of its bein^ 
invested with the privileges of a lordship ; and this lordship itself 
was very insignificant, as to extent and power. 

The situation of the city is romantic, being in a bottom, sur- 
rounded by very lofty and steep hills*. 

The population of the Merionethshire part of Mallwyd, in- 
cluding Dinas Mawddwy, amounts to 1166. 

4.-EDEYRNI0N. 

It is said in some ancient documents that the vale of Edeynuon 
had its name on becoming the domain of Edeyrn, a descendaoit 
of Cunedda Wledig, who lived in the former part of the 7th cen.*j 
tury. His pedigree is thus given in Bonedd y Saint — Edeym ab 
Nudd ab Beli ab Rhun ab Maelgwn Gwynedd ab Cadwallavm 
Law Hir ab Einion Yrth ab Cunedda Wledigf. 

* Din, or dinas, seems to have implied, anciently, a fortified post^ withoat partica^ 
lar reference to the size of the place, to which the name was appropriated. In all 
probability it was synonymous with the oppidtan of the Britons, as described by 
Caesar in the following passage : " Oppidum Britanni vocant, cum sylvas impeditas 
vailo atque foss^ munierunt, quo, incursionis hostinm vitandae caus^, convenire con- 
sueverant." Bell Gall. 1. 5. IXtuxt Melin-y-Wyg» in Denbighshire, seems to have 
been a place of this description, and, firom its situation, Dinas Mawddwy has much 
of the same appearance. Generally speaking, however, such places as have the 
names of dinas, or din, are situated on an eminence, as Dinbyck, Dinbren, Din Ortoig, 
Dinas Corddyn, and Dinas Bran, which may have led £. Llwyd to conclude, as he hwftt 
that din meant a hill, or fortified mount. (See Arch. Bbit. p. 5.) But the connectioa 
between din and a hill seems to have been merely accidental, owing to the circum^ 
stance of fortifications having been generally erected on elevated positions ; for wcl 
find the Homan dunum and dinum (of which din, in all probability, was the origin,) 
to terminate the names of several cities, both in Britain and Gaul, that were seated 
on the plains. In Owen's Dictionary the word din is stated to mean, abstractedly, 
<* what surrouuds, what is an extremity,— a border, or limit."-- Ed. Tb. 

t Llywarch H§n, in his Elegy on Cynddylan already quoted, has a reference to 
this district^ of which he says — 

Gwartlieg Edeyrnion ni buant gerddenin, 
A chan neb nid aethant yn my w 
Gorwynion, gwr o Uwchnant. 
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The parishes of £de3^ion are Llan Trillo, Llangar, Corwen, 
Uan St. Fraid Glyn Dyvrdwy, Gwyddelwern, Betws Gwervyl 
Croeliy and Llan Mihangel Glyn-y-Myyyr in part. 

Llan Trillo. 

This church is dedicated to Trillo ab Ithel Hael o Lydaw, as 
described in Bonedd y Saint, that is, Trillo, the son of Ithel the 
Crenerousy of Armorica. He was, probably, one of those who 
accompanied Cadvan to Wales. The village and church of Llan 
Trillo are pleasantly situated at^ the upper or western extremity of 
the vale, where the river Trystiog falls into the Dyvrdwy*. 

The principal houses in tins parish are Hendrev-y-Llan, Crogen, 
Branas, and Hendwr. 

The parish is bounded on the west and north-west by Llander- 
rel ; on the south by Llan Cynog ; on the east by Llangar ; and 
on the north by Gwyddelwern and Betws. 

Besides Dyvrdwy and the Calettwr, already mentioned, there 
are some smaller streams. 

The parish lies generally along the banks of the Dyvrdwy ; how- 
ever, it extends far into the mountains on the south side. 

The population is 783. 

At a small distance from the church stand the ruins of the castle 
of Crogen. On the Berwyn there is a large cromlech, called 
Bwrdd Arthur, and an ancient camp, called Pen-y-Gaer. 

Llangar. 

This church is situated on the south banks of the Dyvrdwy, 
where the vale of Edeyrnion expands on the north side of the 
ffver. The church is dedicated to All Saints. 
'' There are the following houses of note in this parish, Gwerclas 
ttd Rhug. 

This parish has Uan Trillo on the west ; Gwyddelwern on the 
north ; Corwen on the east ; and on the south Montgomeryshire. 

The Dyvrdwy river runs through this parish ; the Cynwyd falls 
into it at the village of Cynwyd, and the Trystiog^ near Llan 
Trillo. 

The population is 221. 

Corwen. 

The church and town of Corwen are pleasantly situated at the 
eastern extremity of the vale of Edeyrnion, on the south side of 
the Dyvrdwy. The church is dedicated to St. Sulienf. 

The cattle of Edeyrnion never went astray. 

Nor were they taken as booty by any one> while lived 

Gorwynion, the hero of Uwchoant. 

The precise nature of this allusion cannot now be ascertained ; but it is known that 
XJywarch HIn spent the close of his days in this county. — £d. Tr. 

* The Dee. Lly warch H6n alludes to this famous river under the name of 
Dwyryw. — Ed. Tr. 

•t According to the Bonedd y Saint, Salien was a native of Armoricai and accom- 
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There is a small market here. The Holyhead road passes 
through the town, where it crosses the river Dyvrdwy over a hantP^ 
some bridge. 

The parish is bounded on the west by Llangar ; on the nort!i hf^ 
Betws and Gwyddelwern ; on the east by Llan St. Fraid ; and on 
the south by Montgomeryshire. ■ 

The population is 1742. U 

There is a vast heap of stones on the Berwyn, called Carnedd-yr, 
CTawres. *v 

Llan St. Fraid. fiiq 

This parish lies along the banks of the Dyvrdwy, where i)^^ 
course is so confined by the hills on both sides, that its character W 
a yalechanges to thdt ofaglyn, which is a term for 1)ie course of 4'^ 
river without any level lands on its sides. The church, whicli i^ ' 
situated on the north side of the river, is dedicated to the Irish 
female samt, Bridget, who, in Bonedd y Saint, is called Fraid, 
die Daughter of Cadwrthai, or Cadwthlach, the Gwyddelian. 

The parish is bounded on the west by Corwen; oh the north by 
Gwyddelwern and Bryn Eglwys ; on the east by Llan Tysilio ; and -' 
on uie south by Montgomeryshire. 

The population is 122. 

On llie brow of a hill, on the north side of the church and oppo- 
site Corwen, is the remarkable circular agger of loose stones, called 
Caer Drewyn, or Y Gaer Wen, the White Rampart. It encloses an 
area of about 300 feet diameter**. . '^- 

Gwyddelwern. ^•T' 

The church of Gwyddelwern stands on the northern outskiit tdjp 
the vale of Edeymion, in a defile terminating in liie vale of Clwyd'P 
it is dedicated to St. Beunof. ,1 

Gwyddelwern is bounded on the west by Llan Dervel and BetwdV^ 
on the south by Llan Trillo, Llangar, and Corwen; on ttie^ 
east by Bryn Eglwys ; and on Ae north by Derwen. '' 

The population is 1375. 

About a mile to the north-east of the house of Rhug are the; re-' 

panied Cad van and others to this island, in the sixth century. Llansilin, in Dd|f- 
bighshire, is also dedicated to this saint, as well as, according to some, the parish- 
charch of Wrexham.— Ed. Tr. 

* C(UT Dnwyn is supposed to have been* an* ancient British post; and it isira^ 
ditionally related, that it was occapied by Owain Gwynedd when he opposed the lii-^ '. 
cursion of the English under Henry II. and that it was afterwards used on a similiip - ' 
occasion by the celebrated Glyndwr. The fort, if such it be, is about half a mile in 
drcamference, and defended by a single wall, for the most part in ruins. It had; \ 
apparently, two entrances, with an oblong square added to the circular buildtAg,'^' 
similar to lAys Bradwen already noticed. Within the main circle are discoverable tbe *r 
foundations of other rude buildings of stone. — En. Tr. ' '^ 

t The Bonedd y Saint represents Beuno as the son of Bugi or Hywgi, of the North. ' ' 
He lived in the sixth and seventh centuries, and is recorded to have founded, about 
the year 616, the monastery of Clynog, in Caernarvonshire. There are severed oihtf 
churches dedicated to this saint, to whom all calves and lambs that were cast with split 
ears were offered, and, it u believed, until late times in Caernarvonshire.— Ed. Tr. 
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mains of a large tumulus, which is called Y Crug-jm-Edeyniioii; 
and which, no doubt, is the origin of the corrupted name of Rugi 
t^Q s^at of G. H. Yaughan, Esq. 

'* Betws Gwervyl Goch. 

The church of Betws, like that of Gwyddelwem, stands out of 
the yale of Edeymion, being in the bottom of a defile of the south 
eroemities of the Denbighshire hills, on the river Alwen; it is de- 
dicated to St. Mary. Gwervyl, the red-haired, from whom the 
place takes its name, was a religious female, who, however, is not 
n|)9iitioned in Bonedd y Saint. 

lli^ parish is bounded on the west by Llan Dervel and liangwm; 
on llie north by Llan Mihangel Glyn Myvyr; on the east by 
Gwrddelwem ; and on the south by Llan Trillo. 

llie population is 273. 

Llan Mihangel Glyn Myvyr. 

This church is situated higher up the river Alwen than Betws, 
and on the west side of the river. There are only about three small 
farms, besides the village and the church, in this county, the rest 
of the parish being in Denbighshire. The church is dedicated to 
St. Michael*. 

5.— PENLLYN. 

This district derives its name from its situation upon the lake of 
Tegid^ generally called by the English Bala Lake, and in some 
nMLps it bears the ridiculous appellation of Pemble Mere, a cor- 
ruption of Pum Plwyv, or the five parishes of the districtf. In 
the sixth century this was the territory of a chieftain, called Tegid 
Yoel; and in the middle of the twelfth century it belonged to 
Khiryd Ylaidd, or Bhiryd the Wolf, who was the stock from 
whence many families in North Wales derive their origin. 

The parishes of Penllyn are Llan Dervel, Llan Mor, Llan-y- 
Cily Llan Cywar, and Llan-uwch-Llyn. 

Llan Dervel. 
'Hus parish is in the eastern extremity of the comot, with the 

* In the Denbighshire part of this parish was bom the late Mr. Owen Jones, 
the patriotic publisher of the Archaiology of Wales, on every account the most va- 
InaUe work connected with Welsh literature. — Ed. Tb. 

i Bala (from bal) means, abstractedly, an outlet or projection, and, when applied 
to s lake, as in this instance, signifies that part of it from which any river or brook 
issaes. Hence the name of Bryn y Bala, where the river Seiont discharges itself out 
of LLyn Peris, in CaemarvonsUre, and the situation of the town of Baia justifies a 
umilar construcdon being put on the name in the case before us. Yet some have ah* 
sardij made it synonymous with '< village," without having any foundation in the 
Welsh tongue for such an hypothesis. The word is also employed, on the same prin- 
ciple, to denote the buds or blossoms of trees, in which sense Taliesin uses it, when 
he mys— 

** A mal baUwn Saeson syrthyn." 
Like blossoms jthe Saxons fell.— Ed. Tr« 
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river Dj^rdwy nmning tkrongh it^ among the hHls teiininisitiBg fti 
the tale of Edeymion. The churchy which stands on the noiUi 
side of the river, where there is a bridge, is dedicated to Detlrti 
Gadam, or Dervel the Mighty, who was one of the saints t't&t 
came to Wales from ArAiorica, and Who i/^as the son of Hywel ab 
Emfyr lAydaw, according to Bcneddy Saint » ^'^ 

Among the principal houses in this parish is Pide* '^ 

This parish is Inyunded by Betws, Llan Trillo, a*d Owydd^-- 
wem, on the east; on the south it has lian Cynog and Hkii«»it; 
and on tiie west it* has Llan Mor. 

The population is 916. *^* \ 

Peti-y4Saer is an entrenchment near the village^ Pen-y-Gifi^m, 
a collection of cariieddi, wherein are several c€ills, and Maen 
Llwyd, a large obelisk, are on llie Berwyn. 

Llan Mor. 

The Dyyrdwy, from its outiet from the lake, runs through this 
parish. The dhurch, which stands on the north side of die rivery 
distant two miles from Bala, is dedicated to Mor*. 

Among tiie houses of note in this parish is Khiwias. 

The parish is bounded on the south by Himant bxhA Lian Detrel; 
on the east by Betws ; by Llangwm on the north; and by iiati-y'- 
Gil on the west. 

The population is 1878< 

Llywarch H^n, the celebrated poet and warrior of the sixth 
century, ended his long life in this parish. T^ere is a place, called 
Pabell Llywarch H^n, near the village ; and there was, or still is, 
an inscription on a stone in ^h^ ehurdi, preserving ^ mem6rifll «€ 
his namef. ."^ 

Llan-y-Cil. :> 

Iliis church stands cm the north side of tibe lake, ^ mUe west '^ 

* Mor lived in tbe middle of the fifth century, and was the son of MoTfdiAAh 
Ceneu ab Cocl.— £d. Tr. 

f Dr. Davies relates, that in his time this inscription was legible; but ft is colisU 
dered to have been long ago defaced. So it is now impossible to ascertain with what 
degree of justice it has been ascribed to Lly watch. However, as far as the poems of 
the venerable bard are any aothoritj, it appears certain that hfe veaided at lilatetor 
during the decline of his life. For in his poem on his old age are the following at«^ 
xasp in allasion to this parish. We shall give them in the translation. ^ 

There is Llanvor, beyond the stream, -'^ 

lpTom which the sea enhances its majesty^ 
But I know not that it is an oracle. 

There is lilanvor, and v^ loud 
Doth the Clwyd unite with the Cly wedawg ; 
But I know not that it is ominous of other, times. 

The Dyvrdwy (Dee) has overspread its bounds, 
^rom Meloch as far as TraWeryn ; 
Herdsman of the calves ranging the paths of Lianvor. 

Although the meaning of these lines is not, throughout, very obvious, the refercfnces 
to Llanvor contained in them» when united with the common tradition of the n&igh« 
bourhoodi are still sufiicicnt to justify the conclusion above adopted. — Eo. Tr. 
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the tomn of Bal»» trhich is in ihe parish. The ehnrchia defeated 
j|o Sii. BejuniQ^ 

^ The market-town of Bala is pleasantly situated on a flat* abo^t 
(|ijl)f. a mUe north of the outlet of the Dyvrdwy from the lake^ and 
^wjbence it has its name of Bala, or the Outlet*. The assi;Ees aire 
Jtdd alternately here and at Dolgellau. This place is noted for the 

manufacture of knitted stockings. A handsome chapel-of-ease 

was erected here a few years past ; and the Calvinist Methodists 

hw^e a spacious chapel here : indeed, Bala may be called the me* 
.^opolii^ of that sect in Wales. 

Llan-y-Cfl is bounded on the souUi by the Lake of Tegid, on the 

east by Uan Mor, on the north by the mountain of Mignant, and on 

Al^ west by lian-uwch-Llyn and Llan Cywar. 
[/ t^epopulatiQii of die whole parish is 24i67, and of the towA of 

Bala, exelusively, 1339i. 

At the east^Mid of the town of Bala there is a large tiHPiikw 'Of 

earth, called ToHaen-y-Balaf. 
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Llan Cywarj. 

This ehurch stands on a point of land, projecting into the lake 
fiomlihe sQudi aide^ jmd tta name is derived ^rom its being so 
vfitttated. 

The parish is bounded on the east and .north by LIan-y*Gil; <^ 
Ae scmth by Uan Mawddwy ; and on t^ west by I4$in«ttW(i|i- 
jUyn* 
fi ,Xhe population is 467« 

^'' Llan-uvch-Llyn. 

y 1^ QKurch derives its name Crom its being situated above, of at 
ibe uppor ^n4 pi^ tbe l?ik[e^ It is dedicated to St. DeiniQel§. 

The parish i^ bonnded on the ^ast by Llan-y-Cil and Llan Cywar; 
c^nthe soujth by Llan Mawddwy; «n the north by Trawsvyuydd ; 
;^d on the west by Llan Machraith and Dolgellau. 

The ijivers Pwy ; apd J>inr«?h run into tb^ \^e byitjie uJUag^ ♦ iwd 
itfie 4Javar idivides it lir09^ JU9^-»y^il4 

The population is 1385. 

I: 

I' 4^.'J^:J^A» in ^ <<A)^dU«9Bs,to M«npaethsbire*' in Can^tkoTs Bntaimiii, 

^mrames this mount, or barrow, and two others in the same neighbourhood, called 

Pont Mwnwgl-y-Llyn and Brynllysg, .to have been origmally " watch-mounts to cora- 

Band the road and adjacent places, upon the lUMnan conquest of this.cooiitryi" — 

Ed. Tr. 

X Ought not this name to be written* according to the popular mode, Llan Gower, 
i. e. the Choichof StCower, who is traditionally acknowledged as the Patron ^4|nt, 
but ef whom we are not able to give apy account ? The reader will have Qb^m4 
tiiatthe author has adhered to a pf cottar orthography, qi, more properly speaking 
to a peculiar gramraadcal construction* in the pamea of mqst of tbe parishea^^ aod 
against wfaicfa^^lMps, ao better argment can be brought than the long and imme- 
iwriale]ds(b>oce0f,tl9MapKseiitCQrrnpti9a9.--<£n« T]).. 

$ Deinioel is recorded in the Banedd y Saint as the son of Dunpd ab JPabo Ppst 
Frydaio, widas the fonnder qf theB^ifeopffc of Bangpr^ of f?hi9h,hp is th^.,Pat?pn 
Saint. Llap Deiniolen, in Cardiganshire, is also dedicated to him.-?-i;p* Tb. . 
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The ancient mansion of Caer Gai stands about a mile north of 
the church ; and^ irom the remains found there^ it is supposed to 
haye been a Roman villa*. 

The high mountains of Aren Penllyn and Arenig are in tiiis 
parish. •'' 



6.— ARDUDWY. 

This district takes it name from die part of it called Dyigyn 
Ardudwy, or the plain limited by the water^ which is a remnant 
left of the lowlands of Cantrey-y-Gwaelawd, which was inundated 
in the sixth century. . 

The parishes of Ardudwy are Llan Elltyd^ Trawsrynydd, 
Festiniogy Maen Twrog^ Llan Brothen, lian Tecwyn, lian 
Mihangel*y-Traethau, Llan Mair^ Llan Tanwg» Llan Pedr^ Llan 
Enddwyn^ Llan Dwywe^ Llan Aber, and, also, a small part of 
Bedd Celert, in Caernarvonshire. 

Llan Elltyjd. 

This church is pleasantly situated on the north side of the 
Mawddach, at a small distance from the junction of that river viith 
the Maw, where the road from Dolgellau, after passing over the 
i>ridge, divides one branch to Aber Maw, and Aie other through 
Trawsvynydd to the vale of Festiniog. The church is dedicated to 
EUtyd, who, in the Triads and Bonedd y Saint, is called Elltyd 
Yarchawg, or Mltyd the Knight. According to the Triads, he 
was a saint of the college of Theodosius, in Glamorganshire, 
which, afterwards, was called after his name ; and he was distin- 
guished as one of the three that conferred benefits on the Cyinry, 
by teaching them the present mode of cultivating landf. 

Among the houses of note in this parish are Helygog and Dol^^- 
Melynllyn. 

The parish is bounded on the south by Dolgellau ; on the east by 
Llan Machraith ; on the north by Trawsvytiydd ; and on the west 
by Llan Aber. 

The river Mawddach divides this parish from Llan Machraith ; 
the next stream worthy of notice is the Cain, which has several 
romantic falls in its short course into the Maddach ; also, the Canta 
and Eden. 

This is, altogether, a very mountainous parish. 

The population is 471. 

* Camden savs, that it " was built by one Caius, a Roman, of whom the commoa 
people in that neighbourhood report great things and scarce credible." Mr< LIwy8, 
in his ** Additions," takes no notice of it, but he mentions the ruins of an ancient 
structure in this parish, called Castell Comdoehen, which he supposes to have be»i 
also built by the Romans, but thinks nothing certain can be affirmed r^pecting it. It 
exhibits the remains of a wail, enclosing three turrets, a square, a %ound, and Ma 
oval one.^ — £b. Tk. 

f See the CAMBBO-BRtTON, yol. ii. p. 98, for a translation of the Triad hefe 
alluded to.— En. Tr 
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^[ Trawsvynydd. 

This parish is wholly an upland district, and it takes its name of 
ciPrQss Mountain from a ridge of that character. The church is de- 
dicated to St. Madryn*. 
The house of principal note in this parish is Rhiw Gt>ch. 
The boundary of the parish, to the south, is Llan EUtyd ; to 
the east it has Llan Machraidi and Llan-uwch-Iiyn ; to the north 
are Festiniog and Maen Twrog ; and to the west are Uan Pedr, 
iP^Umi Enddwyn, Llan Dwywe, and Uan Aber. 
ifiL The Llayar, a branch of the Mawddach, rises in this parish. 
hr^rThe population is 1444. 

In a wild region, on the eastern limit of the parish, stands the 
.ifiiiB of a small castle, caUed Gastell Prysorf. 
• Llechldris, or the Stone of Idris, is also in this parish. 

'. ' Festiniog. 

This, like Trawsvynydd, is a mountainous parish. The church 

stands on the brow of a hill, from about the foot of which the fine 

vale of Festiniog extends on both sides of the river Milwyn to 

,tbe estuary of Traeth Bach. The church is dedicated to St. 

i Michael. 

The Meini Gwyr Ardudwy are rude stone obelisks on the moun- 
tain to the south of the yillaget. 

This parish is bounded on the south by Trawsvynydd ; on the 
K^ast.byPen Machno; on the north by BeddCelert; on Ihe west 
, by Llan Brothen and Maen Twrog. 

^ . The river Milwyn rises in the high hills on the north limits of the 
Ij^arish. 
, . The great and little M^nog are in this parish. At the foot of 
* ihe latter hill there is a quarry of slate, equal in quality to any in 
Jiie country. 

The population is 1168. 

^' Maen Twrog. 

The church or chapel, and village, of Maen Twrog, or Twrog- 

Mone, are finely situated under the brow of a steep hill, near 

. the junction of the rivers Cynvel and Milwyn. The church is 

.- ^dicated to Twrog, one of the Armorican saints who came to 

* Madryn, who lived in the sixth century, wai daaghterof Gwrthevyrthe Blessed. 
In coi^ unction with Annun, her handmaid, she founded a church in Caernarvonshire. 
She married Ynyr Gwent, a prince and saint of the Silures. — £d. Tb. 

t This castle, also, Llwyd considers as a relic of Roman architecture of the same 
.description as the Castell Corndochen, already noticed. — Ed. Tr. 

t £. Uwyd, in his <' Additions to Merionethshire*' before quoted, thinks it un- 
questionable that these stones are ancient sepulchral monuments of some persons slain 
l|n battle on this spot. According to the tradition of the neighbourhood, the battle in 
.^estion was fought between the men of Dyfryn Ardudwy and some out of Denbighshire. 
The stones, which Llwyd calls Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy, are, at least, thirty, each about 
Iwo yards long, of rather a square form, about two or three feet high, and about xune 
inches broad. — En. Tr. 
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Wales : he was the son of Ithel Hftel o Lydaw, or Ithel the Ge- 
nerous of Armorica. 

The parish is bounded on the south by Trawsvynydd; o» the east 
by Festiniog ; on Uie north by Bedd Celert and Llan Brothen ; 
and on the west by Uan Brothen and Llan Tecwyn. 

The river Cynyel rises in this parish. 

Tomen-y^M^u-y the rains of the old castle called Mur Castell, 
is in this parish. 

The pctpnlatioB is 783. 

An obehsk formerly stood near the chnveh, from winch it derived 
its name; and anotiier stands on the banks of the ^^vel, €alW4 
Uech Goronw, or the Stone of Goronw, concerning which there: is 
a particular account in the Mabinogi of Math ab Mathonwy ; «nd 
the incident of Goronw, lord of Pentt3Fn9 being slain here by liew 
liaw Gyfes, «» related in Hie Triads. 

Tomen-y-Mur, the site of the old Mur Castell, b on die west ex- 
tremity of this parish. 

Llan Brothen. 

This parish consists of Hie small headland between the Traelh 
Mawr and Traeth Bach. The chusoh is dedicated to BfOthen, one 
of the sons of Helyg ab Glanog, whose domain, called Tyno 
Helygy was oyerflowed by the sea. 

The house of principal note in the parish is Tan-y-Bwloh. 

The parish is bounded on the south by the estuary of Trae& 
Bach; on the east by Maen Twrog and Festiniog; and en iSke 
north by Bedd Celert and the estuary of Traelh M«wr. 

Hie population is 661. 

The high peak, called Moelwyn, is in this parish. . > 

Llan Tecwyn. ^ 

This parish chiefly consists of the rugged sides of die lidge yf 
mountains that forms the south boundary of Traeih Bach. Tte 
church is dedicated to Tecwyn, one of the companions of Cad^an 
from Armorica. 

The principal house in the parish is Maes-y-Neuadd. 

The parish is bounded on the south by Llan Mair; on the east 
by Maen Twrog ; on the north the estuary of Traeth Bach divides 
4t from Llan Brothen ; on the west it has Llan Mihangel-y- 
Traethau. 

Theire is a lake» nearly half-a-miLe across, near the church, and 
.which is:called Llyn Tecwyn ; and a smaller one called Llyn Tec- 
wyn IsJlv. 

The population is 446. , 

Llan Mihangel-y-Traethau. 

This church stands on a ridge, rising out of the neighbouring 
•marsh, on the south shore of the confluence of the two estuaries <^ 
Traeth Mawr and Traeth Bach; and it is, therefore, appropriately 
called St. Michael at the Sands« 
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th^ k^nme of chief note in die pwkh is Y h^ Yays. 
' - 'Ttlie j'ttiish id bounded on ^ noiih by the estuaries; on the west 
liyilitesea; onUie south by Ltaa Mair; and on t» eastbyLlftii 
Tecwyn. 
. Thepo{Mdftlfd& is 1011. 

Llak Mair. 

This piariiii oowitsts chiefly of the swiiirii of « rid^, whieh 
tjgniduftliy IfeAM ^trtBL the momitaiBs of Tm«irsyy»ydd to the sea ; 
i«ML tin cihiifdh stmds at a smaU distanoe from die sea^cliffs. It h 
'the parish church of die town of Harlech, front which it is distant 
*t#e laitets. Tbe palron saint is St. Manr. 

'* ''Xhe'paiiih has tie sea on the west; Uas Tanw^ on the south; 
on Ae east lian Tecwyn; and on die nordi it has lian MibangeL 

Thepopidatian is 410. 

The town of Harle^ is eminently cnraswnted by U» casde : with^ 
crat dus it oodld boast of no attracdon whatever*. 

Llak Tanwg. 

TUs ehuTch stands about a mile from lian Mair ; and it is so 
elose to -the sea- that the wares often break about its walls. It is 
dedicated to Tanwg, the brother of Twrog. 

This parish is bounded by the sea on the west ; by Llan Pedr on 
^le B&aik and east; and by iian Mair on die north. 

The population is 697* 

The small peninsula of Mochras joins the main* land close to 
this church) having the estuary of Artro on tbe south and the sea 
on the north. The most remarkaUe work of former times, in this 
part of the ooimtry, is Sam Padrig, or Patrick's Causeway^ being 
the remains of an embankment for securing the low lands, called 
^^fmtrev-y-Gwaelawdf from the encroachment of the sea. It lies 
^%it- the present Cardigan Bay, extending from about three miles 
'short of the land, off the point of Mochras, in a south-west direc- 
tion, «td terniaadng on a line from whence Enlli, or Bardsey 
Island, lies in a north-west direction, dbtant about ten miles* 
'Such mariners as are well acquainted widi the Bay agree in com- 
'ptCting die extreme length of Sarn Padrig to be about twenty-one 
miles, of which about nine miles are left dry at ebb tide, and then 
it appears to a spectator, standing on the coast between Harlech 
*lina Aber-Maw, or, on the coast from Gruccaith to Pwilhdi, like 
a Wall, with three or four gaps in it, through which yessiels pass at 
high dde; and then the parts that are whole present a white stripe 
of breakers. The structure is formed of large stones, presendng 

* The ancient name of this town> -or rattier of the castle* iras Twr Bretnwen : it 
niterwavds received the name of Caer CeUwjn from CoUw jn ab Tangno^ who p06se»» 
''sed it in the ninth century, -while Auarawd was prince of Gwynedd, CoUwja wia 
i9id4i€ Ardudwy, £vionydd» and of some part of Lleyn. An ioleiestijig biographi- 
cal notice of him and his descendants may he seen in tbe firat volume of ibe Cajio 
BKiAN Rbgisteb, p. 148. — £o. Tb« 
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a steeper fall on the outside northward than On the interior side of 
it. Tliere has not hitlierto been a sufficient degree of curiosity ex- 
cited, for the examination of its masonry, so as to judge when and 
by whom the work has been constructed. There is a goqd bed of 
oysters on the Sam, from whence the neighbouring strand is pretty 
well covered with them after stormy weaSier. * 

There are a few authentic historical notices of this old rampart, 
besides the traditions of the neighbourhood, from which we learn ,. 
that, by neglecting its floodgates, Cantrey y Gwaelawd was inun* 
dated about the beginning of the sixth century, when Gwyddno s 
Garanhir was lord of it. 

The first historical account of the catastrophe before-mentioned 
is to be found in the Triads*; and therein it is related, that ** Seith- 
enyn, the drunkard, the son of Seithen Saidai, king of Dyyed, 
did, in his drunken fit, let the sea oyer Cantrey-y-Gwaelawd, so 
that there was lost the entire of the land and houses, where pre- 
viously were found sixteen towns, superior to all the other towns 
of Wales, leaving Caer Llion ar Wysg as an exception; and Gan- 
trev-y-Gwaelawd was the dominion of Gwyddno Garanhir, king of 
Ceredigion. And that event occurred in the time of £mrys 
Wledig; and the people that escaped from that* inundation landed 
in Ardudwy and Aryon, the mountains of Eryri, and other places, 
that were not before inhabited." 

The same fact is mentioned several times in Banedd y Saintf, 
in giving an account of the sons of Seithenyn, who, after having lost . 
their lands, led religious lives, and became founders of churches. 

" Gwynodl, or Gwynhoedl, the son of king Seithenyn, of the 
plain of Gwyddno, whose land was overflowed by the sea.'* 

" Meiryn, or Meryn, the son of Seithenyn, of the plain of . 
Gwyddno, whose land the sea overflowed.*' i« 

*' Merin, and Tudglyd, and Gwynoedl and Tudno, and •••• 
and Sennevyr, the sons of Seithenyn, the king of the plain of 
Gwyddno, whose land the sea overflowed.*' 

" Sennevyr, the son of king Seithenyn, of the plain of Gwyddno, 
whose land was overflowed by the sea.'* 

** Tudglyd, and Gwynhoedl, and Merini, and Tudno, and • • • • 
and Senevyr, in Gyngreawdr, the sons of king Seithenyn, of the 
plain of Gwyddno, whose land was overflowed by the sea." 

*^ Tudno, the son of king Seithenyn, of the plain of Gwyddno, ., 
whose land was overflowed by the sea." .*^ 

In addition to the foregoing, there is, also, a poem by Taliesin, 
on the loss of Cantrev-y-Gwaelawd, still extant, and which is 
printed in the Archaiology of WalesJ. 

. • See Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 64, Triad S7. [This Triad is translated in the ,/ 
first Tolame of the Cambbo-Britok, p. 361, where are, a]so, some farther notices ' 
of the event here alluded to. — Ed. Tr.] 

t See Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 30, 54. [All these notices may also be fofui4 
in the third volnme of the Cambbo-Britok.— Ed. Tb.] 

t See Arch, of Wales, vol. L p. 165. 
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Llan Pbdr. 

,^Ttds church /stands by the river Nantcoll, on the skirt of an ex- 
tensive sea marsh, and a little above ihe confluence of this river 
a£id the Artro. The church is dedicated to Peter, the son of 
Oorun, the son of Ceredig, the son of Cunedda Wledig. 

Hie houses of note in the parish, are Cae. Nest, and TM 
Treiddyn. 

The parish is bounded on the north by lian Tanwg; on the west 
1^' the sea; on the south by Llan Enddwyn ; and on the east by 
Tp^wsvynydd. 

^thte high rocks forming the northern side of the sublime scene, 
ca^d Prws Ardudwy, divide this parish from Trawsvynydd. 

The population is 351. 

At the distance of about a furlong from the church, four or five 
slabs of stone of various lengths stand in a meadow, by the river 
side. The tradition is, that on tlii« spot the church was attempted 
to be built; but the work of each day was successively carried, 
in the night, by the devil, to where it now stands. But it is not 
said why his majesty of Erebus should have taken such particular 
interest in this affair. 

Llan Enddwyn. 

This church is situated about the centre of the plain of Ardudwy, 
nearly a mile from the sea. It is dedicated to Enddwyn, whose 
origin is not given in Bonedd y Saint. 

The house of principal note in the parish is Ystumgwem. 

This parish is bounded on the north by Llan Pedr; on t\» west 
l^fhe sea; on the south by Llan Dwywe; and on the east by 
Trawsyynydd. 

The rocks forming the south side of Drws Ardudwy, and the 
iM>ii8picuous hill of Moelvre, are in this parish* 

The population is 704. 

On a farm called Bron-y-Voel, at the north-west base of Moelvre, 
there is a cromlech of considerable magnitude. 

Llan Dwywe. 

This church stands about three quarters of a mile south of Llan 
Enddvryn, close to the road from Harlech to Aber Maw. It is 
dedicated to Dwywe, who, according to Bonedd y Saini, was the 
daughter of Gwallog ab Lleenog, a warrior of tiie sixth century, 
often mentioned in our ancient manuscripts*. 

The venerable mansion of Cors-y-Gedol stands on an elevated 
plain, about a mile eastward from the church, near the base of 
Moelvre, but its former grandeur and hospitality have now given 
place to the jplain economv of a farmer. 

The parish is bounded on the north by Llan Enddwyn; on 

* Is not the name of this parish generally spelt JJanddwyau, and consideied to be 
derived Iroin Dwyaa, the son of Hjwel ab Emyr Llydaw, and brother of Dervel, 
and who is, therefore, the patron saint? — Ep. Tb. 

Z 
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the west by the sea; on the south by Llan Aber; and on the 
east by Trawsvynydd. 

The river Ysgetiiin, havuig its sources in the Dulyn, Bodlyp^ 
and Llan Urddyn, without straying from the parish, runs throu^ 
tiie village of Tal-y-Bont to the sea. * 

The population is 392. : ^ 

In the mountains, nearly two miles east of Cors-y-GedoI, are 
the remains of stone ramparts on a ridge of rocks, called Ctaigr 
y-Dinas ; and there are vestiges of druidical works scattered abojii^ 
the place ; and directly above it, about midway up the Moelvue, 
there is a large drift of stones : and their being there is accounted 
for by an untoward accident : — a witch was carrying her apron full 
of stones, for some purpose, to the top of the hill, and the string 
of the apron broke, and all the stones dropped on the spot, where 
they still remain under the name of Fedogaid-y-Widdon, or the 
Witch's Apron-full. 

Distant about a quarter of a mile east of the church lies Coeten 
Arthur, or Arthur's Coit ; because that renowned personage threw 
it bere from the top of Moelvre : and, as a proof of its great 
weight, the impression of his hand still remains on the extremity 
where he held the stone*. 

At Caer Elwan, between Tal-y-Bont and the sea, stands an 
obelisk, of which there are about six feet above the surface of the 
ground: and this was also thrown by Arthur from the top of 
Moelvre ; but the distance is not above three miles in a straight line. 

Llan Aber. 

This church stands at the south extremity of the plain of Ardudwy, 
within about a furlong of the sea, on the road from Harlech to 
Aber Maw^ and within a mile and half of the latter place. It is 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

The houses of note in the parish are Hendrev-y-Coed, Plas 
Ganol, Glan Dwvr, Cae Ooronw, and Hendrev Morion. 

This parish is bounded on the north by Llan Dwywe ; <mi the 
west by the sea ; on the south it is separated from Celynin by the 
estuary of the Maw ; and it has Llan Elltyd on the east. 

There are several mountain streams in the parish : among the 
largest is Avon Egryn, or Hengwm. Fynnon-y-Tyddyn-Mawr 
is a fine mineral spring, near a farm-house of that name. 

The pppulation is 1420. 

On a mountain plain, nearly two miles east of Egrjrn, are two 
large heaps of stones, lying parallel, about thirty-eight yards distant 
from each other, and called Carneddi Hengwmf. There are two 
cromlechs in one, and an obelisk on the middle of the other.; aiid 
there are vestiges of bardic circles near them. 

* See a farmer note, p. 153, for a description of this stone.— Eo.Ta. 

t See a former note, ibid, wlierein a doubt is expressed as to the ori^nal design 
of these Carneddi. From the description of them, bonever, here given it might 
be inferred that they ^ere of a dmidical character; though it does not appear that 
camedd was ever applied to such remains. — En. Tr. 
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On the crown of a hill^ about half a mile to the north-west of 
Cameddi Hengwm, there is a circular camp, called Dinas Corddyn, 
which commands a full view of the plain of Ardudwy. 

There are several specimens, in this parish and neighbourhood, 
of • ilie houses of the Welsh gentry, of ancient . times. Among 
fbes^/ Engryn, liwyn Du, Llwyn Wews, Hendrev Urien, Hendrev 
Vechan, Llwyn Grifri, and Tal Treiddyn, are the most con- 
spicuous. 

There are the ruins of ten or twelve old houses on the farm 
of Egryn, besides several others in the neighbourhood. "There i» 
^e house still inhabited, whi^h is mentioned in one of the poems 
>c^ Davydd ab Gwilym, composed.^about the year 1340 ; and the 
prtBsent building appears to be the same as existed at that time. 

The sea-port town* of- Aber Maw ^whimsically turned into Bar- 
mouth, and which hai^ a market, and is a balhing-place well re- 
sorted to, is at the southern extremity of this parish. 



^Am^m^m^mim^^m^H^^^m^m^ 



The following is a Summary of the Population of this 
county, according to the census taken last year ^ (1821,) and recent- 
ly published. The' order and arrangement are those adopted in the 
foregoing pages. 

1.— YSTUM ANNER. 

MALES. FEMALES. 

Tywyn 1173 1196 

Penal 336 350 

lian Mibangel Pennant 276 251 

Tal-y-Uyn 441 316 " 

Total 2226 2113 

2.— TAL-y.-BONT. 

Dolgellau (parish) * - 719 776 

.(town) *- 902 1191 

Llan Machraith v.v«*«.^ •• 466 49^ 

Llan Ceiynin^.,^.,^^.-..^ 507 5S9^ 

DanEgryn ^^. ^ 391 408 

Total 2985 3433 
3.— MAWDDWY. 

lian-y-Mawddwy .•••..•. ..... . «..« 351 351 

Mallwyd, and Dinas Mawddwy 573 593 

Total 924 944 

4.-.EDEYRNI0N. 

UanTrillo 376 407 

Xiangar •■• • • • ....^ .-« 107 114 

Corwen .^^. -,-. 864 878 

LlanSt.Fraid 61 61 

Gwyddelwem •^..•.^-•.••.. 658 717 

Betws Gwervyl Goch 129 144 

Total 2195 2321 
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5.— PENLLYN. 

MALES. FEMALES, 

LlanDetvel ^ - .^•.. 439 477 

LTan Mor *^^^^ 992 886 

Dan-y^il ..^.-.. 619 685 

BalaTown ..- ^ 509 654 

lian Cywar . . .^ ^ 230 237 

Daik-uwch-Llyn . • • .^^ • » * 651 734 

Total 3440 3678 

6.-.ARDUDWy. ' 

lianEUtyd '... ^ 209 262 

Trawsvynydd ..•^^♦^ 673 771 

Festinibg •».•••«•••• .^^ . «•• . «.« • * • 564 604 

Maen Twrog.^.. ^ ^-.- ... . . 380 403 

Uan Brothen 320 341 

Uan Tecwyn ^. 202 244 

lian Mihangel-y^Traethau «...^... 449 562 

Uan Mair 216 «0S 

Uan Tan wg ^ 266 33 1 

lianPedr ^ 168 183 

lian Enddwyn • 336 368 

Uan Dwy we 182 2 10 

Uan Aber 609 811 

Total 4574 5298 



GENERAL TOTAL. 

MALES. 

1.— Ystum Anner •«..«.- 2226 

2.— Tal -y-Bont 2985 

3.— ••Mawddwy ..••,•••• ...^ •#.«•.••• . 924 

4.F*^Edeyniion •••...-.,,.,•.,.•,•.•• 2195 

5.— PenUyn , ..,,,........ . . . 3440 

64— ^Ardadwy ..•.•.•*••...••.•.••..••...••• 4574 

Population of the Courtt* 16344 17777 34121 



FEMALES. 


TOTAL. 


2113 


4339 


3433 


6418 


944 


1868 


2321 


4516 


3673 


7113 


5293 


9867 
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MANUSCRIPTS 



or 



THE REV. EDWARD LLWYD. 



It is, we believe, generally known to the readers of Welsh litera^* 
titre, that the Rev. Edward Llwyd, the celebrated author of the 
Arch^olooia BritannicAi had formed a valuable and exten- 
sive collection of Welsh MSS. These consisted as well of anci^il 
MSS. as of others of his own writing, which had a more im^r 
mediate reference to the project, he is known to have contem- 
{datedy of publishing a second volume of his elaborate work, but 
which the want of adequate encouragement seems to have pre- 
vented him from accomplishing. In some remarks on the present 
state of Welsh MSS., prefixed to one of the volumes of the 
Archaiology of Wales, it is mentioned, that Mr. Uwyd *' left 
this collection to Sir John Sebright'' This,, however, was not 
strictly the fact; for, it appears from some letters, preserved 
Amongst the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum*, that the col- 
lection in question was, in fact, gold to Sir Thomas Sebright, for 
the benefit of Mr. Llwyd's estate. This, took place in the year 
171dy four years after Mr. Llwyd's death ; and we learn from the 
same documents^ that this sale was not effected until both.. the 
University of Oxford and Jesus College had refused to become 
purchasers, a circumstance which is tibe more remarkable, as it 
was well understood at the time that, had Mr. Llwyd's affairs 
permitted him, it was his intention to bequeath his collection equally 
between Jesus College and the University. What the motives 
were that occasioned the rejection of so favourable an opportunity 
for preserving these valuable remains, it would now, perhaps, be 
vain to inquire ; but, considering the untoward fate to which these 
MSS. have since been consigned, it has, unfortunately, become a 
matter of serious regret that &e learned bodies alluded to were not 
actuated, on the occasion, by a more liberal, and, it may be added, 
a more politic feeling. 

It farther appears, from the documents above quoted, that, after 
the contract with Sir Thomas Sebright had been completed, Lord 

• Vol. 3777, p. 11. 
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Oxford, ignorant of the circumstance, made overtures for the pur- 
chase of all these MSS. which, if they had become his property, 
would, no doubt, have now made a part of the famous Harleian 
collection. But a singular and mortif^g fatality seems to haye, 
altogether, attended Mr. Llwyd's labours in this respect, excluded, 
as they thus were, successively, from Jesus College, the Bodleian 
Library, and the British Museum, in either of which depositaries 
they would have found a secure asylum from the fatal ravages to 
which they have since been exposed. The MSS., thus bought by 
Sir Thomas Sebright, were afterwards again sold, and became the 

Sroperty of different purchasers, among whom were the late 
Ir. Johnes, of Havod, and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn. Sucn 
as had fallen to the lot of the fo^er gentleman were consumed in 
the fire which, unfortunately, destroyed his elegant mansion about 
fourteen years ago ; while most of those, purchased by Sir . W. W. 
Wjrnn, met, subsequently, with a similar fate, at the house of a 
person in London, to whom they had been sent for the purpose of 
being bound. And, we believe, that some such catastrophe has 
befallen another portion of Mr. Llwyd's collection ; but we have 
no precise remembrance of the particulars, nor are we aware, if 
any of these ill-fated MSS. remain, excepting the few at Wynn- 
stay, where they are now to be found. 

The following ** Account'' of the MSS. purchased by Sir 
W» W. Wynn, with the accompanying remarks, cannot fail to be 
interesting, affording, as it does, the only consolation now left, 
that of knowing the value of one portion, at least, of the literaiy 
treasures thus lost. The ^^ Account'' comprises, likewise, it will 
be seen, some other part of the Wynnstay Collection, unhappily 
involved in the same calamity ; and its interest will be enhanced as 
having been the work of a gentleman, whose learned labours have 
endeared his memory to the admirers of Welsh literature. For this 
reason, as well as for those previously stated, it has been thought 
that the insertion of the following memorial in these Transactions 
could not be deemed irrelevant to their particular object. — Ed. Tr. 



Some Account of Manuscripts which lately belonged to the 
valuable Collection of Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart, and were un- 
fortunately destroyed by the Fire in Covent-Garden. — By the 
late Rev. Feter Roberts. 

The loss of manuscripts is one which, though its more immediate 
estimation must regard we personal property in them, must also be 
considered as affecting the public interest, according to their im- 
portance to the literature of the country. It is, therefore, with 
great regret, in both respects, that another loss, similar to the one 
at Havod, is recorded, which will be deeply felt by all who are 
interested in the antiquities of Wales or Ireland. 

The collection of MSS. at Wynnstay is, undoubtedly, one of 
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tke best in Wales, and particularly as to the number of Wielsh 
MSS. ; and it had lately been enriched by a large number from the 
collection of the celebrated Llwyd, the author of the Arehmologia^ 
purchased at the sale of the Seabright MSS. The principal part 
of this addition, and several of the MSS. of the previous collec- 
tion, being in want of new binding, it was judged expedient to 
send them to London for that purpose. The misfortune that has 
befallen them there has left little more to alleviate the regret for 
the loss than> the power of stating generally what they contained, 
which is the'more to be Lamented, as it is well known to have been 
the intention of their liberal owner to have had some of the most 
important published, and that he is indulgent in permitting every 
proper use of his collection. - . ^ 



MANUSCREPTS LOST. 

Thb White Book of Heroest. — This was one, and proba- 
bly the latest, of two books which bear the name of Hergest. 
The oldest, called the Red Book of Hergest, is now in the li- 
brary of Jesus College, Oxford. Both were miscellaneous col- 
lections in prose and verse. The White Book was particularly 
valuable, as containing some old Welsh laws, and particularly a 
specification of the Charter of Hywel Dda, which was not known 
to Wotton, and which explains much of the motives and purpose 
of that prince in his revisal of the Welsh laws. A copy of this is 
at present in the possession of Sir W. W. Wynn. The remainder 
consisted of religious tracts, one on heraldry, historical notices, 
and poems« Most of the latter are still to be found in other col- 
lections at Wynnstay, 

Four copies of The Laws of Hywel Dda, whole, or in part. 

Four copies of Geoffrey of Monmouth's History : one 
in Latin, the remainder, I believe, in Welsh. One of the Welsh 
copies appeared to have been written about the latter end of the 
thirteenth, or the beginning of the fourteenth century, at the latest, 
and was remarkable for the correct orthography of the proper names. 
In a note at the end, but which was written in a later hand, this 
copy was said to have been taken from the last copy published by 
Geoffrey. 

A Welsh Chronicle. 

The Statute of Westminster. 

An Essay on the Welsh Triads, by Mr.Vaughan, of Hen- 
gwrt (the antiquarian). 

An Essay on Blatos, i. e. on a coin bearing the word Vlatos, 
which Mr. Vaughan (the above-mentioned) understood to signify 
the Bleiddyd, or Bladud, of the Welsh history. An impression 
from this coin is given by Camden. 

Eight volumes of Mr. Llwyd's Notes, taken in his tour through 
Wales. The general substance of these notes was given to Bishop 
Gibson for his edition of Camden. 
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Elev^i volumes of his Notes, taken on his travels in Ireland, 
and part of Scotland, marking his progress,, and whatever he met 
with worthy of observation^as to local or natural history. In one of 
these it was mentioned that it was in consequence of his desire 
that the curious Barrow of Grange, in the county of Louth^ was 
opened ; and the description of it was very correct. 

Eight volumes of Drawings, taken in these travels of Mr. 
Llwyd, which appeared to have been taken with great care^ ^^ 
correctness. 

It is known that Mr. Llwyd intended to have published a second 
volume of the Archmologia, which, whether from want of encourage- 
ment or from other causes, he never accomplished. It is, however, 
from an inspection of the above-mentioned MSS. certain, that he 
had been most assiduous in search of information, and accurate in 
his inquiries ; and there is every reason to believe that the second 
volume would have added much to that just and acknowledged 
reputation which he acquired by the jGrst volume. 

That no use had been made of these notes, farther than the com- 
munications made to Bishop Gibson, is, perhaps, to be attributed 
to their having been written partly in Welsh as well as in English, 
and also to the necessity of a competent knowledge to elucidate 
many particulars, which were simply noticed, and which the au- 
liior possessed. Singular, indeed, has been the fate of this por- 
tion of his labour^. Suppressed by himself for want of encourage- 
ment to publish them^ neglected for a century through ignorance or 
misconception of their value, and destroyed by accident wbcfi 
they had just come into the possession of one sensible of theii^^^ 
value and ready to give them to the world. In such a case it il^^ 
scarcely possible not to bow the head as in submission to a deCr#^o 
of fate, and'leave it so. *ov 

The following MSS. from the same collection shared also AA 
same fate. ^^^I 

A large folio volume containing a Miscellaneous Collectiom^, ol 
in prose and verse, amongst which was a copy of the MABiNO-'.'il 

GION. '"^f 

Sir Hugh Pennant's Collection, the particulars whereof^o 
are mentioned in the ArcluBologia*. "^'^ 

Two volumes 4to. of Extracts relative to Wales; inscripaso 
tions, &c. • '-^ 

To what has already been said little need or can be added. It»^ 
is some satisfaction even to know what has existed, even as a w>td 
cord of genius or industry, of patriotism and liberality, as a pi-*^ 
mulus to research, or as the means of appreciating a discover]^. 
Thus far is due to the occasion ; and, where regret is unavailing, i^^^^ 
is unnecessary to say more. . .. x 3 

* Sir Hugh Pennaut, who was in the church, lived in the reign of Henry VIII. ^ 
The collection, here alluded to, was in part written by hioifelf, and appears to have 
comprised twenty-two Tolumes or pieces, many of them of consideiabie Talii^ and ..? 
not to be now replaced. The particulars may be seen in the ilrcAco2c^ia Britantiica, 
p.257.— Ed. Tr. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE MYVYRIAN MSS, 



BBLONOIirO TO TUB 



CYMMRODORION*. 




PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



Thb printed and mannscript books, known under the denoniina* 
tioii of tile Mtvtrian Collection, and which have been pur- 
chased by the Gtmmrodorion from the representatiyes of the late 
owner, Mr. Owen Jones, are, in number, one hundred and fifty 
▼olumes, besides a few pamphlets and papers of no great yalue. 

Of printed books there are fifty, and some cMld numbers of 
periodical publications. Of these volumes it was thought useless 
to form a separate catalogue, as it is one of the leading objects of 
the InstitulicHti to become possessed of all books printed in the 
Welsh language, or which in any way tend to the illustration 
of the history of the country'; and, when a farther pro- 
gress is made towards tiie attainment of such an object, a. general 
catalogue will then become expedient. There are a few of these 
printed books which are become scarce, and therefore now valuable. 
Sodi are the four following ones : the Welsh Bible of 1588, in 
black letter, folio, being the first that was printed in our language ; 
die quarto Webh Testament, by W. Salesbury, in black letter, 

* The following Catalogue^ which has been drawn up by the learned Librarian of 
tiie Society, Dr. W. Owen Poghe, comprises the valaable MSS. purchased bv the 
Ctmmaodobion firom the widow of the late Mr. Owen Jones, whose patriotic at- 
tachment to our national literature, in the collection of its remains, has received the 
weU-mtiited meed of his countrj'i gratitude. It will be seen by the " Prelitninaiy 
Reitafka" that, in addition to thie MSS., the collection embiacei also some printed 
▼olimet of considerable interest*— Ed. Tr. 

2a 
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printed in 1564 ; the Chronicle of Wales, translated by Dr. Powell, 
in black letter, quarto, printed in 1568; aiid the Archseologia 
Britannica, by Edward Lhwyd. 

With respect to the one hundred volumes of manuscripts, the 
contents of which are generally detailed in the following catalogue, 
it was thought advisable, so far as circumstances would admit, to 
separate those wherein the poetry was comprised from those which 
comprehended the prose documents of every description ; and so to 
afisign a distinct catalogue for each departmeiit. 
' Under the arrangement thus marked out, the Poetry Catalogue 
comprises forty-seven volumes, of various magnitudes, and those 
form a total of about sixteen thousand' pages, wherein, including 
frequent repetitions, there are about four thousand seven hundred 
pieces of poetry, with the addition of upwards of two thousand 
Englynion, or Epigrammatic stanzas. 

The fifty-three manuscript volumes of Prose form about 
fifteen thousand three hundred pages, containing a great many 
curious documents upon various subjects ; and of course these, like 
the Poetry, are repeated in several copies. The fair copy, on vel- 
lum, of the Laws of Hywel, No. VlII. in the Catalogue, may 
be considered the most valuable of any one book in the whole 
collection; and next to which may be placed. No. III. the Extent 
of Anglesey, taken under the reign of Edward lit. 

Having tiius taken a cursory view of the Manuscripts, it may 
be useful to consider as to what may be the most eligible mode for 
the Cymmrodorion to render their contents available to the literacy 
world. The plan |]VQ|M>8ed by the original collector to hims^f was 
the extension of the Archaiology^ by printing a fourth volume, by 
a selection of the works of tib^ Bards, in oontinualactn from Uto 
period at which tiie former volume of Poetry ends to ^ close of 
the fifteenth centiHy* But a more comprehensive plan would be 
highly desiraUe, whenever the funds of the Institutian fthall adftiit 
of its execution ; and of which ike following outline may merit ika 
couBideratioo. ThaA, iks a great body of iuatorical knowledge is 
G0^tai^ed in the unpublished Poetry, as well as in the docnmenls 
that are more immediately historical^ it must he an object of great 
importapipe to print all the Poetry of Wales, down to the year 1500^ 
at least ; aiid then a selection judicionaly made of liie remainder 
would answer eveiy pwrpose. We should thus obtain a very inti- 
mate aeqitaintaniOe with the state of society, as it existed amoagsl 
our ancestors at diiiarent periods. It is calculated that thf^e 
volumes would comprise all the poetical pieces now extant downto 
the jev IMO ; and peiiuips one vcdmne more would be snfideat 
to comprehend the selection proposed to be made of w;hat may he 
deemed worthy of preservation of the more bumble poductions of 
the subsequent period. 

It is submitted to consideration that the Poetry Batay be first |Hro« 
ceeded upon ; for the histcM-ical and other doeuraents in Prose would 
require more time for arrangement, and for collating them with 
other copies, not at present accessible to the Institution. 
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THE CATALOGUE, &c. 



»: 



PART I.— POETRY. 

From the 13M Century, 



No. X.r^A folio book, of 807 pages^ mostly in. the. liand-writing 
df Mr. O. Jooesy containing the works of the following Beards :— * 

Pieces. 

S. C«nt: .•.-... 5 

Sir IK Trevor 4 

t), Namnor ^ «.« • « • 9 

D. abEdmwDt 11 

Hobin Ddu ..••.•...• 4 

Gatjn Owain- in , 8 

^tttoy^GiTB..... 19 

Rhys Gocn Eryri^ .- 2 

O. ab L LI4 Vyehaa 8 

Gr. Hiraedk)g .....; 7 



leuan Deulwyn ^.^ ^ 

W. Lleyn... 11 

S. Vycbfto 5 

£dm. Prys •••«•« 8 

W. Cynwal 4 

Lewys Mon 9 

Huw Machn* ..«..tf... 6 

S.Tudyr^.^*.*i ; 80 

S. Philip... 4 

Ed. Marys...* 11 



\ Ifo. II. — A fcJio book, of 685 pages, written by Mr. O. Jones, 
^^^ontaining the works of Lewys Glyn Cothi, being 179 poems and 
pdes. 

Tf oi IIL-T-A folio book, of 527 pages, written by Mr. O. Jones, 
eontaining the works of D. ab Gwilym', being 2^8 poems and odes, 
and of which an edition was printed, at the expense of Mr. Jones, 
&1789. 

' No; IV. — A long book, called the HirwyBi written by Mr. O. 
Jones; of 419 pages, containing £nglyni<m, by several hands, in 
the first 56 pages, and the remainder by the following Bards : — 

1 



GutoyGlyn 

lor. Gyriog .-...•• 1 

■ilob. Ddu 1 

' Jen. 'DetAwyn ..;... 3 

lor. .Vyoglwyd • 5 

D. IMiaHiraddiig 1 

L Mocganwg .—...■ ^ 

Syp* Cyveiliog 2 

IJ. Goch ab Meidg Hen 1 



Gr. Gryg 1 

loto Goch :..• • • • . . 22 

Ehis. lorwerth • • 1 

Lewys Mon • • . 9 

Tudyr Aled . . ^. 80 

leu. ab Bedp Gwyn % 

O. Gwynedd 3 

W. Cynwal 2 

D. Nanmor 1 
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Math. Bronfield 1 W. Egwad \ 

Gutyn Goch 1 Bedo Brwynllys 1 

Lew. Trevnant 1 Bedo Haves V 

S.Tudyr 1 Hywel ab Sir Matfaew It 

H. ab Rhys..*^..^ 1 G. LI. ab-D. ab Einion ••• t^ 

G. ab L ab U. Vycban 1 H. ab D. ab. L ab Rhys '# 

Gr. Hiraethog .^^ • •• . • -• 1 leuan Rbaiadr - ^- 

No. v.— A long book, called the Melynhir, of 602 page»? 
written about the year 1600, containing 250 Cywyddau, 16 Awdan^ 
uid 323 Englynion. The poems and odes are by tiie following 



Bards : — 

Lodowick Lloyd 1 

Gw. ab leuan Hen •«•••• — * 

S. Tudyr 20 

R. Clidfro....^ 8 

T.Aled 12 

T. Prys 112 

W.Egwad ^..-..^.. 2 

L. Mon 3 

Gr. Hiraethog 4 

leu. Llwyd Brydydd • • 1 

Llawdden »^ . •• . . 2 

W. ab Robert 1 

GutoyGlyn •^•— 6 

Rhys Nanmor 1 

Deio ab leu. Ddu 2 

D. U. ab. LI. ab Grufydd 1 

Hywel Cilan 1 

Math, ab U . Goch 1 

O.abLI. Moel 1 

Bedo Brwynllys , ••••••.• 1 

Huw Arwystl ,,, 2 

S.Ceri 2 

H. Cae Llwyd 1 

O. Gwynedd 1 

D.abHywel 1 

Rhys Cam 1 

Rhis. Cynwal 8 

Huw Machno .... .^^ • .^ . • . • . . S 

Rob. ab Davydd 2 

Wm. lieyn S 

Dav. ab Gwilym 7 

Sir Day. Trevor •••^•••. 2 

leuan Trew , 2 

Mr. Harri Ofeiiiad 1 



Sir Rhys Ofeiriad • i^ 

Llyw. ab Gutyn • • • « t* 

W. Burkinshaw ••.. ••• 6 

W. Cynwal « 

Hywel ab lolyn t. 

Gruf. ablevan* • / ^ 

Dav. Nanmor •.••••..•••••••• t~ 

Dav. ab. Edmwnd •••«•...»••• It 

leu. Deulwyn • 1 

Hyw. Reinalh.... iS 

Bedo Aerdrem % 

Gutyn Bach y Pare i 

Mor. Cyfin •••• S 

L. GlynCothi 9 

Mer. ab Rhys •••••••••••••••• ^ 

Rob. Dav. Llwyd ............ t 

Huw Rhis. Davydd. 1 

Wat. Clywedqg .............. S 

W.Myddelton .» 

O. Meirig 

Hywel Bangor .^« 

Sim. Vychan ........^...» 

£d. RaJph 

SionCam..*^. ...• S 

S. Grufudd o Lan Ddyvnan ...^ ^t 

Lew. ab Edward ...^. ....... '1 

Huw Robert ...•••• 1 

Dav. Nanconwy ••-••••*' 1 

Rhis.PhyUp ...^ -1 

S. Phylip ...- :l 

Gr. Phyiip ...... ..^ •»«•«•»•• -*-l 

Mor. Berwyn ^^..- • • • -it 

leuan Llavar • 1 

H.Hywel..... ....^•... « 

;> 



* • 



No. VI.— A folio book, called Llyvr Twm o*r Nant, No. 2, 

753Dages, written about the year 1650, containing the works c 
die K>llowing Bards : — 

BedoAerdrem «.. 1 D. ab Llosgwm Mew • -l 

Bleddyn Vardd 5 D. ab Ivan ab Owain»««««^ •• •« % 

Sir Clement P. Corwen 1 D. Ddu Hiraddug ....• B 

Cad. ab Grufudd 1 Dav. Nanmor It 

Cynddelw 1 Dav. ab Edmwnd • • • «.« - 91 
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Dav. Alaw 1 

I>av. ab Gwilym 13 

Sir Day. Trevor ••.. • • • 6 

^ia ab leuan Ddu • . • • ^ 

Sir D$iy. Owain ••• •,• 1 

Idm. Prys -.^..... 5 

Bdw.abRalph 1 

Onto Y Gryn . , 12 

gOf^Ghg - 1 
C^.:|l1. ab Day. ab EioioD S 
t, i^b GweylyD ..«.. • • 1 
r. ab I. ab Lly. Vychan •«.. • .^ 4 
Gwen v. Gr. ab I. ab U. Vychan ' 1 

OrutjER Owain ••••• 2 

0rr. £Qraediog 7 

H. ah D* ab li. ab Madog .... 1 

HawCaeliwyd..*^.*. 1 

Muw Arwystl •••. 2 

Muvf Beinnant • • — • . • • 3 

Mywel^Cilan •«.••••••••••••.. 1 

Hy wed Swidwal •••••.. 2 

How Conwy •••..;.w 1 

H. ab D. ab leu 8b Rhys ... .. • — 1 

Saw Machno ••• 4 

iolo Goch ;•• 5 

I; Getbin ab I. ab lieision • • . • 3 

L ab Todyr Penllyn 1 

liran Pelynior .^.« • • • 1 

leu. Bryaydd Hir 1 

i ■- 

e No. VII.^The book of Huw Ueyn, a folio, of 335 pages, 
imtten about the year 1580, contaming, besides a brief chronology, 
^e life of St. Martin, a part of one of the Gospels, Hanes Gwidw, 
me jtfabinogi of Peredur, and a few genealogies, the works of the 
Allowing Bards : . 



leuan Tew • • ».« 4 

leu. Deulwyn .^^ • .^ • . • • 1 

leu* liwyd Brydydd 3 

O.Gwynedd ,...•••.• 2 

Sir O. ab Gwilym 2 

Rhjrs Goch Eiyri 3 

Rhis. Cynwal •••..••« 1 

Rhis. ab Gr. ab Huw 1 

Rhys Nanmor 1 

Rhys ab Hani , • 1 

Rhys Cain 1 

Rhys ab Ednyved 3 

Ralph ab Robert • . . 7 

Rob. CUdro.. 1 

Rob. ab D. Llwyd 1 

S. ab Hy. ab U. Vychan ...... 3 

S. Will. Grufudd 1 

S.Tudyr 20 

Sim. \^chan .^^v.. ••.. 6 

SionCent ^.••. 11 

Sion Ceri ..•..••..•••.. 1 

Sir Sion Leiay. • . • • • .^ .-^^ •^•^ . . 1 

SionPhyUb 15 

W.Lleyn 16 

W. Cynwal 6 

Tudyr Penllyn 4 

Tho. Piys 6 

Tudyr Aled 9 



BedoAerdrem 4 

Day. ab Gwilym 19 

D. Xi. ab Ii« ab Grufudd. . .« . . 2 

BedD ab PhyHp Bach 1 

Bedo Brwynllys • 3 

Day. ab Edmwnd , 15 

Day. Nanmor • ...« 3 

Deio ab leu. Ddu .... • 5 

Sir Dar.'Treyor 1 

Day. ab Mer. ab Tudyr 1 

Edwvab Rhys .••••. 1 

Gw. ab leuan Hen 3 

f . ab Day. Vychan 2 

iitoy Glyn 23 

ufyn Owain • . • . .^^ • 45 

Gr. ab Adda ab Dayydd ....... 1 

Gw.. ab Seynyn .« 3 

CrwilymTew 1 

Gr. li.abD.ab E^nion ....... I 

Gr. Xi. ab. Doy, Caplan ...... 1 

My wel Reinalit 3 



Hywel Swrdwal • • . • 1 

Hywel Gethin 1 

Hywel ab Dayi - • • . • ».-« . ••• . • «•• 1 

H. ab D. ab leu. ab Rhys 1 

loloGoch 21 

leu. ab Tudyr Penllyn 2 

lor. Vynglwyd. i 1 

Ieu.'Tew Hynay •••••« 1 

leuan Brydydd Hir ..... . ..• 4 

leuan Deulwyn • 4 

leuan Dyyi 1 

Lew. y Glyn .......... .^ ... . 1 

Lew. Mon •• 6 

Llawdden : 5 

U. ab O. ab y Moel ....,....• 1 

Lew. Daron .....«.• 1 

Llyw. ab Gutyn • • • • 1 

Mereduddab Rhys. ..•...-•.. •• § 

O.abS.abRhys 1 

O. ab Llyw. Moel 2 

Sir Phylip Emlyn • «.. • •^ 2 
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Rhys ab I. ab Bleddyii 1 

RhysGocbEryri*.^^.* 1 

Rhys ^fHaonior ...»• 2 

Sir Bob. Leiav 1 



S. ab Hywel Vyckan . . . . « ^ 

TodyrAled tX 

Tudyr Penllyn i 

W.Alaw.. i 



No. yni.-^A folio book, of about 200 J>iftg6d, written by Mr/ 
O. Jones and. Afr. H. Maurice, containing pieces by OoronWY 
Owain, E^an ETans,. Bob. Hughes, Rhys Joq?s o^r Blaenau, andl 
Huw ab Haw y- Bai^d Gocfa; 

• • • • ... . v^ 

No. IX.— A folio book, called Y Cw^ach Hen, of 578 pagest 
and written about the year 1600, containing the works of the fo^ 
lowing Bards :— 

Sir Day. Trevor * 8 

Dav. ab Givilym , . . . . 18 

Tudyr Aled.. S 

Tho.Derllys .^ 9 

Or. ablvan.^.« « ^ 1 

8. Tudyr ^ 7 

Huw Arwyatl .•.•..^••. .••,•«. 9 

W. Lleyn •^......^ 6 

SirHywelDdu * 1 

len. ab Hy vel Swrdwal .»«••••• 1 

Gr. Hiraetbog •..,«««, ^ IS 

Deio ab lQU..Ddu 3 

Gutoy.Glya U 

Gr. ab L ab U. Vycbau 9 

lolo Goch 6 

Lew. DaroD •...•.., 1 

W.Egwad ...^.., 1 

L. Glyn Cothi.*.*.^ 6 

Sir Dav. Owain 1 

leu. Brydydd Hir 1 

Tudyr Penllyn 8 

O. ab Llywelyn Moel 8 

lor. Vyuglwyd.,,,, 2 

Huw Cae Uw,yi. ...^. 1 

W.Cypwql ,,.,,,,.. 3 

leu. ab 3. Trevor ..•;•..•..... 1 

Rhy^GpchEryri,,,., 5 

Rob, Ddu 2 

leu. Tew Brydydd ,,,,.. 4 

Lly. ab Gutyu •• ^ ^ ..,,.. , 8 

S.Phttip. a 

R. ^b H.. ab D.^b Euiion 1 

Gynwrjg ab O.Gocb,, , 1 

Mor, ab| J, Ab. EiuioA * 9 

Mr..Hani.QfQiria4 , ».. 9 

Dav. NapiuQr ,,...,, 1 

D. U ^b U, ab Grafudd 3 



I. Vychan ab I. ab Adda t 

Meredndd ab Rbys, » • 4 

Dav. ab Edmwnd • • 5 

ThoPrys 5 

Llywelyn Moel 2 

S. Brwjnog « 

L ab. H. ab li. Vychan i 

Llawdden « ^ 

Gutyn Owain ..•«.. o 

L. Mon 9 

Hywel Cilsui 8 

H. ab p. ab I. ab Ehy 5 

Math. Bromfield • 1 

Gr. LI. ai). I. ab E.LlygUw ..... % 

Rhys Nanmor *••. .1 

SionCeri ; 2 

leuan Llwyd .•^••^•.•.•.. t 

Dav. Llwyd o Vathavarn ....... i 

U, Goch ab Meirig Hen I 

leu. Ddu y Bilwg ^ 

len-Dy vi • ^ 

Sir Sion Leiav « • * •« . 1 

Cad. ab Rhys Trevnant • t 

Rhys Penardd ••^.••. 1 

Edm. Prys • ^ 

Tho. Wyn ab Rhys 1 

8irllhys o Gamo •.••«^«m. 1 

Gr.Gryf 4 

Rob. Leiav ,... ....h. 1 

Ein. ab Gw ab EinioB 1 

Huw Machno »..••« 4 

Rhys Llvw. Grrnfudd 1 

Gr. ab Hy w. ab Tadyr ...•••.. 1 

Hy wel Swrdwal ..••,..• • 1 

leu. ab Rbydderch •••... t 

Hywel Cilan...... .......•»*.•• X 

Bedo Aerdrem •« ^X 



Nol'X.— A long book, of 214 pages, written by Robert Hugl^, 

of Mon, and O. Jones, containing the works of the following 

Bards ;-:t . 

Sir Dav. Trevor 1 Dav. ab Gwilym 5 

S. Phylip 2 Moig. ab H. Lewi& 1 
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S.Tndyr fi 

D. ab Edmwnd 1 

t>. Nanmor 1 

loco Brydydd 1 

0<|fOnwy Owam ..,..., 5 

jwis Morris ; . . ; •-.•.. 1 

ab Rhydd; vb I. Lfwyd 1 

"Bi^jynog .;••.;...,.-. 1 

Haw Ceniog ;;;•;; 9 

Bob. Hughes • •.•• 16 

Orr/ ab Sevnyn i ; . ; ; 2 

Br. Etans •;;;;;;; ♦ 1 

H. abD. abl.abRbys 1 

leo.- Brydydd Hir 1 

'^ ido Aeddren;. ...^ 2 

[ea.'Mon Hen.; ; ...• 1 

^lawdden* ;..•••. 1 

jw. Menai.'. ..•....•• 1 

t'udyr PenUyn; ;;.....' 1 

U. Oocfa ab Meirig Hen 1 

i&utynOwain* ; . . . ; 1 

W, Lleyn..;;;.. 1 

Sir Roger Ofeiriad . . ; 1 

leu.Tew .;;••;;..;; 1 



^•■•••■« .•• ••«4«»tr 



Edm. Prys. ^ • • • • » •.. ••.. . 

H. liwya.Cynval • .••-••. 
Lewii-Moo .^«...^«^....4 

£d.-Mory6. % ««•,,, 

tV • 'Wyiv •»•••• ••.••<b •••••.< 

W. WiUiams . 

H. ab Ho«Ky. Bardd. Coch 

Sir Haw Jones , 

R. Goch Glyn Dyndwy. . 
Gr. f^ I. ab LI. Vyobait 
lolo^ Gocb ...•»•. •••••• 

Rhys Goch Eryii 

leur Brydydd Hir • 

Rd. Gr« ab- Huw. .»•••.. 
W. My ddelton^ .■•.....*.. 
Gr. Gryg 

Tuffyr Aled 

S. Williams* 

f. Thomas . ...^ ..•*.. .. 

S. Owaiu ^. • . . 4 . # 

D. Dwyd ab IX ab Gnifibdd.. . • 
S. Grutudd o Landdyman.* • • • • 




. No. XI.-;-A quarto booker of 690 pages; mosHj transcripts> hy 
tolo i/toTge^we, in 1800, cdntianiiig the woi-k's' df the following 
Bards*:- 



^hys Goch Eryri .' 10 

toloGoch 30 

Xlawdden 17 

£rr. Gryg ;... 9 

Jihys. Cain • 3 

0r. JKobects^ the Gramn. 1567 . . 3 

£d..ab BMijph 1 

Or. Hiraethog..,.^... 10 

pr.LIwydableuaq....* 1 

B. Brwyoog ,,,, 1 

Edm. Prys .^;...^.. .» 1 

X>. ab Edmwnd « 1 

X>. Nanmor , 1 

Sevnyn 1 



Sypyn CyveUiog 1 

D. Ddu Hiraddug 8 

S. ab Morys.^..... *.. 15 

Dav. Alaw • 1 

Lly w. Moel • , • • . 1 

leu. Tew Hynav. ..•..«* 1 

YMabCryg 10 

Dr.D.Powel ..........: 3 

Gw. ab leu. Hen. ..... 1 1 

S . tudyr 2 

W.Lleyn..:. 3 

Bedo Brwynllys . . ,^. . ^ 1 

S.Ceri :..... 1 

W.Egwad 1 



No. XI!. — A quaito book, of 762 pages, caUed Uyvr Twm o*t 
'IN^ant, No. 3, the first 305 pages apparently written bv the Rev. 
tDr. I. Davies, and the remainder is a fragment of one of the MSS. 
of J<to Jones, of Gelli Lyrdy. The book contains the woiics of 
the following Bards. 

X. Glyn Cothi , 6 Lewis Mon 5 

. ior. Vynglwyd 2 Tudyr Penllyn 4 

Sp Tudyr ,. 3 Bedp Ph. Bach 1 

fiuw Arwystl • . 1 Hywel Remallt . • • 2 



* With 30 pages of extracts from Llyrr Du» and which are printed in the Aichaiology 
of Wales, and the remaining 186 pages from the Oogynvekdd. 
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Huw Penal S 

TudyrAled • 12 

Rhys Naamor 4 

Dav.Nanmor .......... • 7 

Llawdden ••• 3 

Deio ab leu. Ddu .«•••• 3 

Uyw. abGutjn ••• •••■•.. 1 

Or. Hiraethog , 3 

LI. Goch ab MeirigHen. .••••.. 1 

W. ab Rhys ab Davydd 1 

0. ab S. ab R. ab H. Coetmor . . 1 

Ieu.BrydyddHir 2 

Gr. ab I. ab li. Vychan 2 

Ralph ab Robert m^^ « • • 3 

1. abRh. ab 1. Llwyd 2 

Gw. ab leu. Hen ....^ 2 

Gr. LI. ab D. ab £. Llygliw .... 2 

Gr. ab Yr YnadCoch 2 

Gr. v. ab Gr. ah Ednvved . . , . 1 

LI. ab. M.. ab.Ednyved ••...... 1 

H. ab D* aJb L ab lUiys 2 

I. Geth. ab I. ab Lleision 3 

M. ab H. ab Tudyr 1 

Rhys Goch Bi^ri ..*•.... 3 

W.Lleyn 4 

S.Cent 1 

Rhys Cain , 1 

Gw. ab Sevnyn 2 



loloGoch .•••• 5 

Mer. ab Rhys •.•.*-^. • . • • 1 

W. Cynwal 4 

Gr. Gryg 1 

Hywel Swrdwal • S 

O. Gwynedd ••...••••• 1 

Hywel Aerdrem • H 

D. ab Edmwnd i 

S. Brwync^ 3l 

Ghr. ab Gwevlyn 1> 

Sir Ph; Emlyn 1 

Bedo Brwynllys ••••• 1 

Rhys Brydydd i ...,.• . It 

O.abLlMoel 1. 

Gutyn Owain •••..,•.•..' 3 

Guto y Glyn 9 

S.Ceri 1 

Lewis Daron t 

Rob. Ddu S 

Rob. Leiav •.••••..••.....••• S 

leu. Deulwyn .... . „ . • , • »«^ • •^ . 1 ; 

L. Moipinwg ,.,,, 3 

£in. Oteiriad . •*.... •^•. 1 

Sim. Vychan 41 

Rhys Penardd 1 

S.Phylip 1 

Gor; Gyriog 1 

D.ab Hywel 1 



No. XIII.-*A thin folio book, of 132 pages, called Llyrr Twm 
o'r Nant, No* 4, and of his own writing, containing the works of 
the following Bards :— • .. / 



1 



Gr. ab I. ab LI. Vychan . . . . ; 
Edm. Piys, Erbrwy Llw^dlo. . . , 

Rhvs Wyn ab Cadwaladr • 1 

D. iJ wyd ab LI. ab Grufodd .... t 

Ralph ab Robert. %.• 

Gr. Hiraethog ..•••• 2 

S. Brwynog % 

Ed.abRhys , 1 



Cadw. ab Robert . ; 1 

W.Lleyn ; 2 

W.Cynwld .; 8 

S.Cent .: 4 

lolo Goch 1 

TudyrAled ......* 1 

Huw Arwystl 1 

Gwervyl Mechain 1 

S. Tudyr..,. 24 

No. XIV. — A folio book, of 332 pages, written about the year 
1640, containing an Interlude on the Crucifixion — A Collection of - 
Proverbs -- Ethical and Historical Triads — The Prophetic Mabinogi 
of Merddin and Gwenddydd — Some Pieces of the Gynveirdd, of^ 
Early Bards — Orations by Gwgan, Catwg, leuan Brydydd Hir, 
and lolo Goch — ^The following anonymous Poetical Pieces, IQ. 
Dyriau, 31 Prayers, 32 Carols, 13 Counsels, 5 Reflections — j^. 
great body of Marginal Notes and Historical Memorandums*— -> 
and the works of the following Bards : — 

Tudyr Aled 2 Llawdden 1 

D.abEdmwnd 1 S. Tudyr 2 

* A great part of the marginal writing consists of poetical pieces, and by a more 
modem hand> of about A«D. 1750. 
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Tstaoh Vardd 1 

lbloOeeh4<4 1»4« 1 

Mer. ab. Bhy» »«..-•• w 1 

1davvl!f«BBior..-ir • 1 

^r. P-owel • w*4i.....* 1 

IUObl' Pfys w » « • * » i . • vv 1 

9av%cib Thomas.. i ... .^ •*••.. 1 

Ad.-ttrb Khys o Vaelawr 1 

6r. abyr Ynad Coch 1 



Dayi Ddu Hiraddug . . •, 

D. Jones> Erbrwy £laDvair • • . • 

Huw Robert .* • .- • ^ •• • ; i ^ v 

Sam. Pritohard -.; ^ <<« <.*••• •-« - 

Robv ah leai Grufudd 

Sion Morris ••.•'.•;•.;;..'<.•<:.. ^ 
Thomas Evans. .. w. ••»...... • -9 

Tho^ OwaiB o Lan filwy H. ei>H. 1 



^ No^. XV.---*A quarto book, of 2B4 pages, the first 00 pages of 
tfce same Inaid-tmting as No. XlV. and the remainder of the 
^Ittieth & diffeteftt hand of the same'][>eriody inixed with more 
4iodem writing/ principally by the writer of ihe notes in bott 

S" luines, and who^ it seems, was the !ReY. Day. Jones, vicar of 
anyanr Dyfryn Clwyd. 
n The Tolnlae isontains a Collection .of Proverbs-^Triads of £thics 
BttglyBion Biiy Mynydd— two Carols, twen^-'three Dynan, font 
OoUections of Englynion — and pieces by the .following mrds : — 



fel.Morys ^ 

Huw Thomas 1 

ftich^ Hnglies ^:. • • • . . 6 

fe. Gent. *. .H,. : 1 

Hob.Grufodd.. 1 

%idyr A^ed . . . . . , 1 

b. ab*£dmwiid 1 

5Pfib; Prys. . .-...•.. B 

^▼ydd o Drewen >•*.• X 

Mor. Robert- ,1 

I{. Morys. .•-••■•', •»...»....•.•• S 



R. ab Rbisiart o'Lanjmddyvri . . 

S. Morys oOroesoswallt; 

Huw'Rhis. Davydd 

tluw ab leu. ab Robert 

^. ab Rhys o Vaelawr » • • 

ftowl. Vycnan ... 

"OwcrT.- Y. Haw • ab Groftidd . . . . ' 
'tl. «b- Hy.ab 'leu-, -ab Gorotiwy . 

it. HnwB Bardd Coch 

H. Uwyd Oynval •.•.' 4 

Rhys Gain «... 1 

t^o.XVI.— Aquartobobjc, of 470 pages, called Llyvr Dolgellau; 
$o. 8, I. written about the year ljK)0, dnd dOiitiliniiig thie works 
€i the following Bards : — 



t^Vt ab'Rhys 1 

Dav. Nanmor • j2 

Sir I>* Trevor S 

D. abEdmwnd ....* 7 

^lUeOoch ^v.....v -•... 3 

QutynOwain •...;•;. .i 1 

^toyGWn ................. T 

CiTt-Hiraetinog ...... - 1,2 

L. Glyn Gothi i ...,..•. 3 

%^fAon 9 

'Bajtft ab Rhys 2 

^G^ ab leu. ab D.Vychan .... S 

I:"€ri «b I; ab Lleision .^^ • •• • . 3 

O. Gwynedd i.a 3 

O^WaedDa 1 

SirO.abGwilym 1 



Rob; Dda ,1 

ll. Goch Glyiidyvtdwy .1 

Rob. Clidro ,.;.... 1 

Rhys Cain .^^ • •• . ; 15 

Sir PhyHp'o Emlyn :;;. , . 1 

Sim.- Vychatr •..;.......,..... ]l 

T'udyr Penllyn; .' • .^ • • .^ • . ,1 

Tho.Pewllyn ....;. ;1 

S. Gent. •■••.. .«-•■• •■•.....• 3 

is. Ceri. 2 

W. Cynwal . ; . ; \^^ • ... 2 

W.Iieyn....... .......... .... 25 

'W. ab'S. ab t)avydd -.^ . ... 1 

S. Tudyr. 19 

Tudyf Aled ' ^7 



No. XVII* — A quarto book» of 284 pages, calledLlyvr DolgeUau; 
No. 8, II. wtitten about the year IGOO, and containmg the wocks 
of the following Bards : — 

2b 
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TudyrAled 27 

Rhys Cain • . • .^ 7 

L. Mon •••••• .^ 5 

W. Cynwal 1 

Guto y Glyn 8 

S.Ceri 1 

S.Edward.., • 1 

Rob. Ddu 1 

Tudyr Penllyu 2 

S. Cent 1 

lolo Goch • 1 

S. Tudyr 3 

W.Lleyn 1 

I. Davies 2 

I. Thomas 1 



Gr. ab I. ab li.Vychan ••••.. 1 

Gr. Hiraethog • i 

Gutyn Owain (1 

Hy wel Reinallt ••• 4 

S. OavyddPedlyn .r3 

Mor. Pany • .«, 4 

Day. ab Gwilym • .^ 

Gw. ab Sevnyn • •, M 

Sir Phylip £mlyn .....••r^ 

Gr. ab D. ab Hywel •••••; ,4- 

HywelCilan ^ 

Sir D.Trevor cf 

Sim Vychan • • • ^ 

L. Glyn Cothi H 



No. XIX. — A quarto book, of 610 pages, called Llyrr Dolgell^- 
auy No. 2, written apparently by the Key, Dr. I. Dayies, noflL 
containing the works of the following Bards, besides Trioedd 
Moes and Englynion yr Eryr. 



Guto y Glyn •^^«-»^.... 17 

0. Gwynedd 10 

Hywel Cilan 3 

Sir O. ab Gwilym 2 

Tudyr Penllyn 4 

lolo Goch 6 

W.Lleyn ^ lO 

Huw Arwystl 10 

Gr. Hiraethog ^ • . . 10 

Gutyn Owain , 7 

S* Mawddwy 1 

T. Derilys 1 

JSypyn Cyreiliog • 1 

W. Cynwal 2 

leu. Clywedog '.'.... 1 

leu. Heuliarth 1 

S. Ceri 3 

L. Mon • ^..••.. 3 

Rhys Cain 2 

Tudyr Aled .......: 6 

Llawdden 4 

S. Tudyr 3 

leuan Tew • . 1 

Huw Machno 1 

GrufuddGryg • 1 

1. Dwyd ab LI. ab Grufudd • • • • 3 

Sir Evan o Gamo 2 

leu. ab Tudyr Penllyn 2 

Gr. Llwyd ab D. ab £inion .... l 

C. ab Rhys Trevnant 1 

L ab H. ab U. Vychan.. l 

I. ab Hyw. Swrdwal 1 

Mor. ab I. ab Einion 1 



H. ab D. ab I. ab Rhys. ....... 

Gr. ab I. ab LI. Vychan • 

Mer. ab I. ab Eimon 

6w. ab leuan Hen. ; 

Deio ab leu. Ddu 

O. ab Llywelyn Moel .•••••.... 

LI. Goch ab Meirig Hen 

Huw Cae Llwyd ....••.. 

Mer. ab Rhys 

Llywelyn Moel 

Lewys Morganwg 

D. ab Mer. ab Tudyr. ......... 

lev. Bedo Gwyn ; 

Math. Bromfield 

Hywel Swrdwal '• 

Gutyn Goch .'. 

Mabclav ab Llywarch '. 

Bedo Brwynllys .............. 

L. Trevniit. .^ 

Rhys Penardd. .•......«•• .^ . . 

Rhys. Cynwal ........ ..a^,... 

S. Phylip 

Rob.Ddu 

Mad. Benvras 

lor. Vynglwyd 

leuan ^lydydd Hir 

Cyn. ab D. Goch ^,, 

S. Brwynoe 

leuan DeuTwyn 

R. Goch Eryri « % 

L. Daron ^ ,: 

Tho. Prys . . .^ 

Bedo... : 



8 

•1 

t 

4 

it 
1 
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1 



No. XX. — A quarto book, of 352 pages, called Llyvr Llanrwst 
Rhan 1« written about the year 1640, which^ besides a scale of 
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tunes in page 182, the Awdl y 
phecies at tibe end, contains the 

4*iid3rr Aled • • • .^ 1 

6. Tudyr 6 

!t)ai^. (Main 1 

6. ab Morys •••• ,...«..«^*»* •• 1 

4tob. ttbHywel ••.••••... 2 

^.Ufyu... 1 

t^r.'Hiraetbog ■ 1 

B. Cent ^«...— ..• •••.. 2 

%.. QRy A Cotbi 1 

4>. Nanmor •••^« •.•..••••• 1 

^Bd«>JViaelawr ••«- 4 

4euan Brydydd Hir • 1 

D. ab Gwilym •.••• 1 

JUiysCain .^ 4 

Jeaan Tew -^^ • • • » • 1 

^.Ccri 1 



Coronawg Vaban and other pro- 
works of the following Bards : — 

I. Gethin ab I. ab Lleision . • •■• 
Or. ab I. ab U. Vychan 
D. liwyd ab LI. ab Gnifbdd 
O. abS. abKbys .......... 

Rhys Goch Glyndyvrdrwy . • , 
Mor. ab Ivan.ab Eioioa • • • • , 

Rhis. ab Rob« ab Hy wel • • , 

Deio ab leuan Ddu , 

H. Llwyd Cynval • «.«.• • • « • •., 
Sir O. ab Gwilym 
Men ab Rbys • • • 
Roe. Cyfin ••«.*• 
Rob. Clidro ^^^ • •., 
Gutyn Owain ••* 
lolo Goch ^^.. • • , 
S.Phylip 



• • ••• • • 



• ••••• •-• • • • • 
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No. XXI;— A folio book, of 562 pages, cdled liyyr Caer 
.:^hiln, No. 1, written about the year 1650, and which contains the 
*works of the following Bards. 



DaV. TrefvoT 4 

Dav. Alaw ;;;••.. 6 

Dav; Nanmor ••;. 2 

^av. ab Gwilym; • • . • • • S 

x)av. ab Edmwnd 1 

sGutoyGlyn 21 

Or. Hiraetbog 3 

.Gw. ab Sevnyn ^ • • S 

.Gr. ab Gweviyn 2 

tGr. Gryg 4 

^utyn Owain ...... ••>••••••.. 1 

^y wel Cilan •••• 5 

tHuw Pennant '. 8 

,H. Cornwy 4 

Haw Penllyn • 1 

;Hywel Reinallt 1 

.lor. Vynglwyd ..••..•........• 2 

,'Iolo.Goch ..••.. • 7 

Jnco B^dydd 1 

^!Lew. Mon • 16 

^Uawdden 2 

Iiew.Menai •«.••• 14 

Xiew. Daron ••- 2 

Mor. ab Ivan 1 

Rhys P^nardd ^ 2 

Rob. Ddu 1 

' Rbys Cain • 1 

'W.LIeyn ^ 4 
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D. Llwyd ab LI. ab Grufudd. ... 2 

Deio ab leaan Ddu S 

D. ab Uy w. Vycban , 

0. liwya ab D. Caplan. . . 
G. LlWyd ab Ivan .••••••, 

G. ab leuan Hen 

G. Uwyd ab D. ab Einion . 
H« ab £ini6n liygliw* • . . . 

1. ab H^wel Swrawal .... 
I. Gethm ab I. ab Lleision 
I. ab H. ab. Li. Vycban . 

I. ab Tudyr Penllyn 

leu. Brydydd Hir o Veirion 
Lew. Morganwg ......••. 

Lew. Glyn Cotm 

Llyw. Nloel y Paotri ....• •-•. 

Math. Bromneld 

Rob. ab Ivan ... •« 
Rob. Leiav • • ..« 
Rhys Goch Eryri 

S. Cent < 

S.Phylip 

Sim. Vycban -••••.• 2 

S. Tudyr 4 

S. Brwynog 18 

Tudyr Aled ..^.^ 8 

Tudyr Penllyn ..^^ • .^ 5 

W.Cynwal • 4 



••• •••9 •-#•! 



No. XXII. — A quarto book, of 510 pages, caUed liyrr Caer 
Khun, No* 2, written about the year 1640, which, besides some 



^'' 
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ino(»l mioUissy r^Ugions diBCourseB, and thve^ pieces of TalksuV 
confajiis tiie works of the foUowmg Baxds : — 



».T.u4f •,.- 8 

lolo.Opck * 5 

Tudyr Aled 5 

ILob, l^iav ,,,•,.•.« d 

iew.. Mqo .•.••^••••. 3 

W. Weyq,,, S 

Hu^ C^Q JAwyd . . . . « •• 1 

Crw..ab S^vqyu 1 

T. DwHy^.,,,,, 1 

9* v^.cnP t*»t^%%%9» *••••*«••••• •'■* 

S.GrufuM.,, 1 

Mer.ab Rhy^,tft»t« 3 

p . NAAmor ^^..^t *••'* 1 

Qt, Hiraetbpg • , 1 1 1 

firtttp y .GlyA .•^••«««««<« 4 

HyWHw. *.... 1 

LI. ab Hywel ...^ • . 1 

Haw Comwy • . • • , «»•••• 1 

1), ab Gwilym •..,••« • 5 

B. Gotlech .-• 1 

S. Phylip 

Tudyr Penllyn • * » , 

p. Ah Edinwnd ...•.....«..••, 

rutyfi OWaiih ; . , 

»dk>A^fdi^M ,.. 

[uit Mtfdiifo • • • , 



1 
1 



i 
i 



Cynwrig ah D.. Goch • • • • • 1 

S. Brwynog • • • • .^. » t 

Mor. ab H. Lewys d 

D. DduHiraddug t 

leu. ab Ehyddercb • • jf 

Sir n. Trevor ^ 

Sir Rog. Ofeidad. ...r » ; . '9 

Gr. ab leuan a Lyweni •■«. 9 

Gr.abyrYnadCocb. «...<«..»*' i 

Rob. ab D. liwyd • '^t 

SirO.abGwUym .r... ft 

leu. Llwyd Brydydd • . 1 

1. Gfitbin ab. j.ab LleisioD • • ..« 1 

£d. ab Rbya o Vaelawr • • • 9 

Gr. ab I. ab LI. Vycban ..«.• • • • t 
I. ab Grufudd Leiav .••••.^•,.. - 1 

lor. Vynglwyd 1 

Gwervyl Meebain -. • • • 8 

W. Vychan . . , ..*.... t 

L. Mor^uiwg , 1 

DafV. Epynt i 

Sir Huw Robert 1 

iv. Cynwai:. .;..::: i 

l^ouft'^Frys .:..... , 5) 

Rhis. Cvnwal • « • ••••'••«.«.••• 1 

Quw Arwysil...... •••••«.••• i 



, Np/.^Xltl.— A quarto book, ot 291 pages, called Llyvr Caer 
Rhuiiy . No. . 3, vritten, excepting tfaie 24 -last pages'**, about -Ab' 
jrear 1650> and oontaining the ^orks of the following Bards :— ^ 

Ieu..ab Tudyr Penllyn ..•••... i 

Khi9. ab Hy. ab D. ab Einion . . 3 

J. Qavies Periglor Gartbbeibio . . 4 

Lew. Daron...... ^..^ t 

Gr. Hiraethog • • • • • i 

S. Brwynog 9 

Sim. Vychan • d 

leuan Tew i 

Lew. ab Edward , %, 

S. Mawddwy «<•.....•» i 

Gr. Havren , t 

Row. Vycbaa *'4 

Hum, ab Hywel ^.» s 

Tho. Gwynedd 1. 



|lhi^. Qvpwal »^^ ••.«•;.•«.«. •• 9 

Jlhis. PbyUp«««**i 4 •..#.. 9 

Llawd^pn 

Py w?l ReipaUt 

Tudyr Akd 

|luw. Pennant • 

iy.CyP.^91 

Lew. M^Q^i «....«««4 

|iuw Arwystl 

W.Wpyp .-. 

9. Tudyr • •.,.*... 

Rhy^C9i^. ,*•«.. .»4 — 

S. Qaifi *••«•«« 

Tho, Prya • , 



, Noj XXIV.*— A quarto book, of 192 pages, called Llyvr Caer 
$»hnA,' No. 4, written about the year 1730,' and which contaitis 



* Anyone fK feW dther Arlidea is a copy of the negedatioa between Llywelyn and 
tlie English government. 
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tfie works of the ppetfl of tlkat period^ showing the Aweo in its 
most abject state. 



fiuw Morys , . , 2 

Bd. Morys ^ 

O^Grufudd... 9 

X^'. P&ylip .,. J 

SU Khyddferch . . i 9 

*lichael "Prichard" ..».»%••.-•• 3T 

[athew Oweii ' ,,.*.. * • X 



£lis. Rowland. ..,......•» 1 

Elis. Wyn o Las Ynys 1 

Kob. £d. Lewis • 1 

Eich. Parry ..,...*, $ 

Huw W. rnchard t 

Evan William 9 

Marg* Davies •...'.. t 



1 No« X.XV^-:— A qnarto book^ of 90 pages, called Llyvr Caet 
S^huD,- No. 5) writtefli about the year 1600^ and contaiiiing the works 
4i thelbUowing Berds, with the Englynioa y Misoedd: — 



©utpyGlyn .,,»,,,,.,..,.... S 

D. ab Gvviiyni 1 

Bob. Ddu 2 

S,Tudyr 1 

I>. ab Eduiwnd 1 

O. Nanmor 2 

leuan Deulwjn ••••••« « 1 

M. uo^ irtys . % t % t * f *«-• ••••••••• 14 



P. Llvvyd ab U* ab. Grufudd. , • . 1 

D. ab Robert 1 

Lew. Morgaawg ..«^ • .^ . . 1 

Rhydderoh ab Rhys » ..• . . X 

Mor. Llwyd 1 

W. MyddehoB ft 

$. Brwynog. .....,.••,.••«••••« % 



No« XXVI. — A quarto book, of 110 pages^ called Llyrr Caer 
B'hun, No. 6, written about the year 1005, by the author of it^ 
contenti^, e^cepmug a few E^glynion, addressed to him by othei^ 

S»ets : and this author was the Key. John Griffith, rector of I^Iaii* 
dyynw. in. Mofl. 



•>«•• • •>• • • . . • 



. • •-• »-»i 



• • • 



No. XXVII. — A quarto book, of 677 pa^es, called Llyvr 
Caer Rhun, No. 7, written about theyear 1640, and, there are 
some reasons for supposing, by the poet William Cy nwal. It contaii^s 
di copy of Capt, W. Myddelton's version of the Pgalms, besides 
^e works of Uie following Bards :•»-* 

W. Cynwal 40 

S. Tud^r ., 13 

5. Cent. ..,......'..(,....,... IQ 

lolo Oocb . * f , * . • . . 10 

X). ab £dmwnd ..•,••..,.••.• 6 

Mor. ab Huw Lewis • • , , 

Or. ab I. ab LI. Vychan . . . , , , 3 

6. Jones^ Vicar of Llanvair. ... 3 

Sir O. ab Gwilymi « • 2 

D. Ns^niqor • • « , , . T 

L. Glyn Cotbi ..•,.,, 6 

8. Pbylhj. ...,....,. 4 

Sib ». iVevor Jl 

S^. Vychan ^•••. 9 

VY * j^ ey n •■.. ..••.*•• ..f-*!!* •>« i^ 

%. Birydy dd ffir . , , , 4 

Haw iJeyn . /. ... .— • . . ,,., . .. ^ 

£dm. frys. X.O. Meiriop »«<•.. i 

tier. ab. Rhys • .^t .^^ «•••••-,• • 4 



Huw Arwysd •••• 

Gutyn Owain 

leu. Deulwyn • J — .^^ , •-. 

D. ab Gwilym 

Gr. Gryg ..«.• •••.... 

GwervylMechain , I 
Rhis. Cynwal •••••• 

S. Wyn .......... 

leuan Tew ♦ . .'.'.1«*.« • 



•■■^^ '•■•-» 



. • •>•-« •'#-f • • •'* 



• •-• • • ••• • • 



•.*-• • •■• • t * , 



1 

t 
t 

t 
t 
X 

Ed. Urien ,^.., •.#.... 3 

X 
i 

1 
1 

a 
1 



Huw p^n^ 

Rhys OqcH Eryri 

Tadyr Aled . • . . , 

0. Gwynedd ^.. 

Hob. Ddu 

L. Morgahwg 

Rob. Leiav . . 

Ralph ab Robert •••-•■* ^V* • f •-• ^ 

Lew. ab Edward ..«« • .^ . ^ • « • « . \ ^ 



» •-• ••«>• • •-• * • • • 



••-• • •■• . . •••-• • f-M ^ f ••f 



•<• 
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Hvwel Swrdwal >.^ 3 

Gr. Hiraethog. • .^ • • • • •. 1 

H. Comwy ab Ir. ab Mer. ab Gr. 1 

Mor. ab Hywel ab Tudjr •••••.• 2 

Ed/ab Rhys o Vaelawr 2 

I. ab Hywel Swrdwal 1 

L. ab Gr. ab Hywel •••••••••• 1 

Rhy^ ab Harri o £uas .^^ «:• • • • 1 

Dr. Gr. Roberts ^^^ • • • •-«.• • • • • • 1 

Gr. ab Rhydderch Goch • • .^ . . 1 

Gr. D wyd ab D. ab Einion • • • • 1 

Rob. ab Harri «•• 1 

£d.abRalph 3 

Rhys Ddu firydydd :... 1 

D. Llwy d ab LI. ab Grufudd • • • • 1 

Hywel Aerdrem • . • •- 1 



I. ab LI. ab Hywel ••••••• 

I. Ddu ab D. ab Owain 

Rhys Goch Glyndy vrdwy -• 

lancyn ab Einion V 

Huw Llwyd Cynval ••••.•••/• ' 
Hy. ab Adda ab I. ab Tudyr ^»' 
I. Liwyd Brydydd •••••. .^ ... • 

Row. Vychan, . . ^ •^^•^ 

Gw. ab leuan Hen . • ••*••••«' 

Gr. ab yr Ynad Coch «.* 

Ed. Morys « 1 . . • « . 

S. ab W. Grufudd ....• •. J 

leu. ab Grufudd • • *.^ .ui' 

Rob. Davydd ••...•••.... 

S. ab Hywel • ••... 

Rogf Cyfin . • 



>«• 



No. XXVIII. — A quarto book, of 102 pages, called Caer 
Rhiin Book, No. 8, written about the year 1630, and containing 
the works of the following Bards : — 

Sir D. Trevor .^ ... 2 

leu.' ab Rhydderch ^«.. ^ ••••.••• • 2 

S. Gr. ab Ivan ••..■•.. 1 

Gr. ab Tudyr ab Hywel .••,•• 1 

Rhys ab. Robert •••••••••••-••• 1 

Mer. ab Rhys •••••••• — •• .^ • • 1 

leu. Brydydd Hir ••..••...■,.. 1 

Gr. Hiraethog ••• X 

Piers Llwyd. ••• 1 

Huw Lewis.. •• • X 



xoio vxocn ..«^ . • . .-•-.-. .-« .-.•. * •'• X 

S. Cent »«■• •.••«-•••• ..... .... . • 5 

Hywel Swrdwal •...••'• • 1 

Huw Machno..*^ ..... .^ 3 

«T . Juieyn ........ ..«-. . .-. 9-%-% •-••• i 

L. GlynCothi .^ 1 

Rhys Goch Eryri ........ ..... • • • 1 

D. ab Gwilym .......■.••-.•.••• .. 1 

Tudyr Penllyn 2 

Rhis. Cynwal .•••••••..•«•...• 1 



No. XXIX.-7A quarto book, of 234 pages, called Llyyr Ca^ 
Rhun, Nol 9. written about the year 1600. The Mystery of the 
Crucifixion in yerse takes up 48 pages ; a fragment of the Dialogue 
between the Magi takes up 10 pages, and Catholic devotional 
exercises, about 20 pages, with some pieces by Taliesin. The 
remainder of the book contains pieces by the following Bards : — ^' 

D. Nantnor •^.. ... 2 Uyw. ab Owain ; 1 



Rhys Nanmor .•'...;..•«- • 1 

D. Gorlech . . • • .^... 2 

Tudyr AIdd ••.. 3 

lolo Groch .^. . • • 1 

Rhys Goch Eryri.... 4 

D«abGwilym.... ....■• 2 



Deio ab leu. Ddu .« «•.....•. • 1 

D. Ddu Hiraddug • 1 

Uyw. ab Meredudd % 

Ed.abRhys ^ 

Lly welyn Moel 2 

Rhys Brychan , 1 



No. XXX.— A quarto book, of 100 pages, without a corer^ 
written about' the year 1680. Besides a metrical tale, called Araeth 
y IViirstan, the Lue of CoUen, and some moral Triads, this boo)^ 
contains the works of the following Bards : — 

HuwMorys •..^...■. 10 Ed. Rowland 1 

Rog. Cyfin • . . . 2 Math. Owen 1 



D. Jones. . • • • ••'• • • • • 2 

Row. Vychan 1 

Huw Lewis . • 1 



Ed. Moxys 1 

Ed.Davjdd.........^ t 

Mor. William o Veirion ••••.... 1 
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fium. Day. ab Ivan • • • • ^ 1 

^ichard Esgpb Dewi » 1 

ills, ab I. ab Edward 1 

[uw liwyd Cynval 1 

J^ No. XXXI. — A quarto book, of 100 pages^ without a cover, 

ritCieti about th6 year 16^0, which, besides Araeth Gwgan, has in 
the works of the following Bards :•— 



Gr. Grygiarth -^ • «. •••••• 1 

Mor. Penllyn, ...•- •• 1 

Dav. ab Edmwnd ••••• 1 

ElisabElis........ 1 



S. Tudyr •••••••••• 4 

8. Cent ••.,«« 8 

D. ab Owilym «•••• 8 

TndyrAled ...« ; 1 

Rhys .Cain .• ••••• 1 

TudyrPenllyn • ; 1 



Rob. ab Davydd 1 

Gr. ab.I. ab. li. Vychan 1 

Ed. Ceiriog ..^...•.•^••« 1 

D. ab Rhys. • • • .:,^« «.• ........ 1 

Hywel Cilan 1 

The. Prys ...•.^....^.^...^.. 1 



No. XXXII. — A quarto book, of 222 pages, without binding, 
ibe first 104 pages, beine (poetry, written about the year 1600, and 
Ibe remaining 54 pages, being a history of poetry, are in a later 
hand— about the year 1050. The poetical compositions are by the 
following Bariis : — 



TadyrPenllyn 1 

leu^abT.Penllyn 2 

W.Egwad ...... .^«.« i 

Rhys Naomer & . v^ » • • * • 1 

len. Dyyi •••••.^••« .••• 1 

Z^ Glyn Ck>thi,^^ • ••• •^. « 2 

S. Ceri 5 

Tudyr Aled...^.^..«.*....- 1 

leaan Tew 1 

Uawdden 1 

Sllyi DygaAwy • • ...^ • • • 1 

0. Gwynedd ••• S 

§.PhyUp.-.^......^„..... 2 

~rato y Glyn ...» 1 

law ArwyBtl ...« 1 

K Nanmor •.••,. 2 



• • 



Gw. ab leuan Han 8 

liywelyn Moel .• .^-. ...... . 

D. liwydab LI. ab Grofudd 

Bedo BimynlWs • . • •^- 

D. ab leuan I«Iwyd « • • « • 

leu. ab Dayydd Ddu • • 

leu. ab lA. Moel *•••.■• 

D. ab. Mer. ab Tudyr 

Hyw. ab Sir Mathew 

LI. ab Gutyn ab I. Llydan 

Sir Rob. Myddelton 

Sir Rhys Camo , 

Hywel ReindUt 

Bedo Hayesb 2 

leuan Deulwyn 1 



, No. XXXIII.— -A folio book, of 186 pages, written under the 
direction of Mr. O. Jones by Mr. H. Maurice, being a collection 
of 854 Englynion on the following subjects : Duchan a Dyvaliad, 
S26; Moes, 240; Mawl a Gogan, 168; Arwyddion Hin, 54; 
Cofiei Blynyddau, 34; and Beddargraf, 34. 

No. XXXIV. — A quarto book, of 580 pages, the first 300 pages 
l^ing the printed collection called the Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, 
tod the remainder, written by Mr. O. Jones and Mr. H. Maurice, 
containing the poetical controversy between the Rev. £dm. Prys, 
Archdeacon or Meirion, and W. Cynwal, the poet and herald 
bard, with a few pieces by others, as under : — 

Edm.Prys 36 S. Vychan -,... 1 

W.Cynwal 19 

ieuan Dyvi ••••• 1 

Or.Gryg 1 

S. Mawddwy 2 



leuan Dyvi v* • • # • • 1 

D.Dwyd 1 

Gr. Gryg 1 

Rhys Cf 



;ain 



8 



S.Cain 

L. M organwg 

Gw. ab SoTnyn , 

Haw Cae Uwyd 

D. ab D. ab Madoff 

S. Vychan o Gaer Gai 

D.liwyd .,^., 

Gr. U. ab D. ab Bin Uygliw . . 

S . JVIa V Alwy ..*^ % 

P. U^vd.ab li. ab Grufiidd. . . * 

Gr. ab.L ab U. Vy.chaii 

Hy wel .ab Sir .Matbew •••.•«.»• 

I. ab J3.b. ab Uywelyn 

Bedp.Fbylip Bftch...,....^ 

I. Getbin ab I. ab Ll^ision .... 
D. Bach ab Mad. Wladaidd .... 
leu. ab Haw Cae LLwyd 

t>eio ab lea. Ddu 

Mer. ab Rhys . , , , 

W.Alaw 

W.Lleyn 

XJawdden ^ 

Gutpy:Glyp.,., 

Tadyr FenlJyn. . • • , 

D.Epyp^.. 



• •.•.... 
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2 Rd.Geleu ^^ 

3 HuwDavi ^ 

1 lor. Vyngjwyd ^ d-; 

2 Rob. Ddu ........,* '. " 4s} 

Rhys Brychan • • .^ ••••« ^ 

Gw. Tew ,, »|. .'-' i- 

Rd. Cynwal , yr2 

Haw Conwy r;! 

Rd.Llwyd ^^9'* 

a.abJaywel "#» 

D. ab lancyn . .......^ «:. A^r 

Ralph ab ELobart: •»*•.* oif He 

LI. Goch y Dant ... • . ..^ . • J. 

Hywel Swidwal > #C •''« 

I. ab H. Swrdwal ••••^••••^.^ J^i 
Gw. ab leu. Sen . 4«... •,. .r* ••(•• . X f 
Hywel Dai Liwyd ..•..«•.• ,.«• . 
leu. ab Gr. Leiav . . .^ • . • • . .[•,• 

Sir Roger Ofeiriad 

Hyw6l Reinalit ^'' 

Rd. lorwerth ...•,.••.« ' ^ 

vrr. X i)yi|p ...^ /•••,• •-•I* •••••••• -.* , 

D. ableuan^^^^^. »>••••••.... t ^i 

Rog. Cyfin ,,,..., .^ % 

HywelHir.,t,.r*,.r. .--•,*.. rr 




No. XXXV.— A quarto book, of IM pages, written, about thfe,; 
year 1716, by Mr. RixJhard Morris, who was bom ^ Petofref - 
EiriAn^n Id 1701, and died in the Tower, LohdbA, itt 1776. IJfe^ [ 
contents of the book consist of Carolau, 'Dyri'au, Aw<Uau, 9sAc\ 

ns^tyniOQ, which were composed about .the. times wh«ia thej.ireleiT 
written^ being about 80 different airticles in. number* . . m (oI 

. . • . ....... • ' i!^^ 

No. XXXVl.— A long book, of .350 .pages, but witb vmaifl 
blank leaves, containing the compositiona of the.Late Robert Huglieii» 
of Mon, and of his own hand-writing. . ^ 



j/\ 



No. XXX VII.— A quarto book, of 496 ps«^* written by Mj?, // 
p. Jones and Mr. H. Maurice, containing a collection of 5^7 JSn^^. : 
lynion, and generally denoted by what authors.;, and also .p0ieipfr,v 
and odes by the following Bards : — 

Tho.Prys ...^ 5 lolo Goch 3^ 



JSdtti. t>i^fl , . . 1 

;&.,phyifp , .;. 1 

E.PhyIip 1 

W. Vychtto.^*.. .......... '1 

O. Gwynedd «..•••«..•• 1 

D.Llwyd 10 

O. Twna 1 

Eoh. Ddu 3 

D. Gorlech 2 

Llyw. Owain • • 1 

leuan Dyri 1 



Rhys Goch Eryri •*'; 

AddaVims ...*...., 4iV, 

YBergasi .4', 

H wlcyii ^1 ^. 

W.Lleyn '^ ' 

Ed. ab Rhys o Vaelawr ; . . '*i ' 

Gr.ab D* Vychan ••..••..••.•. o 

leu* Brydydd Hir • • . X 

leut eb Gr. • Vyehau .«..•• '1 

Mer. ab-Rhy6»ii.«%.»» r-.^* ....^ 9 ' 
Sir Huw Pennant •• •-•»» f^d 



. 
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fai. abOKLekhr «««4<%*4««»« 9 Mor. ab Uy welyn *k4»»i i 

U. abCyiiwrigDdv •««( •*i^k« 1 L* GhnCdthi««...*.4iv< bb4«i« -it 

1^« ab li* ab Edayfed ««•%•« ft Sir Rhya o Gamo ••••^•••^•44 i 

14. ab Mer* ab Edntted •*%<»• 1 Dienw • ^i^bik« 4 

IA.abO«ab Cm¥rng«.%««4%».* ft Tbo. abOwain o Lan Elwy ^i^^ 1 

D^ abMer«ab£dQy¥ed«4*4»««^ 1 D. abGwilym •«.•••• •••.•.444 «^i B 

• 

K'b. ^lXXVIII* a ouarto book^ of 69i paces, written hf and 
wder the direction of Mr. O. Jones, generally contajning prize 
^^impositions upon eubjecti giyifti by the Society of Gwyne&igion^ 
with a few extracts from Lewis Dwn's Book of Pe<]U^eesy and a 
slioi^ oolieciioii of ptdterbs, inade by tlie late LewLl Motris. 

No. XXXIX.— A quarto book, of 212 pages^ thtt first IM 
pageti writljSB about the year 1680, and the remainder about the 
year 1750^ Thci coftt^nta lire d^yolionaL nieces composed at aboal 
tfiose periods^ and poMelBsingiit^ nieritr Thev are only iif<orfb ft9* 
ilenring as evid€M;<§ of die Wtiah language being then in a mot^ 
degraded titm thftn in ^y dl3i^ period of onr history. 

Ne« XLt-««Ail O0tat6 hoAi of 286 pages, writMn ttbcm* di« 
fear 1600, and ccint»iiiili|rjite tomjbositionff of liie foUo^sriiig iBahb. 
Thid ih caU^ iAy^i C&et^jDUitiii, No. 10. 

D. ahGwiljfm«<»4 4v<di<.4»ifc«^4 4 M leu. abLL.Vychao. u^^^kt t 

ieiuuxDjid ••»««^#«4«4#44 4<i«. 9 BedoAeTdi»m.»..««.«..«««j44 ' .1 



BadoBHvjalys ««M.^4.44.^*j» HyweLReinallt ji^wi 4 

Todyr Akia4i(,««,»«^^%».i».^ $ Gr. liwydabD.ab Einioil ^4 4i . 1 

D. a]b£dm«aid,«««..w4w«..4i«^ 7 UywelynabGutyn^.^i^.i^itfi. 1 

D«Naomor.**.«..«4^j.B«»4.«*^^.i4 9 Cynwng Gocb.. •••••«. 1^44 w«« t 

6iityBOwaiB.....4.444i».(.4«. d D. liwydabLl^abGrxifudd .% .1 

Rob«Ddu. .••»«^..t.A4444«4%.i« d Gr. abb. Vychaii ......w^vyj i 

lolo.Goch .••••••••4«M#.i«4i 9 I. ab.Rbys.ab Morys ••••«4'V^j. i 

Rhys GocbEiyri* ..•••..•.« .^.^li. S Sir Hywel Hir QVuallti^i.*^..'^ f 

leaan Dealwyn 1 Mer.ab Rbys........w4w .14.V 1 

LKlwdden 2 Haw Cae llwyd 1 

Gfiil)n§»eW- #««!%• 4*»«i«v».. i L.-GI}^CM^.f4.'.ti^v^^«.%ii 1 

Itfo. !fflLl.— An octavo book, of 160 pageft^ catf eJ thyr Caer 
Khmi/ Ino. 11. written about Uie year 1630, and contaLming tbe 
wonfa of the foillowing fiards :— 



I^w.DanHl i)«ff..t»4....«f9» 1 More ab,£dwaf4«.44.4..4iv»i« % 

W. Llwi*^^*.. I Ed.abRalph ^ 7 

W«JEwilyn .^At.iiff.tff.-j^vi .u 1 Riftbi l)dittfb iaii^yii.,4k%« ••vi 1 

*" * *^' 4%.^iftv^« .♦vitfv 4 Gr. ab Gw.G^thiBi V4i w jw.*<4 1 



S«4]^r.^ed,«,.rrr«..«<w«i«« S I^ Ddaab Dft ab Chrtfid* •«• « « •« t 
atoyGlyrt S Sir 15. Trevor .. .!•... .t,...,. I 

W, Cynwal 1 Rob.Leiav •....^.. 1 

O. Gwroadd »»..«t««4«#'«««« 1 RbirsPenartb «i..v.««.r«<«.«. t 

Haw Maahno ^ . « 1 D.Bach .i..^. i.w.iw..* i 

LfeW.Moii 1 U.Nanmor i 

No. XLII.-^An octavo book, of 214 pages, catted Nt^. 41, 
written about the year 1600, and containing pieces by the following 

BardB:^ 

2c 



TudyrAled 8 

D. ab£dmw]id. •»•••• ••.•••«• 11 

Sir D.T66vor. ....^ 8 

D. Nanmor •.....•• 4 

R. Naiixnor •••,••••••••....,. 1 

Llawdden #••....••..•• 1 

QutojGlyn 3 

Rob.Ddo « 

S. Ceii 1 

leono Dy vi 1 
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D. Uwyd ah li. ab Gnifudd* • .^-.'it 

D. ab-Gwilyoi^ •i»f..»# 

1. ab.Rhjrs ab Morys ^•••iiof 

Gr, ah yr .Ynad Coch ••.»,•. •«» ,,;^ 

8. ab.Qywol^.*. «,,««.!^;;f 

Gr. .Vycbao :»^s.j..rh:>9 

Mer. ab Rhys ••* ^^^l^ 

Bedo BrwynUvs •...•; m^j^^ 

Hywel_Remalit ..••...•••• .^ . ,;<,| 



Sir I. Leiav ..••»•«.••.. ,«.^«,. ^ll 

No. XLIII. — A quarto book^ of 240 pages, bound with. Efi 
Dissertatio de Bardis, written by Mr. 0« Jones, and containing 
works of the fi^owing Bards :— - . . . . ^ ;,ai 

Gw. Myddelton • 1 D. Jodes, vieak* of -Lktnvtiir' .': ; v- -ji 




Ifor. ab Huw Lewis ..•••••••• 3 

LBrydyddHir \. I 

BedoAeddreo.,..., ••••• 3 

Huw Ceirioe •• 2 

Inco Brydydd ^^m 1 

Sit Rog. Ofeiriad «•..• 1 

Rob. abDavydd 2 

Hy. ab lolyn •• 1 

Uy. Reinallt ^ ..; - 

R. Nanmor •••• ..^^ • • • 2 

S.Ceri S 

Llawdden 1 

W.Egwad 1 

Iett..Dda y Bibvg ••• 1 

Men Ab Rhys 1 

T.Derllys 1 

SirD^.Owain 1 

lecDyvi.... ••••••••••••'•»•• 1 

SirHyweLDdu 1 

lorweth Beh ■ • •••» •••••••••••• 1 



'>i 



{ 



I. Gethin ab. I« ab lieision 
R.Gr.abHuw . 
I. ab R. I. liwyd 

D. Lid. ab LI. ab Grufiidd 1 '^i, 

leu. MonHen ••••'• \ 

R. Goch Glyiidyvidwy ,v:ii 

H. LLwyd Cynval ...^.... ««^^ ^ 
Gutyn Bach ab Ralph .!...••• ,1- 

Deio ab lea. Ddu '. r% 

M. ab IXjmehn .Goch. • • ••« ^ «-• ' ^4 
Cyn. ah !)• Goch ..*•,••••..•«• *% 
Gr. Lid. ab. D. . ab Sm. Liyj^iw • « .. :f 
L ab Jlv* ah li. Vychan • , • • . ••.,-) 

Llyw. ab. Gutyn «.' ^ 

Gr. ab Gar. Uethin. •••••• «... .1 

Ieu..abT. Penllyn 1 

Gr. ab Meredudd •••• 1 

BleddpVacdd 1 

Gor.Gyriog 1 



Kp. XtlV.— a folio book, of 500, p^g0s,.Tfritten by the BeF^ 
I. Walters, the compiler of ibe English- Welsh Dictionary, and 
containing iJie Works of the C3rnyeirdd and Gogynveihld, or the 
Bards of the early and middle ages, in number 260 pieces. But, as 
the contents of tibds book have been printed in the Archaiology 
of Wales, it is not necessary to enter into farther particulars. 

No. XLV.^-A quarto book, of 440 pages, written by Mr. O. 
Jones, containing the works of the early Bards, in number 101 
pieces; and being printed in die Archaiology, they require not to 
be particularized here. 

No. XLVI. — A quarto book, of 404 pages, written bylblo 
Morganwg and Idrison^, containing yarious historicid docuBMits^' 
Ethical Triads and Poetry, some of which are* printed ia the 
Archaiology* Of imprinted poetry there are pieces by the follow- 
ing Bards: — 

* Mr. Edward WilliamSf and the writer of thb Catalogue, Pr. Owen P«^he.— 
£o.Ta. 






ws 



S-Cent .•........; 2 

TaJiesin ....^ 1 

tCeiinn .... • 1 

tolo^Goch .4*. S 

liawdden • 2 

^r.^'Hireethog , . • , i 

^'udj^Penllyn.. .. •.... 1 

Mabeki^ ab Uywarch. , • i, • • . • • S 

feedo Phylip Bach 1 

teu.* T«w leuano ..•.•..; 1 

tly. ab^'D. ab leu. ab Rhys . . • • S 

Tqw Hynav 3 

^Ifjbdh Glyndyvitlwy 2 

^TJd. ab Rhys ab Rhkard . S 

.leu. Brydydd Hir ..«• 1 

^. jyiawdqwy 1 

p. MachDo • • •«••.... 1 

Putoy'Qlyn 1 

I.. GlynCothi 1 

Ji. MoiigBnwg . . . . , 1 

Merddin ,.,•••.. 1 



• . • • • .-.-. • •■• 
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TadyrAied.....;,...;.^.../. 3 

S.PhyKp ....... 

Rd. Cynwal . . . , 

S.Tudyr 

W.Deyn 

D. Nanmor 

D. ab Bdmwnd . . 
Or. Uwyd ab Ivan 
I. Vychan o Oaer Gai . . , 
I. Gethin ab I. ab Ueision 
Sir Ivan o Gamo . .^ • • • • . 

Roger Bacon 

Y Bergara ...... •••...i 

Goronwy Owain • • • • 

Rhys Goch Eryri 
Gw. ab Sevnyn .^^«.»« 
Gr. Lid; ab LI. Vychan 
Mathew Ovjram • • — • • 
Gr. ab yr Yoad Coch • • 

Rd. PhvUp 

Gwil. ab Gwilym o Von 
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' No. XLVII. — A quarto book^ written by the late Rev. £yan 
Evans, and containing the compositions of the following Bards, 
pesjd^ ft copy of the Gododin of Aneurin : — 

D. ab Gwilym. ••^.^•.. 4 S. Mawddwy ^.^^.....^ 1 

6wflyniTew •••• •••••• 1 leo. Tew leuanc.....^. ,.• 1 

CrutoyGlya ••••.•••• 1 Gor. Owain •••• .^ ••••• ,^. ..«., 1 

fi. Gent«»«. 2 leoan Vardd, E. Evans ••••• ..•• 3 
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CATALOGUE, &c. 
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PART IL— PROSE. 



oidfo. I.«-A folio book, of 445 pages, called Achau, volume 1, 
iffitten by Mr. O* Jones, being the Genealogies of the principal 
lU&ilies of Wales. 

'^Tfto. II. — A folio book, of 406 pages, called Achau, volume 2, 
written by Mr. O. Jones, bemg a continuation of the Welsh Ge- 
nealo^s, with the blazonry of the arms of the ancient families* 



N(K IIL-^A folio boiok, interbaTfid, of 314 WS^$ WifHeii bgr 
W. Williams, A.D, 1086» and contaiHiag the Cdlowmg doeu- 
meuts :— ^ 



t^ ** ]^x^nte 9pm. Ang^ey fficU^ per lohannem de Delves, Anno 2fi^ B 

. l^dwar^ terUi, pqst cootta^un^ An^e, annoq. Donuz^ t9$^*^ 
1^. X^e Charter b^ Nurtli Walff, dated^^ apud Westminsl^rf W^ ^ 
J^^rt^i anf^o legpi uj% vi^e^imo aecundo, A.D. t^T%^ 

5. CAvter SUiu^, gifen bjr J?<}wvd W-— " Teste meip^ 9|mi4 CwnV'^ 

de^qip 4ie Qctp\)ri^ t^Pne r^gni mi octavo, 1469* ^ : > 

^.. A Bull or JLet^er of Pope JviUns «<»«• « drteo|o filip lofcanp^ |iu^l|9s 
caqqi^ico.ec^Ue 4^ J^fistre Kybj Bangorien dioc. — Pfit,,,.«9>>Qp I9- 
. . wpfitipnjs Pominif^e mi)eei9>o ^uinpntesimQ 19:1(9 prtdw B<H Qs^ 
Ijris, P.ontiQcilM m fumo ^TtiQ, 150$/' 

No. fV.-^A folio bpok, of 292 pages, being a Mfiep/Mm^, 
called Y 9*^ Qyi!^9g» vplume), written by Mr. 0# Jon^i^aiid 
P09t8kipi9g> fwpng otb^r *rtiQles, tbe following :^ V ^ 

- 1. OwyaioD, erAadeBt Welsh La w-J^leadioga.. 

9. 6oreoon> e» Most JBitoeilent Things 

9. The Aacient British Kings. 

4. Letters on Archaioiogy and Poeti^. 

3^ E^^^r^^ts (rcnQ I^wis Dwn's Genealodes^ 

6. The Thirt^q Ra^ties of the Isle of sritajn. 

7. Damegion, or Fables, written aboet A.D. 134)0. 

8. An Accoant of the Poetioal Coiitfo«tiay hetweeo ths 9^^ Arahdnaeao 

ft, Acld^tipp^ tft Jh, D9fnt»\ Oi^^ionw, by L. Morris. 

No. V. — A foli^ boolj^, of %01 pi^es, being volume 2 of tl^ 
Miscellany, called Y Gell Gvmysg, written by Mr. O. Jdnes, and 
containing, among other articles, t£e following : — 

1. A Collection of Diarebion, or Proverbs. 

3. Letters, by Rowlands^ on British History. 

8. Revenues of the Collegiate Church of Ciynog. 

4. An Account of Beaumaris. 

5. An Account of the Celtic Remains by Lewis Morris. 

6. A Letter written by Owain Glyndyvrdwy. 

7. The Saints of Mon. 

8. A Chronolof^ of Hum. Uwyd. 

9. Breuddwyd Goronwv Ddu. 

10. An Account of, and the Contents of, Llyvr Coch. 

11. Philological Letters. 

Vz. Welsh Medicinal Recipes. 
Id. The Qistory of Gwaithvoed. 

No. YI. — A folio l^pk^ of 296 pa^es, being Tolnme 3 of the 
Miscellany, called Y Gell Oymysg, written by Mr. O. Jones,' and 
containing, among other articles, the following :— ' 

1. Letter^ frpm the Rev. Ger. Ovraln to L. Morris. 

2. Historieal Extracts fiwai Havod Yohdcgrct 

3. Medicinal Recipes. 

4. Cantreyi ^ Qhypdydau Cyroru, acv Plwyvau. 
{»'.* iiistorical Notices as to A^rie^t Munittes. 
6. Ancient Musio. 
?. Laws of Minstrehgr by Gru. alb Qyw^' 



m 

W a, £itract9 ^nm ike Bfiwd yf:k*y4 PupW' 
.jr.. 9. ITie Charter of Swyd4 y W^m, or CM*. 

10. Ancient Chronology. 
. _ 11. The Meini Hirion of Mft^a^Ufflwri wi <^tol9« 
V^ 18. Historical Nolices. 

IS. An Accoant of Caermarthen Ebt^ddvod* 
^ '"^dl4. Ancient Manorial Claims. 

15. The Seven Ci^nUevp pf MqiSP^I^^* 
^'^ W; The Twenty-four Wqndm rf th§ Wi» ftf Bnttlill. 

, _17« Ancient Chronology of Wales. 
^^%. Hial»f|pal Jlotioe oT Sim. VyaMo, tha Baid 
■^ *^' 1^. A Dst of Welsh Historiographers. 
■'O'*^ SO. The Fifteen Tribes of North Wales. 

14* OfA^riog^ NotiQ9#, 

t^^ TTo. VII. — A folio book, of 171 pages, being yolume 4 of the 
^^^ Mi^Hatiy^ f^tJM Y Oell Q^jnf^ written by Mr* 0« Jones* and 
containing, 

1. An Account of the MS. of Dr* Tho. Williams's Latin-Welsh Diction- 
Wjt ^f ins Aft ori|^i frofn if^cb Pf < J«>h|& Dm^ yublif M hin work. 
S. A Table of the King^i and Princes of Wales. 

3. A list of the Buhops of St. David's IJandav, St. Asaph, Bangor, and 

IJjerf^rj. 

4. The Lords Presidents of Wales. 

5. British Zoology, Welsh and Endish. 

6. Names of Vessels, Welsh aqd Engli^. 

f . l||iitl|ets fop Rivers and Waters; also for lisb. 

8. Husbandry Terms; also of Domestic Animals. 

9. Games ^i Sports. 

10. Nfun^s of Weapons, ^des, and other TMngB. 

11. Historical Notices of the Family of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn. 

12. Chronoloi^. 
IS. Si0vecal PoelMal Pieees by the Cyavehrdd an^ Oogynrekdd; also tlye 

Historical Triads. 

14. Au Es^ay 09 the Penuillipn^v L. JVIorri?. 

15. Terms in Husbandry of 8. Wales. 

16. The Tribes (Five and Fifteen) of Wales. 

17. G^e^p^es of Powj?, 

No. VIII. — ^A folio book, of 286 pages, fairly written, od ipel* 
Inin, ftbout tho year 1400. wbicb is ^ copy of the Ijaw% ^ Hywel 
P4a* "^s copy, beinj; in complete preservation, aiv}, ti^erefor^ 
legible throu^hoqt^ il 1^ record of ^eat yabie. 

If o. IX^— 4. folio book, of 800 pa^, written by Mr. Hudk 
Manriee, by tlie direction of Mr« 0. Jones, boing 1^ copy or a 
valuable Manuscript on vellum, written in the year 1846, and 
called Llyvr Ancr Llaii^ Q^wi Brevi, wkkh h now i* Hm Wbrwy 
of Jesus College, Oxford. The oQOl^nts ave as fpttQwa^-m 

1, IU»cidiMr> heilig a Oif|k)g;«^ ll^tive^ ?i Jst^fitif^x aad b» ScbolQ^t <}» The- 
olggyt US pages,, 

2. Mai yd aeth Mair i Nev. 14 pages. 

^ © wrawl Gh«M» 0? Divm I^rvo. a pagflt. 

4. Perlewygao, or filtacies. 20 pages. 

5. Ach Dewi» or th» Qtomlonftat S. DaTi4* ^ pogM. 
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6. Buchedd BeuBo> or the Life of St. Beuno. 1£ pages* 

7. A Dialogue between Adrian and Ipotis. 15 pages* 

8. The Doctrine of the Trinity. 4 pages. 

9. At|irawiaeth Pawl am gremu 8 pages. 

10. Pwyll Y Fader. 7 pages. 

11. Breuddwyd Pawl. 10 pages. 

12. Rhybudd Gabriel. 1 page. 

13. Evengyl leaan, or the Gospel 6f John. 5 pages. 

14. Hanes gwlad leuan Vendigaid. 11 pages. 

■•i 

No. X. — A folio Tolmne of Letters, called Lljrthyrau ac Am- 
rywion. >' 

No. XI.— A folio Yoliime of Letters, called Lljrthyrau y Mor- 
,risiaid» 

No. XII. — A folio volume of Letters, called Uythyrau y Mor- 
risiaid. 

No. XIII.— A folio T6lulne of Letters, called Uythymu ac 
Amrywion. 

No. XIV.— A quarto yolume of Letters, called Uythyrau ac 
Amrywion* 

No. XV. — A quarto yolume of Letters, called Uythyrau ac 
Amrywion. 

No. XVI.— A quarto Tdame of Letters^ called Uythjrfaa a^^ 
Amrywion. • . - *) 

No. XVIL — A quarto yidume of Letters^ called Uytbyraii^ 
Amrywion. 



.^ 



No. XVIII.*— A quarto volume of Letters, called Uythyrau J^^ 
Morrisiaid. 
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No. XIX* — ^A quarto vidume of Letters, called Uythyrau y 
Morrisiaid. 

No. XX. — A quarto book, of 376 pages, written by Mr. O. 
Jones, which contains a copy of Henry Perry's Bhetorie, printed 
in the Greal*; the Genealogy of the British Saints, the Triads o^ 
&e Isle of Britain, Ethical Triads, and a few pieces of the early 
poetry, printed in die Archaiology of Wales. In addition to these 
It contains the following articles :-- 

1. A Letter from W. Salusbury to Gr. Hiraethog. 
S. The Five Royal Tribes of Wales. 

3. The Oration of lolo Gocb. 

4. Four pieces of Poetnr : one by Mad. ab Goronwy Gethin, A.D. 1404; 
one by Gr. Ud. ab I), ab Einion ; and two others, ano&ymons. 

No. XXI.*-A quarto book, of 244 pages, written by Un O. 

• A Welsh magudDe, pobliabed fmm 1805 to 1607.— £d. Ta^ 
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JoD^Sy hvH with some blank leaves at tke ehd. . It ecmtains the 
foUowmg artides :-^ 

1. British names of Men and Places. 

$. Botanical namesy Welsh and English. 

3. A short Chronology. 

4. A Catalogue of the Hengwrt MSS. 

5. Mangovion^ or Historical Notices. 

6. A Fragment of the Mabinogi of 

7. Saith Doethion Rhuvainy gan li. Ofeiriad. 

No. XXII.— A quarto book, of 247 pages, written by Mr. H*, 
Maurice, for Mr. O. Jones, containing the following articles : — 

1. The Grammar and Laws of Versification, by D. Ddu o Hiradd- . 

og, page 1 to .' • •« • • 100 

_ l^Do6bartby7 Gelvyddyd ..••• • tOO 

' 3; The Statute of Minstrelsy, by Gr. ab Cynan ^ '.,,, 1 14 

4. Prosody and Punctuation . . • , . . • 118 

5. The Graduates of the Caerwjs Eisteddvod ' 130 

" " d. "Aimym Daw, or Conversation by the Fingers. •••••• 135 

T. Cadwedigaeth Cerdd Dant . . . . . ; IST 

8. Clod Ceidd Davawd ac ei Dechretiad * 153" 

- 9. Amiywion • . . . • . •• •-«^««* ••••... « t47 

No. XXIII.— -A quarto book, of 534 pages, written b^ M^f^ 
H. Maurice, being a copy of Meddygon Myddvai. 

» - * 

No. XXIV.—- A quarto book, of 142 pages, being a copy oC 
the Cbmiiele» called Brud y l^yaogion, by Caiaoawg o t«ao- 
carvan. 

*Nol XXV.-^A quarto book, of 776 pages, written, by Johtt 
Jones o Geili Lyvdy, in the year 1608, being a Chronicle of Bri- 
ti^sh, from die eariiest times io the r^ign of James I. and compiled 
by himself. 

V N«; XXVI.— A quarto book, of 130 pages, written by fha kte 
Robert Hughes, containing Letters, and some of die poetteal ceoi* 
positions of the Rev. Goronwy Owain. 

No. IXXVII. — A quarto book, of 302. pages> written in the 
year 1575, containing the following articles :*- 

1. Manachlog yr Yshryd Glan. 

2. Pymtheg Arwydd cyn Dydd y Varn. 
S. Evengyl Nichodemus. 

4. Y Sakh Bechawd Marvawi. 

5. Saith Weithred y Drugaredd. 

6. Hanes Titus Vespasian. 

7. Saith Doethion Rhuvain. 

8. Hanes Sylvester. 

9. TrAethawd Tair Cainc Prydyddiaeth. 
)0. Dedd? Grofudd ab Cynan. 

11. YBreninoeddo Gwlen, ac y GrogUth, a metrical legend, of 240 
£n^in[iion, bj lorwerth Vyoglwyd. 

12. Eight f^ieces of Poetryi 
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Ko< XXYIII.-^A qwkrto boA^ of SM psgis^ Writfeei «b9«| 
the year 1650^ and containing the foUowing articloi t*^ .:, .O 

1. Meddyginiaeth : Medicinal RiedtMis. .-^Ji^q 

8. Botanvy Welsh and Latin. -, of>iq 

3. Diarebion : Proverbs. . , h>M^ 

4. Meddy^niaeth : Medicinal Rddp^s. 

5. Nine pieces of Poetry. VT 

6. Meddyginiaeth : MecUchnd Recipes* , '^. i j 

No. XXIX.— -A quarto book, of 192 pages, written about t&l^^^ 

J^ear 1650, and ^ontainiiig, beside^ 16 pieced at pc^^tiy, mdrd"^^^ 
ess niittilated, tbe fdlldwifig artiddSt ^— > 

1. Buchedd Mair Magdalen. . 7' >« V..^ 
«. Tridedd Moes; ''^ , 

3. YiAdajrdaaidohttwyhodaedi," . , '. iti 

4. Bacbedd St. Margaret. 

. ^. TiaeehdWddrGreVjrad. ^. "^ 

il^d. XXX.^^A Quarto book, of 144 pageS) wriiieti aboot ike 7(i 
year '1 Wo, being a Treatise caUej Yr Ynya l>4ynawl, or Ite^^l 
HuniAn Man4> andwhiiji seefu?. to. be .a tmnslatioa froM an En^ 
glish work, which is dedicated to Six Thomas Thynne by .the au- 

ibor, ftichard Bernards C&et Rhaa. 

No. XXXI. — A quarto book, of 392 pages, written about the 
f^tLfWM, blAig a eoli^ctioli of ^eilealagie]^, and « IVeati^ -oni; 

tbi€i)Af^ et Amotiai B^y&igs, by D. AbThf^asD nbiiym^:^ 

No. XXXII. — A quarto book, of 144 pages, written by Tj^r^ 
M4 flfattticd) b^t^ H«C«s IKar^d, lit the stwy of" Dai'^sw '\ .j- 

N^ XXXIII.-«A. qilarto boek» cf 168 tegte, wiitteii abontf 
the year 1600, being a collection of Medical Recipes. .r.t 

NowXXXIY^^A qnarCtf btn)k# of 166 pagfts, uTtitt^ft by ihe^:r 
TUm^i%Axti Pryi^ in ikm yeHr 1629y alid MHaimng the fiblknv^ng 
documents : — - /: 

1. Am diredd a dyledogion Powys : Of lands and Proprietors in Powis. / ^' 
^. Att Ift^IHcetb Cacif Llemi : Of tb« £afidoi^ of £;fa«st«/. ' '^''^'^ 

3. Cantrevydd a Chybffdaa Cyura: the Hundtcdt and Tftbih^ at 

Wales. ■ ''VT 

4. Gosodedieaeth D;^vnwal : The InstitutioB of i>yvn^M. . .GOBI 
5r Rbandiredd Meibion Cunedda : The ^Possessions 0^ the Sons of Cun- 

edda. ^-jr 

6. Binesydd, Cantrevydd, Cymydau, a t^hlwyvau Cymru \ IKe Towns! r 

Hundreds, Wapentakes, and Parishes of Wafe». ^^^^"^ 

7. The Counties and Bishopricks of England^ with the number af t^arlahcts '^^^ 

in each, out of the Register of Llanarmon in lal, 

8. I^pbeg liwyth Gwynedd i The Fifteen Tribes of Hor^ Waks* '^ 

9. (genealogical Extracts from the Book of Gatyn Owain. 

10. A grant of Feofment from the Commissioners for Bromiielfl and |a), 

and Ketums of Rentd. 

11. An Order how the Rents of firomfield and lat ate to he ptid. ' ' 
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r^XXXY.-'A quarto booky of 240 pages, written by Mr^ 
O. Jones, being a copy of a book by Moses Williams, in two 
parts, of Repertorium Poeticum, wherein the first line of each 
piece and the initials of the names of the authors are giyen ; and 
Poetarum Nomina. 

No. XXXVI.-^An octavo book, of about 290 pages, called 
Uyvr Caer Bhun, No. 16, written about the year 1600, and con- 
tauil^ Medical Recipes, intermixed with fM>me pieces of Poelary, 
but^^Q^mutilated as not to be legible in general. 

a - k • 

No. XXXYII. — An octavo book, of 348 pages, being Gramad- 
eg S. Yychan, or the Grammar of S. Yychan, and apparently of 
his own hand-writing, about the year 1680^ 

No. XXXVlII. — An octavo book, of 420 pages, being a 
transcript of the Book of leu. ab D. ab leuan Goch Saer, made 
by the Bwrd Hywel ab Sir Mathew, in the years 1576 and 1578. 
Its general contents are the following : — 

li l)iarebion : A Collection of Proverbs.* 
2« Trioedd Ynys Prydain : Historical Tiiads. 

3. Trioedd Arbenig : Moral Triads. 

4. Doethineb y Cymry : Maxims. 

^iSonie Moral Pieces of Taliesia aodAaeurin. , 

6^. Tri Tbl ws ar Ddeg : The Thirteen Ranties of the Isle of Britain. 

7. Soglynion yr £ryr ac Arthur. 

9. 'Cynneddvau Meddwdawd: The Qualities of Druiikenness. 

9. Hyd a l}ed Gog Magog : The Dimensions of Gog Magog. 
lO:* On the Trinity. . . 

11. Ymddyddan Adrian ac Eppig. 

13. Ymddyddan rhwng Selyv ab Davydd BrO))hwyd a Marcholphns : I^ing 
•^'^'iSolonion and Marcholphus. . ... i : . 

1$. Explanation of the Calendar in Versie: > • 

14. Astrology. 
15* Awgrym Llaw : Discoursing with the l^ingers. 



!•. » 



No. XXXIX. — An octavo book^ of 298 pages, written about 
the yeajT 1600, by Owain Jones, being a Welsh and English Vo- 
cabulary. Caer Khun. 

i 

> 

No. XL.— A quarto book, of 158 pages, written about the year 
1600, being a collection of Medical Kecipes. 

No, XLI.-XLV.— A part of Osterfald on the Bible, in five 
volumes, translated into Welsh by the Rev. Evan Evans, and in his 
own .j^and-'writing. 

No. XLVI.«— A quarto book, opening long-wise, of 286 pages, 
written by Edward Lhwyd, being " Nomina Virorum et Eaemina- 
rum Propria, e — 

Camdeni Britannia. 
Camdeni Relliquiis. 

2d 
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^"Versteg&nb. 

^ Chron. Saxon. Gibsoni. 

Groldasti Andquit. Alamaa. 

Fr^cic& Nom. lunii in Willeram. 

Procopio. 

Kiliano Duflso, ad Calcem Dictionarii Teuconici. 

Ludolphi Rotteri Auctaiio Nom. Propr. et ex aliis Autoribus baud paocis. 

No. XLVII. — An octavo clasped book, written by Mr. Oweik 
Jones, containing yarious Historical Notices. 

No. XLVIII. — A small paper book, octavo-folded, being W. 
Lleyn's Vocabulary, copied by Lewis Morris. 

No. XLIX.-* Seven memorandum-books of miscellaneous aiticlesy 
of no great consequence. 

No. L.*— A quarto volume of miscellaneous articles, of no great 
value. 

No. LI.^A folio volume of miscellaneous articles, of no great 
value. 

No. LII. — Five folio paper books of Indexes to the Poets, 
giving the subject, the first line, and the name of the author of 
each piece, written by Bfr. O. Jones. 

No. Lin. — ^Thirteen quarto paper books of similar Indexes, and 
written by Mr. O. Jones. 

In addition to the foregoing Catalogue, there are two folio and 
eighteen quarto Manuscripts, for the most part relative to Natural 
History ; and, therefore, being not particularly upon the subject of 
Wales, or its history, it was not thought necessary to give a de- 
scription of their contents. Many of them appear to be in the hand- 
writmg of Edward Lhwyd. 



BND OF VOL. I. 
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No. XXXV.— A quarto book, of 240 pages» wiHMl by Mr. 
O. Jones, being a copy of a book by Moses Wil^ams, in two 
parts, of Repertoriiun Foeticum, wherein the first line of each 
piece and the initials of the names of the authors are giYeii; and 
Poetarum Nomina* 

No, XXXVI.— An octavo book, of about 290 pages, called 
Uyvr Oaer Rhnn, No. 16, written about the year 1600^ and con- 
taining Medical Recipes, intermixed with some pieo«t of pQetry# 
but so mutilated as not to be legible in general. 

No. XXXVII.— An octavo book, of 348 pages, b«iiig Gramadr 
tf S. Vvchan, or the Grammar of S. Vychan, and apparently of 
Ms own hand-writing, about the year 1580. 

No. XXXVIII.— An octavo book, of 420 pages, being a 
tiaascript of the book of leu. ab D. ab leuan Goph 8aer, made 
by the Bard Hywel ab Sir Mathew, in the years 1676 and 16T0. 
Its general contents are the following : — 

S. Diarebion : A CoUecdon of Proverbs. 
^ 2. Trioedd Ynys Prydaiii : Historical Triads. ^ 

' 3. Trioedd Arbenig: Moral Triads. 

4. Doethineb ▼ Cymry : Maxims. 

5. Some Moral Pieces of Taliesin ^od Aneurin. 

6. Tri Thlws ar Ddeg : The Thirteen J^rities of the Isle of Britain. 

7. Engjlynioa yr £ryr ac Arthur. 

8*. Cvaneddvau Meddwdawd : The Qualities of Drankenness. 
9. Hyd a lied Gog Magog : The Dimensions of Gog Magog. 
10. On the Trinity. 

' ■ian njc EoDiff. 

Bropbwyd a Marcholphus : King 

13. Explanation of the Calendar m Verse. 

14. Astrology. 

15. Awgrym Llaw : Discoursing With the Fingers. 

No. XXXIX. — ^An octavo book, of 298 pages, written about 
the year 1600, Irr Owain Jones, being a W^h and English Vo- 
cabulary. Caer Khun. 

No. XL. — ^A Quarto book, of 158 pages, written about the year 
1600, being a collection of Medical Recipes. 

No. XLI.-XLV.— A part of Osterfald on the Bible, in five 
volumes, translated into VFelsh by the Bev. Evan Evans, and in 
his own hand-writing. 

No. XLVI.— A quarto book, opening longrvrise, of 286 pages, 
written by Edward Lhwyd, being ** Nomina Yirorum et Femi- 
narum Propria, e — 

Camdeni Britannia. 
Camdeni Relliquiis. 

2 D 
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Chron. 5axo«» Gibsani. 
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Crolclasti. Anti^uiJ^. Alaman. 
Prandc&'Nom. Itinii iti Wilfertim. 

• _ ■ ■ 



PVocOpitr* 

Kiliano Duflaeo^ ad Calceni Dictionarii Tuetonici. 

Ludolphi Rotteri Auctario Norn. Propr. et ex aliis Autoribus baud paucis. 

"'*«... . . 

Ncty XliVli.-f^Aii octeTO clMped boodk, written} Ify Mt^OwM 
fmieihi GsoDteiiBitg vmiouh HiH«f ic«l Notioes^ 

No. XLVIII. — A small paper book, octavo-folded, being W. 
Id«jrii^9-VodBbuUry^ copied by I^ftWiB Morm^ 

No.XLtX. — Seven memorandiwir^book^of miseeUaDteoiitf MtioLeB, 
of no great consequence. 
■*' - * " • . ' ' . . 

K«. L^-^Aqnarto volume of Btescell|LiiiM>u« astiekfi;Kof nagrasl 

No. LL — A folio volume of miscellaneous a^cle^9 of no great 
value. 

No. LII. — Five folio paper books of Xi^exfs to the Poets, 
giving the subject, the: first .li^e, antl the name <^i tbe aulfaor of 
each piece, written by Mr. Oi Jones. 

No. LIH.— Tfairteeii'tftiartoiiaperbooks^of stttiilarlttd^xeiiiy and 
written by Mr. O. Jones. / • 

In addition to the foregoing Catalogue, there are two fotio' and 
eighteen quarto Manuscripts, fof the most part relative to Natural 
History ; and, therefore, being no4 particularly on the suli^ect of 
Wales, or its history, it was not thought necessary to give. a de- 
scription of their contents^.- Many of -fnevn appeaf t<^be ]q< the 
writing of Edward Lhwyd., 
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** YmDRECH CASWALLA|W|f A IXVOEDS YnYS PkYDAIN YN RR- 

BYN Y Rhuveiniaid* :" 
Testun Cymdeithas y Cyvmr^dorian yn Ltundain, iS^i 22, 1823. 

Gan y Parch. Walter Dav|b^.' ' , 



Am hen oesoedd mae hanesiaedi, o Iwyr 
Alarus ystyrifieth — 
£r Adda ac £ya gaet& 
Hyd heno diwahaniaeth I 

Rhyvedd geUnodd gelyfiiaetfc cl^jrnion 
A doniaii g\^ym>ddeth f * 

Rhyw vilain nwyd rhyvelaeth 

O Abred caeth ^te^th tfdwythig \aMi Wjn, 
Hynty Hew !ifi!€a»igt, - 
Am roi ynghyd deu-vyd digt 
Yn un annwjtt wenwynig ! 

* << An Ode on the contest of Casi^ella^iniis and tfrefn'ces 6f BHtaIn ligimM 
the Romans :" By the Rev. WALfift DityiB»f 4»€ Miuvrmr. Thiir Ode 'gaifl«d tie 
prise medal of the society ^in Ma^f 1833,-^£d. Ta . 

t « Y Hew rhuadwy"— 1 Pet. v^ 8. , . 

^ << Dftu-Tyd''-*Kbuv>tc ttfem. . . , 

« 
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Arraethodd, gyrodd dan gel ei elod 
I hwyliaw cyrcbryvel — 
Er oes y craf Amraphel * 
Uanw byd vu eliylion Belf ! 

Ymrwyyaw, O iBor ryredd ! 
Wnae haid o «lyiiioii hedd ; 
Lliiyddioii mwya'n Uwyddi^t» 
Ayiach wj^, oedd vwya'u chwant; 
Ni charai gwlad oedd «ad ryddy 
A Uawn, mor byw ya Uonyad ; 
Rhaid oedd ymostwng i'r iau, 
Neu ludded dialeddau. 

Priv-radau mal gemau gvnt, 

RhiBweddaii, eurtan oeddynt ; , 

Dynodenty d^newidiad, 

" Veibion Dow" o nev, Ben Dad ! 

Ond hy^war veib dynion 

Yrai 'u had o'r ddaiar hon, 

A Dwydau rhy niweidiol 

I ddyii trawsy ddaent ar eu hoi— 

Ymravael, er mawr ovid, 

Rhwng pob gradd, a Uadd, a Uid ; 

Och ! Rhyddid, a'i chwaer Heddwcb, 

Gorweddent, llech,ent> mewn Uwch : 

Lladd Cariad ft rhuad rhoch, 

Goralai y Ddraig Voloch ; 

Trugaredd diorseddwyd, 

Trwy lymder Creulonder Iwyd ; 

UnioDdeb yn ei wendid^ 

A ga'dd ei ladd gan ddu lid : 

Cyviawnder, ciiaWendith^ 

Gan vaint yr haint o bob rluth, 

Ehedai o'r byd hudol 

I'w haddey^ wen nev^ yn ol 1 1 

" Trechav treisied — gweiddied gwan" — 
Oedd reol— i ddirywiaw anian ; 
Mynai wr hyr mwy na'i ran, 
A'i rwygo o law *r egwan. 

* ^ Anurapliel breniD Shmr."— Gc&ef. xri. 1. Pedwar brenfaiyftarbya pttmp. 
ftftn yw 7 Ajrtl cyntay ar f^oy a chadw. 

t ^* £UyUoa BeL''— 'Demons, or fiends of war. 

I . e t yirgo caede nmdentes 

Ultima coeleatiun tenas ^«lr«a reliquit. 

Ovid, Metam. I. y« 149. j 
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Cai Ninupod «i glod 4'i gMfd, 
Llethaiy e grypai, bob gradd ; 
M ynai a vMdiai ei yvda, 
Daliai a Tyddai i'w Todd. 

Mai cornwyd j nwyd hwn aetb 
I anbwyliaw dynoiiaeth: 
Vod y byd anlmrryd hwn, 
Uawenai can-lhi Annwn. 

Oesau hirion y bu Assyriaid 

Yn bobl enwawgy a BabiloDiaid ; 

Bu orsedd dro i Beraiaid rhwysg lydaOy 

hyn bu draian byd i Ry wiaid : 

Yoa T9tj anwar lu Rbureinig 

Va yn flangell chwerw — ^traed y ddelw ddig I 

Teyrnasoedd larawai yn ysig, 

A'u rhoi i gadwyn yn rhwygiedig. 

1 lyw y yyddm lo uvyddaT, . 

Heb (ienrysg, newn addyag niwyoeiddiav f ; 
Ond Ueiddiaidy gormesiaid grymusaT, 

bawb eraOl o^dynt bybyrav. 

Uwch llawr na Uyr ni bu gwyr garwaeh, 
Ni bu ar leu daeren eu dewrach, 
Ni bu, gwyr enwawg, neb gywreiniacb, 
Cor yw i'r oesoedd, na'u cyvrwysach, 

1 bob bro dan y rhod y rhedynt, 

A mawredd Iwydd eu myrdd a leddynt, 
Yn diva y devaid, Oaliaid gynt, 
AUidhy addig — Ilewod oeddynt. 

Caisar anheddgar, ft 'i hyddgwn diriaid, 
Gyrai weitiiaid i gaerau annwn ; 
I Oalia i hela dae hwn — ^neb mwy ! 
liwydd Tu i'w otddwy — lladdai vyrddiwnt. 

* *^ Tnudd J ddelw/* — ^Coesau a tliraed y ddelw hynod yn mreuddwyd Nebu- 
chadonoflor oeddynt o liaiani a pliridd ; ac yn oi deongliad Daniel yn arwydd- 
ociol o'r bedwaredd unbenaetli, sey Amherodraetib y Khuyeiniaid. Dan. ii. 40. 

t Y geirda hwn a berthyna i'r milwyr Rhnyeinig tra parhaodd y llywodmeth 
ya meddiant swyddogion.hlynyddol (Connuliakl). Ond wedi i'r Caisariaid 
ddymchwelyd y Uywodraeth wladol, aeth y milwyr yn avreolaidd, i wneud yr 
hyn a yynent ; i ladd nn amherod, ac i osod arall yn ei le, yr hwn a rpddai 
iddynt Twyay o wobran. 

t ** Uaddai yjrrddiwn." Dywed Plntaroh i Iwl CaiBar, mewn yspaid naw 
nlynedd, vrwydraw & thri n^iddiwn o drigolion cn'^lad 6U ; o ba nu y 
Baddawdd on. rayrddiwD, a jnyrddiwn arall a gynnierodd yn garcharorion i'w 
gwertha yn gaefliion. 
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Prydain chwpkii jsi hadaia a tediidd 
At y Galiaid gwet|iiaid«-7a fweffoddv 
Tarianau vil trwy ,teB rodd-rr-heb vjraw^ 
Tros Lydaw* rhag y trait a.lfidodd. 

Dechreu rkyvel a'dyeliryi^ ' ^ 
A gw3rth hir vu y gsirai^ bya ; ; 
Eirth rhy-chwyroy goarUuBolnrr 
Dinisydaentdrosydwr;: 
Deuenti Brydain dawel,' 
Gyd 4 bryd gwaedlyd lieb f el. 

♦ 
Bwriad Oaisar a'i vlir vyth, 
Na chevid o ryddid rith; . 
Ond troi 'n g^lad a'i Had i'r llwth, 
Fw dwyn i dihinc dan y drdti). ^ 

Daeth y gair hyd Wytkf a^Grwantt, 
Hy-rwydd goel; — ^myrdd a'^ gwylient* 

Acw i vorra 'n hyv i'w cyrwrwoA^ * 
WeTa'ii ynagasg^u lu o lewod,, 
Bleiddi&id aerva 4 bioadd dl-twvodf 
Picellauy b»rau-r*^wfo yn baWri. 

Oni ddywawd Hen Ddewia 
Armes ei vynwes o'l vin? 
Dan ddar, y Dewm-dderwydd^ 
Di vai y troseddai 'i swydd; 
Cyhoeddus swyddog beddwch 
Codai 'i lais rbag y traiat <fwqh>— -+-*• ' 

** Cain Cynnwyre-^rhe a' rhavd 
Cyn,y nos y»bydd £osa^d' •' • 
I wan fydd ui weinia fawd. 

" Cain Cynowyrfs cypn^' i^ffrn. 
O rbwyfiU;rir cyr«h^ yr efllr»iffl-r- 
• Dial neF a'i deil yn Aft vm ' 

" Cs^in Cyipiwyr^ l>|rf ^ hrw 
Yn liawn o enwpg yaitchogion-Tr 
Liwydded HU rhajf tliiydd y ddn. 

" Cain Cynnwyre bore o bwys — 
!nbodder-r-pid typge^ yby-davry^ 
Ystrywgar Gaisar i'r gwys ! 

• " JJydaw." Letavia, sev rhan o arvofdiredd Frainc^ a enwjr Pin^daj^ 
Vechan — Bretagne— Brittany— >Armorica ; y parthan nesav i Brydain Ynys; 
a'r trigolion mown cydnabyddiaeth a masnach &'u gilydd yn y dyddiau hynny. 

t « yny« Wyth,'' Ule of Wight. % « Gwent," Caint, Kent. 
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*< CynhyrreFtufTAyen tyi!ghedr«nau,' 
Cynhyrver ! nas gw^krtintMrWB g<c^tni, 
Ond trwy wynias rysgyr y taranau 
Yn saethu asg^llawg velltawg vcflltati— , 
Gorchest aimwn! grydhiastl&Qftti '^'Unal^i 
I roi gwall ingawl o twyg fvr llongaa ! 

*' Yn y mor y cladder Amherod, 

Ei wedd stir* a*i awy^d i sorod ; 

A*i vawr vyddm, vu hir ryveddod, , 

Mwyu^ ryvelwylr, Vt mor vflod. 

** Ymladdwn — ^pe mwy ei liiyddau, 
Er gwarchad rhag dyeithyr gyrchau 
Y tudwedd ennillawdd em tadau — 
Ni biau'r ynys hon a'i l)reinmati1 

" Ymnerthweh, chwyrn gedyrn, yn gydwedd^ 
Taerion a'ntwrwtorwn o'n ^redd — 
Weilch Ysfflyyaeth ; maeih -chwi a-i medd-^ 
Hedwch gmeMwck — ^^vmi^ftk ygelan^d. 

.iBjliy«hwyriajn^r*-*' ' 
Clywav drydar immne^ 'OalBto-^ • 
Mor yn gvrysatt t ' > . : 

Ymarvo»gw«^ — ^brygiwcli— fhedv^di— 
Na arbed^iT'eh wyr y badiuii.'" » 

Bwrient o bell gawod bioellau — ' ' 

Llayar awyr gan -ea baollevauiy > - I 

Dwr na th6n qa daiar m thaiJir^levocUi > 
Adlevodd— nes .ctjpML lata y cr«igtai I ! ? 

Ergryy ^efgiA ' * ' ' 

W^g ddyyyagi 

Pyfeiy*5*ii.>«wibtounir«iili — = 

Plaid am «riid 

Plaid f^ia ryddid 

A diodid eu diwydvv^aith.i 

Dewr k dewr ya cyd-ymddrftw« — ^ 

Cledd wrth gledd yn ynigoluddkMr< — 
Myg vpyr enwog ya ymgreiniayr— • 
Gwaed a heli gw«di «u huliaw. 

Ond body gresyndod yw son 1 
Milwyr y dyrnau moelionf^ 

* « M w«!d BUT * Yji ol y nnniau ar gadw o -wedd Caisar, ^Itrg ditjh, 
8elgraf» oedd ganddo. 

t •*!iffitryr y dyrnau iJao<&lioii.** << Apud Britannos rndla lorfcanuii galea- 
I'mnve tegmina." Tacit, Annal, L. xii. 
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Beb belniiaw'o ejiimw owrM 
. BJiiv^ agwrdd o arro^oQr 

Na buasenty ein byw-weision, 
Yn gyd-rhedawl ewn gatrodion, 
A llurygauy UavnaT UyTnion, 
Amlwg olo mat eu galon ! 

Caisar ceisied bob gwag-goned, 
Ond na voled doBiau 'i rilwyr 
Uwch y Brython — ^mawrTrydigioDy 
Dewrion, noethion, heb driniaethwyr* 

£r y glyw vu oreu'i glod, 

Er ei vyddin ryveddod — 

Gyrai ein milwyr gorwyllt 

Lu CaiMT mewn gwasgar gwyllt — 

£i longaUf mewn hwyl angor, 

Rhoent achles ym mynwes m6r — 

IV derig foediffion 

Newydd da oedd nawdd y din ! 

Caisar Gawr ! mawr ym inhob modd^ 
I dir GAl draw a giliodd; 
A'i holl enwawg lidiawg Iwyth 
O'r adwyth a gyd redibdd : 
Rhedent, mal hyd marwydos 
Gwnai cywion ]rn eigion nos ; 
A'r vath vrys o'n hynys ni 
Yr hwylient dros y6r belt ! 
O gwnai lloer gynneu ei llad^ 
Haul ni welai en fawyiiad* ! 

Owae Galia o'u gwg eilwailli ! 

Gwae ! Gwae ! ym mbob mail o'li gwaitb ! 

GwaetbaT gwaitb, beb rititby h0b rue» 

Gwaitb deddauy gwyth c'wilyddue ; 

A Gwae Brydain, glain y glod, 

Awel ddoT en hail ddyred ! 



Cas ffan Gaisar bygar bedd, 
Meddyliai am ddudedd ; 
Hwyhai yyddin mwy belaethf, 
A gwyr meirch goreu eu maetb ; 

I dir y daetb 

Cawr rbagoriaetb : 

* <*• Julius Csenr teverswi est sine yictonk, cesis militibns fractisqiie naribas.'' 
Y tystiolaeth hwn sydd b eiddo Neimiiis, awdur Prydeinaidd^ Tal y tybir, yn 
yr 8«d ganriv; a disgybl i £lyod, Esgob Bangor Deinioel. 

t *\ Byddin mwy helaeth." Tra anghysson yw yr hanesion a roddir am 
niver y vyddin Rnreinig. Caisar a ddywed iddo ddwyn trosodd y waith gyntav 



Pwy ail iddot. pa hiy^aeCh ? 
GjTvryw wrthwyneb neb ni wnaeth 
Nes yma y ca?odd siofiweth : 
Myrierid pob mawrwriaietfi — ^i'r angeii 

Ben rhingyll ytglyra^th ; 

Dyn haeii k doniau belaelliy 

Neb o'i well — ai bu ei waeth ! 

Ni vjnai'r gair i V vaniar goch 
Owrio iV llawr, 41 g;wawr i'r Uwdi; 
Mae i Eryr gwyr rbi^gorach 
Foi rhag cyimen rhegen y rliych*. 

Rhaid cael dewr i wrthladd dewrion — 
Dewisenty syllent, bawb Gaswallawn ; 
Rbestrau dreigiau, dan eo Pendragon, 
Uaent rwystr i Iwyddiant yr eskawn. 

Mai arwr annel milwriaid — ^mal llew, 
Mai Uiiydd cyrch taabaid, 
£dny bfiiiy ym mlaen ei blaid, 
CaswAllawB odaiai wyUiaid. 

Gvarchaeaiy lloddiaiy bob modd eu Uwyddiant, 
CyvyQgai'n eagyrth eu pyrtii a'a portkiant. 
El wyr o goedydd yn chwai ergydiaat* 
Acw yn y llenyrch ▼ cynllwynaot, 
Llawn dichelly o bell, o bant, o vynydd, 
Y dewrion beunydd a'a dir iawn boenant. 

Ail i'r Eryr o hil Eryrau 
Gylvin euraiddf, y goelvan oran, 
A chwalai Train ar uchel yryniau, 
Neu adar m4n ar odir Mynnau, 
Oedd'Caswallon, gwron diff aerau, 
A'i bawl, a'i darian, a'i Uaduriaui 
Yn gawr hy balch yn agor bylchaa ; 
A'i w^r un anian^ glan galonan. 

ddwj leng o wft ttwAf bcv o gyldb tair mil ar ddeg; ae iNr w;^ ftaeiroii rethu 
ei ddUyn ey gam dymnwitU Awdvr <^ Brych y Priv OMoedd'a cUywed vod gaa 
Gaisar bum mil ar hagain o w;^ traed, a phedair mil a hamier o w;^ meirch. 
Ymbellaohy dy wed Caiaar rod ei ail yyddin yn eyimwys pom lleng o w^ traed^ 
a dwy yU o ywchogioii : ond TheopMlus Evaiu a'n chwanega i dros tair mil ar 
lideg.ar Iragaia o w;^ traed, a'r im niyer o w^t meiich : ** agoe i gan mil ya y 
ewU^".medd eve* Oajd pa aa a wyddai ea rluy ionu—ai CaiMr, ai Vicar Llan# 
gammarcht 

* '^ vUagea y rliyeh''-*-Aderyn teithiol, tra.adnabyddoa yn ahymaMNr iiaT: 
CaVodd yr eaw^ debygir, wrth ei sain yn rhegain yn yr ydan. 

t Yr ** Eryr gyhrin-enxaidd" a gyyriyir nid.yn naig yn yrenin yr adar, ond 
bevyd . yn dywyaeg ym miilith ei geraint ^ryrod. Gwel y Cymro aniaith hanes 
ludaetb am ei vawt a'i anian yiglyYaetima^ yn y << GwyMffd^ Rliiv. Su dal. 46. 



I RhuyeiniaiA o^bdb tkfw vannau. 

Ger bron broclorion brwd ieitiuM, ' ' 
Liu digovaint, Hewod ^avis*, • 
Lladronach (mal llwy.fcew im-nos, 
A ballaiy iii«ro«iH wres ^ 
Yn hnan, wyi ieaan Irwtts) 

Pallenty Uewygent yn llegysf. 

■ . .11 • 

Pendragom-tt*i AAjtikm^yidhmmg, 
Ar gerbydau rh^aa i|iiui(d»vrg» - 
Ac ar orwylltT«ir^ ^eryrawg, 
Aent drwy restrau llengau goUyngl^wg, 
Mal hen eirth niletn ner€hawg^--yt] gallii 
Tarru— a chwaln torr ockelawg. 
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Ail yvf rkiiAr '3rytliOQ pan ddlgMoaaal, 
I frwd Geirwt yn hyll vwrw 'i lliveiriant — 
ISIi saiT oreiglaii yn ei^au 'r nanlr-^syylir, ' 
Chwyrn ddryllir---<lymelifFelir— a oliwalant. 

Yngwrth anitlir dihavarch ratlinMi, 
Llwyr egwan oedd gwyr y llurygau; 
£u dewrion ar Ylaemon pf adntiati^' ' 
A nyddent— hwy wingent yn ang&ti> * 

Gwelwn eiddil gelaneddan 'n gorvedd 
Hyd wastadedd yn dew ys^todiaa T 

Mal flam y goelcerth mewn aberlfiaii, 

A'i rhwyr yn oddaith ar yynyddau;. 

Mal y corwynt, yn ymyl caerau^ 

Yn rhu ar d6n yr awyr denau — 

Velly VryAon gwycnion yn gwau heb unon 

Drwy'u gelynion & dewr galonau. 

IV cerbydau mal ceirw heb oediad, 
Nea lamhidyddion lym dueddiad, 



V « fiark^-^gvlad nea tro ddwyyeiaiol, o ba inan, ya ol y lM9€d4, yrianadd 
omedl y Cynuryy ar em dytodiad i Yuya Prydafa, rai eaaaoedd ^ irlwyddala eyn 
jrrfanthrRliiiveiiiaidd. ... 

t Cymmerer tystiolaetli CainiT yn hyn tr-^ Noftri pettamtii atqae hajos obi- 
aino geacrig pugnao fanperiti, noai onmes eMem aiaoriUle» ao wtadiOf qo6 ift 
fedembfu uti pneliis coDsiiei>eraikt, tttebantur.'t«*--rJ^ EVjuit^B ]M)ttiiMa>. • • *mtfm 
geaere pogaas parterriti^ aoMrls/ p«r aiedlos wasiMiMBad pi«»apenuit, seqaa 
inde incolmneB recepenint." 

t f'Emd Gainr/^^'' Aahatal^ydd k Q^imyn'Alwm.^' H^. Bm. 

§ ^< Pladuriau.'.' Sania Caimr am geiiiydaa t kyv«l y ptydelalaidy oad wJL 
ohrylmylla vcfdiy cetliydaa hy^ny yn arvog it phladankia a baohaa. Gadawodd 
hymiy i awdwyr endU, megis ilfeto (lib. d.«. 1) <* ithloatu axftbas.? F^iMmB 
(lib. 8. o, &> (^uadiigaa fiOcatae f a. iUmmd» {<>.%!.) ^' catvttaa UiksMsi^ 
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Eu helw a'u hawl gwir vawl gorvoledd, 
Pe bae . o finwedd .mtevm pybpF mxkdm $ 
O'u dewreddy vhyrtdd bo(» rkan o'r f^kires, 
Cysur y w banes Cauar 4i httttain. > * 

Yn ei banesiaeth am ein bynysoedd^ 
Bu i'w ddcmiau m clod i'n 4i^ddiBiO«ddy \ 
Eu gwychder^ a'u glewder, mai gfloeir ydoedd 
Mai y gwasgftVNity teirTMtt.ei dorT^oedd i 

Y gair da — gywicedo^d a'i 4iraetlMdl 
Ciliiui — ^ymovalai.am ei riieedd. * - 

Daetb i djr, as iV.dftkli l^denidd/ 

Y Brytbon aqwaetton a w^lodd ; . 
** Veni — vidi" — a'i iiyarydodd^ — 

" Vici*''- o goUi^Ha ! etto nis gallo«. - 

O ryvedd ! Bhyredd thwir 
Meibion dewrion Piydain d^r I 
Dewrion ei dynian a'i da, 
Pob milyn, pawb a'li molisi'; 
Rbyw anian sy ^n rhoi yni 
Nertbawg/i^w cbeffiiawg/«ri olu — ' 

Symuder, rbodder y rbfti'n: 
I i^s dir wres y dwytmii, . • - 

Mewn oes neu ddwy, clwy'iV clod, 
Dervydd eu bawcb di orvod — 

." .•■•••■ . • . 

A oes ail i'n byAyslwHi^ 
Gwiw dir^ am ragu dewnon.? . 
Dybewiyd daw o'i hvwjx . 
Yn wyrtbiog o nertb i'w gwyr ; 
Meibion dewrion ym mbob-oes, 
I>ewracb, bybymoh; bob oep ; 
Dewrion, fayvion, dSiATarefa, 
Na hwy— pwy yn vwy eu parch ? 

Tjra llepg ar vaes, tra Ilcng ar vor, 
Tra hwyl ar d6n, tra baular dir, 
Tra meillion d61, tra mae Hwyn dar^ 
Trft lley^ir dyn, tra llivoV dwr. 




meddai y Bardd Lucu. 
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Tra gftioh a bmiii Irwy gf^Ama mur, 
Tra waith y gmmd trwy wythi gwyr, 
Poed Prydam gain k'i sain hyd ser ! 

Plant Rhyddid heb lid a'u bloedd 
Hedai 'u nwyv hyd y D«Toadd*-* 
Am lewder Vhai ymlidieDt 
'^rrelgar GaiMur o Gent. 

£r M yawr awch, a'i over vrochi, 
£r ei hoewdreTn a'i wychnvhTdri, 
Nftd ei fair riedd — nid arglwyddi Rhnvain 
A dorent adain Brydain a'i bri. 
Nid estrawn yu ei dystryw, 
Ond treTwr — gwladwr — a gljn^^ I 
Ym mhob oes, er croes, er craaa, 
Bradwyr a ftiwent Brydain* ; 
Y drwg ttis gall arall wr 
I Brydiun, galiai Bradwr : 
Gwaeith -brad brawdf a fawd i'w fon, 
Ing astruSy na deng Estron ; 
Gwaetb T4r gwyth Ayamry 
Na myrdd Khuveiniaid, a mwy. 
Bradwy i Avarwy vod 
Yn eoawg o yradawg yryd ; 
Gwarth iV Iwydd gwerthai ei wlad, 
Al bndd Uwyr er boddiaw Hid ; 
Gwarth i'w radd, gwerUiai 'i rhyddid 
£r rhoddi am dani did ! 

Am nnaw brad a mynnu brwth> 
Safwy i bob Ayarwy vyth ; 
A boed i'w loes gydwybod Hth 
Y'ng^ael ei vriw, angfaeuawl vratb t 



* <' Tri Chanmradwr Ynys Prydain :*' Avwrwy ab Llodd ab Beli Mawr, a 
Owrtheym Gwrthenauy a Medrawd ab Uew ab CyBTareh* 3Vf««2d. Y, P. Rhiv. 
91. .<< Tair Brad ddirgel Ynys Piydain:" Cyntar bradychu Caradawg ab Bran y 
na Aregwedd Voeddawg, yerch Avarwy ab Lludd, a'i roddi yn gaethglnd i*r 
Khnyainiald. 9 Bradychu Arthur gan Iddawg Com Prydain a ddatriawya ei 
Rin ev. S, Bradychu y Tywysawg Uywelyn ab Grufiydd gan Vadawg Min : 
ac o'r tair Brad hynny y bu Jwyr ortrech ar genedl y Cymry, ac nis gaUaaai 
namyn Brad en gortrech. Trioedd. Y. P. Rhiv. 22. 

t '' Brad brawd.** — Brawd-wladwr a veddylir. £r y gelwir Caswallawn, jn 
on o*r Trioesjid (17.) yn yab Lludd ab Beli, ac velly yn rrawd i Avarwy ab 
Lludd ; er hynny Trioedd eraiil, a Brat y Brenhinoedd, a alwant Caswallawn 
yn yab Beli ab Mynogan, ac yelly yn ewythr, frawd ei dad^ i y Bradwr 
Ayarwy. Caisar ei hun a ddywed i Gaswallawn ladd Imanuentiud, tad Man« 
dubratius (Ayarwy) a thraws-yeddiannu ei g^oeth ey : ac i*r mab (Ayarwy^ 
yyned tros y mdr at Gaisar am gynnorthwy. Ni sonia CaiBar yod carennyda 
yn y byd rhwng Caswallawn ac Ayarwy. 
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O OM iMiy gloet I'll gwkdf^ 
Deaai o't diwedd orthraehkd ; 
Caradavgf oywirrediad, 
A ddaliwyd, Uiiddiwyd.pob Ibd, 



Wylid 'r Jim Am wawl yr 
A gawsaiy dyddiaa heb gyatttddion, 
Oesau di loesau i'w faael weision 
I rydd Twynhau ei mannau mwyoioii, 
£u U^ o vedd mewn Uawen yoddion> 
A chin ddyri aweh eu nodd-aeron, 
A hela hydd drwy ei gelltydd gwyUtion^ 
'Peng o'r ewig-allt, a'r pysg o'r eigion, 
Amryw en nirer ym oi6r, yn atoa— 

Ond mwyar prid en rhyddid o'r rhcKkU^n, 
Hi aeth yn gaetii, gwae wei^on ei deiliaidi 
Mynnai Qatsariatd eu mwyn rysuroa ? 
Mynnent a Tynnent a y6n i Geniyw,- 
A gadaw'r rfaelyw gydi'r haalon. 

Ei meibioii mynnent o'u mebyd*^o'u gwlad, 
I galedi dybryd ; 
A'n gyni i gael gwei^d, 
A noeth barch, ya eiftba' byd*l 

Trwy wanwyn o'r trtianaT--*trwy oeniyefay 

Trwy hinioB caeth auar, 

Y rii6d aeth i'r hyd eithav — ^ 

Troes yn ol trwy ieisin hav. 
Duw DdoTydd, rwygydd yi iAh, 
Mesurydd yr amserau ; 
A'i wyntylf Ev y drylliwyd 
A nithiwy df oabeaaetiMWu 

Hyd yr aUawr naid yr ellylit — ^Ue bu 
JJtt Baal gyot yn sevyll ; 
Yma hM yr ystlom hyil — 
Forth BabeU* parth ei bebyll. 



I^rifwweddiaid i w;^ RhuvBiii, a deil>yn j ganddynt ged o avr ac ariant bob 
bhvyddyn; acohyiwy ydaetiligorrod ar^i^yryaya boo dalatafrnul o ariant 
bob bhryddya yn deyniffed i w^ Rburam byd yn amser Owain ab Macsen 
Wledig, ac ere a onuneddeB y deynged bonno, a tban nth boddlondeb i hynny 
o b€fth y tynnaaant wyr Rhnvain orenon gwjr ynys Prydain, a ellid gw^ 
tkyrel o bonynt, i wlad Aravia a phell o wledydd eraill, ac ni ddychwela«ant 
TO'oa boL A gwyr Rbnyain a oeddent yn ynya Prydain a aethant hyd yr £i4al. 
h^d nad oedd o bonynt namyn gwragedd a phlant b^ chain ar eu hoi. Ac val 
bynny y gwanheid y Bnittaniaid val naa gellynt wrthosod gonnes a gormedd o 
eidangti^anarth.'' 7Vio«U F.P.BbJy.81. 

t Jerem. zt. 7. li. S. t Esay ziii. 31. 
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Yn alaM iifrrydtaie, 
THen delyn hynod whttois — ■ 
Oer gAii^lUrxpt yWVtIUs.l 

Y jmer uchcn' oV gOTtrycAtion, h^rnotl - 
£i hen* a ttm u haaMMv 
Nid oes Ai hfidt o han-^ 
Llwybr antBhuoh 1 Ite bu KlmnKm. 

Hen Drtisei iMm^drelMwyd, ' 

SjiflKAi rbnit) yH eenk i'r ^yd : 
Aeth"Attydd i gwithiNed, . . 

O ben Rb^r^sg, bnan yrbsd; 
Bydawl rym i ddym ydd k, 
Wnif^fnr toOi ' gwieg ebai ' 
" Nid dim ond Dhw"— dyma 'n T»i, 
" YDWYV"— digyvnowidiad ! 
Pam 1 ddya lin mymiytt'naMi ? 
Nid erys di«t d«(arawf i 
, Teyrned4 Asia mwya 'u maiot, 
Ae 'tt'ehttilVI^ eU htlchelVtalnt. 

Dinnye a Thyvyf; RhnraiD aetli hcnbio, 

Rhith h^swg ar adain ; /. 

Tlwch na hi, mewn cyvri cain, 
PaU yrtwdau ceirPtydau. 

P^e mae RfanraiD gauc^fottedd 7 syrlfaiai, 
Yn Bortly, i'bwll itygredd: 
Mae'n dmaji a gwan ei gnedd 
Yn brwyniaw heb Wiriaoeddj 

TJnch RhuTun gywrain lagoiiaeth ovitomi 
Afwycy^soD Ijwodraetb, 
A gf6eW sail einheglwys aetfi' 
Heb addev hen In^dcKAethi 

Bu Ruvain yA beitvi o ariaeth dy^, 
A dwysgall wybodaetb; 



vlaen Ofpheng, Vi oedrf Orpheui cyn Hoiiiat ; • 
, a vlwHiiWd o gylch tafr mil o vlw^dau ya lit,— ' 
enyn vwdd dwyreiaiol,cyD j fwa^vlad yn BriMj ; 
amryiHol ieithoedd, gadw rhyw gofriaW ^Tfyll hx 
r C yji r y , y QiAegiatd, Aipbtiaid, fce. a phab ceoedl 
leds ea gwUtdtrr eu hunain. DfWel^ild vjddai 
, Olen. 
_jjjiii. M5,i"chjwtoByre8try»" ynyCrv^tiaM 
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O h^nod yw 'r gwahaniaeth ! 
Braidd i ddim ebrwydd ydd aieth. 



V * 



Bu Uandaiblfefb (A Qai^itdei', d'i brenin 
Habrannu cyviawnder; 
Ond lieddyWy ^ Had haedder, 
Nid oes ail ei sail.i^ sen 

Rhaith bur i'n oysur qawsoa^-HieT angor 
Eyengyl yn elddoitt/ 
Beb g^th lywodraeth lawdrom 
Pab a'i saint — ie [Sob sioin ! 

Yd lie creiffau, defwau htfdoUon, 
Yn He adroddiad Uu derwyddon, 
Yn He croiatecftiati^ mferidH'm^^on, 
Tdn-faglauy gwyliau o^ergoelioD — 
O ! mawr gyynewid^rlqrddfd yr ION ! 
A gwawl dawn yn goleuaw dynion : 
JSMHaToddcnrAnKitanvyddteitt*: . 
I'n lOR am ragor ol anrhegion. 
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AN OUTLINE 

OF THE CHAKACTERISTICS 

OF THE 

WELSH, 

AND 

ITS UTILITY IN CONNECTION WITH OTHER ANCIENT 

LANGUAGES, 

fOB MVKMPIRe 



.^' r i%. Written by IDRISON, in 1808, 

(c[ j- ' ; -j m And augmented in 182S*. 



The language of the Cymmryty or Welsh, is limited, at the 
present time, to express the wants of a population, amounting in 
number to about six hundred thousand, which inhabits the moun- 
tains of WalesJ. This language, in the course of the long period 
of its existence, extended over the most considerable part of 
Europe ; and it still remains spoken, with more or less variety of 
dialect, by about four millions of the inhabitants of the western 
parts of rrance, under the name of the Breton ; and also in Lu^ 
satia, and other districts of the north of Germany, under the 
name of Wendish||, being the connecting link between the Welsh 
and the various Sclayonic ^alects. It has largely contri- 
buted to the formation of other tongues^ which have supplanted it, 
through several subsequent periods, in different countries. • 

* It is ahnost unnecessary to premise, as it will be abundantly clear, from 
intemal eyidenoe, that this dissertation is from the pen of the only indiridnal, 
perhaps, who could do full Justice to the subject, which is one tiiat has already 
receiyed the benefit of his valuable labours.— En. Tr. 

t It may be proper to remark here, that fliis mode of spelling the word 
Cymry is justified by the receiyed etymology (cyn and bro), as well as that 
commonly adopted. — En. ^Tr. 

i The population of Wales, according to the oflScial returns, in 1821, 
amounted to about 700,000. — £]>. Tr. 

I Some interesting particulars respecting the Wendi may be seen in the 
Cambbo-Briton, yol. iii. pp. 4SS, 477.— Ed. Tr. 
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I There are many peculiar characteristics in tihe Welsh language 

I which are well deserving of the attention of the learned; and, from 
^s consideration 9 some account of them becomes a pertinent ap- 
pendage to my Dictionary : I shall therefore endeavour to convey 
to the reader a general idea of the subject, with as much precision 
as I am able, and as far as the brevity of this sketch will admit 

, The investigation may be conveniently included under the five 
following heads : 

1. The structure and character of the Welsh language, with its 
dialects. 

2. Its alphabet, with an analysis of its literal mutations. 
' 3. Its stability shewn, by comparing its present state with what, 

from proofs, it was in other periods, with examples of different 
evidences of the high antiquity of its formation. 

4. Its three primary branches, with the extent of their difference. 

5. Its affinity with other languages, as a corroborative evidence 
of its being spoken by the first inhabitants of Europe, and 
who migrated out of Asia, as is evident, from a comparison 
with the oriental languages. 



1. Thb Structure of the Welsh, or Lan«uaob of the 

Cymmry, 

» 

This is a subject that is highly deserving the attention of the 
philosopher ; as it abounds with some remarkable phenomena, and, 
perhaps, peculiar to itself, which may greatly contribute to illustrate 
the onginal formation of speech. 

I consider the most prominent peculiarity of the Welsh tongue 
to be, that it has, for its basis, nearly two-thirds of all the possible 
variety of simple or elementsuy sounds, each of tiiem being tiie 
appropriated or fixed symbol of one simple idea. Upon these radi- 
cal i^nd indigenous principles depends the whole of its structure, 
regularly combined^ so that, by having an accurate knowledge of the 
import of the ideas symbolized by those elements, we becomie con- 
siderably advanced towards learning the signification generally of 
all the compounded words in the language. 

What I have here pointed out is an excellence, which can be but 
imperfectiy appreciated by those who are acquainted only with 
languages that are not formed upon their own intrinsic materials : 
therefore, it may be necessary to enter into a particular illustration 
of the swl^ect. And, in the first place, the following table of the 
elementary words will be useful for accomplishing the design in 
view. 

Cla$$ 1, ofeksmmtmnf w^rin^ 

A B I O W Y 



* 
t • 



f 



ae ai au aw — ei eu ew — ia ie io iw — 
oe oi ow — wi wy — yw =: 38. 

2 E 
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Cla$9% ef elemmU0r^ words. 

ab ac ach ad add ay af ag ang al all am aii ar as at ath — 
eb ec ed edd |?v ef eff eng el ell em en er es eth-r- 
ib ic ich id idd iv if ig ing il ill im in ir is it ith— 
6b oc och od odd ov og ong ol oil om on or bs ot oth — 
* lib uch ud add uv uf ul uU um un ur us ut utb — 

wb web wd wdd wv wf wg wne wl wll wm wn wr ws wt wth— ^ 
yb ych yd ydd y v yf yg yl yll ym yn yr ys ytb = 109. 

ClasiZ, of dementafy words. 

ba be bi bo bu bw by — oa ce ci co cu cw cy — 
da de di do du dw dy — -fa fe fi fo fu fW fy — 
ga ge gi go gu gw gy — ha he hi bo bu bw hy — 
IJa Ue llillo llu llw lly-^ma mn mi mo mu mw jmy — 
. . na ne ni no au pw ny — ^ pa pe ;pi po pu. pw. py — 
rha rhe rhi rho rh'u rhw rny — sa se ^i ,ao au sw J^y.-^ 

ta te ti to tu tw ty ==91. 

Total 23+109+91=223. 

'Die iiunil)6r of elemtents in the foregoing table amonftts to two 
hundred and twenty-three. Oat of "these, seventy-eight are words of 
de$ned and common acceptation; that is to ^9y, they ^e used as 
naines for some actions, qualities^ or things. 

Of the remaining one hundred and forty-five elements, I do not 
know that any are used simply and unconpectedly as ajbsolul^ 
names ; but in theiv combined forms we may discover them .t^ be 
signs of abstract ideas ; and by which it nptay be inferred }fk yfk^ 
manner they originally stoodubsolutely for the names of things, l^l^e 
the others* 

Out of the last-mentioned nu^iber of one hundred and fprty- 
fi\^e, there are fifty-one which may be classed under the denomi- 
nation, ^ven them by Home Tooke, of *' little winged wbi^*. ;" 
and which perform the various functions of pronouns, afrticles» 
conjunctions, and prepositions. , ^ .:.. 

P^uctinjp those fifity-qne symbols, we have ninety-four s^U \f^ to 
be desi^ated; and these are not discoverably in th^ir in^iv^ual 
capacities, but enter into combinations^ a^d serve as prefi^c^a ai|d 
a,mxes. • ...... ^ .: ...s^j^ . ^ 

Ii^ the first compartment of the table are se^ ^e vo^c^ ^ta^i^ 
ijig singly and also connected togjether in cquple^. Th^se^ ^<\W:^1> 
sounds are symbols in themselves, or words having signification, 
^ which it 18 important to obtain an accurate knowledge. Not- 
withstanding this, sojue philologieal Ihevrists bave asserted, that 
these Towel sounds are in themselves symbdls of no ideas ; and 
that, being of no consequence as to teeaning, they may be used 

* From ike Hoiiwrio-exvirssiion, mm <i/lfm/kM^V9. Ta. 
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one for the othef*, promiscuously, im^ Ae ttfiAlyMBg and comparing 
of languafee^. t • . . ».. - i 

The Towels, in a general sense, ^e imards significant of action, 
or of motion, either past, pres^it^> or futuie :i and tluii faculty they 
even .preserve, in various degccan, when they afe combined wim 
other powers. 

Illustrations. 

The word A implies action or motion ; also ^at is present, or 
objective; and continuity^ -or accompatiiment^ Whatever func- 
tions it has to perform in speech, they originate fromthe attributes 
here detailed as belonging to it. in the structure of the Welsh 
tongue it performs the functions of the words, and, that, toith, do, 
did, dots, in English. 

By the word E is expressed that which is past» gone^ or distant i 
and therefore it is used as the pronoun for the thi^ {Person ma^ca^ 
line. 

The vocable i is a word that has respect to the future, and it 
miplies to, towards, into, unto; and, as a pronoun, it represents the 
first person. - ..>.-■-. 

By the vocable o is indicated the past ; and thus It implies of, 
fipmn, ami of. Ais a pronoun it stands iox the third person neuter. 

The remaining three vowels, u, w, T, are derivatives, as being 
inflections of the primary vowel^s. It is only^the last, or the Y, 
that stands as. a word unconnected with other powers ; and it serves 
to point out an object ; and therefore it is a definitive article, an* 
swering to ^Ae in English. , 

The important functions performed by these primary elements of 
speech, in the vocable dass^ demand some additional illustration^ 
and tills may be obtained by attending to the following examples, 

£xampks of vowel-words in constrticfion. 

A e i — 
Going is he into out of. 

A e o djf i dy — 
He goes from house to house. 

I ha leyr ei di? 
To whatplUce a:^t thou going? 

Av idoy ty-^ 
I will go to thereof of the house. 

Aeidi^dyUr^ 
Going wilt thou go out of thy place? 

Wih thou 1^6 fr6m thy place r 
Ai da i ti ityw da i mi? — . 

fekgoodforthieethatis^bodforme?^'^; . ' * ^ 

'.■•"■-■••■•. • . . • ■ . \ 

• TheoriBts thus foiget the difficalty they would have to eaooimter in ^n^ine 

what aflSnity there could subsist, for instance, between the wwds M, bai^^km 

kmd; bU, bet, M, bui, and others, of similar coissoiianil 

a K 2 
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Thou— going— wilt go for Ae sake of thy oatti. 

Cb yio At t It, « dm i mi. 
Deat is she to Hiee, and good to me. 

NikudainidvudaiH. - 

It has not been good for us that has been good for thee. 

Addiyno? 
6oiog» wilt thou go there ? 

Going, will she go into her house ? 
Going, who wUl go there*. 

The vowel w, which is a mutation of o, discovers a very peculiar 
faculty, or power, in the termination of words ; for it describes a 
state beyond what is expressed by the past participle. 

Thus gwedd, connection, order, or trim, when formed into 
gweddw,iB a state beyond connection, or a widowf.— Again, wi is 
moisture ; and tdw implies what has been divested of moisture ; that 
is, embers, or cinders; and further. A, motion, by having w joined 
to it, beomes irtr, a fciid, or water ; and that is, instead of moving 
or flowing, it is become the element that is flowwg. The same may 
be said of the following words : 

Ban—hanw Ca^^aw Gwae-^gwaew ^^^/^^^ 

Ble^blew Del-^elw Gwel'-gwelw ^**-T"*?f . 

Cad—cadw Du-^duw Her—herw lAud^lludw 

Car-'<urw Da— daw Hei^helw R!U—rhew: 

also of several other words* 

He remarkable discrimination of time, action, and position, in 
the vowel words, is retained even when they are combined with 
other powers, producing articulate sounds ; yet this principle may 
be often so subtile as to elude common observation, in words com- 
posed of several elements ; but in simple words it is plainly dis- 
cerniblCf 

Exampks. 

Ttf^/Hi^ spreads, or is in continuity. 

Te, that is spread or extended. 

Tt, that is in, that is in prospect; thou, thee. 

To, that is outer or Over ; a covering, a roof. 

Tuy that is lateral; a side; a region. 

7te, that rises out or up ; drive : sway. 

7^, ttiat is about or inefaidiBg ; a hoiMie. 

.f Yno, ttofe, maaas' a place out of viwr, or distaat; as f*^. there, imiOies 
a place in view, pointed at, or present. ^ , ^ ^ 

t The English words, a wedded state and a widme, are derhred from one com- 
mon original— the Welsh gwedd: for the initial of gwedd in many fortns of 
<eoBStruction becomes quiesceiit 



A.ckar kiK>iridlge of th^ie ehmdt^, -or seMs of languafe, nmi 
of their cSignificaliOiiSy .opens to the mind a prospect for speculatioo, 
wherein many very eurions f^enemena may be discovered ; and 
respecting whicji the following ceneral hints may satisfy or amas# 
the cursory observer of the mecnaaism of language! 

A radical word denoting some abstract idea becomes the name 
of, a thing, which has its predominant characteristic described 
tibereby : thus to, that is over, or as an exterior, becomes the ap- 
pellation for a roof*; and ty, which is an inflection of tOy signifies 
a house. 

This principle extends also to words of the first order of com- 
pounds : thus, for instance, the word tarn, a compound of the two 
elements^ ta and oh, abstractedly implies an expanding principle; 
and as the name of the greatest agent of expansion, it signifies fire. 
The word dal, compounded of the elements da and ai, means 
abstractedly what is held out, or borne, and a bearing ; it also de- 
notes a lea^^• But, in these two, and in similar instances, in order 
to preserve the characteristic di^erence between the abstract and 
the appropriated significations, each class has its peculiar inflections 
and terminations : thus tanm and taemu are to expand, and taniaw 
is to fire ; again, daia is to hold or bear, and detUaw ia to foliate, 
and deila is to accumulate leaves. 

All the elementary words of the Welsh tongue are to be explained 
in the same manner as the foregoing examples ; and, according to a 
few simple rules, their powers and meanings, when they enter into 
various combinations to form longer words, may be discovered; the 
component parts of which longer words must therefore be pregnant 
with their several primaiy ideas. And, as before observed, they 
extend to the compass of about two-thirds of all the possible simple 
articulations ; for that reason, no sound, or articulation, can be 
uttered but what is significant of some meaning in the language now 
under consideration, unless it may happen to be one of the number 
pointed out as not retained therein. This is a circumstance, which 
:to persons who may only be acquainted widi such languages as, by 
intermixture or other causes, have been deprived of their original 
;iimpiicity of character, can scarcely be represented with due effect; 
such languages, for instance, as the Greek, the Latin, and all the 
modem ones ; but, on the contrary, a speaker of these mixed 
.tongues utters many of the longest words, the component parts 
whereof separately convey to his mind no meaning whatever. 

By having a correct knowledge of the elementary keys briefly 
noticed here, many of the intricate arcana even of modem languages 
may be opened ; not excepting those that have undergone every 

* .The fonn of the letter t, in aoine aaomt inscr^tioaSf represents the gable 
end of a house; there being a line crossing the perpendicolar from the two 
pMBts of the dopiiig top ;^ and indeed its general form sufficiently j>re«erye8 the 
I resemblance. 

t The Hebrew letter i is called dakth^ which also means a leaf; and so the 
* .Welsh deiaeth and deiUoith mean foliation : and the same letter in the Arabic 

alphabet was called dal. . The form of the letter n in most alphabets represents 
a leaf; and in some ancient inscriptidns the fibres of the leaf are delineated. 



kiiiddfcoiii^xi\6ii, !ike1hdPf^fiitiA'dl!^Ae£ftg|Mri lU iBftficdcies 
<>f which are impenetr&bld by isill'dth^ m^a^fi*.' iThe>p0wef,tiMil!bw 
been explained as belonging to l^h^towel im^fdrof tbe WcTafa ^v- 
^uage^ for insUnce, is se^n to gotdni itt Ihd fbrmaladn of the pa^t, 
th e p resent, and the fatare, df tbe 'English veybs. '. . 
' With the exception of the ^di^ aild its sis^r dialects of the 
Celtic, there is not one of the Etiti6peitn labguaj^es tliat has pmseryed 
the benefits resulting from being obnsttu^ted upoh tiie stgiiificaat 
'elements which are here under consideration:; and yet tbes^ ele^ 
' mentsj in a greater or lesser number, can easily be prored to 
pervade all liabgiiages, but destitute of atfy libts^aei import annesed 
to them in those languages that have suffered tnterniixion ; :and- Hie 
number of eleQiehts, any 'waypreser^M'in i&ilth^mijt^dlanguligeg, is 
very small, .as may be seen in the following table. 

A table of .elementary words in mixed languages. . 



Greek ....... 4 ...... ^.♦•w. 40...*.. •.*. 44 

Latiif. V 5 .•'..•••••«•.; 40 . ; .■•••* .;.■•<•.•« 45 

German •*•• 4 ..««» 27 ...,v.« •.. 31 

French 6 ••... 33 .•. .39 

English.. 7 ...,...:...- 31 38./ 

• * 

Should the same criterion be applied to the Oriental languages^ 
which all allow to be more ancient than those that are analyzed 
above, a very different result will appear, and that result stands in 
them as follows. , 

Nouns, Sfc." Pronounst prepositions, ife. ToUd. 

Hebrew/. .4. 35 ,,\ J . 30 ..•;. 65 

Arabic ..:.100 .....1 48 148 

Persian 81 ; 41 12« 

' Two thousand yeard and upwards have passed away «iiice the 
Hebre^ was a'living language, as spoken in its pniityt : macfa of 
it is, therefore, undoubtedly lost ; and of thepo^^tion of it preserved, 
with respect to a great many Words, the exact and primitive sig^ifi^ 
cations are not known. Had it been otherwise, ^ critic, well vcnrsed 
in that tongue, would be able probably to show a greater number '<^ 

* The English word love is preserved in the Welsh, with its pnmary meaning, 
which is a lick wiih the tongue, being &e way in wiiicfa animals show their fond- 
ness ; and the verb, to love, is in the Welsh to lick with the tmigae. niepri- 
mary import of heaven, hymen, and cream, is the same ; and this may be thotight 
rather strange. Bat let it be reeblteefiMi; thar AMum, w UmMyt imike expuSiue 
oyer-head ;' and hymen, (thotigh, in eiftertimes, a little deityy) meant originally a 
veil ; and cream^iB the top of milk i and the verb to heaiw Is from tiie same root 

t The Hebrew ceased to be a liynkg language about four hundred and fiftjr 
years before our era, when theChaUiee, clbsclyresembliBg>-it in idiom and 
getoius, but differing in som^ oharadteristics, watfsabstitutedift ii»0tead.< H^ice^ 
froth that period, t£e Old Testament is foimd to be written- only in the GbaldiM; 
— En. Tr. ./.■ . . :... " ' ..- 
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iitt^ «6Utaf ^ «%«lr (ff itibas, to be jirifdd^v^ 4lMr#«ii,^ Hub <^i 
liai% f^t^ddtod, a»'itfll e^Lstiiig n lie- Wdldk Biit, even d» w« 
have the KdbfiBW'ul Yttitts» it exhibits thd yety tettiatkabte faiBi» 
&at S3 <Mr ifts' eiemeBto, out^f lh« whole Bamber of e&^^hiteb we 
HoW disi^ovtBr in il^ 'hare^aa identity ef ingiiifie^tioii tMdwfuBctiona 
Witii tf^dife-'iai-tbe W^tehv ■ .- :..>.- - ...•••..<; i, . .,.-?; 

In the next place, by examining the other more ancient languages 
of Ifa4 J&B8%, and iitiU «poken, there are of eleflotentary-wofds, 
fei^reeinif in like manher with the Welsh, in the Arab^ 03^ lind irt 
the Pei^an 4\r * • * . ;? r - •, 

Though the several European tongues, exhibited in a^ foregoing 
talde; hate not (Preserved the elementar5r> w^nls> a^ signa ofwab- 
i^etidea^, oratfifainesof tfaingt; nevertheless, sncbeiemeilts^aie 
distinctly discoverable as contributing largely to the. str|ioture o( 
them ^li ; and 6n that account they-are-desevi^ing of Very partioi&lar 
attetftioil^ from Hfove- who . inteiBtiga^ 4b^ prinmples of language^ 
And the result, which is above brought tO'tlie> View of the reader^ 
is of ili^ attery oenelus&ve evidence <ef the desteol of the save* 
ral nations of the world from 6ne cem^on^ origin^ It may serve^ 
also, as an unnerring index, by which may be pointed out the nature 
and fom ^ Ihf^ primitive language of mankind, which hab deased 
to ei^ist^ as eiillire, 'ptior to^^-eiy record of history rtbongh'We dis« 
eisrn mfble ^>l^ss remains- of- jts vuin in all sabseqnent ^oombinalioBS 
of sfieech; §A.nd; aided by this ittdex>^ we obtain a glance at that 
c^gitfsi langnag'e; leadkig-to a^onvietioiy of its being in its con- 
Btraetion 'fat ^ore^ perfect tiian has' been hypothetically cononyed, 
as the p;6iH^cftidn of speech,- by the fMrofonndest philotfopher of 
lincieWt or ihodetii thnes*^. ' ; ^ 
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T7^ $trkcture}of the Welsh latiguiige more particularhf analyzed''* 

~ Thetfirst form which the demenlary words take is when any two 
nf such.' words Inre:. combined together, die first with a. q^nsonant 
initial,', and "the other with a. vowel ; <the first alement.is then a 
^alifying fvefix to the other,, which' is the el^ect. : 

Words of this first combination are either short or long OMmo* 
syllables, as the vowel of the first element happens to be Jihort or 
long* Thus, the t, being a short vowd, and dropped in the com- 
bination, forms tdn, which word is from ty and an, the first vowel 
disappearing by such a formation; and A^ being a long vowel, forms 
ion, a word compounded of the elements ta and an. All similar 
words, or those of the first combination, claim our particular at- 
tention, as being to be depended upon in etymological researches 
and comparisons, like bdr, . bar, ear 9 car, cdn, can, and others ; 
and, being a class of the first formed words, they are therefore most 

* Many learned writers, and, among the number, Orotins, are of opinion, 
that the primitiye language was entirely lost in the conftision at Babel. It is, 
however, far more probable, as above intimated, that it was partially retained in 
m tiie new dialects, and most perfectly ki the Helirew. Yet it shonUI'be noticed, 
that thi^ distinction has been claimed for the Sytiac, the Aribio, the Copbtic, 
the Ethiopic, the Armenian, and others, by their respective 6hampions. — En* Tr. 
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^Ukelytobe found diff«M4 Arougk die vado^g lanfiii^ges ^f/ftto 
earth*. Words under the primary combinations are generally 
sigDs of ideas more, pvecise and unequivoeal than the elements 
themselves, when they, are separately made use of; for the latter 
being of general import, a nice didorimination is requisite so as to 
fix upon a word in a different tongue, which shall preserre their 
subtile meaning^. 

Another class of monoayllabie words of the first combination is 
that where the short vowel Y disappears, so that two consonants 
come together either in the beginning or in the ending of such words. 
They are like the following : — 

Brad, irsfi, bardd, Iwrn, eras, cam, — braint, brwnt, pUmif 
trawst, — eain, main, ewyn, mwyn, swyn, trwyn, plaid, plwy9, 
Jfrawd4* Jrwyl. 

. Words of the second form of combination are dissyllables, and 
qonsist of two elements, each preserving its original form entire: 
juid such are the following. 

Adar, andw, arad, awel, amyr — bala, bmra, d^hff, derw, ewim, 
dw, isd, iwin, ogov, over, UDel, ulw, 9ylw, 

The elementary words, with the above three classes of their 
combination, comprehend the substance of the language; as all 
other kinds of words are farther combinations, by prefixes of various 
functions, or by postfixes, for the formation of verbs> adjectives, 
and the several distinctions of nonns. And these are so numerous, 
and in so many ways connected, as to give the language a copious- 
ness of expression beyond all others, and almost unlimited. 

A primary source of the copiousness above nientioned is the 
great number of qualifying prefixes in the language, and which are, 
unlike what we nnd in other languages, capable of being univer- 
sally applied to qualify all nouns, adnouns, and verbs, 

t^ere are fifty-two jsimple prefixes; and these may be com- 
pounded, so as to make altogether about three hundred : thus any 
radical word, whether in the form of a noun, adnoun, or verb, 
should such a thing be required, may be modified in form and sense 
three hundred ways. 

A few examples may suffice for the illustration of these prefixes : 
lAed, is breadth or expanse; lledawl, expanding; Uedu, to expand. 

Amledu, to expand about. 
Ymledu, to expand one's self. 
Goledu, partly to expand. 
Gorledu, to over expand. 
Dyledu, to be expanding. 
Tryledu, to expand through. 
TVakdu, to expand extremely. 
Artedu, to expand on the surface. 
IHledu, to unexpand. 

* Thufl the word hmt, oM, h$ common to the -Welsh, the Armenian, and the 
BarmAB languages. 




\ AiiUdm^ to rerexpaiid. 
C^9iedu, to expwid equally. 
AmynUedu, asd yw u imM t t fto expand one's imlf aboot 
Goamiidu, partiaUy to expand about. 
QinfmJMu^ partly to expand one's self. 
Gotymamledu, to expand one's self about extrenely. 
IHymledm, to cease expanding one's self. 

It is in consequence of the copiousness of the language^ tfiatsiHiie 
.peculiarities of dialect are to be found in different parts of Waletf; 
lor that variety is principally produced by the use of many synony- 
UKOtts modes of expression. Hence also has arisen the poetic dia* 
lect, which generally is very unlike the speech of common life; 
and especially^ as it appears in the poetry of some of the early 
periods, and in none more so, than in the remains of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Indeed, in the poetry of these eras so 
fireely are the transcendental prefixes made use of, in addition to 
singular modes of construction, that a person, acauaiated only widi 
the speech of common life, would almost concluae the other to be 
altogether a distinct language. There can scarcely be a greater 
dissimilarity, and at the same time inone language, than between 
the mode by which the modems would express the ideas in the fol- 
lowing expressions : — 

Dtfchymmriw tin amiiw am Un : 

TbB billow of many hues will be ; spraying itself together abo«t 
the shore. 

Dyehymer uveUar bar: 

The sulphur fire will be taking to itself r^ge.. 

Dymgwaddoles Duw dovn awen : 

I have been endowed of God with a profound genius. 

Carav drachas JJoegyr : 

I lore the extreme enmity of England. 

Rhymdoddwg ddawn : 

There was given of talent to me superabundantly. 

Dadlidia : 

Divest thyself of wrath. 



i. On the Alphabet, and the origin of Writing among 

THE CtMMRY. 

The articulations of the Welsh language are represented by six- 
teen radical letters, four vowels and twelve consonante, to denote 
so many primary sounds ; and from these are derived twenty-seven 
secondary letters, ttght vowels and nineteen consonants, which are 
mutations or mo<Ufied powers of the radicals, under certain circum- 
stances of combination, as signs of the same number of secondary 
sounds. 

From the two classes of radical and secondary, letters is derived 
the system of literal mutation, which is more peculiarly Welsh, and 



forms a prombeBi*p6rlimi/(!tf<iU|(fi]|itdftlfed firbc^ a system 
that displays the aptitude whtciMlie'fatAoai letters possess of chang- 
ing^ their sounds, as before obsenred, thus rbquhring, by a modifi- 
cation 4f dieir fortttSy as many «eeoii^tery - diameter ai ebual the 
number of their mutatiotis. B^t, sinbejan original al{^wet, of 
which a description will be ghren -m the ee^el, has Mien into 
disuse, .4ift'iAiBl«^fi& charaeteristie of the^ l^tt^rs 'i^ become more 
difficult of explanation' than otherwise it woatd have be^ to those 
who are unacquainted with our language. And, though this prin- 
ople-df Ik^ai «iitftation, 8ciiG»t4ing to fixed tules/is^now peculiar to 
tbe^elshy'y^tthe efibots of 'such an aptitade in some of the letters^ 
bodi c^s^onants aad vowels, to ohaiige tiieir sounds, is observe 
to-peirwd^ alMangaages,' monB orlese ; but, in th€» Welsh, it fs^u- 
la^s siany of its' fundamental fdnns of cionstrtictietf; a^ well vnth 
respect to syn(as> as to the qompositien of iK^ords. - 
' There ave ninie out of the tvv^^e mdleal cfMSoiianis which are 
sasoeptible of bein^ affected by the principle of n^tttation, or wfaftch 
have their sounds changed <ander certain ibnns: of construclion ; and, 
fi^repfesentlfigsiich ^onnds, ^o n»Bymodlfioatloiiis of the primary 
lette^siareuied ill ^srming'tbe secondary oneS» 
' 'The mutable coflsditattts are c, P, T — ^b, H,- <(-*--LLrM, Rff: and 
these are reducible t6 three classes, etebcla^s consisting of three 
ktters; Those- of the fitst class are c, p, ^; which ntfdker^ 
three modifications each; that is, they take a-eofti an aspirate, ttnd 
a light sound. The letters of the second class are, i3, D, 6; And 
these assume a soft imd ati aspirate sound. The third dass cofiDSlsts 
of LL, M, RH ; and they have each one mutation, from being aspi- 
rates, by becoming soft. 

Thus the letters c, p, T, by being softened, setfnd respectiyely 
like G, B, D ; by being aspirated, they sound as Nok, mh, nh ; and 
their light sounds are like G9« ph, and>rm ^ 

The letters B, D, 6, by being softened, assume sounds l&e v, i>h, 
and I, (or quiescent) ; and/by being aspirated, they sound as M, N, 
and NO. 

The remaining three letters, £L, M, Rff ^ by losing their inherent 
aspirate character, sound as L, v, and R*. 



* The system of literal mtttati(Hi, it is certain, formerly preyailed in most 
tongues, luid its remains are still to be traced in several. In the Welsh alone, 
hawever, is it preseryed as intimately connected with Ihe grammatical' colistnic^ 
tion of the language. The following table of the mutation of initial letters, 
in Welsh, will perhaps be acceptable here, as reducing to a compressed form 
the observations aboye made. 



MOTABLS LbTTSRS 


C 


p 


t 
d 

nh^ 
Ih 


B 


<D 


o 


LL 
1 


M 

V 


KB 

• 

r 


Soft Mutations • . • • 


g 


b 

mh 
ph 


V 


dd 


Aspirate 


ngh 


m 


n 






T^ffM...... ...... 


eh 






' o^™ »•••••.••«»• 


^ 



It would be curious to trace the ruins of this system as they are to be found 
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kytemb§&'nji^tfdiffjrf Wbr« posflessed of d ebai^«teriillic alpbttb^t, 
odiiiliitin| all this t^ppi^prk^ an^ necesiiafy iti^s- fQ# i«pr^0«itllaf 
ei^«rj tafdlifiiSttdon of sotttid in theilr laHgaftge ; tfnd ^likAral^M^ 
as iifi^pitedbyHi^ li^hod df '\ifritkiff it, was deaomliiatea^OBlrt- 
BRfi^r Y M!rft3CifS,'OT'i^toi7e </ f/^ Bardivc^%m&jrfa': The Ibrins^ c^ 
the letters' ocnisi^ted of strai^t ^rpendienlar stmkeaiLtid'imgteS) 
as «l|7ciliii«ei» W^e necess^ri^ excluded^ m ebttS^ti^Afee of tll^ 
h^h^ written^ or cut across the sides of isquared pieoes of 'sMcks; 
«itid 'these sticks^ ^or staves, irfter haTBig been so VFfiMeii np^ 
were piitiiito afirame-like form, and so inserted, as to admit of 
benig' turned Totindytd' facilitate the I'eading of tiie inscription <iil 
ail^^hekide^; and ttnis aggregate <>f staves was cidled a Ptiirfi* 

' Aniii^n^ to such a method of writing on sticks v^ fre(|neiftly 
ooeiii< in the Volnminrou^r remains of the poetry of the bards of Wales 
of^allperidds ^'and ^^i^ an tnh>ortant evidence of its existence IWitil 
the mosteatiy txmesf. To suefa evidence may be added another 
of at least an equally decided character; and which is, that the COSI^ 
BRBli' Y BBiRDB is preserved among many other eniious remains, 
eelleeted* ^iinder the san'ction of several congresses of the bards> eon^ 
vened in' the course of &e fiHeebthy sixteenth, land seventeenth cen«> 
tdries, by the Nevilles, tiie Herberts, and other noblemen' and gen^ 
tlemeto of '8^6uth Wales ; and the last of liiese congresses was held, 
in the year 168l> at Bewpyr iOastle, in the county of Glamorgan^ 
wherein all thb prior collections were blended into one, 'examined; 
and sanctioned by the procuration of Sir Richard Bassett^. For 
the more complete verification of the genuineness of the Bardic 
alphabet, a third important proof to be referred to is the inscrip- 
tions on ancient stone monuments. Amongst those preserved m 
Camden's Britannia, several may be seai, iiaving the Bardic cha* 
racters occasionally intennixed with those that are generally Roman : 
such are the l in legion, the s in Jitius and efus ; also the F, p, v, 
and the T§, 
The invention pf the Bardic alphabet was particularly convenient 

in other languages ; bat space does not suffice in the compass of a note. A 
short collation of Words in yarious languages, ancient and modern, that appear 
to have undergone this process, may be seen in the Cambro-Briton , toI. i. p. 
40? .-^E]>. Tr; 

* The fona of .^e feithi^nen appears on the title page of this volume, with 
the motto of the Societjr on it/— Cored Doeth yr EncUum. — £d. Tr^ 

t Writing on sticks is alluded to in Ezekiel xxxvii. 16—20 : << Son ^f iiian. 
Cake thee one sttek and write upon it, For Judah, ahd for the childrenof Israel 
his companions ; then take another stick, and write upon it. For Joseph, &c.'' 
Alsoy Numbers xyii.a— <' Tal(e Af eveiy ope of them a rod^write thou every 
man's name upon his rod.'^ 

t vA mose pai#cuUtr aecoont of those bardic meetings is preib^ed fo Owen's 
translaMon of the Heroic Elegies of lily warch Hen, prince of the Cumbrian 
Bittona^ printed la 1709« [8ee also a paper on the subject in a subsequent part 
of this volmaewrT^iD* Tr^]: 

. .$ See GibsonVedition of Caniden, vol. ii. pages 1007, 1030, lOdl, 1038, and 
1456. Ancient graves were also discovered* ia 1821^ at Pentrev Voelas, in Ben- 
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and tneM la a paitoral ttkiiaof.iomly, auieh ^a tlvi Hiftorieal 
Triada. describe .to hare been that of the Cyouniy* ; and,, as the 
only necessary tool was a knife for preparing the sticks, and for 
Cttttang letters, thereon, such an inyention might have been^ and 

?robably was, of universal usage wherever the basdic system, or 
)niidism, bad extended its influence. But, after the introduction of 
Roman arts» and that of writing on parchment, among others, the 
ancient practice of cutting letters on staves gradually gave way to 
the use of the Latin characters and manner of writing, excepting so 
far as being traditionally preserved amongst other bardic memo- 
rials. By the adoption of the present common alphabet of Europe, 
the Welsh have been reduced to the expediency of using double, 
and even triple signs for representing single articulate sounds* Yet 
the uncouthness thus produced might be easily obviated, by b&Jt 
ing the soft, aspirate, and light accents to those primary letters of 
modem formation that undergo such mutations, as may be repre- 
sented by those accents : for there could exist no other difficult 
than to obtain the public sanction to their being admitted into gene- 
ral use. 

By a comparison of. the various forms of the alphabets in use 
amongst all the nations in Europe, it at once appears evident that 
they are derived from one common origin ; and the oldest specimen 
known of such a primitive character is the one commonly denomi- 
nated the'Pelasgip, oir the Graeco-Ph<Bnician. To prove the pro- 
position thus advanced, it will only be necessary to examine the 
following table, wherein those ancient alphabets are collaterally 
exhibited- 

Hume.... K^r>Ft**iKVMK5v Krtr» 

« 

As the Welsh is not written in its proper orthography, there arcr 
some double letters used in this work, for representing single 
sounds. Such are the following: — CM sound as the Hebrew ft* die 
Greek x> the Spanish J and X ; dd sound as TH, in the words the, 

bighshire, whereon, among otfaen, the peculiar character for the • is to be-seen^ 
in the word ^iw. 

* It may be doubted whether a state of society, strictly pastoral, according to 
the popular acceptation of the term, was ever known to the Cymry. The €}ml^ 
*rm y BHrdd^ or Bardie Alphabet, above allnded to^ will be> leenin the. mb- 
Joined compualive table. It has also appeared m other pubUoatioiis. ^ 
the Cambro-BritoK, vol. i« p* 241, may be seen the deriyatiye as well as the 
radical letters, amounting altogether to forty-foar.-*£D. Tr. 



ihUf or iihnt; tte tLmpPtMBtma aqmled L, wUoli m peeafisf to 
tbe Welflh.; tte-: n fluiy merely be Mliced ee bemg like tfce 
Greeks. 



3. On thb Stability op thb Wblsh LANOUAaSi anb it9 

Antiquity. 

Those languages which are constructed upon the basis of their 
own regular elements, but whose origin is obscured or lost in the 
various revolutions that they may have undergone, are thereby 
necessarily iuTolyed in a state of endless fluctuation and change. 
On the contrary^ one that is formed upon its own intrinsic materifds^ 
and those being elementary words of obvious meaning and in use, 
is by that circumstance secured against innovations. And this is 
one of the most remarkable characteristics discoverable in the 
Welsh tongue^ and is highly deserving of the attention of the philo- 
logist. It still remains Uie same as it was, to a certainty, Imrteea 
hundred years past, as can be fully proved, and I have no hesita* 
tion in asserting its being so in common parlance above two thoa- 
-sand years since : and, as to its being spoken by theCymmry in the 
fifth century, it will be sufficient to lay the few foUowing extracts 
from the works of the bards of that period before the reader, as 
beins the familiar speech of the present day, to obtain his assent to 
flie first fact ; and then some of ^e names of places in Britain, aa 
given by the Romans, and still preserved, may, without going far- 
ther, suffice as to the other point, as corroborated by some colhi- 
teral evidences in the sequel of tiiis sketch. 

Famaiar WeUh PkrMet/rom the Bitrii of the SUfth Cenimy. 

Taliesin. 

Gwelais wyr gorvawr, I saw men pre-eminent, 

A ddygyrchynt awr, who were assembling to the 

shout, 
Gwelais waed ^r lawr : I saw blood on the ground : 

Rhag rhuttir cleddy vawr from the rush of swords 

filesynt esgyll gwawr. tiiey tinged with blue the wings 

of the dawn. 

Addwya aeron yn amser cyn- Pleasantthefruttsin thetime of 

hauav; harvest; 

Arall addwyn gwenith kt galav. another pleasure •— wheat on 

stalk. 

Mibiy mae meillion, Where there are trefoils, 

A gwlith 4r dirioo ; and dew on lands ; 

Wka y niae cerddoribn« where there are minstrels 

Yn gywair gyson — in accordant harmony — 
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Cub hUiHMiiC^J^QB ' piM90«« be their amiftties 

Gjpiyje4ig.gpr(B|i(MwUU<ai^ ' ivtth AftSnvere^ of supreme 

circles. 

Enaid Owain ab Urien " The soul of Owaiii the son of 

TJrien 

Oobwylfid ei Ren ei raid : may his Lord compassionilte his 

^^essity ; 

Rheg^ udd ei cudd torn las» the chief of Rheged that, is hid- 

den by the green mQund* 

* Nid oedd vas ei gywyddaid, not low was his panegyric. 

Aneurin. 

MU'panddelmedlBl k)[ vreith-hin As when there comes a reaping 

in fair weather 

Y gpwnai Harchlen waedlin. would Marchleu cause a stream 

of blood. 

Paa gi^sl$ii Gafadtfwg i gad. When Caradawg arrayed foi^ 

conflict, 
MJU baedd coed trychwn trych- like a boar of the woods an up- 
f. lad.' turning tearelTy 

Tarw lqr<jhlin jn nfarin gymyniad, a bull of the host in the felling 
^.: /. ' toil, 

fiv! lifthiai wyddgwif o'i angad : he would allure wild dogs from 

his hand : 
Ys iry yy nhyit, ' Owain vab there be my evidence, Owain the 

• :i £idad, - son of Eulad, 

A Gwrien, a 6wyn, a Gwriad, tind Gwrien, and Gwyn, and 

Gwriad, 
P Ga^ttrac^h.^rmSrviad. from the feAling of Cattraetii. 

Gwyr i, grysiasant, buant gyd- Men have arrayed tfaemselvesjt 

naid, they have together leaped, 

JUoedlvyrion^meddwonoohmedd shortlived ones, dnmken ones 

hidlaid over purified mead ; 

Gosgordd M yqyddawg, earawg the retinue bf Mynyddawg, a-^ 

yn rhaid, domed wirth gold ini a strttit^ 

jP^werth e^ gwlejd p vedd vu eu the price of Hie feastof nidM'has 

henaid. heen their soul. 

])r« HScld gi?^^ f»4^th.oe4d ^ In the day of wrath his blades 

lavAawr, were devastation, 

J?pLn g^^ei Qyp$!^ i^/wjsdi wlmn Oynoa had arrayed widi 

wawr. , , the green dawn. 

O gywry/iedd. gwragpdd gwjrch From the contention of women 
y gwnaethant gallantly they caused 

liawer.mam i d^igr ^r el hllla^ many a mother with a tear on her 
rant. eyelid. 
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' Llywarch Hen. 

YraelwydhonneuBCuddglesin? This hearth is it not hidden by 

' freensward? 

Yn m3rw Owun ac Elfin in the life of Owain and BIfln 

Berwasai ei phair breiddin, its cauldron had boiled venison. 

Tawel awel, ti hirglyw : Gentle gale, far art Aoii heard : 

Odid k TO moledyw ' scareel j shall there be l&at is 

praiseworthy, 
Kam Urien, ckn nad yw t after TJrien, since he is not ! 

Y ^eilen hon neus cynnired Tins leaf so buffetted by wind, 

gwynt, 

Gwae hi ei thynged i woe to her her fate : 

Hi hen, eleni ganed ! she is bld^ this year was she 

bom ! 



ExmmpUs of Brititk Nmne$ €f PUiee$ in Roman Auihors, and sHtt 

in Mse» 

Mona, Anglesey, in Welsh Man* It is pronounced long, as if 
written Bf one. 

Aberconoyium, Aberconwy, or the Efflux of tl)ie Coawy» ia 
CaerjQarvonshire. 

Aberayonium, Aheravan, or the Efflux of the A^ui, jn Olamorr 
ganshire. 

Abergayennium, Abergavini, the Efflux of the Gay^pi, in, MoOn 
mouthshire. 

Arona, or , Aufona, the Avon river ; one in Somerpefshir^ one 
in Wiltshire, and another in Worcestershire. Avon is tbe conini(te. 
term for a riyer in Welsli ; therefore I conceive that tho^e nft^ffkUA 
England, if correidtly written^, should be Ay an, like the rivor in 
Glamorganshire^. 

Ayalonia, or Glastonbury, which the Welsh call Yn^fi Av^knp 
or the Island of the Apple-tree. ' 

Caledonia, the woody parts of Scotland, or the Forest of Cale- 
donia, which the Welsh call CotdCdyddon^ or the Wood of the 
Ctfyetts; And' this name is syndnymotis'M^ith Celtica, Scdtia^ and 
Goidheli, or Crtry^deft. . 

\ Ceretica^ Cardiganshire, called by th^ Welsh Ceredigion. 

C^oriiuum, Cirencester, called by ihe W^lsh Caer Corkm. 

Cottoviiini, Ae- river Conway, called by the Welsh Conwy, or 
the Dart Streamf. , 

* The reasqn fof thi^ does npt appear very- obvious. Is it not quite as likely' 
that' the Olan^rgaiisliire name.as ad^paxtuve ^m the oHgibal termf— 'So. Tb« 

t Is not Cwuitf^.pXf msii^e]^ifQ!petVf^^mP9f derived firom.ryii, int or chtefy 
aind gwy^ water?, Gfiry, the old w«m;MMEd'^ri water/ it iniiy. here 4ba 
noticed, enters into the names of several rivers in Wales, as the Wye, the 
Fyrmpy, the Mawddwy, the Elwy, the Ogwy, &c.— -Eo« Ta. 
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BeTEi the river Dee MMing by Cbesteri and the Dee at Dundee^ 
in Scotland* The Welsh name is Dwyv. Hence the inhabitants 
near the DcTa or Dwyv were called Ordovices, or the dwellers on 
the Dwyy ; or,, as the Welsh would stilethem, ArddwyvigwyM^ 

Demetia, Pembrokeshire, called in Welsh Djfved. 

Damnonia, Devonshire, which the Welsh call Djftmmnt^. 

Isca, or Osca, the Esk, in Devonshire and in Scotland, and the 
Usk in Monmouthshire, the Webh name for which is fVytg, ' 

M eaevia, the district whiere St. David's is situated, catted 
Mynyw in Welsh. 

Nidum, the Neath river in Glamorganshire, which is called Ne^, 
in Welsh. 

Tava, the name of several rivers,, synonymous with Tain; therer 
fore the Welsh call the Thames, Tain and Tan ; and the Tyne in 
Devon and Northumberland is called Tava^ as well as the Ti^ and 
the £sk, in Scotland. Tav and Tom mean the spreading stream. 

4 

In addition to what has been here brought forward to prove the 
antiquity of the Welsh language in its present state, there is another 
moat remarkable evidence : and it is, that the people of Wales and 
of Brittany are able at this day to converse togetherf ; yet they 
must have been separated from each other for upwards of two thou- 
sand yearsj. We learn from the Triads that the Cymmry migrated 
to Britain over the Hazy Sea from about the Elbe, where they 
left a memorial of their name in the Chersonesus Cimbrica ; and in 
that neighbourhood we find the Wendi still preserving the language 
of the C3rmmry, though not so purely as in Wales and Brittany, 
owing to their being in a situation more liable to produce an inter- 
mixture with strangers. 

From the period, when the Romans abandoned Britain, down to 
the present time, the Welsh langui^e had to withstand the effects 
of the intimacy and encroachments of the English, which must 
have been more intrusive upon its stability than any thing it had to 
oppose during any former period of equal duration, even includiog 
the time of its being under the influence of the Latin language. If 
therefore the English connection has produced no change in our 

* tliis word implies, literally, deeps and hollows, which, it will be allowed, 
U deseriptrre enough of the country to which it is appropriated. — Ed. Tr. 

t A vessel from Morlaix, in Brittany, being in the Thames, in 18S0, iSbe 
captain was invited to come to hear the harp, by the Cymreigyddion. One of 
the members, after an air had been played, said to the Breton, in Welsh. — 
'< Dyna ganu da.'' To this the Breton replied,— '< Na: dyna chware da: cami 
i genau ; a chwart k thelyn.'' So that the Welshman was corrected in his own 
speech by the stranger, thus— <' No : that is good playipg : it is tmgmg widi the 
voice ; and jiaijine with the harp." 

X The Histoiical Triads record, that the Cymmry came to Britain, and another 
colony of them to Llydaw, Armorica, or Brittany, from the Chersonesus Cim- 
bfka, or Jutland.— The Welsh cannot dlseoorse with the Irish of Ireland and 
Sootland ; therefore the latter must have separated at an earlier period from tiie 
original stock. The old name of Hamburg is Treva, and of which, as a Welsh 
aamei the fomier is a literal translation. . 
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hAgitege' dttfliflg a thouAana yi^vtt, the tufmr^nee is^ Ibut 'Hj^ilkst 
have undergone leas sJteradon in any other e^ual period. 

As a.Ci^teral evidence ia support of the subject before eXr*. 
amiaedy the Laws of Hywel may particularly be referred to. The 
body of this code of ancient institutes, divested of some technical 
phrases and of several allusions to obsolete customs, is expressed 
in the familiar speech of the present time*. Names of places still 
left existing in England and Scotland, which are Welsh words of 
commoD use^ are also good proofs, so far as they extend ; for they 
shew that portion of the language once spoken, where the names 
are found, was exactly the same as is now used in Wales; and by 
plain inference, in proving a part, they prove the identity altogether. 
Such, for instances, are the names of Avon and Aber, which are 
preserved^ even without a literal difference, in various parts of the 
islaod. 

• Again, we have manuscripts as old as the twdfth and thirteenth 
centunes, which prove the remarkable fact, that even the pecu* 
liarity of the dialects of the different parts of Wales then existed as 
we land at this day. ^ 

. A&d lastly, next to the internal structure of the Welsh language, 
the primary cause of the preservation of it without a change has 
been probably the singular institution of Bardism ; and the systeoi 
of poetical prosody under that institution became gradually, from 
the thirteendi century downwards, so very strict and mechanical 
as to euphony, that even the -sounds and syllables intended to be 
exprelssed could not possibly be mistaken. Consequently, we 
know to a certainty what the ancient pronunciation of the language 
must have been. Besides which, its preservation unadulterated 
was a fundamental maxim of the Bardic system^ as appears by the 
following triad :— 



** Tri pheth a ddylai Bardd eu cynnai : yr iaith Gymroraeg, y briv 
" varddoniaeth, a chov am bob daioDus a rhagor." 



Three things which a bard ought to maintain : the Welsh lan- 
guage, the primitive bardifim, and the memorial of every thing 
geed imd exceUent. 
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3. On the three primary divisions of the Language 

OF the Cymmry. 

r 

The three dialects of the primitive language of a great part of 
Europe aire — the Sclavonic ; the Cymmry'ic, of which there are 
Temains in Wales> and in Brittany; and the Gwyddelig, originally 
sp^k * in Gaul and the south-east of Britain, and stUl spoken in 
Ireland and. the Highlands of Scotlandf. 

. * The Laws of Hywel weve compiled in the tenth century. — Ed. Tr. 
- t Perhaps »tkd popular distlnotioM of OotMc add Celtic ^rould embrace the 
three dialects here noticed, though the subdivisions,, above adopted^ . must k»e 
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Tike 'fidbt {^ople Oftt ]^efN^;ed IBntoj^ WMtwted :fmi tke •kpnri 
of the Euziiie, w.eiit under the general i^|>pe11fttioii of Celts* amoflg 
l^e Greek liistortans ; and the JEl6m&ns rec6giiized» in after a^, 
the wooded parts of Gaul under jthe sa&e i^amey in contradistUustioii 
io^Gnl, or open couniry. The geheric name of Cyirimry,— th4 
Chnitaerioi of the Greeks — ^by whieh the original stock was knoWii 
while it remained on the sides of the .Cancasus and on Ae Cimiihe- 
irian Bosphoruis, became lost among all the cblonies fromthenee; 
by their assuming appell&tfons diescrtptire of peculiar sitavttotfa, 
excepting the faint traces 6f the Cimmelrii in Italy, the Ciffebri la 
Dennrark, and the Cymmry in BrittCtn^ 

Nbw, ias the Wendi, on Ihe Elbe, Che Bretons, in Fratice, odd 
the Cyinmry, in Wales, have so far preserved an identity of speech; 
as to be able to hold an intercourse oire with aiiother, wblbt at the 
same time neither of these three nations can converse with'thoke 
who speak the Irish fn Ireland and Scotland, the ^ecessury ^on- 
olusioii must be, that an earlier separation must have taken place 
between the progenitors of the' Irish people of Ireland and Sicot* 
land, and the progenitors of the Wendi, the Breton's, iLnd the 
Cymmry of lYales, than thie sepai^tion between the three list vfen- 
tiohed people respectively. The inference to be drawn therefore w; 
that the ancestors of the Irish people, though of the same original 
stock <a3 the Cymmry, who migratedt^wards th^^Elbe, in the Bprlh 
of Germany, must have separated themselves from dieir brethren 
by taking a rout from the shores off the Eu&iiie, following the cottrsi 
of the Danube, and eventually spread colonies over Gaul iind Italy, 

It must be owing to the proximity of the ancestors of the Irbh 
people to the Romans that there is a j^ekter affinity o;f eharlMiter 
tyetween the Irish dialect and the Latin, tlian there is between. the 
Welsh and the Latin ; for the Romans formed no settlements in 
Ireland, so as to produce that affinity^ which is much more evident 
than what can be traced between the Welsh and the Latin, though 
the Romans remained in Britain about five hundred years. In 
addition to this remarkable fact, there is another equally so, which 
is that the Welsh language has a far greater resemblance to the 
Greek than to the Latin, in its characteristics, which leads to the 
conclusion of there having been an intermixture of the progenitors 
of the Cymmry and of the Greeks, in some period prior to all his- 
torical record, by which the manner of that intermixture can be 
satisfactorily explained. 

. allowed to be more accurate. So;ne excellent ol[)8ervationB on this point, by the 
same Writer, may be seen ih tbe Cambrian Register,- vol. i^' p« 13>»Se."^£]>«l'R. 
o Y Tke name of Celt Ticaa the most appropriate thai could be apptlied by tke 
^bmtcolooies.to themselves ;^,ai^dj,^^ddoubt^ it wasapiplied by them^lves. and so 
the Greeks got it. The meanmg of Celt is a covert, from Cel, a'sl^elte^and it 
IS applied to woody places, Sii opposed to Qdt, ^n open place o^ plain. Ce|t 
would necessarily be a name of frequent use among first 'colonies, as isndv^tlw 
case in America, where, woodmen is the term applied. It is remarkable, that 
all the old synonymesof Cel^£d.ydd6a^Ow7ddeli, and Y^i^di, or.Yagodogion, 
'are stiU •pfescMnKed in Welsh, being the originals of CeltM», Galeimiia^ Dwe- 
"IftcfHa^ anil Scotia. 



Af litotfl Wha% «ril HiaT' 4ife more^ ceiilrar iiMis df tile C^W, -^f 
Woodmen, of Europe began to be distinguished under flieftpp^"' 
llitioD of SMavonians would be dtfficnlt to determine satisfaetoriljr ; 
but it is pretty erident that they must have originated' from. thW! 
branch of the Cyramry before mentioned, as baring h^d an intimate, 
connection with the«Greeks, before- their progression into the nordi 
<tf Germany; and that the ofheV branch of the Oymmry, which' 
penetrated into' Oaul and Italy, had not the appellation of 9cla- 
?MianB applied to any of its colonies. Under the name of Sclavonic 
are comprehended the several dialects spoken in Dalmatia, Al- 
bania, Camiola, Croatia, Servia, Poland, Russia, and Lusatia, 
with other small districts in the neighbourhood; by the people called 
Wendi. And this last dialect is the connecting link between the 
Welsh and the Slavonic dialects. 

' In the South-east part of Britain an extensive colony established - 
iteelf, 'known to the Cymmry under the appellation of Lloegrwys, 
and tbe territory inhabited by this people was called Lloegr, which 
ill now 4be name given by the Welsh to all England, hotwithstand- 
ing" its being brought under the sway of tbe Saxons and AngliV 
Our Triads of History record that the Lloegrwys originally catrie- 
to Britain from Gascony, that is, from Celtic Gaul ; where they 
left traces of their name on the river Liger, or the Loire, as well as 
in: the North of Italy, which w« recognize in LiguHa*. Names 'of 
places in Lloegrta still pveserved, and of men, as given by Roman 
antiiors,. warrant the infertnce before drawn, that tbe Lloegrwys 
of Britain, and the Ligun of Celtic Gaid-aodofNbi'th Italy, epoke 
a dialect, whereof the present Irish is the remains. So that the 
Uo^grwys Were probably the ' first people tiiat settled in Ireland, ' 
with whom subsequent eoloajes or Belgians from the South- of' 
Britaia intermixed, as mentioned in oar old chronicles. 

. Thera is rMMon for supposing tliat the- dissifliilitiide? between thw 
Irish •afl|d the W^elsh languages has been kiereased by an intermix- 
ture or some other cause as affecting the fonner in Ireland, on^ 
tlmrd lof the words of which only is recogniied in the We^sh tongue, 
as words iacinHnson asef* It deserves to- be noticed that th^ Irish 
people, owing tO'SOme cause not easily accounted for, have gr^^y' 
alt«red the pfonhficiation of their lang^ge sinc<d th^ fik'St use of 
letters- among them, and arising principally frotti th^if caufirn^ a 
great* many oltth^ sounds in tfa^ir words as written to be qui^aCtefafty*^ 
Thusmtost Irish words preserved jm th^ W^lsh woald tifitt'bid' 
understood by a W^shroan, wheil spoken by a 'native of Iretend; 
tboittgh readily understood when committed to writiiig: for ev^y 

* Thei Triadic record, here aliudpd to,, describes tbe Lloegrwys as ooc}af> 
t)ie '^ three social tribes'' of Britain ; the other tiv q are tbe Cymry and Brythojs., 
-Ed. Tr. ' , 

t The- patronymic name of the Irish, in their own tongue, as well as 1j? <Jie' 
Welsh, is Gaoidbe], «r Gwydbel, -which the Welsh pronounce as - if S^HI^n'' 
Goithel, but the Irish pronounce it GiSiel. And the Irish "who writ^ on ^eir 
own history, ill thi&age, take t^ie liberty to write the nanie Gael^ to tKe dicicte^it 
c^ their hfiltory, with a view of identlTying the Irish as tiie despeii^aiitB of the' 

Oaals. '* " "' •• ' • " ■ ■ '• 
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word 18 distinetly pronounced in Welsh ae writlen, witbout yari- 
ation or exception*. 

Like the rendering of sounds quiescent, as above motioned, in 
the Irish, what causes the dissimilitude of dialect between the 
Welsh and tlie Sclayonic, in all its varieties, is the vitiating of the 
letters T, th, and D, in the latter, by a mutation, into sounds repre- 
sented by SCH, TZ, DZ. This mutation of T and D into tz and Dz is 
rather common in the pronunciation of the Irish ; and not in- 
frequently the Welsh use it in familiar talk. When an Irishman 
swears, he pronounces his Mon diaul as if written Mon dziaul, 
which is the Mi/n diawl of the Welsh, and the Mon diable of the 
French. And the Welsh word Medd^liau, cogitations, is pro- 
nounced Medzolie by the Wendi ; Mezouiiou by the Bretons ; but 
the Welsh pronounce their word as if written MethoHa, or Medholia^ 
In the Albanian dialect Vladica, or JVladica, signifies a Bishop ; 
but Gwledig, in Welsh, is a supreme one over a country, in a 
general sense, and often applied by the poets to the Deity ; as loiav 
JViedig ftev, I will adore the Supreme of heaven. Here, loiav 
Gwledig net* would be the phrase, independent of the literal mu- 
tation ; but the G takes its soft sound, or becomes quiescent. . 



4. The affinity bbtwebn the Welsh, or Ctmmrabg, 

AND other languages, as a corroborative fiVIDENCS 
OF ITS ORIENTAL ORIGIN, AND OF ITS BEING SPOKEN BY 

THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF EUROPE. 

■ > 

This is a very important topic, and upon which the true history 
of the origin of nations principally depends ; for, though much has 
been said and written upon it, the light elicited thereby has been 
so very faint and imperfect, that little knowledge and! information 
has been thereby obtained. Indeed, it is what would require a 
perseverance in labour so intense for its accomplishment,- as almost 
to deter any one from the undertaking, even though possessed of 
the requisite qualifications. The outline of such a work has been 
laid down, thoush imperfectly, by £. Lhwyd, in his Archaiologia 
Britannica ; and it has been so far advanced by Gebelin, in bis 
Monde Primitif, as sufficiently to discover, that the Greek and 
Latin, with the modem languages of Europe generally, are derived, 
for the most part, from a common origin, and which common origin » 
though improperly, is denominated the Celtic, and of which the 
language still spoken in Wales, owing to some fortuitous circum- 
stances, preserves the most uncontaminated remains. If the 
extraordinary writer last-mentioned had had the advantage of ac- 
quainting himself with the whole compass and characteristics of the 
language, which he took as the basis of his superstructure, he 
woidd have accomplished every thing that could be desired ; but, as^ 

* Yet, by selectiiig phrases, identities such as this may be found : '' O Ddia I 
baithidh mi mi f hein mar dliuin uasal." '* O Duw ! bodhav vi yy hun mid dya 
^wysawl.'' O God I I will drown myself like a gentleman. 
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such advantage did not fall to his lot, the work remaiiis to be 
finished by some other Gebelin who may arise to do justice to this 
curious and interesting subject. All that I profess to do here, 
however, is merely to state the case, and, by way of estimate, to 
exhibit a few general observations, accompanied by some necessary 
examples for the illustration of it, with a view of being serviceable 
to future inquirers. 

The following vocabularies of the affinities, existing between the 
Welsh and the Hebrew and Greek Languages, must he considered 
only as specimens, and that generally with respect to their primitive 
words only. Connections equally close might be proved between 
the first-mentioned tongue and the Sanscrit ; and in the next place, 
it might be shewn, that about one half of the primary words of the 
French and English ^consist of the remains of the speech of the 
original population, of Europe, commonly denominated Celts, 
blended with the Teutonic or Gothic. 



Examples op Hebrew and Welsh Affinities. 

The extinction of a primitive language has been asserted in a 
former section of this work ; and we find, in Genesis xi. the scene 
of that event laid at Babel, and the cause assigned for it to have 
been the dispersion of mankind. It may be pertinent to offer one or 
two remarks here, in support of the proposition, that the Hebrew 
tongue^ notwithstanding all that has been sliid to the contrary, had 
its origin, like others, in the confusion of the first language. 

Men had not mnltiplied so greatly^ after the flood, as to be com* 
pelled to form themselves into separate comm«nities,'or at least to 
acquire national distinctions, at the era of the confusion of Babel ; 
and, from the tenour of the history given of that confusion, we are 
plainly to infer the implication of the whole of the human race 
therein* But, towards obtaining a clearer view of the sabject, i«b 
shall be aided by recurring to the subjoined table of a few leading 
jdatesy subsequent to the epoch of the flood, A. C 2^48. 

events. YaantifieftktJUiod* 

The confusion of language 101 

The birth of Abraham 35^ 

The birth of Isaac 452 

The death of Shem 502 

The birth of Moses 775 

Or the following dates may be taken. 

Shem lived until the age of Isaac was 50 

Isaac lived until Levi was •.•••• 60 

Levi lived until Amrani was ••••.••• 41 

Aniram lived until Moses- was •.•••• 40 

Thus It appears, that Shem died only two hundred and seventy- 
three years before the birth of Moses, or that only four generations 
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Interveoed between tbem. Again : by examining tbe abare cUtes^ 
We observe, that Sbem lived four hundred years after the dis- 
persion from Babel ; and, Shem being the patriarch of all thefamiliefii 
then on the earth, it cannot be well supposed^ that the building of 
the tower could have been projected without his concurrence. Had 
it, been otherwise, the primitive language must, undoubtedly » have 
been preserved by him in its purity Until his death, ana by his 
descendants, through two hundred and seventy-three years, to the 
time of Moses ; so that, in that case, he and they mu^t have spoken 
Hebrew. . But there are the remains of the first language discover* 
able in the composition of all the ancient tongues^ which collectively 

f>rove them to be formed from the ruins of an original one now 
ost; and this original language, as those ruins prove, wasy iB 
every respect, far more perfect than the Hebrew^ or any otker 
known language. * 

'On a comparison being made between the Welsh and the He- 
brew, we do not* at first sight, discover any great connection 
between the two languages ; though, by a closer examination, we 
recognise, their cotumoa lyrigio ; and this aj^parent dissimilitude is, 
perhaps, principally to be accounted for, from that system of cpn- 
strnction, in the Hebne^, of blending thepreposhioYis, eonjanclions, 
pronouns, and other particles, with the primary words, either afe( 
prefixes, or as postfixes; whereas they preserve their separate 
stations, in the Welsh. Tke affinity might also appear more 
' flttinfest, a the Hebrew had remained ^tter preserved as a Iivin|r 
language; for, as that iS' tfot the State wherein we find it, we may 
suspect many niceties of pronunciation. Without adverting to word§ 
^lad phi'a^ology, t6 have been lost, notwfthstandittg the prec^ntion- 
airy acbption of the »iasoretit& points, both in respect to the yowelii, 
as also the mntable consonants. 

'2m> gre^BBess, verdiife; plea- Ov, that is elementary; enids^ 

:iMUifn«»ss. . warn* 

n», exclattalion of plehaore or Ocfi, a forcible utterance; Jt 

of pain. moan ; oh ! alas ! 

fTM , or m^i one "of the same Ach, a root, a stem; lineage, 

kindred or kind ; . a. brother. kindred ; by, near, at« 

hA, oi h^tK, strength^ .power ; Bi., what has in itself the power 

virtue ; an epithet * applied -to - of motion ; a moving principle ; 

the Deity, and to* any being or an inteltigence; a spirit; an 

thing that is great. angel. 

^H , a negation ; not ; nothing. Aix, other ; anpther ; extra or 

outward ; very, most. 

^M^rrVk^, a plural proiloi!tn ; these. Bill, they, those: bill dau, 

• • they twain. 

^«, a ram. — C3»^»^«, idols. ElL, what is out or divided: 

EliLYLLON, goblins. 

b^j adeer,.iiialeorfemale; thai Ah, ibflaence ; . barmoi^ ; p|^- 

ifty a buck or a doe. er : El^AtN, 9^ inasical beingi 

a fawn. 



8r«M, 9khmg^ d^pmfim, 9M9».: Om» Ai»iMe of ^fkfim^r ^ 

w* , to be. beiog ; an age^ 

n^ikf a.fiuiye^ otb^ ; aft mA. Iitw^ ^ij^, hxl^» i^ c«rset.f# 

oath. 

fi)&!M* to ,%emA; to xmia^^ t^ ^juaw, ,tp ^A^g^ise^ \^ epdovv^^ 

rule. to enrich. 

^^^ A |^i|ie> ior joiie.of A0 c.aMi# A^A!i^ . ipioi^firl am^ypsdp ,a|i^ 

kind; alsoathQus,%^.0*fi!?K» eltv, cattle, also chattels. 

01: ca^iDt^M » eatde oi: buUooka. .. Like Ajepb, the W^lsb.us^B 

MIL for an animal, and for a 

tM, PH, rigour, strength; la- Yni, vigour, energy, strength; 

bpttr* .foroe, 

(H, pM, affliction, grief, 90xriKi<^. Hoen, effusion; hue; Jiveli- 

neis. 
(11,0 |)H , wii^^ (ff! good quality. H AK » tbftt RWc.9ftdpJQr<w> ox ftiMt 

i« derixfiA- 
fM, pH, an object of wQnibig in Huan, the sun, from Hi7. tbat 

¥sypft,^ldioCMiaaib , Jui.pexrvilftiyjew Oi?, jiij^gxi^, 

was called by the Greeks 

< JBteIiojjoU8> 
tH, mH, p«, an jQftteBCQgative Yn, yna, yno: yn, in; yna, 

. RfurlMIt^ ^» Ao time, pr pkuce: inlbere; rsq/ip swqb %p)%<ie:; 

when, whj9r».; here ; >ibeie. there; then, at such a time or 

plac^« 

]>H , not; nothing, non^vli^. An : na: an, prefix of ^f^%tipn ; 

'.aod MA, ia no. 

DJK, to press, to molest^ta'Arou- Annos, to pursue, to drive, to 

^k^ r fie I ha I denoting dislike. Wft, fie I wft iti, jfie vppn^tfe^e ! 
^»t t9 urfe» t9 press forward, ^ AvutHiSa toffHiiit, to ^h^r^^i) ^to 

drive on. urge ; to vex. 

'^, n jrirer ; Ugbt, luqidii^^ * Am» bsightneMis, i^pl^pdpurj^ \vc 

cidity. 
JU^ , to flow, to r»n as a fluid* ' Abjj, w «ift»tL to Httpr 1 |o u^^r 

a sound. 
,wm^ fire; to «at on fire, .to odi- Ys, thatoonsui^es,; xpu, to 09^ 

.wimo. ^ sume, to. burn. 

m» , a verbal particle, or adverb, Obs, there is. A oes yma nth ? 

is, there is. Is there any body here? 

nhM, to come, to arrive, to reach Athu, to proceed, or to go: 

to. DATjiu, 40 cone. 

nnH , a pruning knife> or Gutter. Abth, that is sharp, or^poioljed ; 

a poipt. 



•7^«?j , a veil, o? pit. ^^ "i^ iPwR,j9i trenc\i; a^ intr^cjim^nt; 

a vallum. „ 

:|3»3t, a hpiuse, 4 dwrflii^. B^W, ,abut, a cottage, or a 

booth.' 



TtoA , Ibe beify, or tbe Jitmnaiek. 

nM, to -weep, to moan, to la- 
ment. 

^1 , to mix, to blend ; to con- 
found. 

^1, the idol of Balnlon ; Belus. 

V>i , a stump of a tree, or a stem. 

^11 , decay, or withering ; Octo- 
ber. ^ 

n^l , to decaj, to waste, to wear 
out. 

*Vl, corruption, decay, waste. 

3^Vn, destruction, ravage, ruin. • 

|l , that is reared, that is built ; 
a son, 

run , to build, to erect, to rear. 

n*J3 , a structure, a building. 

pjn , a structure, a building. 

*il, to purify, to clean; to be 

clean. 
*il,ni:i , a pit, a well ; a grave 

*)l, corn; a child, a scm. nni, 
corn ; bread. 

ns. , clearness, the pure matter of 
the heavens. ' 

nna , purification, or a cleans- 
ing. 

K'la , to create, om^k Hia , the 
Aleim created. 

^"tl, to honour, as* in bending 
the knee ; to bless. 



Po9«N, a ptKunehr; : a belly/ 'm 

stomach. 
BsiCHiAW, to cry aloud, to 

roar, to scream. 
Boiii ; CYBOLiy to max, to cdm- 

mix. 
Bal, timt breaks out, a peak: 

a budding. 
Bwii, a lotundity ; a bole, or 

stem. 
Pall, ruin, decay; failure; a 

miss. 
Pallu, to decay ; to fail ; to 

miss. 
Belt, havoc, devastation ; war. 
BBLA,havoc,ravage ; tumult; W4r 
Ban, high, lofty ; a height, a 

peak. 
Banu, to elevate ; to exalt ; to 

rear. 
Banaeth, what is raised or 

reared up. 
Ban AN, DYBANAN, what rears; 

a builder ; an ant. 
Briaw, to render excellent ; to 

dignify. 
BwR, a trench; an intrench- 

ment. " 
Bara, bread ; bar, a summit, 

a top. 
Bri, excellence; dignity, ho- 
nour. > 
Briaeth, excellency ; the gir- 

ing dignity. 
Peru : £ berai elyv, the powd- 
ers caused, or created. 
Parchu, to revere, to respect, 

to honour ; to confer honour. 



nm:i , loftiness ; raging^^ as of Gwyth, a swell out ; wrath. 



the sea. 



indignation. 



buk^i, to redeem, to buy off ; to Galu, to tender clear, open, or 

avenge. 
bik:^, a redeemer; an avenger. 



free. 
Gal, a conspicuous station; 
that breaks out, a foe. 
^IJ, to'^eaten; to grow great Gwjyddoli, to render cognitive. 



or large. 



or conspicuous. 



Vii, greatness; dignity, honour. Gwtddawl, diat is conspi- 
cuous, or present. 
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*VU> to.feno^y to'^nclosey to Qodrku, to form askirty bor* 

der, or rim. 
GoDRE, a skirt, a border, a 

rim. ' 
U«nu, abtdy, the^oleper- €iw, compact; what is corn- 



hedge, 
iia, a fence, or an ekidosuire. 



pact. YsGiwioN. 
CiWsD, a multitude ; a tribe ; a 
' rabble. 
nV:i, what rolls along, up and Gels, that moves or rolls along; 



son. 
nji » a body of people, a nation. 



down, or to and fro ; anj ro- 
tundity in form or motion ; and 
often, it is oompounded into 



that oozes ; a leeoh» from its 
rolling motion* Gbl, aptness 
to move, flow, or ooze; a 
leech. 



nVa , to roll, to turn, or to wheel. Gelbu, to move with a rolling 

motion, 
p , pj , to defend, to fence, to Ganu, to contain, to include ; 

protect; also a shelter, a place Gan, capacity; amortise. 

sheltered. v 

n J, to make strange ; to sojourn. Gweiriaw, to break out, to~ 



stray : Gwair, a stray. 
GwBiRAWR, one who rores or 
strays, 
pa^ a press, as for grapes or Gwth, a press; a push; a 



*11 J , a sojourner^ a stranger. 



olires. 



thrust. 



H*i , to fly, as birds do. 

ai, to be fruitful, to multiply, to 
increase. 

jn, fish, from their great in- 
crease. 

\yt , com, or grain of any sort. 

pan, fertility. To this idol the 

Philistines attributed all their 

plenty. 
^^, plural am, paps; love, 
vn , ink, for writing with. 
tn , nm , to drive, force, urge, 

or expel. 
bl , n^i , a leaf; the thin part of 

a door ; a lid, a cover : the 

letter t, or D. 

^*T , poor, low, meek, humble. 
^bi, a bucket, or a pail. 



Dawu, to come or move to- 
wards. 

DwGU, to bear; to produce, to 
yield. 

DwG, that is full or perfect ; a 
bearing. 

DwGON, a continuity of bearing; 
a produce. 

DwGAN, a bearing or producing 
agent, a producer. 

Did, didbn, a pap, or a nipple. 

Du, black ; a black ; ink. 

Techu, to cause to sculk; to 
sculk. 

Dal, dalaeth, dbiliad : 
DAL, a leaf; dalaeth, fo- 
liage; DEIUAD, a leafing, or 
foliation. 

Del, churlish, dogged; obdu- 
rate. 

Dalai, that holds; a recepta- 
cle. 
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{Ql, dimg, % hmf 9i dung^ 



11, to j^dge> to rule, to ordsr^ to 
govern. Aud with th6 forma- 
tiye j^ , |M , ooe who ha* 
power to. jiidge; a lord* or 
master; ajid whioh. b also 
written pin or UT« , adiftpen- 
«i9r of rkftuB. 

^li *^n» spacQ^.or time^ a r«and 
of life ; a9 age, ai geaeraiion. 

.}vi , to^make ftit, to,beoome fat 

nir 9tiitnte, laWf. or appomt- 
ment. 



ToifUi; & keap of dnag, a duug^ 
hill. 

Dqniaw, to diap^Bse, in any 
way ; to endow, or to enrich ; 
4]||ioMAf < on(& wlio has to: dib^ 
pense a virtue or gift; one 
. who has a TOftue or eodoir- 
ment. It is formed from the 
prefix a.and daumf a gpift. 

Dob, what overspteads, a^ co- 
vering;' tbe.leafx>f a door. 

DwYSAW, i^WTSAKN,. to make 
dense, to be dense. 

DaDD, and dbodv, statute^ or 
rule of action. 



n 



yn, nan , to give, to bring to. 



Hybu, to get onward; to re- 
cover ; to get before. 
nn , 7^ir\ , to praise, to give Hoddi, hoddiaw, to render 

ths^nks. easy, or accessible. 

^in^ an exclamation expressive Hwi, ' to set ap a halloo; a 

of grief. halloo. 

*n, heigh ! alas! oh ! ah! woe ! 'Hai,. excitation ; hurry, haste ; 

hie! 
tn, njn, a demonstrative prqK Hon, hwj^, hyn: hon, tbip 
noun, and adverb. female ; HWN, this masculine ; 

HTN, this thing : htna^ that 
thing, 
in , nin , to be big, to grow t^ig: Hori, to become round or 



inn, she bigged with, she con- 
ceived. 



bulky: dyhorai, she became 
bulky, or paiin6hed. 



'*in,nin,mn, a mounts^in, ahill. HaWr, what is distended' or 

swelled out. 
tbiiJaJ-nn, amount of several Hawb ^ovanYnau, a w.^ of 



heights. 
sjlD mn, mountains of prey. 



several heights. 
HoRORi TARV„ protuberkncct9 
of scaring. 

nin, n*iin, one pregnant, plural HoRAr,HOREN,one that is swel- 
led out. Plural, HOJIOEDD, 
and HOBO.D^ tikes. 



nnn, ninn. 



r 

511, to flow, to gush, to bubble' Swyv, soum; jfeast^ swyvaw, 

out. to form scum. 

4Y * %uor, also a husk, o^ sheU. Sue, liqvLOjr, juice ; what, is 

sucked. 
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m , It . m)-^0iii)KWMl e^i^y and 3rY> stid S yhb, is : pu^ ^ ^M 

. nt^**^ade«&oaifttrativ^profibtiD : who tV ill; pwy sydd yma? 

ijt; this; that; hevd^ who is here. Pa e/tv sydd? 

What profit is there. 
*^m» dear, bright ; a clear sky; S^eb, stars> the starry system : 
^ clearness. Sbrw> spfarhliog; 

^nt , to be afraid. Assent. Stohwylaw, to turn or roll 

aside: Sychwyl, a whirl off. 
^T> profusion, squandering; SiL, that is produced; spawn, 
> waste. seedling ; issue. 

DT9 CDDt » to imagine, to think, Symiaw, to consider the magni- 
' to 'devise; whim, fancy — ^to tude of aUiing; to consider": 
seem : niDT , whim, lancy, sym, size, magnitude : sy- 
c<»ic«il : Ga^omt , J>^ni. II. ma£TH, a staite of ease, or 
20. Imaginers enjoyment : somsymiaio, il- 

lusory seemers. 
p, to feed, to provide; store, SwYN, a preservative; swyn- 

provibibn, aw, to apply a preservative, 

ffrs, store, provisioin, viastuals^. Myswyn, that is put by ; that 

is protected. 
StlT , to fornicate, to whore. Synii, to cause sensation ; t<> 

cause consternation. 
HH, nan, a harlot: mMi whore*- Synai, that causes concern^ 

doms, SynoibdB) dreads. 

V\ , nrt , to move, or shake, to be Sangu, to trample ; to tread, 

agitated. to pace. 

KIT , loathsome, repulsive, offen- Sar, a repulse ; insult, off^&ee. 
. sive* t 

4int > td disperse ; to winnow. Sard, to throw off, to repulse ; 

to insult. 
"^y rr\t, nm, astrafnger. ^Sarai, m ysar, thatis throv^nol 

• poshed off. 
THy a rim^ a bandlet ; a crown. 43bb., seri, that tends round $ a 

bill-hook. 



in , nan , Kan , to lay up close. Cub, a bundle; cubaw, to 

to hide. make into a heap. 

^in , to cease, to desiist, to leave Gadel, gadu, to desist, to 

leave ; to forsake. 
^*in, the world, or th^e universe. Gwadal, that is fixed, firm, or 

established, 
nnrr. a recess, a retired place; a Cader, a strong hold, or.lbr- 
- chamber. tress; a chair. 

nin. Eve, the first woman. Chwyvai, that exerts motion, 

that has motion. 
ntn, to look upon, to tee; to Gwydoaw, to beotime peseep- 
contemplate. tible or present. 
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mn, pm, fmn, ntno, a vision, Gwy01>, knowledge; presence; 
a sight that is shown » owydjdon, a knowing one, 

a perceiver ; one having pre- 
sence. - 

nn>nin, any hooked, pripkly, or CuwcH,' that is wrinkled ; a 



bushy stuff, briar, thorn ; a 
clasp, a fibula ; a bracelet. 



knitting of the brows, or a 
frown. 



restrain. 
n^n , to live, or to have life. 



tDn , non , to tie up, to bind ; to Cadw, to keep, to guard ; to 

save. 
Chweiaw, to be volatile, brisk, 

or lively. 
*n , life ; living, lively, vivacious. Chwai, ertness ; alert ; brisk ; 

nimble, quick. 
nm , nm , a living creature, an Chwaiai, that is recipi^tt of 



anitnal. 
*|n , the palate ; the mouth. 



motion, or activity. 
Ceg, a mouth, an inlet, or out- 
let. 
bn^bbrif to break in upon, to Cwll, what separates; a sto- 



' violate : wounded, smitten ; 
slain. 



mach ; ctllu, to separate, to 
divide. 



n^n , to hurt, to annoy, to grieve; Cwl, a fault ; cwlau, to hurt ; 



to be sick, 
•^n , sickness, illness, malady. 



to become sick. 
CwLi, a weak state, sickness. 



Vin , the sand or beach of the Chwal, a spread, a dispersion. 



sea. 



Ybn , the loins. Kings shall come Coludd, bowels, or entrails. 

out of thy loins, 
non, worn, a wall, a mound. Cwm, a rounding or rising up. 



The waters were a wall on 
the right and on the left. 



the sides of hills forming a 
glen. 



*iDn , to desire, to long after ; to Ctmmodi, to be sociable ; to 
take pleasure in : also desire. reconcile ; to covenant 

^»n , to turn aside : >piDn , the Cameo ; what is bent; a felly ; 
joints of the thighs. cambgu, to form bends or 

fellies. 

won, five, from the number of Cymmys, and cyvys, from cy 



the fingers, and their use in 
counting: also nvon, ntt^on, 
five. 



and bj/i, the fingers in con- 
junction: also CYMMYSAI, 
and CYMMYSAEtH. 



tn,pn, to be kind, gracious, or Cwynaw, cwynain, to utter 



favourable. 



complaint. 



|n, kindness, grace, or favour. CuN, one that attracts, a chief; 

kind, gracious. 
|Jin , one that is kind, gracious, Cunon, a kind or gracious one* 

or mercifuL 
pjn , kindly disposed, gracious, Cunain, attractive, kindly dis- 



merciful. 



posed. 



}>n , graceful, comely : ^^^3^ pn, Cain, bright, fair : £i gain 
Ms comely body. gorf o. 



^ 
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pJn , mon j^ njnn , pjnrv, sup- Cwtnan, the uttering plaints, a 

plication. complaint. 

TMiif to pitch a tent, or to Chwaenu, to come abruptly, 

encamp. or by chance. 

nJn>mnn, a pitchii^g, or en- Chwaen, chwabna^ a hap, a 



camping. 



start; a pitch. 



n»Jn, a spear, a halbert, a pike. Gonad, conaeth, a point; a 

shaft, 

non, a turning from: Hin non^ Casedd, hatefulness, hatred; 

it 18 a bad or wicked thing. an odious thing, 

non , goodliness ; mercy : n^n, Cysed, what tends to assuage ; 

its goodliness, his love, or ' a quiet state, quietude. 

good will. 

niDn , nonp , shelter, refuge, Cysaeth, mychysaeth, secu- 



safety. 



rity ; quietude. 



ntv) , to coyer over : \tn, they Cyvu, to compass, to hem in, to* 



covered : 



surround. 



^in , a sea-port, where ships are Gwv, that hems in or encompas- * 



under cover. 



seth. 



(fin, to be in a hurry, or fluried. Chwyvan, to flutter; to heave; 

to hover« 
ran, to delight in any thing, to Hofeddu, hofi, to render de^ 



fancy. 



lightful; to like. 



^- — ^ : » ~~ — — - — - 

ran, delight; frankness; willing- HofEdd, delight; endearment. 



ness. 



fondness. 



Xm , what is divided ; a field ; ' CwYS, a division ; a gore ; a 
a street: f in, *Jfi Vj^, upon the furrow: hul pen y cwys. 



field. 

*)n»nnn, to heat, to kindle, to 

incense. ^, 

nn,pn,tnn, heat, anger, or ire. 

onn,Dnin, noble or illustrious 
ones : omn p , a son of 
nobles. 

o^n, the solar fire; the sun. 



the Cover of the furrow head. 
Chwerwi, to become bitter ; to 

embitter ; to incense. 
Chwerw, that is acrid ; a bitter; 

bitter, severe. 
Gawbi, great ones of strength^ 

or stature ; giants : mab~ 

CAWRi, son of mighty ones. 



GwRES, sun heat ; ardency ; fe>^ 

ver. 
GwRE9, heat, inflammation; fe 
ver. 
vn ,nmn ,. to hurry, to hasten : Chwysu, to sweat : chwysa. 



Din , some hot fiery humour. 



Htt^in, haste, stay not. wn, 
•mn , hurry, haste. 



be thou in a sweat ; oaw7S, 
chwysi, sweat. 



nn ,nnn , to sink down, to bring Coth, an ejection ; cothi, . to 
down or under ;, to reduce ; to eject, to Cfiat oul^ to ^pel, -^ 



cast down. 



force out. 






fvr" 



aie 






, ■ ^ CD, . . - ., • 

t J • ■ 

DO 9 good; goodly, fair, sweet, Tev, that tends to spread out; 
/: ptiasisgy p^^ofitable; regulafr, -nn even spread ; a spread, or 

io order. layer, 

nno i dean, clear, pure, refined : T»R,.sttbtile^ -pure, clear, refined,- 

also clearness. transparent, clarified. 

ni9 , to overlay, to daiib, to plas- Tawch, that rises or stretehes 
ter; a daub, a plaster. over; vapour, haze; tochi, 

: to cover withthaze. 

no , the iBside.: - n^nto , inward Tech, a hidden place ; a scttlk, 

parts. a lurk. 

x^m , mud, tiiire^ or clay. Tud, ground, soil ; a surface ; a 

region. 

•«ID<,1>«>, ^,. aro^, aranki a TOR, a biHge, a swell out, a pro- 
range, minence. 

^ ,-ldew,-or-lallen 'vapour. TiL, a minute particle, a- grainl- 

V^D , to cover, to envelop, to Telu, to expand over : teltw 

; enclose. • hav, summer covering. 

rjD^ little children, or youDgstets. Twv, growth, growth in Uie ag< 
* - ^ • . giegate. '''•.' 

TD, a castle; a habitation; a TwR, atower; trey, a;habita- 
K 4owB^ a village. tion ; a town, 

^nto, to break in pieces, to snap Tori, to break, to fracture; to 
-^ a^bit, to tear : ■ ^uti 

i^hfiD ,\.tfaat is chaced; • prey, or Tarv, . expulsion; 'a scare, . a 
• -spoil. drive, a flight. . . )^ 



f^i> ,'ito grieve, to v«x, to afflict; Igiaw, igian, to sob, to sigh 

deeply, 
pas gKi^f,^ sorrow, -or Affli6tii0n. Igian, a sobbing,- or a feigMng 

deeply. 

T/ nT,'tb cast, to put forward; Id, that is stretched out; a 

to handle; to shoot, to throw, point: idiaw, to push out; 

'to;ca8t. to read^r'aK^ute. - 

IS & hand, or the fore limb> Adav, a hand, what takes hold. 

TV'^'^^ner; a mcitiumefut ; a Id, that is' drawn or sff^tt^hSd 

^», ^7», to cryoat, td^exolaim^ Wylaw, to^ory, to w^ep,' to 

^^tohb^l; i , . '. f jffail. 

n^*4 «d«v%'; ilii emblefll of love. loN, a soaree,^^ or origin ; -&e 

Lord. ' 

*)y*, the > mutable, to form, to Saeru, to act as a wright, join- 
fashion. , er, or mason. 

*)irs one who formeth, a fashion- Sabr, a wright, a carpenter, a 

er. mason. 



r 



v*^9 ii^ x>Y'«M^ ithrin^,' tere QA^thneisiissthme^ tAmr 
are. yma nefr P Oes. 

*ins overplus, temiiiDder ; ex- Eithr; iUat is besides' vr* over ;^ 
cellence; also a string, ^as of an exception; except; bul; 

rm^w, aitord. 



i:S3 > weight; glory: weighty; Cyvobtu, power, dominion ^ 

. beaTy, wealth, riches. 

"113, Uie liver, the organ so Cyvawd, a oomiiig or rising 

called. together. 

mM , to bring under, to keep in Cyvasu, to bring down together, 

subjection, to subdue. to subdue together. 

13, a pitcher, a bottle, ajar, a Ced, a receptacle to keep any 

jug. thing in. 

13, destruction, ruin, ravage. Cid, havoc, ravage, destruction, ' 

pio, supposed to be a dart: CudVn, a* flowing lock of hair: 

' Joshua pot it o«t as a sign to or wool, a flowing ringlet* . 

an ambuscade. 

n3 , mascalitte, and o , fmcminey Gw, a roanding ; qniok miotioft ^ 

a restrictive particle: die'e; wherefrom, whence; at or in 

' Hiine; thete; here;* so. what ^tace, where.. . . 

O, restriction, used as a parti- Cy, a particle denoting a mivtnal 

cie ; why ; wherefore ; so ; act, or quality, or effect. Oy. 

therefore ; but ; if; becaase. gynted, as quick. 

|n3, apr^st; arainis'terofGod; Cwyn, a setting in motion, .or 

- also of a kkig. agitating ; a plaint^ a complabt. 

W?D , to restrain, iCf withhold, to Ciliaw, to draw back, to recede; 

^ ^niiiie. to drive back. 

M^9 , H*^3 , confinement; a pri- Cilva, a reti#^ place, a Bidets, 

. wa. '. a retreat. 

•Vs, any piece of work, or thing Celvi, tools, instruments, or 

done: a tool, an instfumedt: ntenstis; also stay €fiflidg' 

inl*a »ta, the utensiis of thy things : celvi dy vwtk, Hie 

hdiise. ^ : ntennkiof thy houi^. .' , '. ^ 

p, soi^e 'insect that settles in Chwain, fleas, frbm tbetr nim- 

the skin ; louse. bleness. 

p ;' fight; ^Ktftd,' stable f ad^rerbf C^tf, :s%fat ; bngfatnesa; - be^ 

so. cause; for; as; with; of. 

D33 ,' to h4fapy to gaAbel-,, to col-^ €?tnnwvs, to eoncentttte; 'to 

■^ lecttogietber. • contain; io admit. 

D3 , nD3 , a covering ; a covered Cas, a being separated; a castle; 

' ' place. . ; iat^, erivy. 

Vd3, the flank, olr' tbiils, < the Ces ail, the arm-pit, tbeobiosain; 

iMMicfaes. -^ aeons. 

r|3, a curvity, or beading *ov«r; Caf, what curves inward;^ a 

.^ibe' bottom of.tbe>f0Ot; <h4 : grapple,' a/gtasp , abakewitfaf 

hollow of tli0iiaad;'f«/vaiilt. bent prongs ; a snatchv '; ^ 
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nA9» astan, a stocky as <rf a 

tree. 
^03 , coapled or double ; ^ifi3 , 

a couple. 
n3^ on3, soldiers keeping 

guard by their going round ; 

patroles. 
*)3 , to dig, or to delve ; to turn 

ihe gp'ound. 
r)3 , nn3 , to break, to bruise, or 

to wear to pieces ; to dissipate : 

a wearing away. 
}rD , a coat, or vesture ; raiment : 



Ctf^ aBtook» asiem, a stamps 

or boll. 
Cwpwii, a junctiont or joint ; m 

couple. 
Cor, a round, a circle : cori» 

rounds, circles : coR, is also 

a crib, or stall. 
CoRi, to turn ; to form rounds or 

circles. 
CoTHi, to cast off, to throw ofi^' 

to eject, to squirt : a throw off: 

a squirt. 
CoDBN, what envelopes ; a bag: 

CE0BN, a shaggy coat. 



K^, H^bf not; nay; nothing. 
' nv M^ , not oppressed. 

OM^ • to cover, or to conceal ; to 
suppress ; to be silent. 

»2,h , M*3^ , a lion, male or fe- 
male. 

on^ , to bum, to set on fire. 

t^ , to wrest, to turn aside, to 
distort ; to depart : perverse. 

nbf mb, a slab, a plank, a 
. table : nnh, tables, or slabs. 



Llai, lesser, less ; it is used for 
. LLEiACH, smaller: llai sa.r, 

less offence. 
Llbthu, to press flat : to over- 
lay or press down. 
Llbibai, or lleibiai, that licks 

up. 
Llidiaw, to inflame; to grow 

angry. 
Llysu, to bar out, to put aside,, 

or to reject. LLTS and llts- 

IAD, rejection. 
Llbch, a flat stone, a slab ; also 

a squat, a sculk : llbchobod* 

LLECHAU, andLLBCHi, slabs, 

flat stones. 
Llechwbdd and llbchi, the 

side of the &ce, the temiple.' 
Lledd, that is prone or flat ; a 

flat : LLEDDU, to make flat ; to 

become flat. 
Llydd, that is diffusive ; that is 

poured out. 
m^b , a lk>n, from vV , to temper Llwys, tbit is cleared or clean- 



^n^ , the flat part or side of the 
face. 

fi^ , to drop, to hang as. a drop : 
a .dropi; also dropping, pen^ 
dant. D^i , cautiously. 

0^, some rich gum ; what drops* 



the chops, as a sign of gree- 
diness. .' 

13^, to take, to catch, to lay 
hold on^ 

13^, a taking, or catektng ; a 
trap. 

^V , to lodge, to slayi to harbour 
at a plaoe«. . 



ed ; that clears or cleans out. 

> 

Llochiadu, to mound ; to pent 

up ; to fold^ 
Llochiad, a forming aiftoiftid 

or dam, a penting. 
Llen, a cov^r, a veil: iLSiiU, 

.to.cov«r^.tr».veU« . 
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Jib i to «w«ll<xwy- io ^^ : the 
swallow. 

:oki tore(>eat; to explain; to in- 
terpret. 

X^9 and \SYhy ft repeater; an' 
interpreter, or explainer. 

wh y to temper ; to knead, or 
work about^ 

itt^^ 9 moisture; juice of plants ; 
fresh oil. 

\^h , to tongue ; to abuse ; to 
prattle. 

ttt^7, \wh t the tongue; lan- 
guage ;, Arabic, Lisan. 



L1.TN6U, or LLYNCD, to swal- 
low : LLwNG, .the swallow. 

Llithaw,: to allure/ to train; 
to read a lesson. 

Llith, that is given as nurture ; 
a lesson. Llithon, one who 
allures ; a trainer ; a lecturer. 

Llws, mucilage, slime ; llwsu, 
to yield mucilage ; to slime. 

Llysaid, ,a slimy state, muci- 
lage. 

Lleisoni, to produce a voice ; 
to form the voice. 

Lleison, the organ that forms 
the voice. 







"^1^9 strength, might; great-' 
ness : adverb, very much ; 
, entirely. 

pi^D, to -^ abhor, to despise; to 
reject, to cast off. 

AO , llti 9 to melt away, to dis- 
sipate, to dissolve. 

IJD, what is excellent, or pre- 
cious : thus, pleasant things 
are anjD nfi. 

np, TTD, to mete, to measure. 

ID, mo, IDD, a measure. 
r\pt *», how? what? who? 

^niOy to hasten, to speed, to be 

quick ; also one that is hasty 

or rash. 
iQVi y tDDD , to slide, to slip aside 

or asunder, thus t01D b2, is, they 

cannot be moved. 

^2D j to cut, to chop, to chop off, 
to cut down, to bray, or to 
bruise. 

^D, ^^D, to speak, to talk : n^D, 
a word. 

^p , to cut off the top ; to cir- 
cumcise. 



Med, that is full, perfect, or 

mature : as far as to the full ; 

to, unto, as far as. 
Masu, to depart; to swoon, or 

to faint away. 
Mygu, to become smoke; to; 

smoke ; to suffocate. 
Myged, reverence, honour ; 

grandeur; glory : mygedion, 

grand things. 
Medu, to render extended, full, 

or perfect. 
Med, medai, that is full or 

perfect. 
Mae, there is; is there ? what 

is ? where is ? 
Meku, to flit; to drop: mer, 

that is dropped off or parted ; 

a drop. 
Mudaw, and symudaw, to flit, 

to move, to quit ; also ymmod, 

motion ; and ymmodi, to 

move. 
Malu, to bray or break small, 

to grind : malu ewyn, to 

chafe, to foam at the. mouth, 

as a horse doth. 
Malu, to liken ; to joke ; to 

' utter levity. 
Moeli, to make bare or bald 

the top or head. 
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^ro, plural. C3*Vd9 ctrciraicised, 

nViD, circumobion^ that is a 
baring the top. 

hD, bm, opfK>she to, near to, 
over against. 

M^D, toiill^ to fill up; to com- 
plete: fulness. 

n^D , to salt, to season with salt : 
salty or aaltness. 



nn^D, penradsdbysalt; barren. 

nSH^D , work, affair to be mana- 
ged; affair, business. 

*]H^», an agent, a messenger; 
an angel. 

'7^D » to have supreme power, to 
reign, to rule. 

*]Vd , a sovereign, a king, or a 
prince : also the title of an 
object of worship— Moloch. 

(iD^Dy a brazen image of Moloch, 
so named, probably from its 

.. form of a bust. 

nsVo , the queen of heaven, the 
ruler of heaven ; the moon. 

nsi^D, HD^ftD, niD^D, a king- 
dom ; reign. 

fVo, sweet, of a sweet savour 
or smell. 

hJ», to dispose into classes or 
ranges, to sort. 

)0, mn, p», m»D, a species, 
or kind ; likeness, or appear- 
ance; a peculiar thing} a parti- 
cle like hoar, which the Israel- 
ites on seeing, called out M)n 
|o! it is a species of itself; 
as they knew not what it was. 

niD, DMD, plural, a sum or 
quantity of money. 

p», nJ^D, kind, or species : 
M^Tdh p after his kind. 

UD , an object of idolsitry : a 
drink offering to >^i3 , that 
number; therefore 'HMD, 1 
will number you to the sword. 
Isaiah, Ixv.ll. 



MoEL, bare, bakt : pltfral MOE- 
LioN ; bald ones. 

MoBLABTH, the act of making 
bare or bald. 

Moll, that surrounds, closes 
upon, or includes. 

MoLA, to concrete matter, to 
form gum. 

MoLOCHi^ to raise a ferment: 
MOLOOH, f(M*ment. Prydain 
ARVOLOCH, Britain in a fer- 
ment. 

MoLOCHW, that has passed 
throiigk a ferment. 

Maelog A, the act of traffickittg, 
or a merchandising. 

Malwch, one that is light or 
volatile. 

Maelychu, maelogi, to act as 
a manager, or trader. 

Maelawg, maelwg, that has 
means of power, that has 
abundance ; that has traffick. 

Maelgwm, the Summit or head- 
of power : the name of a king 
of Wales, who died A.D. 642. 

Maelocai, a teeming one ; tliat 
tends to increase. 

MAeIooaeth, a state of teem- 
ing or abundance. 

Melys, sweet, dulcet : a sweet. 

MoNii to individualize, to be- 
come a separate one. 

Mon, a separate or isolated 
> being : man, a spot, a speck; 
a place : man, what consists 
of small particles; M ANION, 
small particles of any thing : 
MAN YW vo, a speck it is, or 
YW vo MAN, it is a spot. 

MwN Ai, that is formed of or ha- 
ving ore ; money. 

Mynw, an individual; a person; 
a body. 

Menw, an intellect, mind, or 
soul : also a mythological per-, 
sonage, stiled menw mab 
teirgwaedd, or Menw the 
son of three cries. 
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nD» tapole, to order: what is MTKU,to wttl|to exertvolitiQii; 

regular, rule, order. to obtain. 

ntm^ tMCip, tO'melt» -to dissolve, MAsi^ to volatilize; toewoop, 

tp loosen : a soft or melting to faint. Maswbdd, a volatile 

mood; vduptuoaaness. state; voluptuoiisoesB. 

*]DD, to mix, or to intermfaigle. Mtsgu, to mix, to intermiogle, 

to blend* 
XDf nyfi, to squeeze^ fed' press Mathu, to render flat or eten : 
togedier, to orusfa, to squeeze mathrv, to tread or trample: 
out : also a sqweeiser. that is flat^ upread oi||v or 

even; 
HYD, to find, to meet with, to MsBBU, to possefw, to oyrn, to 
conie upon | to supply ; to be faAve, to havei command of; to 
present ; to snoceed. be i^le. . 

Hno, a fatling ; plural ca^nno. Mertdb, a fatJUng ; plural If &K- 

19D> mmn, to £eel, to Jmndle, to MoB8» conduqt» behi^viour; ci- 
take hold : ,*tvo , to take or vilibr : moesa, to give, or to 
' draw out: to remove. oonter; to hand, 

no/nno, todse: »nD^ I cbe. Mbthv, to fail; to become inert;, 

Methwyv, I fail. 
nd, a d^ad person: o*no, Metth,' a fail^r^; f^ stat^ of 

mortals. inertness. 

ptvbf pleasant, agreeable,. siroet. MWYTifAW(9» tender i soothed; 

pampered ; softening. 



i*j« comfort, or solace; joy; Naid, a refuge, or a sanctuary, 

eas^. 

nnj , to make a fnoeaiag> to Next aw, to wish earnestly^ to 

grieve. long, to pant, 

m, *J, mj, alament,.a9P#aii, a Neu, a pant, or an earnest wish. 



ini , to run as a stream* to flow ; Nar, that tends out ; that is for* 

to run: a stream. \fraxii abortion, 

nu, a home, a dwelliag» a habi- N^y* a hollow; a place of rest ; 

tation. heaven. 

fj , 3to shoot out, to fly piN; or NwYTflL, a drift; a whii^i: 

upon. NWTTHAW, to do a freak. 

nni jP to cat in pieces ; to dissect. Nap9V9 tp ^hip ; ^o cut with any 

tool. 



^ D 

'^iDy to entangle ; to perplex, to Sybachu, to draw in a heap, to 

.ve:|;, shrink up. 

']20 , a tangle ; a thicket, or Sybach, that is drawn in a heaj>, 

brake. 
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SOf J1D, Ji^o, Sevan, dro8s> or 
dregs. 

^JiD, to inclose^ to shut ap; to 
confine* 

I2t> , what encloses ; a caul ; a 
border, 

ID, niD, to lay a foundation^ to 
found ; to advise : to ordain. 

1D» 11D, foundation, or base; 
' council ; secret. 

no, nnD, to sweep, or to brudh 
off any thing. 

1DD, to turn aside : a turn asid^, 
plural, D>iDD , those that turn 
aside. 

ID, HDD, IDD, to. cover over, 
as -a tent; to shelter: a cover- 
ing ; a shelter, a covert. 

•jD , that covers, or is covered ; 
a shelter, a covert ; also writ- 
ten *]1D. 

'7T3i, plural n3p, a booth; a 

tent. 
^3D , to be thoughtless, foolish, 

or silly. 
^3D > thoughtless, foolish, silly : 

a fool. 
ni^SD , thoughtlessness, folly, 

stupidity. 
^D, n^D, to exalt, to elevate, 

to raise. 
CD^D , a ladder, a gradual rise. 

3fO 9 r\vt> , to move along, or to 

proceed. 
ij^D, to stay, or to prop; to 

strengthen : also a stay or 

prop. 
ID, to turn aside, to turn off; to 

take a huff. 
ID, liD, miD, one Uiat revolts, 

or turns off. 
r\'^0 , a turning away ; revolt ; 

aversion. 



SofiG, that ia seethed; draff; 
grains of malt. 

Seqru, to inclose ; to p|i£ apart / 
to secrete. 

Sbgr, that keeps apart ; that is 
inclosed. 

SoDi, to fix, to constitute, to 
implant; to limit. 

Sawd, tendency; juncture; ex- 
tremity, limit. 

Sychu, to dry ; to grow dry ; to 
wipe. 

SwYDAW, to intimidate, to awe: 
swydion, intimidated or sca- 
red ones. 

SwcHU, to envelope the point of 
a thing, as a cone; swcHU 
ESGID, to toe-piece a. shoe. 

SwcH, a snout ; a soc, or share 
of a plough : swcH bsgid» 
point of a shoe. 

SwcuAi* that envelopes in the 
form of a cone. 

SigIaAW, to waver ; to act with 
fickleness. 

SiGL, a waver, a shake or rock- 
ing ; a wag. 

SiGLABTH, a state of wavering 
or fickleness. 

Syllu, to gaze. Sylla, sbla, 
behold ! lo I 

Sylam, that serves for a step or 
a stride. 

Sangu, to tread, to trample^ to 
tramp along. 

Sangadu, to make a step : 
SANGAD, a pace, a tread, a 
trampling. 

S6ri, to - offend ; to become 
sulky, to sulk. 

SoR, a sulk : sorai, one that 
sulks or revolts. 

SoR, a sulk; suUenness; aver- 
sion. 



riD, to stir up, to irritate; to Sythu, to render erect or stiff: 
entice : also a stirring up, or erectness, rigidity ; erect, stiff; 



irritation ; enticement. 
iriD » winter, or the cold season. 



rigid. 

Sytha, that causes stiffness or 
rigidity. 
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iir , to set, appoint, conslitiite, Oedi, to set a time, to make an 

or fix : an appcHntment ; a set appointment ; to delay : Obd, 

portion, or an allotment; a a, set time; age; an appoint- 

witness ; any length of time : ment : yn obd , y dyi>d» 

~ir U» , of old. during the day : plbntyn 

BLWYDD o OBD, a child of a 
year old. 
13^ , njf , Tijr , to, unto ; yet ; Hyd, to, unto, until ; whilst : 

whilst: nisr ^D , all the while. hyd yma, as far as here ^ 

o HYD, all the while, 
niit, an assembly; a putting Obdi, a settmg of time ; an ap^ 

oil ; protest ; testimony, evi- pointment ; a putttipg off, or 

dence. delaying* 

nv , plural CD>njr, an ornament. Eddi, flue ; fringe ; also thrums, 
nr , delight; delicacy ; delicate, Addwyn, what is fair ; delight : 

nice. becoming ; kind, 

p^, the* name of a country; Addwyn^ that is int^llectualf 

£den. that is delightful. 

^3^9' nbv 4 to be up or upon ; to Hulaw, to cover, to- deck, -to- 

ascend. spread over. 

h'it 9 above, up, over, on high. Bvl, a cover; a coverlet;- or 

mat. 
^Vi P*^3^» on, upon: near, by. Hul, hulyn, what covers;- a 

co^verlet. 
^m f h'ijf, a yoke, bp wbp nhp »b , Hwyi^ a course ; regimen,^ orr. 

which no yoke hath come der ; plight, or state ; also a 

upon. sail. • 

nhp, n^ir, what ascends ; burnt Hulai, that tends to cover, or 

offering. to overspread. 

nbp , a leaf; also a branch. Hulai, that tends to cover, that 

forms a cover. 
pjr, to cloud : a cloud : pir UJifi, Haenen, a stratum ; a sprink- 

when I cloud a cloud. Kng; a covering : pan habn-- 

WYV habnkn. 
XP, plural o>y3r , a tree ; wood. Gwydd, a shrub, a tree; a 

wood. 
"]3fpni3f, to pour out, to stir up/ Gweiriaw, to shoot out; to 

to rouse.. make hay. 

lir, a stirrer up, a rouser, a GwAiR, that shoots out, is brisk,' 

mover. or luxuriant ; hay. 

iy, plural mv, a juicy plant; Gwyb, that is luxuriant or ver- 

papyrus. dantj verdancy. 

iir , Arabia : Arabia is a pe- Gwyreb, that juts out; a pen- 

ninsula. insula. 

^iv , the evening, or night-fall. Gwyrva, the place of declina- 
tion. 
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pmv $ to press down, to oppress : OwASGU^ to press, to squ^ze r 

also a pressure, or oppression. OWASO, a press ; pressure. 

xyyff a time or season of any Gwaith, course, turn, or time ; 

thing. season, 

x\Sfi to diiMkort, to wtest^ to GwABtHV^ to deteriorate, to 

wrttlie. hurt. 

tHJ^ » liny , an he goUt ; ii ram ; OwTHi ah* tet bolts, or pushes : 

frdrn like idea of thdr pushing. a pudnr. 



IJD , a oaroase, or a dead body. Pboob, a piyot ; a dwarf; a pert 

little bod^. 

IBy to be stiff; to be dense; to Pwtsaw, to weigh; to prws^ 

be strong. to weif^ down, 

IB , that is dense ; solid metal ; PwTS, weight, pressure, mo- 
solid gold. ment. . 

nt>, to blow, to giTe wind; to Puchaw, to pant; to sigh: 

vent. PITCH, a pant. 

inhi to be amazed; to surprise, Puohadu, to make a panting; 

to astonish. to sigh. 

iMb, amazement ; smrprise ; Pvchab, a prodneing tt panting; 

dread. a sighing. 



t*fi, destmetion, rarage, havoc, Pyd, that sinks or £rils in; a 

ruin, pit; a snare. 

:i^B, to divide, to sever, to Pkllooi, to render of remote 

share. state. 

:i^B, a division; a dtstributioii. P^ixWg, a distant or remote 

state. 

f^B, it is rendered torches. Pbili AD, a brandishing, a gleam- 
ing. 

n^B, to separate, to sever; to Pbllu, and Pbllau, to render 

divide. disliUit. 

njfi, to turn to, to turn about Pbnv, to head; to come to 

head or end, 

nJBy atuminff; a corner: the Pbn, ahead; a front; an end 

niJBy chief of the tribes of or extremily: pbnabth, a 

Israel: a comer stone is, chief, or principal: a conMir 

nnJB pM. stone, mabn pbnabtha. 

cbUB, in regimen *JB » the face Pbn^ ahead; a front: an end; 

or fore part. a fore part. . . 

VM*ito> face of God, a place so Pen^i-el, a head or front to a 

called. spirit. 

naiD, to halt, to limp, to be Pbstchu, to intermit; to cough. 

lame. 

ne&, thepassover; but literally Paswck, and pbswch, an inf 

a halting at, or stopping at. termitteqt effort ; a co«gfa« 

*)D, to'break, to fracture; to cut PoRi, to graze, from pawr, 

off. what is grazed. 
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and Qn& , bulU. 
*)I0 , a lot ; destructioo : plural 

oniB: to throw down) to 

break. 
mo , a boiling pot» or a ketde. 
1^B, to sepafmle, to divide, to 

part off. 
D^B , ^a village, or open town. 

*]^B y It is rendered rigour : the 

Egyptians nade the Israelites 

serve with rigour, 
f nfi 9- to break forth, to burst, to 
. spread abroad: a breach, a 

breaking forth; a destroyer: 

Mount Perizim. 
rni>. one that bursts forth; a 

robber* 
»nn 9 to spread, to .stretch out, 

to extend. 
una", a rider, upon any animal. 

Ufi), to increase, to grow big: 
that is great, or of weight. 
iMD trnn , with great extre- 
niity. 



nnvB, fl&x> the filament of the 

plant. 
jTitrfi, toatride, io take a step; 

to march: also the stride by 

whidi we st^p ; a step. 
no , a bit, a morsel, a) mouth- 

fulL 
nn, a hinge; that part of the 
. body on which it turns, die 

hip; fid(le; sudden* 
n&« to slide, to. slip, or to glide. 

ntifi , *nfi , easily turned ; fickle ; 

simple, 
fnn, it is Fei|d|ered the asp, or 

adder* 
nnn , to open, in a general sense; 
. to loose; to grave, to engrave; 

to carve : a laying open ; an 

engraving ; a carved work : an 

aperture; adjbor* 



PoBAi, that graces, a grazing 

animal : porbion, grazers. 
BWRW, a cast, a throw; a woof; 

a tally : to cast, - to thrdw 

down, 
Pair, a cauldron, or a boiler. 
Parbmt, tomake a partition, to 

partition. 
Prbs, a resort: a covert : prss 

Y CI, a dog-keni^el. 
Parch, awe, respecjfc, reverence, 

honour : . parchu, to be in 

awe ; to respect. 
Prbibi>iaw« to makfe abooty jof 

cattle, to predate : praidd, a 

herd ; a booty ci cattle : myn- 

YDD PRBIBPIAU. 

Preiddiai, one Uiat hunts for 
prey; a depredator. 

PrwysaW, to protrude : PftBSU, 
to hurry. 

Prwysai, one tkkt nrges «v 
presses on. 

PwTSAW, to wei|^; ifeo> press ; 
to oppress: pwts,. .wcpght, 
pressure : ifYNED wrth 
BWVs, to go on leisurely; 

. PBTB 0'&WTS,'athiigof'mo« 
ment. 

Fbisiaeth, coating.: fbiswyn, 
chaff of oats. 

PvsAiro atid mtsajto, a tram- 
ple : PYSANGU and bcysanou, 
toMniple. 

Peth, a thing; a small quantity, 
a littk ; som^. 

PwYTH, that runs in ; a point ; 

. aUtfn; an.aagie, astiteh;, ti 
requittfd. 

Pw YTHAW, to thrust in ; to form 
an angle ; to stitch. 

Pw'YTHAiDD, having a tendency 
to thrust in. 

Python, a period of time, a 
ckde of time. 

Peithwchu, and peithwou, to 
make 'dear or open: peith- 
wcH, and peithwg, that is 
open or clear ; that abounds 
with openings, as a comb ; 
. hunting ground. 
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^ns , to twisty to twine tpgefher Pwythylli;, to form interstices 

or intertexture. 

^*nB 9 a twist ; a cord ; a thread ; Pwythell, an interstice, an in* 

a lace. tertexture. 

iDfi , to open, to explain ; to Pbtthori, to lay open, to ex- 
interpret, to expound dreams, plore. The Ganls called tbe 
or oracles : an opening, or priests of Apollo patera r 
expounding. peithorau, expounders. 



nt, a side; a turn; a hunt; SiD, a turn; a rim; a circle; a 

nnyi , in the side thereof. wind, a reel. 

n»v ,m»y , that ii^ aside, store, Sidai, a recipient of turns or 

provisions; a hunting; also courses; one that winds about. 

one that h\ints. 

nny , a laying by, or in wait, a SiDiA w, to wind about : a wind- 

sculk. ing about, 

p^y , exact, righteous ; just : Sodig, that is fixed or constitu- 

righteousness: to render exact; ted : SODIOAW, to render fixed 

to justify. or exact, 

np-ty, exactness; righteousness, SoDic A, that is fixed or implant-. 

justice. ed. 

pny, one that is exact or just ; Sodawg, that is implanted or 

a just man; one that can jus- exact; one that is fixed or 

tify. exact, 

ny, to be dried up; to desiccate: Sychu, to dry; to be dried, to 

such a hue as a dry wind gives : desiccate ; to wipe ; HiN sych » 

pale, white. dry weather, 

ny, dry; white, pale: a dry Sych, dry, parched: Syohbd, 

wind. thirst, drought, 

nrny, a drought; that is dry, Syc|1 sych, drought upon drought 

dry. 

pny , to laugh, to deride ; to Swchoca, to mdce mouths, to 

sport. grimace. 
?*y» ?vy, a title; a way-mark; a Senw, a mark, or stigma; re- 
sign, proach. 
bit, bht, a shadow: shelter; Sel, a distant sight or glance: 

niD^y , shadow of death : the selw, a gaze, a beholding, a 

plural of oW, an image; is view : selw mbth, a eight o£ 

nioVy. annihilation, 

cpy , to be empty; to fast: sy* SoMi, to produce emptines^s ; to 

Diy, fsisted a fast: CD*oy^ balk, to disappoint. 

robbers. 

Diy , the being empty : a fast- SoM, a vacuity, or a void ; a 

ing. balk. 

H»y , to hunger ; to thirst ! emp- Soma, to gather emptiness : 

tiness, thirst, or hunger. emptiness, a void state. 

nny, to bring to nothing; to Somaethu; to produce empti- 

vanish, to waste, to consume. ' ness, or a void state. 
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Tjnr, to step, to go aloQg; to 
, march. 

iyy,mn,iyifD, a stepping; a 
march, a treading, a pacing. 

rrj^V, a throwing down, or pros- 
trating ; a travelling. 

jTYry 9 tread to tread : he made 
two cherubimsof jryj^y, mutual 
movement. 

ny , to vex, to afflict, to straiten, 
to press tog^er ; to bind up. 

ir, n*)y, nmy ,*iny , that afflicts, 
Uiat oppresses, an enemy: 
vexed ; straitened, close, nar- 
row, bound «p. 

*)y , some cutting tool ; a knife ; 
a flint. 



Sangu, sanoAdjc, to step; to 
trample. 

SaNOAD, SAN6IADA, ^TMSANG- 

IAD, MYSANGiAD, a treading, 

a trampling. 
Sangu, to trample, to tread 
• upou. 
Sang- SANG, tread to tread, of 

mutual tread, or stepping to-^ 

gether. 
Sarau, to throw off; to abuse; 

to insult, to offend ; to injure, 
r Sar, that is on or along ; that is 

apt to cast down ; fury, rage ; 

insolence ; offence ; disgrace, 

reproach. 
Sbr, that tends to inclose ; . a 

bill, or bill-hook. 



Vlp, to receive, to accept, to 

obtain. 
^ip , an engine of war ; a grap-^ 

pie. 
ip, to hollow out; to dent, to 

pierce. 
3py a. vessel of measure, as is 

supposed ; a cob. 
nnp , the maw ; ^ the belly, or 

paunch, 
np, to bend or bow down the 

head. 
lp, r^^p, a line, a string, a cord. 

hp , to abate : to see if the wa- 
ters ^hpn , were abated : light- 
ness ; vileness : despised, vile. 

mbp , to contract, to shrink. 

jfbp, to sling: a sling; what is 
slung, also a slinger ; a hang- 
ing. 

C3p,dp, what is raised or set 

up ; a rising up ; a statue ; an 
image : also one that rises up, 
an insurgent : to raise up ; to 
arise ; to stand up, to fix. 
|p,njp , a reed ; a cane ; a pipe ; 
a stalk. 



I' 



Cava EL, to get, to obtain, to 
have. 

GAVAfiL, a, hold, a gripe, a 
grapple. 

CiBAW, to form a vessel, shell, 
or pod. 

CiB, a vessel; a shell; a pod: 
CIBYN, a measure. 

CwB, a concavity; a cote, or 
kennel ; a hut. 

CwYDDAW, to fall, to lapse ; to 
tumble. 

Caw, a bine, a bind, a band^ a 
bandage. 

CiLiAW, to retreat; to retire; 
to cfaace, to drive away : cil, 
a recess ; a flight, a retreat. 

Caledu, to harden ; to grow 
hard or dense. 

GoLLWNG, to let go; to loosen: 
a departing point ; a loosen- 
ing. 

CwM, a rounding together ; a 
hollow, by the rising of the 
sides ; the sides of hills form- 
ing a dingle ; a deep valley : 
CWMAN, a buttock ; a kive. 

CawN, what is empty; canes, 
reed-grass. 
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ip,njp» to get* to acquire^ to Canv» to have in possession or 

obtain ; to purchase. with : with. 

nip 9 tip, to lament, or, to be*- Cwynaw, cwtnain, to com-- 

wail. plain, to lament. 

nip» niip, one who acquires or Cenai, a recipient of posses* 

gets ; a buyer. -sion. 

ni*p / lamentation, or complain- CwYNA, a reiteration of com- 



»ng« 



plaint. 



Hip» zeal; enyy, jealousy : one Cbima, a glancing cautiously r 

CBiNiAW Ni LWYfiD, it is use- 
less to pry. / 

HUp, one full of zeal ; a jealous Cbikai, one that looks suspi- 



that is zealous; an envious 
one* 



one. 



ciously. 



n*p,nnp, in regimen nnp, plural Cabr, a wall or mound ; a for- 
nmp, a wall : n»inn l*pa, on tified camp ; a fort, a fortress ; 



the battlement of the wall. 



CAER siDi, the ecliptic. 



pp, to shoot forth, to cast rays GoRNi^ to be fonjied as a horn ; 



or horns ; 'to have horns. ' 



to have a horn. 



pp, a horn ; a ray, or beaip ; a CoRX, any pointod projection ; 



shoot. 



a horn ; a rolL 



tt^p , stubble, bits- of straw, or Cws, cwswR, refuse of com and 

any refuse. stmw. 

nmp, to be rigid, hard, or stiff; Casau, to be severe; t6 be at 



to be cruel ; to harden. 



enmity, to hat^. 



*tt^p , rigidity, stiffness, stub- Casi, hatred ; envy : cesair^ 

bomness. hard snow, hail. 

ritt^p , a bow, for shooting with. Cisaeth, that is by the efiect 

of a touch or tWang. 



nH>, to look; to see, to peri 
ceive. 



Rhbiaw, tp ray, to gleam, to 
radiate. 



)|^n , the look ; a gazing-stock ; RfiAi, a ray» a glance, . or a 



ni^nD, mirror. 



gleam. 



miK'^9 the head; a chief; a Rhys, a. start, offset; a begin* 
point; priority: principal, head, niug. Pen Rhys, in Wales, 
chief. and Start Point, in England, 

are synonymous names. 

tt^k^n , to sum up : a sum total ; Rhesu, to place in a rank, or 



account. 



row : Rhbs, a row, a rank. 



n*tt^Kl» the chief or first; a be- Rhysaeth, the a^t of putting 



gmning 



on a start. 



a^ ,, to strive, to contend ; to Rhsibiaw, to snatoh viplentlyi 



make words. 



to cluteh. 



in,!*") , strife, contention, quar- Rh AIB, greed,voracity ; a snatoh. 



rel. 



or clutoh. 



nin , to increase ; to multiply ; Rhyvu, to enlarge, to swell out, 



to grow large. 



to puff. 



r 
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m f that is Urge or big : great, Rhtv, tbal enlarges or swells 

large: much; enougli. oat; a puff; pride, rhyv, 

RH Y» too mach ; excess ; ex- 
treiDe^ 
in^n, multitude; greatness. Rhyv, the state of being beyond 

or oyer; excess. 
fin» to lie or squat down; to Rhtbwybaw^ to over-press; to 

repose. preponderate. 

XX\f a reposing, a squatting Rhybwys, over-pressure; pre- 

down. ponderattce. 

hsn f to foot, to trace by the Rhuolaw, to move on briskly ; 

foot : to «lear away : 

Vjn , a foot, a limb to move Rhugl, that is of free motion ; 

with. qnick, ready. 

\X^, to murmur, to matter. Rhegain, to makeamarmur; 

to creak. 
j^:in, to be at ease, to settle, to Ruygyngu, to go leisurely ; to 

Irest ; to pause. amUe. 

vyy, a being easy; a pause; Rhygyng, an easy or ambling 

ease. pace. 

1^9 mn, to go down, to sub- Rhbidiaw, to necessitate; to 

mit ; to subdue^ to have do- need, to render needful. 

minion, 
m, HT), a being down; submis- Rh aid, need, necessity; that is 

sion: down. unavoidable. 

nn, nn, wind ; breath, breath- Rhoch, a forcible or rough ut- 

ing ; spirit. terance ; a grunt, 

nn , to blow ; to breathe, to take RhochIj, to breathe forcibly ; to 

breath; to wind. grunt, 

n*) , to triturate, to grind : a mill. Rhwgu, to triturate ; to rub : 

RHWG, a rub. 
nnn , something to fan with for Rh6chad, a blower, that blows 

blowing 6tf chaff. roughly. 

nnn', a breathing, or a blowing. Rhocha, a making a rough 

noise ; a grunting. 
n*n , to wind ; to smell ; to stink. .Rhechu, to break wind forci- 
bly ; to fairt. 
1^*), to raise^ to ttfib up, to exalt; Rhamu, to rise over; to soar ; 

to be high. to vault. 

C3n,oin,Mgh, exalted: height; Rham, exalted, soaring; arise 

exaltation ; haughtiness. over ; a reach over. 

no*i, exaltation; praise, eulogy. R&amaeth, the state of being 

over or above, 
ml, to' cast, toiling; to throw Rhemiaw, to run or thrust out r 

out ; to report. to puff out. 

jri, nvi, noise, din, or clatter. Rhinc, a continued sharp noise; 

a creak. 
nj>*i> to be with, to accompany ; Rhangu, to accommodate ; to 

to manage,' to feed: a com- render, replete; to satiate: 

panion ; a friend ; a mate. rhang, accommodation. 
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»^ f nj^n , 3?n , a companion ; a 
mate; also another: a shep- 
.herd; attendance; pasture* 

n, to run ; to break, to crum- 
ble, to bruise. 

f n , one that runs ; a post ; a sol- 
. dier ; . what is made to run. 

ny^, to delight, to be pleased, 
to enjoy. 

?y>, pYi, delight; will, pleasmre; 
acceptance. 

Tir^, to leap, to bound, or to 
jump. 

m^ , to drive out ; to inherit ; to 
succeed. 

»-) poor ; tt^n, poverty ; f i»n, 
driven out, expelled. 

rtt^*!, to vex; to worst; to 
wrong ; to be wrong. 

vm^y worsting; vexing; wrong, 
injury. 



Bhang Af, one that fulfils .or 
satisfies ; one that renders con- 
ducive. 

Rhbdu, to run, to perform a 
course, to race. 

Rhbdai, one that runs; one that 
produces a running. 

Rhwyddaw, to make easy ; to 
become free. 

Rhwybdon, a facilitatiDg fa- 
culty. 

Rhctuadu, to make a burst; 
to burst away. 

Rhusa w, to cause to start ; to 
start; to- hesitate. 

Rhus, that is started or driven 
out; also a fox. 

Rhysangu, to over-tread, to 
over-trample. 

Rhysang, an over-tread^ an 
over-trample. 



«^ 



bi^m, ^li^c^, the lowest state; the 
grave ; a pit. 

]^t^m, ima^D, noise; ostentation; 
• pomp. 

'i»w . to remain, to be left as a 
residue. 

1«tt^, nn«», remainder, rem- 
nant. 

n«tt^, nnt^tt^, ferment ; leaven. 

2m, nitt^, to turn ; to turn to and 
fro ; to change : a turn ; a 
change; return. 

mm , to cease, to stop ; to de- 
sist ; to rest. 

nitr^, f ins tt^, cessation; rest; lei- 
' sure. 

itt^,. iim, to han^ass ; to spoil ; 
to dissipate. 

i», ntP, iw, mi», a harrasser; 
a spoiler. 

nm , that causes to be set forth ; 
a maintainer, or establisher ; 
the all-bountiful. 

anm , heathen gods, or idols ; 
that is, the heavenly bodies. 



Sail, a base, a ground-work ; 
a foundation. 

Son, ymson, noise, report, ru- 
mour. 

Sarau, to throw off;- to injure ; 
to insult. 

Sar, saraeth, a throw off; 
fury; insult. 

SuR, an acid;^ suraeth, sour- 
ness : acid, sour. 

SwBiAw, SYBWBiAw, to pile or 
bundle together, to toss about: 
SYBWB, a rumple. 

Sbibiaw, sbibiabthu, to take 
respite, to rest. 

Sbibiaeth, respite,: leisure, rest 

SWYDAW, to awe,, to intimidate, 
to scare. 

SwYDAi, that is a cause of in- 
timidation. 

SwYDDAi , that has jurisdiction 
or office, that has service. 

SiDYDD, the tropics : sidobdd, 
revolvings; and SIDION, re- 
volving bodies. 
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otiitm, a vale where now the 
dead sea is : if not -so called 
from a temple to the stars of 
heaven, it migpht be from its 
immersion. 

itt^, to plaister ; to bedaub ; to 
lime. 

*i*tt^y lime, burnt stone; plaister. 

Bm, nsor » to turn or go aside, to 
run aside. 

flDtt^, to stand up against; an 
adversary : Satan. 

^tt^, ^^tt^, to shed; to put off, to 
pull off. 

nhm , to be easy, quiet, or inac- 
tive. 

lVttr, '^tt^, tsf?m, tranquillity, ease, 
quiet. 

lODtt^, to throw off ; to dismiss, 
to cast out of the hand; to 
release. 

ntDDtt^, a throwing off; a dis- 
carding; a release. 

f Dtt^, to fatten, to become fat ; to 
make fat. 

fov, fat; rich juice; oil; oint- 
ment. 

niw, to hate, to dislike; to re- 
ject ; to disapprove. 

pm , a sack, a bag, or pouch. 

bpm, to weigh, or to balance. 

^ptt^, weight ; a coin so called ; 

a weigher : and thus — n^ptt^D 

is a plummet, 
-nw, lltt^, to regulate or order the 

voice ; to sing : and '\^m, 

nYttr, a song. 

^Itr, a burning; also a serpent; 
p^m , to hiss ; to whistle, to 

blow. 
nw , to set, to put ; to beset ; 

to appoint : also that is set or 

put. 
ntt^ , a foundation ; the buttocks. 



SoDDiOKf immersions, or sink- 
ings. If so named from a 
temple, the Welsh word Sid- 
ioN,' would be descriptive of 

* it. 

Sudd AW, to pervade ; to mois- 
ten. 

Sudd, what pervades; moisture; 
juice. 

SwTA, to be volatile or sudden ; 
to fly about. 

SwYDAN, one that intimidates or 
scares. 

SlLiAW, to yield ; to spawn ; to 
hull grain. 

SwLAU, to become flat or prone; 
to make flat. 

SWLA, the being flat, prone, or 
grounded. 

Symudaw, to move, to stir, to 
remove ; to displace. 

Symud, motion, move, stir, or 

removal. 
Seimian, sbimtaw, to grease, to 

become greasy. 
Saim, seimiant, grease, oily fat. 

Senu, to taunt, to scoff; to 

chide ; to reproach. 
Sach, a sack, or a bag : sach aid, 

a sackful. 
SiGLAW, to vibrate ds a balance; 

to shake, to rock. 
SiGL, vibration ; a shake, a stir; 

a rocking: siglaeth, vibra-. 

tion. 
Saer, a Wright, or mason : it is 

curious that the Welsh word 

CERDD is also a craft, and a 

song. 
Sarf, a serpent, or a dragon. 
Sarugaw, to be stern, surly, or 

austere. 
Sythu, to stiffen, to make rigid 

or erect; to become stiff, rigid, 

or erect. 
Sedd, a sedate or still state ; a 

seat. 
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*I1Q^, the fixed tlwewls ia wcbf^ Sitthi/ stmiglit or «tiff tUiig», 
ing ; the warp. upthots. 



n 



pn, to fix the proportion pr 
quantity of a thing ; to esta- 
blish. . 

pn » a settled quantity or pro- 
portion : a sam or tale, a to- 
tal. 

nVn > to hang up, or to suspend, 

^n » 8^ heap, a pile, a mass.. 
*y>n • a quiFer for holding arrows. 

in , to turn or go about, as a per'- 

son turns to look about him. 
nn» one who pri^s about; a 

traverser, 
in , a turn ; order, or round ; a 

prying. 
in» lin, a turtle dove, from its^ 

wheeling in flight. 
an, oin , a whole ; integrity ; 

entirely. 



DoGNi, to settle a quantity, to 
proportion ; to fix an allow- 
ance. 

DoGN, a settled quantity, share, 
or proportion ; sufficiency. 

Tblu, to put on a stretchy to 

strain. 
TwL, wjbuit is rounded, ako a 

toft. 
T£LAi, that is strained ; that is 

suspended. 
Teoj, to turn, to wind, to wheel, 

to circulate. 
Taoai, one that i» mad^ to turn 
. or wind. 
Tro, a turn, a round ; a twist. 

Tub, a turn^ or reverse ; an over- 
. turn. 

TwM, a bend, a turn, a form ; a 
round heap. 
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EXAMPLES OF GREEK AND WEL$H AFFINITIfiS. 

There are in the Welsb several characteristics., whiqb discover 
it to have a greater affinity than any other language of Europe with 
the Greek ; and, among tJie most proniinent of those characteristics 
are the following. 

The Welsh and the Greek agree in containing about an equal 
proportion of vowels and consonants; that is, ifppn an average^ 
there are in each a hundred vowels to every hundred consonants. 
The language that approaches nearest to the like proportion is the 
Italian, the average of vowels wherein is eighty-eight to every 
hundred consonants ; then follow in order, th^ Latin, th^ Spaijisb, 
the French, and the English*. 

There is a great variety of qualifying prefixes in both the Greek 
and the Welsh^ but in the latter tongue more particularly ; for, 
enumerating such 9^ are simple and compound together, it contains 
upwards of two hundred and fifty^ and which are of universal 
application to all classes of words. 

* I have not made out the average in any of the Teutonic dialects, exceptiog 
the Dutch, which has a less proportion of vowels tiian the English. 
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A conrndefabk identity exists in respect to the cotgegatioa of 
ihe verbs of the two luigeages, but more especially in each having 
reflective verbs^ or those denominated of the middle voice ; yet 
with this difference, that, in the Welsh, the qualifying agent is 
prefixed to the root of the verb, and in the Greek inserted between 
the root and the various i^rminations* Thus yw^dwywyv is, in the 
Welsh, I regulate mvself, and riofAai, in Greek, is I honour myself: 
and the root of the former is fttry, and of the latter ri is the root« 

The two languages are so alike in the general sound of their 
wordfit, that the first impression upon strangers, from hearing th^ 
service of the church read in Welsh, is of its being the Greek 
which they hear. 

The primitive words of the Welsh language are capable of being 
compouoded' almost infinitely, and generally upon similar princl* 
plesto those of the Greek, so celebrated for tiiis convenient quality. 
Thus Bo««^9^ the Homeric epithet for the queen of heaven, ought 
foe expressed, in the Welsh with equal elegance, by these words — 
huolwg, Jmlysadf hudrem,'Imdrenut«tfbudremiant,iuidbudremynt: 
01, in a plunJ form thus-*-itio/yf on, hufygaid, buiygadxmy Irndten^ 
ion, hudremeinnion, budremiannion, and budremynniatk. This 
epithet.of Bowtk discovers the poverty and inelegance of the French 
translation, wherein it is rendered Junon aux yeux de beeuf, which 
is scarcely better than ftee/'-^M^'Jtffio; but, in the Welsh, Jm0* 
fygad-'eidion is not quite so bad. 

Again, /SsjcoAo^, a coW-keeper, has, ia the Welsh, the very 
ancient equivalent term of Bugeilydd ; and from which we might 
use the name of Bugeileg, or the speech of ^e herdsman, for the 
Bueolids of the poets. 

Independently of the above mentioned analogies, we discover k 
both languages a large stock of primitive words, agreeing ia sound 
and meaning, as is exemplified hi the subjoined vocabulary. 



'Ayyoq, JiiyyiTov, a vessel : atyiia. 

Matt. xiv. 4-8. 
*Ayn»), ayH»>Mt, the arms. 

Ayatt/^tf, an anchor. 

^A^iM, to please, to delight, to 

content. 
*Att, always, ever, continually, 

'ai^, air, the element to breathe in. 

*Adto(, vehement, eager, or ear- 
nest. 

At7»»Xo(, the shore, or the sea 
coast. 

"^Ai^?, »hi9 hell: irS as, mill rl 



Angad, anoan, angbiak : 
ANGEIAI7, ^a receptacle. 

Angeibu, angellau, a fore- 
leg, a pinion ; an arm. 

Angor, a bearing round ; an 
anchor. 

Hobdiaw, to render easy : to 
become easy. 

Au, a continuity of motion ; the 
liver. 

AwTR, sky; air; the firmament. 

Aethus, pungent, acrid; grie* 
vous. 

AiGlAL, the bound or limit of 
the sea. 

Had, seed ; the bardic hell : PT 

TAU, HAD, DY NTCHAD? 
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Afdtf, to buni» to consiun^ by fireir Atiruty, to foe puagent ; to 

smart : G0D0£iTHiAWy to founi. 

AtKoVutfy a fawn^ a young deer. Eigell^ a teeming or bearing 

animaL 

All, a 8he-goat. £wio, the she of deer^orahind. 

Autf, . to hear, to pereeiye by the Oiaw, to bear; to hearken, or 
ear, to listen* 

AiuM, Mmoq, an age, life. Einiqes, life, or the duration of 

life. 

'Ajctii, the shore,, or the sea- Aigdde, a shoaling spread ; the* 
coast. ^ sea shore. 

*AMifa, to anoint, to rub with oil. Eliaw, to anoint, to rub witb 

salve. 

*AX»crxtf, to take, to seize,^ or to Hylusgaw, to drag, to traiL 
catch. along. 

'AXitf ,. to roll, or to turn about. Oli AW, to track, to leave a trace. 

'at^Xmv, to change, or to alter. Alleiaw, allu, to altemate>t6' 

alter. 

*AA^,. salt. Hal, halbn, heli, hallt, salt;- 

brine. 

'axvat, to pine, or to languish. A bleu, alaethu,- to grieve, to 

pine. 

'A/Kf I,, about, in a circle, around.* Am, about, round; for, concern- 
ing. 

'AJ^i», sadness^ dejection. Annwyv, ennui, want of viva- 

city. 

*Ajfuyti, to instigate, to spur; to ANNOGf, to incite, to instigate; 
command. to exhort. 

'A^aff prayers; vows, or pro- Ar, the faculty of speech: 
mises. arau, speeches. 

A^9}f, a title of Mars. Aerwas, a youth of slaughter ;: 

a hero. 

A^ierof, a bear, the animal so Arth, a bear: arthes, a she- 
called, bear. 

'A^T^f, aplower, a plowman. Aradawr, a plower : aradwr, 

a plowman. 

'A^qu, to plough, or to till. Aru, to plougli, to till: ARU 

TIR, to till land. 

'A^va>, to dress, to deck, to Ardwyaw, to keep in trim, to 

adorn. keep in check. f 

Aamq, a shield, or buckler. Aes, a flat; a shield : aesbaith, 

a flat surface. 

'AvXv], an area; a hall, a court. Gal, a clear space: dynady al, i 

• . there is thy station. ] 

AvXo(, a pipe, or flute: avKa, AwelaI) any wind' instrument, 
pipes. 

Av;(itf, to vaunt, to* boast, to Awchiaw, to be ardent; to 
brag. sharpen. 

'a^Xv?, darkness, or obscurity. AcHEup, , covert, concealment ; 

darkness. 
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Ayfiiot/^' to grow dftfk, 'to )dai%ea. AcHttJBAW^ to eoTer witb chirlr- « 

nessr to conceal. ' 

B 

SmUwj .'to a806Bd> to mount up.^ - B anv, to derate, to jp to the top. 
Bftfiof , deepness^ profundity, Bawdd, an immisrsiony a drown- 

depth. ing. 

BaUi, little; snail, diminutiTe. Bach, little, small, tiny, or 

minute. 
B«Xavef,. an acorn; a bolt; a Balant, a shoot, a spray; a 

clasp. bod. 

BA?^2m, to throw, to dart, to fling. Balu, to throw out, to eject; 

to shoot. 
Bvf, a cough. Pas, peswch, that is expulsive ; 

a cough. 
Bio(, life ; age, or duration of Byw, bywyd, life, duration of 

life. life. 

Bihf, a bow, for shooting with. Bwa, a bow ; an arch : bwa 

cyvammod. 
Bo^Co(, ft buzz, a humming. BwMBWft, a hollow noise, a 

murmur. 
Bo^», food, nourishment. Bar A, bread ; food: bar A miod, 

fritters. 
BhXv, counsel, or advice. Pwyll, pwylla, impulse ; rea^ 

son, sense, wit. 
BttXfVtf, to deliberate, to counseL Pwylla w, to clear a^way, to 

deliberate. 
BSv^ff, a hill, an ascent, or rise'. Ban, bant, banad, a height, 

an ascent. 
Bovij an ox, kine, or cow ; cattle. Bp, biw, buch, buwch, an ox, 

or kine; a cow. 
Bo^xa^, to graze, to feed. Pbsgi, to feed, to fatten, to 

grow fatl 
B^aKq, dull, heavy, dejected. Bradw, fretting away, diminish- 

ing. 
B^«X'^'> ^n arm ; force, or Braich, breichiawn, an arm i^ 

strength/ strength 6f arm. 

B^X^'tpy, a bracelet, or annlet. Breichionen» bKEICHIONYN, 

a bracelet. 
B^eix^f to resound, to bruit ; to Brocui,. to wax fierce, to blus- 

brake. ' ter, to chafe. 

B^^X^f to bite, to gnash the teeth ; Brwchu, to make a stir, or tu- 

to shiver. mult. 

B^^tf, C^vo-tf, to bud, to sprout Bruaw, brwysaw, to generate; 

to flourish. 
B^fM^i a stink, a bad\smell. Bram, bhamiad,.^ a ibreaktng^ 

wind. 
B^fAMf, to stinky to smell. offisD* Bbamlu, brbmiaw, bremian^ 
sively. ... , . to break wind. 
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B^iffKu, to eat; to browse,/ to Brwysoaw, to gprow heavy^ or 
graze. unwieldy. 

BvHcitfi, a trumpet. ,, BuouNAi^ that makes a bellow- 

ing. 

^K^g C^Aol, a lumjpt '<^ <do^ B wi., BWiiOQ^rqtwdiitgr ; c^ rotuii 

botlQwbodyj» ■;: » 



Tatft;, to boasty to vaunty or to Gawa, gewa, to stretch, or ex- . 

brag. teod out, 

Ta>M, ya>im(, yaXaxroif milk. Gal, what is fair ; milk ; 6A« 

. LAETHy the galaxy. 
Tinffhi, Genesis, generation. Gbnidas» the act or state of 

bringing forth. 
Tito^f kind, race or generation. Genab, gbnadaeth, a gene- 
rating ; a being born* 
Titvif the chin, the mandible. Gen, Uie chin : car gen, the 

jaw-bone. 
ri^ro(, a crane, the bird so Garan, a crane, the bird so 

called. called. 

Vi^utf an 0I4 man, an old fellow. Gertn, a querulous, or grum- 
bling one. 
tXa^oi^ to carve, to engrave, to Gleiviaw, to blade, to use a 

ffrave. blade. 

rxviFsi, the apple of the eye, or Glain, gleinai, what is pure; 

pupil ; the eye. a gem ; the pupil. 

TXtia-aa, yhurrx, the tongue. Glwth, GLTTHA, a couch, from 

its form ; a voluptuary. 
TxaOof, the mputh, the jaw, or Gnwth, gnythawd, voracity: 

chops, GNTTHAI, a devourer. 

Toeiu, a sigh ; a wail ; a weep- • Gwab» woe ; a wail, a moan ; 

ing. grief; a eurse. 

rot}(, a cheat, tnckster, or de- Gsuus, gbuawg, that is false or 

ceiver. lyinS>* 

T^ata, an old woman, or a hag. Gbr ax, GwKach, a querulous 

one, a hag. 
r^af «, to engrave ; to grave ; to Creiviaw, to notch ; cravu, 

write. to scratch. 

Tv»n^ yvy«»;, a woman, a female. OeKai, geno6, that generates ; 

6ENBTH, a girl.. 



Aitmft a brothes-inJatw, a step* Daw, dawawr, « Won ; a 80ii'< 

brother. in-law. 

A4»t»9 to bite, to Borate with Doo-ni, to divide ioCo tkotmhi 

the teeth. dygnoi, to bite. 



aw 

tears. tear: cyda dagrion, -with 

tears ; ME»$AlimQRi0N,)iav-*' 
ing tears. 

j dm§(A^,rte lAnie. to nakee gendeJ Doyau^ Dovr, to tame^ to f^cfw' 

tame. 

A^4n a gift^ inttnrt ; urary, guin; D AWjk; doniuld, a gi£ti or taknt 

I AtJict, ten : ^ixarof, tenth. Deo^ ten ; DEOVBD, DEGAID, 

r ■ . tenths'' 

A4te«, to see; to 'look, or to Dmieefiu, to aiaka /manifest; to 

behold. give a look. 

Ai^fidM, a looky aspect, or ap- Drychva, brtchiad, dry- 

pearance. chiant, appearance. 

AqXf A^, to deceive, to impose Twyllaw, to deceive, to cheat, 

upoiL to mislead. 

A)}|K, quarrel, strife, debate, Deri ad, a bickering, or a 

brawl. brawling. 

A»^«<neft;, to teach : Ma<rxt, teach Dysgu, dyddysgu, to leaeh: 

' thov. dyd^ysoa, do thou t^ach. 

AoXofy deceit, treachery, artifice. Twyll, twyllad, deceit, cheat- 

, ing» frduA^ • 

AoXotf, to deceive, to mislead, to Twyllau, to deceive, to cheat, 

eheat. ... to wslead; 

Aoy^tf, hvtvv, to shake^ or to Twynaw, to move, or . wave 

! move^ abou^; tonad« . 

Aot;Xo5, a slavey a servant. Dylai, dylad, that is owned 

j . . or p09ses«edM . 

I, A^aUtrv, to snatch, to lay bold. Trsisiaw, to do violence; to 

. . ravish. 

Afiq, ^^v6i, an oak; the oak. Dar, derw, derwbn, an oak; 

[ th^oak* . 

' Avtf, two : Wo 4MM, two woes* D au, two, masculine ; dw.y, two, 

feininipejww,YWAK, two woes* 

AoA», to give : h i ^i, I give* Dodi, to give, to place : dodw y v, 

Xgire. 

Att^w, to present: ^«^or, a gift. Dyroi, to g|ive, tp present, to 

bestow. 



^£ae» ^i> ^^ spr^9 ^® vernal Ir, that is verdant; verdant, 

seasM.' green, juicy. 

'£a^»{>, to send the spring season. Ireiddiaw, irbiniaw, to ren-< 

/ ^erj^J^^^y* or green. 
Eyyv?, near, contiguous, oroloae. Wng, yngus, near, contiguous, 

.. , or close. 

'Eyriftf. to approach^ to^ approx- Yngu, ynoiadu, yngusaw, to 

imate. become inean, to ,|iear. 

EJW, toeat»to,takef€M>d, tofeed. £u>iaw; to enliven; ysu, to 

.QQBsmae* 
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Bm: 9twt»: fMri fMt,^ he sM to Ebu, to say ; bbwn : bbai iuu 

me. . said he to me. 

Bx» fa>m, or out of, and of. Ach, off; near; by; ACH Bi 

LAW» by his hand. 
Bixvti, to ooyer, or to envelope. • Huli AW,to cover /or to enrek^e*. 
'£/Aot, for me, or to me. * Imi, to me, or for me. 

£y, in : t» myofi, in the market Yn, in': tn aoobta, in aa open. 

place. 
£»S«, adverb, there, on that side. Yka, there, or in that place. 
Sri, as yet» yet: ifx^nn m Ho Etc, yet, again : bbgbwna.bto,. 

tfOM. DDWT WAE. 

H 

"h, or : i uwtTw, "Eytt^m, or to say, Ai : Ai ebian, agora, or to say, 

arise. opem 

Hi. a pronoun : n? UofM, her £i, his, her, its : Bi hbm w, her 

name. 



"'HXfOf, and anciently^ Sx, the sun. Haul, the sun; also called 

HUAN. 

'h»»«, a bridle, or a head-stall. H6bnai, hwynai, hobnbn, 

HWYNTN, a thong. 
'H^iMAf, sofk, peaceable, ortrah- Aeav, ABAVAiDD,AEAVus,idow, 

quil. soft, gentle. 

'H^fM#r, to rest; to appease, to Abavv, aravbiddiaw, aba- 

tranquiUice^ • vvsAW, to appease. 

'H^xpq, icrvxBuoi, ease, quietude. Hbddwch, hbodtchia0,ubdi>, 

peace, tranquillity. 
'H#v;(»», peace, rest, or quietude. Hbddycbiad, an appeasing^ or 

quieting. 
*Hmx^{«, to be at rest, to be Hbddychusaw, hbddychiaou, 

quiet. to become at ease. 

"Hxofy ^X'^$ sound, noise, or din. Aich, bichiad, a loud noise ; 

a scream; a roar.. 
'H*r$, n»(, aurora, the dawn, die Eaws, bosig, the nightingale, 
day-spring. 



eiV*iXoir,Oi^iXie», a base, or foun- Tbial, tbmlon, a spread, or ex- 
dation. pause: a seat. 

eiof, God, the supreme being, Duw, that is beyond darkness; 
Mty. • 6od. 

e/(«, to warm, to heat»mode- Twybaw, to agitate; to parch; 
itttely. to heat. 

eiiX«,the nipple, a teat, or a dug. Tblai, that is strained, or 

stretched out. 

®ie» ^^^'9 a wild beast. Tee, teryod, teryn, a furious 

state ; that is vehement. ^ 

•k, a bunch, a heap, a cluster'. TwYS, a -bunch ; an ear of com. 
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-^wtp a rampait, or a wall. Din, ihnas, aa atrettchaent, a 

fort ; a city. 
#t^^, .filtli,-dirt ;. mod,- or mire. Tail, dung, masare, soil, mock. 
Bopviof, tumalty noise, stir, bus- TwRV, tumult, dio, noise, bustle, 

tie. stir. 

Ge^t/Citf, to make a noise, to Twryu, to make a tumult, or 

sbovt. uproar. 

eiclvof, to break, or to fracture. Travu, to stir; to scour: t6ri» 

to break. ' - ^ 

9^<rif, Mx*^ to joBip» ' or to TROSf , TRAGHU, to conYcy over, 
' l^p* or beyond. 

.e^txx«s, a storm, or.a tempest. Tywtllai, tbat produces gloom 

. or darkness. 
ev^a, a door, a gate, or opening. Trwt, trwta, a passage, or a 

■ pass. 
Gm, 0«tf , to nourish, to. nurse. Toi, to cover over, to cover in; 

to roof, 
e*;, ditf, to run ; to fine ; to do. Twy A, twyaw, to put in order 

or form ; to order. 



:'l«xw, to . bawl out, jto make a £iefliAW, to make a ioud din ; 

noise. to scream. 

"ihosy ctwn, proper^ one's own, Eiddaw, eiddo, one's « own: 

peculiar. biddov, mine ; eiddot, thine. 

"Uyr »m> a sinew ; a fibre ; Gi, OIBN, a fine fibre or string; 

strength. a nerve. 

*liiii^ i^ro^ef, learning ;• know* Ystyr, ystyriad, meaning; 

ledge. consideration. 

*J»«, preposition: tw iuadS iwo, HYNA,that:HYNATRHYDDWYV 

. that I ;may be delivered from. hbibio,' that I be loos^ed 

Rom. XV. 31. past, or from. 



KaOftlfiy, to purge, or to cleanse Cothi, cothori, to cast out, or 

:Qut. to eject. 

Kairo(, new, recent, or fresh. Cain, that is clear, bright, or 

fair. 
KaW, to kill, to deprive of life. Geintiaw, cbikkiaw, cbin- 

TACH, to bicker. 
K«mf, slaughter, or a killing. Ceinta, cbintach, a conflict, 

or a scuffle. 
. K«MfAOf, reed, cane, or straw. Calay, reed ; stalk or straw of 

com. 
KdOftf, to call, ^ to implore, to Galw,^ to call ; to name; to 

crave. summons. 

,jlia9witrf, to conceal^ or to hide. Ce£u, celiadu, to conceal, or 

to hide. 
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animal. 
Kd^ti, to kwi, to cnrve. .GkmVf CAWAPtt^ to bead^ or to 

Curve. 



Kcb^a, xf»^«, the heart. CRAmD, the centre, or 

part 

Ka^»4», n^999, K^ipttp, the head ; Corun, cobvnon, the e»own of 

a skull. the head ; a fueimmit. 

K»r», by, of, according to; Cyda, along with, with; cyda 

against: Kav» ^S, with thee, thi, with thee, cyda qy, 

x«Ta (Ttr, with thy : jwrr»r>«x?utf, with thy: cydan6HBI»WYV, 

. I declare: iv lu»r«^yi^Kof4•», I bring ont of coneealnent: 

whom we preach. Gol. i. 28. hwn cydanohelwn, him we 

> declare. 

Ka^xn^iu boasting: w^ tS* n Coeoedd, vaunting, boasting: 

: nm^jffi^n, FY YMA Y COBeBDDl 

KcXXtf, to land safely, to get Cellu, to make a lodgement, or 

ashore. recess. 

K«^xo(, a tail, or hinder part.. GwRCWD,a squat; the posterior : 

a cowering. 
Kii^Oai, to hide, to conceal, to Guodiaw, to hide, to secrete, to 

cover. conceal. 

tKfCdof, xiSiOtof, a lurking-place. CuBD, cubDiBD^ a hide, a ciecret 

place. 
. Kii»» to bleave, W rend, or to rilk. . Ceu Aw, to mak^ hollow : to 

penetrate. 
Kt}|o$, wax : t KUft, the wax. GwYR, wax : y cwyr, Uie wax. 

KtbMTof, acoffer, achest; anark. Cib, cibawd, any vesdel; ft 

' measure. 
Ktpxof , a circle, or a round. Cyrch, a round place ; a resort,. 

a meeting. 
Ki^^», disgust, nansea ; a mag- Cab, oasbdd, odious ; hate, 

pie. loathing. 

Kiffffduj, to have a disgust, or Casau, to hate; to become dis- 

hate. gustful. 

KTuttf, to shut up, to close in, to Cloi, to lock, to fasten with a 
enclose. lock ; to enclose. 

' KXiiq, a key ; also a bolt, or bar. Clo, a knob, or boss ; a lock ; a 

dose. '* 

KxUu, to incline, to bend, to If an, Glbiniaw, to lie prostrate : 
to decline : x^f^a-^p, they pros- CLBim asant> they have proiN 
trated themselves. . trated themselves. 

, KXiflr^My tt9iKri^, a tent. Gi4y9Ai,ith8t>give9 shalter,> tiiit 

covers. 
:J^fii jtp bear ; to fiad^ rsta^id, Jo G|*ywii,: cXiYWED,-,!*© hear ;- «6 

apprehend. have perception. 

. K>^vTii(,j£anipus^ or renowpi^d. Ci^xhjs, lenowiMd; praisewor- 

thy. 
K»4fif, 4UM|«>,,xM»t«;, to gnaw; to vex. Gnoii cmawd^ to/gnaw^ to bite; 

to vex. 



xsAk ^4lHi biUif » 4b« 8l6U«aeb, CrhhM, ^A# ip«pu«tiig t»rgair» the 

stomach. 
XkMiv/MM^ 4 joteiflf 9 oir tyiog Olri^Tlf YHt AB, eoitaeelioo,^ a tj- 

together. * ing together. 

K*xA», -to eat off,, or to sever OwuA}f'%o cut, to separate, to 

apart. - sever. 

Ko^M^Ty a hilly a momit, a bank. Gol» colyn, a round point; a 

pivot ; a sting. 
Kox^y to torn, or to wind about Cwchlu, ctlchu, to circle ; to 

round; to hoop. 
K^seXo<9 a circle, a cycle, a round. Ctlch, a circle, around ; a hoop. 
Kf»ipvf it^tttUu, to perfect, tq Ctwrbiniaw, to make accurate, 

finish. to perfect. • 

K^Uv, xpi|«», to sound, or to re- Crbciaw, crechu, to creak ; 

port. to scream. 

K^fAvhf, a precipice, a steep Crim, crimblLj, crimbn, a 

place. Hdg^e, a ledge. * 

K^m, a spring, or fountain : also Cronai, that collects, or gene- 

Kpovvhi, rates. 

Kgi^eit, K^i^u, x(»x^, to make . a Cregu, crbcu, crbchu, crb- 

sharp noise, or cry. chian, to creak, to squeal. 

K^tyoy, K^ifeiv, the lily. Crinon, crinen» crinlys, the 

tiolet. 
K^iy«, the poor, or necessitous Crzniok, brittle or dried ones ; 

ones. hu«lks, misers. 

K^ryor, a kind of dance. Cronbn, that forms a rounder 

circle. 
K^ifVf to choose, to judge, tq Crynoi, to gather or put to- 

decide. gether. 

K^^tf, to beat, to strike, or to Curaw, to beat, to strike, to 

bang. thrbb. 

KvVio;, maimed, lame, dr halt. Call, callus, that is divergent: 

TROEIX^ALL. 

KvfAtf, a wave, or a billow at sea. Cwmai, that rises to form a 

hdlow. 

KufiSoq, a concavity, or hollow- CiVM, cwman, a sinking in; a 
ness. ' kive ; a rump. 

KvfJSn, a boat, or a small vesseL pAVN, a trough; a boat; a ferry- 
boat. 

Kiroi, a cavity, or a hollow place. CwT, cut, a hovel, a shed, a sty. 

K^*;, xviaf, to carry ; also to kiss. CUAw^to fondle : cv, a cleaving 

to. 

Xitfv, a dog, an animd so called. Gi, cian, a dog : plural, cioN 

and OWN. 

Ki^d«», aerator; a cup, arum- Cwthwk,cwthyn, what throws 
mer. off, or ejects. 

KSfAn, a village; also a street. Cyma, cymwd, cymmod, a 

community. 

RtffAHT^f, a peasant, a country- Cymydai, one of a commune ; a 
man. neig|bbour. 
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KStoi, a coDf « a %ure Ao.eaUed* Coff, ^bat^adt la a .pdat: cmk 

NBD, pride. 
Ktiv<tv, tQ cause to< kindle^ to kin- Ctnmbu. CTNiiflUAW, to km- 

dle. die, to set on fire. . 

K^rf o<y a silly |boi ; dull ; deaf; C.yf, a stocky astpnpy a batt ; 

dumb. a dolt. 
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ASiSf Xeictf, a stone, a stone slab.. 
AaXftf, to speak; to chat^ to talk. 
AaXo(, a prattler, or a obatterer. 

Aeto^, Xio$y the people, or multi- 
tude. 

AetiFTUy to lap, or take with the 
tongue. 

Aa^tyof, fat and sweet, plump^ 
agreeable. 

Aet^mitit to fatten, to become fat. 

Adc^of, agreeable, sweet, or dul- 
cet. 
Aixffxv^ to revile, to calumniate. 

Aa*r, to see; to enjoy, to be 

pleased. 
Aavtf, to enjoy, or to feel pleased. 

AjVa** to say ; to enjoin, or to 
bid. 

Ai;(», to lie down,' to be pros- 
trate. 

Ai^fi, idle chat, tattle, or'babble. 

A97(tf, to cease, to make an end ; 

to .quit. 
A^Oft>, \n<ru, to lie hid, to sculk. 

A»«{iv, to divide, or to separate. 

AtjMit, a harbour, port, or haven. 

Aift,nif a lake, a pool, a mere. 

Anv, a prayer, or a petition. 



Llech, a flat s|x)ne, or a slab ; 

a slate. 
Lloli AW, LLOLi AN, to chatter, to 

prate, to chat. 
Llolyn, a chatterer, a jabberer, 

a babbler. 
Lmaws, a multitude, a great 

many ; a mob. 

LlEIBI AW,LLEIPI AW, LLBIPIAN, 

to lick, to lap. 
Llerwin, nice» delicate, or fine. 

Llbrwi, llbrwinaw, ller- 

WBINIAW, to grow nice.^ 
Llbrw, nice, smart, delicate, 

fine; subtile. 
Llbsgu, to be or become weak ; 

to enfeeble. . 
Llywu, to guide, to direct; to 

steer. 
Llywiaw, to direct: lltwy, a 

paragon. 
Llygu, to clear: lluo, a gleam, 

a glance. 
Llechu, to li^ close, to squat ; 

to sculk. 
Llesga, llbsgbdd, listlessness; 

idleness. ^ 

Llagu, to grow slack, loose, or 

sluggish. 
Llbthu, to press flat : llaesu, 

to trail. 
Llysu, LLiAsu, to part off, tfli 

separate. 
Llivon, luon, a place of flood- 
ing. 
Lly N, LLIVON, a lake, a pool, a 

mere. 
LLiXH,.a.lure.; a lesson, or a 

lecture. 
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M^fi^fMmtikiags^' . Llwtrok^ any liquid ikt,- or 

dregs. 
A^y»^ aommhuiby alaa a.troop> Lcochbs;' a coT«rt^ a hiding 

place. 
A/oxfl^r to Jf^ aaambusfiade; Llqchi, lloghiaw, llochesit, 

to make a co?ert. - 
AfiKt^oy* blood aad dust, or grime. Llwtron, llwtkach, sHray' 

matter, grime. 
Av^^i to . wallow in. blood or Llwtbiaw, to begtime; to-lbnn 

grime. grime. 

A^vni . grief, soff 0W9 ^Texataon ; Llip a, that is flaccid ot flagging. 

Av^», a lyre, a stringed .instru- Llyre, a tortoise: the shell 

ment. formed the lyre. 

^^X'®5»^alamp, a torch, a flam- htvcu, lluchyn, llugas, a 

beau. gleam of light. 



-M 

M^Mtftf , h^py , blessed, fortunate. Mygyr, . grand ; splendid, . glo- 
rious. 
MaA«<r<r«, to miJlify, or to soften. Mallusaw, tp make soft or lax ; 

to grow soft. 
I' MaAo(,. tender, soft, or delicate. Mall, mallvs,. soift, lax; in- 

sipid; blasted. 
Maif4fMi) i^»fJi>fA»i fA»iA.ft.»w, a grand- Mam; a . niothef : mamai, a 

mother. matron. 

M«ii2(, rare, thiB,.'fine, oic sleiidw. Man, small, fine:. main,. thin, 

slender. 
Mo^a^ytf, to fade, to wither, to Meewinaw, .to. grow torpid; to 

decay. benumb. 

M»^»e^jMi, to fi^t, to combat, to MuRNiAW, mvrnoyi, to . ob- 

battle. struct; to murder. 

M^o^fti, to fight, to battle, to Machu, machovi, to endeav^our 

contend. to secure. 

M^Xn, a battle, a fight, a com- Mach, machai, security, that 

bat. secures. 

Ms7a«, /xiyoAov, great, grand, Myo, mygawl, grand ; solemn, 
puissant, big : A»%»frxaAf, woi» glorious : dyddysgolai, pa 

. irro^i ^y»^u M T«i wf**» ; . Y DDYLYED MYGOLAV YN Y 

NAM? 

Mi^tfy to* command : also iM^tf, Meddu, to possess, . to have 

fAt^vof, command of. 

MiOv, /budvoc, wine, the juice of MEpiy, origin of motion ; cen- 

gapes. ^ . tre ; moad* 

,> drunkenness, or intoxica- Medbw, drunk : mbddwad, 

tion* ebriety. 

MiOvtf, to l»e drunk: f/4idv0>d)}0'd(i: Mebdwi, to inebriate: ym- 

yi,$^iii(r(i¥. VEDDWASANT: MEDBWASAI. 



toxicate. intoxicate. 

M<AW«t4 tq a^r/e^Q ; ^ become ]t[sItfTBlTrAd:Jl1mlin■^t«^iMeoltt^ 

sweet. sweet, 

MaAaWy to bepome blacky to MB^tMiz, to g»w ytalloWi to 

blacken. . gprow swarthy. 

MiA»f f(|?aT«$« JiQney> Jtbe food <^ Mbl, miM^h; -inney; mbi.T8^ 

bees. honeyed, sinreet. 

M9f4ni^%%wi^t,Qn.iu\ceU -Mstfttbus^ oip < the natttre of 

honey. 
MtXi9«r«, .a.bee,\.Qr gathiorer .of JCblysat, .aho&ey*bearer: a 

sweets. sweetener. *■ 

M«A^tf9 to delay, to defer^ to put Malxj, to dally, toipndle;. to 

off. trifle. 

MiXovi inelo4y ; ^((erse, 01: ^long. -Mblawp, that as sweet, like 

honey. 
Mipoi, the mind, or intelligent Mbnw, intellect, mind, or soul. 

power. 
Miytf , to remain ; to last, to wait« ' Manu, to set a place ; to im- 
press. 
M(ffOif . the middle, or-eentral Mnm, the origfai -^f mottoni a 

part. i i middle. 

M^for,; mtasure,* .^lat ^aetes Mtbr^ MinmAi,* -irrDimv; a 

things. ':..'". metre. 

M%99^^ hvuM, little,, ot vlend^r. Mak, makw, < smell, iSne, tiny, 

petty. 
Mipv^, to diminish,, or to Icsseii. ]liAKABTiiu,,BrANWSIfiBiAtr; to 

'- make fine. 

M&Ai)f, battle .and, i noise: ulsb Mm6c% iiamvAi^ uproar, Tidt, 

lji,uXoi, " stir. 

J^o^ltlitf, t^ poibite, or io. defile. MoLinrifAW, to spot; to coTer 

with foam. 
jd^of , . atone, deserted,' or deso- M^iNW^ Ibat is isolated or lone-^ 

late. . ly. 

Mofof, one ; only, single ; singly^ Mon, moNYK, that is alone : a 

sulky one. 
Movers, ' a muse, the power of -Mawsai, a recipient of vweei- 

poetry. ness. 

Mv^tftf, to moulder, to wear^away. Mwtbaw, to become damp ; to 

sodden. 
Mv^oXfOf, mouldy> musty, stale. Mwydiolus, of a • soddening 

tendency. 
Mv^etUoi, to rot, or to putrefy. <Mwyoioni, to become pulp or 

pith. 
MvXn, a mill-stone, a grinder. A]iiALAi,that grinds or that brays 
Mt/^/AOf, fivfiAiif, an ant : ^v^fAn^y, Myr, myrion, ants ; mor, an 
an ant>Mllock. ant; morion, ants: hyr^ 

TYDON, a mound of ants. 
MvPAT, to flow, or to run as water. Meru, to droop; to dribble, to 

distil. 
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ing; stupid. 

•N 

K/»»jtf,r»»<rfr,y«tf,jK»dwQU> to abide. Noi>0l» NOPDAU^ to harbour; 

to take refuge. 
Vavs, a lemide: «ao( r«l Oi«. 1 N«uadp, a hall, a s,aloon: 

Cor. iii. 17. neuadd y duw. 

N«^c» a ihipi ,or a aailing Tasaef^ Nawvai, vqyai, a floatiog 

agent. 
Kyf»Ar> to diyide^ or to separate. JSauv, X0 stigmatize ; to . ex* 

cept. 
N^fl!(«. new,, ooyel* or recent Newydd, new, novel; that is 

new. 
Nf tfx to swim, to move op watei^. Noyiaw, to swim ; also to float 
N9}0-o(, an island, or an isle. Ynys, an island : YNYSia, aa 

islet 
Nixfttf, to overcome : mag over- jSychu, to torture; to pine: 

come^ ... . , kycha, cause pain. . 

uifu, to SU0W9 ta drop in snow. Kyvu, nyviaw, odi, bwbw 

: EIBAj t$> snow, 

N«d«,. to .ppiiiy ,to.draw out in Kybdu, to.q^io; to twist, or 

; -threads* . . to writhe. 

KoW» illegitimate,, bastard. NWTTAUS, i^WYBUS, eccentric, 

freakish. 

Noof, the mind> intelligent power. Naws, temperament, disposi- 
tion. 

Nt/|, night Nos, night : noson, noswaith, 

a..certaitt night 

O 

*0, the article the. Y, and yr, the article the. 

0», pronoun : o» ilwov, they said. Hwy, they : hwy ebynt, they 

' said, 

otyo;, to open, to set open, to lay Agu, aoenu, to rift; agori, 

out. to open. 

"0x0^, a whole, all of a thing, , a Holl, oll, a whole, or all, a 

total. total. 

'Ofiixev, to engage. Ymaelu, Ymaelyd, to take 

mutual hold. 

Of, pronoun : ov it%ratyi»^oi».n. HwN, this one ; whom : hwn 

Col. i. 28. cydanghelwn. 

"OvofAct, a name: «T oyofAoe, her JBnw, a name: ei henw, her 

name. name. 

'0|^(, sharp, quick, ready ; sour^ AwcHUS, keen, ardent ; greedy: 

'olsr^ oi vrohi ocvruv. Kom. iii. 16. AWCHUS EU PEDOS H\^YNt. 

oZv, therefore: vS oZv v Havx^Kni; Yna, there; then; there now ! 
Rom. hi. 27. Where then the pa yna y cdegbdd? what 
boasting ? then the vaunting? 
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curse. 

n 

IlaWf to strike/ to beat> to knock. PwYAW, to beat, to'ptimmeh' to 

thump. 

UaJOMf to dart, to throw, or to Peiliaw^ to spread out» to^ra- 

fling. diate. 

Xlavvj to cease ; to rest, to be Pjsuaw, to paase ;. to hesitate ; 

still. ^ to pant. 

Uthxo9, a shoe ; a sock, a buskin. Pbdol, Pbdolan, a foot-traice ; 

a horse-shoe. 

n»i{tf, to press,- to squeeze, to Pwysaw, to- weigh;, to press ; 

crush. to ponder, 

n^ftr, to double, to fold, or to Plygu, to- double, to fold ;« to 

plait. bend, 

IIoia;, to blow, to breathe j to re- Pbuaw, to pause; to hesitate; 

• spire. > to pant. 

Tiov^y ^vo^os, a foot : o^tTf •« «ro^i< Pedd, fed, a foot : awchus 

avruv. EU PEDOS HWYNT. 

UfWfjMig to purchase,' to buy : * Prwtaw, to attain, or to reach: 

• Ixv^i^tf, to redeeoK ' echbrwyaw, t« attain from. 
n^h, preposition; before:' v^U Prin, scarce; scarcely: prin 

'AQ^aofA yin<rBwyrye* tljjuH before Y 6ENID ABRAHAM, MY VI 

Abraham was, I am, wyv, scarcely was Abraham 

produced, I am. 

Tifo, for, before, instead. Prwy, a tendency forward or' 

onward. 

Ut^xia/, to sell, to offer for sale, Peliaw, to spread out, to bran- 
dish. 

^ar^o$, a colt, or a young horse. Eb awl, a male colt ; eboles, a 

she colt. 



'Paj^of, easy, facile, of free Rhwyj>d, ruwydbus, facile, 

course. easy of progress, 

*Pd(r<ru, to dash against, or to Bhysiaw, to move violently, to 

rush. rush. 

*Piyx»» to snore, to breathe hard. Rhocui, to miake a rough noise; 

to grunt. 

'PiftF, to flow; to spread, to scat* Rheu, to move ; to be active; 

ter. Uy run. 

*PiA>, to speak; to tell, or to Rhu aw, to cry aloud, to roar; 

relate. to chatter, 

*P»(», a root, or a radix. Bhadd, that advances, or pro- 
ceeds onward. 

'Pip, a nose ; as ' of a man or Bh yn, that stretches out ; a 

beast. point, a cape. 



art 

'^ol»j^, fumiuigi or swiftlyriQov- RHOifiAMifUB, coMQrinf : ^ZM^t 

ing- lANNUS, running. 

'PeS^f astream^or acurreat. Rhawd, a cQurse, a way, n 

rout ; a race. 



£«((, the fleshy the body. . - 

ZjioA«4'» a 8take» post, or pale. 

Zxorof, darkness^ obscurity. 

XxoT^ATy 0%orif«9 0Kor«{#, to dark- 
en. 
Xx^oXoy^ dungc filthy or rubbish. 

XfLvCa^jfyf to cast out filth or re- 
fuse. ^ 
Xrav^of y a cross ; a gallows. 

^rixm, a pillar : ^ryXo; : arfiK»%. 

Xro^ctf oTofjLaroi, the mouth. 



Sarch, what covers ; also gear, 

harness. 
YsGOLPy a sharp pointed spar 

or stake. 
YsGAWDy that rises over; a 

shade. 

YsOODIy TSOODUSAW, YSOOD- 

lADUy to shade. 

YSOUBELLION, or rsOUBIONy 

sweepings, refuse. 

YSGUBBLLU, YSOUBAWy to 

sweep, to use- a broom. 
YsTWTRAi, that writhes; a 

stretcher. 
YsTAWL, a stem; a stool: ts- 

tolion; pinnacles. 
YsTUMAi, the organ of shaping 

or turning. . 



T«Xarror, a talent; scales ; weight. Tawl, toliant, a cast : man- 

TAWL, a balance. 



Tcitratiy to Order, or to arrange. 
T«v^o(, a bull« the male of kine. 
T»x^^j quick : t»x^» quickly. 
TtUv. to stretch, or to extend. 



Ttwysaw, to lead,, or to coor 

duct. 
Tarw, that strikes or bursts 

through ; a bull. 
Toe, that is short or quick; 

shortly. 
Taenu, to spread, to extend, or 



stretch out. 
iTfi^tf, to beat; to rex, or to af- Taraw, to strike, to hit; to 

affect. 
Telamwyn, a stretch-defence 

or band. 
Tblad, a straining out or to a 

verge. 
Tblu, to put on a stretch ; to 

extend out. 
T^f*M»y to cut, to cleave, to break Timynv, to break into small 



flict. 
TfXA^y, a strap, or a thong. 

TlA«f, the end, or terminatioB. 

TfX/tf, to finish, to terminate. 



down. 



bits. 



Tf^^, to bore through, to perfo- Tbwyaw, to bore threngh, to.> 



rate* 



pass through. 
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t 

a breast. 
Tidv^ tiOd^ii, a iittnNB. > Tethap, rrPtnanAxi that hts a 

teat. 
Ti^r^ tender, delicate, or soft. Tirion, pleasant, tender, or 

genial. 
TifAOM^y r»», to honour, to respect. TuMiAW, to make a bend: 

TWYAW, to order. 
T^«X^(, rough, harsh, or rugged. Trwch, a cut ; cutting ; rough, 

harsh'. 
T^"«, T^**, three; rfiro?, third. . Tri, three; tryved, trydydd, 

third. 
T^i%», to run, to race, to strrve Trechu, to surpass, to over- 

in a race. come, to iff ftHter; 

TpivXal, rM«-x«x», triple^ three- Triphlyo, threefold, or triple. 

fold. 
T^AT, to break, to tear ; to push, Trwyaw, to penetrate : tori, 

to thrust. to break. 

Tv/aCo;, a tomb, a tumulus. Tom, to|MBN, a mound, or hedp; 

a tumulus. 
Tvwo^y a type, figure, form, like^ Teb, a parallel state, a type, a 

ness. like. 

Tv^Xof, blind, deprired of sight. Tywyll, dark, obscure : dal, 

blind. 
Tv^Xo«>, to blind, to deprive of Tywyllu, to darken: DALLU, 
sight. ' to blind. 



*Y)iv, to sing, to make melody; Hudaw, to allure, to fascinate. 
V^>, a oovidriBg, % membrane. HuvBir, the top formed npott 

liquids; cream. 

* 

Oa«, to shine, to glitter, to illume. Fawu, to render radiant or glo- 
rious. 
Wv(, light; splendour; sunshine. Fawdd, radiation, splendour. 

^ifiu^ to pasture, to depastare; Porvau, to pasture, to depas- 

to feed. ' ture. 

^9 fill, fo^iia, pasture, or grass. Porva, pasture, a grazing 

place.* 
^tCyv, f^u, to shun, or to avoid. Foi, to flee, to run away, to 

retreat.' 
^vyoi, a fugitive ; a vagrant. Foadai, a fugitive, or a vagrant. 

^\«a», to smash, to breaks . Flawv, to shiver, to spSater; 

to flaw. 
<Myi9, fXtyiOtf, to bohi, to blaxe. Fagut, ^AGLABTflu, M&am^f 

to blaze. 



^C^»i ft ^ell ; a.'dilA. Frbujbb, i. ditch: frbuad^ a 

. - gii«Uni?* 

^I^i, th^-lomiig of the seft« finwiBlirarftbctt; ayidieiit gost^' 

^ti«9*Toic0; repeit^ jioiM ordini >FwK» mipirtttion» . hi«athl a 

. paff*) a fli^h; 

^^ jajthitfj a«pj, orapiying Fwrara vAoleot drire or chase ;. 

' fOne.v/' . ana«lt». - 



"X»i^a;, to rejoice^ or to be gl^d. Chware, to play, to sport; to 

be merry^ 

Xaxiv,. to loosen^ or to relax« Chwalu, to spread, to disperse^ 

to separate. 

X«6K» grace» favour ; love, Cariad, love, affection, or kind* 
Kindness. ness. 

Xfii^y yesterday^ or the day past. Echdoe, the day before yester- 
day; DOE, yesterday. 

XoXn, choler, bile, or galL Caul» a maw ; chyle ; rennet; 

cord. 

Xo^is achoiryabalV arout, or CoR, a circle, around; a crib; 
assembly. a choir. 

X^QFc^, time, space, .or season. Cronawd, a state or act of 

revolving. 

n 

*n^iu, to push, to thnist, or to GwTHiAW, to push, to thrust: 

press. to obtrudis. 

'AXf MI, the elbow, or bend of the Elin, the elbow, the bend of tlie ' 

arm. arm. 

'Hfiof, crude, raw, undigested. Ov, uncombined*; crude, raw, 

fresh^ 
'nSv iitot', also ^»o», an egg. Wy, wyan, and WYYN, an egg. 

*n^a\ time, or age ; an hour. AwR, an hour ; time or season. 

*n^tf, to howl, to cry as a dog. Gawrtt, to howl; t6 scream; to 

shout. 



On the Affinitijui* of. the • Latin akb 

Those who form* syalenis from general pteiEises,') Without being 
duly acqfiaiBted with, the characteristic featufos of-^their various 
component parts, woald liol> hesitate to assert,;'that^a" considerable 
portion of the Welsh tongue must necessarily be derived from the 
Latin, in consequence of . th^ dominion held by the^ Romans over 
Britain, for about five hundred years. What impression might 
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ktive been protdoeedviipoii .ibe^ dialect ol^lie Uo&gnsa Briidii# hf 
such an intimate connexion with foreigners, it would be difficult, 
aC this' time, to determine, as the pecnliar chaimdteristic -of ^mf 
dialect cannot be traced, from its having been successiYelv blended 
with the Saxon, the Danish, and the N<»ttfai, so as to wte pr«r^ 
dually formed the present English tongue. But, in respect to 
Wales, it might be urged as an argument'of great weight, that tM* 
proportionate intercourse of the Romans there, must have been of 
too insignificant extent, to produce any :change in the dialect d€ 4h& 
natives, as none has been subsequenUy effected by the far more 
general intercourse of the English, holding a sovereignty there, 
and in every way a closer connexion, and through a much longer 
period o{ time. All the influence, that the Roman domination had . 
upon our language, was the giving of currency to a few score 
words; and the sway of the English has effected about as much :. 
yet the strange words, whether from one nation or the other, have* 
not been naturalized in the Welsh, as they still plainly discover 
their alien origin. 

However, it is not by iany means intended here to claim the, 
smallest advantage from such argumentative objections, but, on* 
the contrary, to state the important fact, that the Welsh language 
contains thousands of words in common with the Latin ; yet these 
words can be satisfactorily proved not to have been borrowed by^ 
the Welsh from the ' Romans ; neither could the latter people be^ 
indebted to the Britons for them. Therefore, the affinity, exist- 
ing between the two languages, must be attributed to a comnton 
origin of such words, and preserved in each from a period anterior 
to the commencement of the history of either nation. 

The Latin is, to a very considerable degree, a mixed language, 
being gradually formed by adventitious circumstances, whereby, the; 
original basis of its structure has been so obscured, that scarcely 
any of the words therein are regularly reducible to those primary 
elements, or radices, within itself, which are essentially the cha- 
racteristics of the Welsh and other unmixed languages. ^ Had not 
the Welsh a systematic combination of its words, yielding to an 
obvious and certain analysis, it would then stand only on equal 
terms with the Latin, with respect to words common to both lan- 
guages ; and in that case there would be no certain criterion, by 
which the claim of originality to such words could be awarded to 
either of them. This point may be illustrated by a few of those 
common words, traced to their primary elements in the Welsh, 
and which are not capable of being so analyzed in Jthe Latin lan- 
guage. . The following are obvious proofs :-r-r • 



LtUin w&rds, « 


HTelshumrda. 


Catena 


Gadwen, a chain 


OaterVa 


Cattyrva 


Turba • 


Tyrva 


Garrio 


Geiriaw 


Garrulus 


Geiriolus. : 



^ TbBm woril#<aie{4[«ei«dy ^ 4ie same sigoifiealitn io bol^ Jaar* 
Simges ; but it ir only ia the Welsh that they ,ciui be resolved to 

their primsryeleiiieate. ' . ^ . ...,♦► 

I .The feminine dqiw eadwen is in. the masculine form eadmyu; 

the en,'iii>'tfaeforaier; and^, 4n the 'latter, being- general termina* 
i tiotis for all similar •noana. Taking away these terminations, .we 

[ tere cff^u^y a keepings a gvardingy a preserving in safe custody; 

aleo, ' to keep, to guard, to have in eustody; and-tadw is derived 
fibhft efl^,'as&iviag to- thke; also a conflict, or a battle; the sim- 
ple* elements forming Cffif being ca and W. ^ The.plurals> most 
cottimoaly>usMeut^<^ several, of cadwen^ and cadwyn, are cad'^ 
wenip eadltenaui and eadwym^ cadwynau, } - % 

The^ctfffTva is a very reoMirkable word, from its being so writ- 
ten in the Latin ; because that one of its parts, tervaj is plainly the 
Welsh word tyrvu^ which used to be written terva, before the y. 
was introduced into our alphabet ; and which is precisely of the 
same Import as turba. The Welsh word is nearly of the same im« 
port, whether written eatyrva or caityr^a,'^\\xe first from ca and 
tyrvUi and Uie other from end and tyrva^ — and implies a troop of 
d^nce and a troop of conliict: cattyna^ in ancient numeration, 
escjmssed 100,000. The meaning of cad, a conflict, is literally 
an aptitude or effort to keep, having ca and ad for its elements. 
The word tyrva is partly explained already ; but its * structure 
may be farther defined. Twr implies a heap, a crowd, an ag- 
gregate, or accumulation ; and thence comes ttvro, a multitudi- 
nous noise, or tumult, and often used for taran, thunder. The w 
of all monosyllables becomes Y, when such words are extended ; 
and thus twrv becomes tyrva* The A postfixed gives the idea of 
continuity, accumulation* or collection ; and such words are used 
both as nouns and verbs. v 

The Welsh primitive gair, a word, by a regular inflection forms 
the verb geiriaw, to word, to express words, to form words, to 
use words. From gair^ in the same manner, is formed the adnoun 
^eiriawl, wordy, verbose, belonging to a word ; and from geiriawt 
IS formed geiriolus, apt to be wordy, full of words, or garru- 
lous. 

Some thousand Latin compound words have their similitudes in 
the Welsh with respect to structure and signification ; and all to be 
analyzed, like the foregoing examples, in the latter language, thus 
proving that they could not have been borrowed from the former, 
but that such words exist in both languages from one common 
origin* 



CONCLUSION. 



Notwithstanding all that has been hitherto written, the origin 
and affinities of the several nations of Europe remain in great ob- 
scurity; and the principal cause for this, where we have not the 

2 I 
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light of history to guide us, mimf he Attribated^ to tlie wmnt of a 
proper exc^mintttioii of the lapgimges of thOM nstioas^ so ai to. 
discover the approximate relation existing between soinev of them, 
and the cQtttrary charactefr s 'of o^hel's. As a mtaoi of hofr little is 
generally, and correctly knowB* in respect ta tnis mbjMt, we need; 
oiilv poini out Utat there are remnants of aa original ^palatioa; 
still existing in France, in Elitoders, in O^nnany, in two partanf 1 
Biitain, and in trelahd ^ and wfi<^ spelLk ^eir anoetit apd coinnwi: 
language, under diversities of dittteots,- and-whifih-isidentiied with* 
the Sckvonic; an4 these remnants of a mrknitiiice people ar«> tlik{ 
Bretons, the Wallbons, fhe W^ndi, the W^kh^ and the <]kwy dli*' 
elians of Scotland and Ireland; ' BHstoriaas teve aot^used' an* 
appropriate and generic name for the eommon' language of the 
people here mentioned ; f<Mr the'Seveftkl appellations- mdstly ia as6;' 
except the Sclavonic, which iis not- very ancient, of Gallic^ and 
Celtic, are only, relevant to circuinstances of locality; sHchas' 
denote a dwelling in open regions, or itf woods and forests^ Hmr^ 
is one name, however, which is descriptive of a JE^nreric clHiraoter, 
and still preserved by one remnant ot l^ose hatiotfs, and- used* tOi* 
designate itself, and also applied t6 it nationally, from the remotest 
periods of histprv. This appellation is used by the Welsh', w|lO) 
call themselves CTMMtf y ; and wluch was writtea CimmerM^ dm^ ' 
merit, and Cimbri, by the Greeks and Romans. 
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CONSTITUTIONS AND ORDINANCES 

AVOOMTLt ntfiSORItBD T6 Bt OBSBKVED BY 

BARDS AND MlN STRELS : 

Translated^ from the Appendix to Dr. John David Rhys's Welsh 

In$iitmi9$*p 

BY THE 

rev: WILLIAM JENKINS REES, A.M. 



I. Grvfpydd ab Ctnan, prince of Aberfraw^ and Bleddya ab 
i^jmvjn, prince of Matbratalf, n^ade a rule and order respecting 
tw bardfly that no- one should be admitted a bard,: except at an 
Misteddvodf which was to be held every third year at the principal 
palace of the prince at Aberfraw in Anglesey, and at Mathrayal in 
Powys. And it was ordered that no person shoald, from that 
day forward^ be admitted a bard, except through perraisvion of the 

* Br. J. D. Rhys was a native of Anglesey, and was educated at Oxford, 
from whence he went to Sienna, in Italy, for the purpose of devoting himself 
to the study of medicine. After having arrived $it considerable proficiency both 
in this science and in the knowledge of the Italian language (of which he was 
appointed, professor), he returned to Wales and settled as a physician in Bre- 
iCODshirer where he died in 1009. His " Welsh Institutes," which the follow- 
ing artide accompanies, were written at the desire of Sir Edward Stradling, 
and have ever been considered as the most valuable work on the subject of 
Welsh prosody. — Ed. Tr. 

f Gniffydd ab Cynain was born and educated in Ireland, to which country 
his father had fled to avoid the dissensions then prevalent in Wales. In Ireland 
he imbibed that taste for music, by which he was distinguished after his acces- 
sion to the throne of his ancestors, and it is, therefore, to be presumed that 
he introduced into the niinstrelsy of Wales several innovations, borrowed from 
the la^d of his birth. It was about the year 1 100 that he held the congresses, 
at which the Ordinances, here translated by Mr. Rees, were Enacted. Several 
musicians from Ireland and other foreign countries attended on the occasion, 
which gives additional weight to the presumption just hazarded. Bleddyn ab 
CynyvDy^who is here associated with GrufTydd ab Cynan, held his musical con- 
gresses about forty years earlier.— Ed. Tft, 

2i 2 
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lord, and aotiiorily obtained front Hie mastei*, whowas to ceiiify 
by tbe regularly-appointed day, that ^e candidate was skilfal in 
poetry. 

And likewise that no one was to exercise two callingSy as poetry 
and playing on the harp or crwth, nor to follow any trade or pro- 
fession whatsoever besides his own proper calling^.- 

And it was also ordered, that no bani should possess more than 
the Value of ten shillings, either in horses, cattle» or eiqiensive 
apparel, under penalty of losing his property, on account of poetry, 
at the end of three years, which was to be forfeited to the king. 

And,, after the death of Gruffydd ab Cynan, prince of Gwyn- 
edd, Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, prince of Powjrs, confirmed the pri- 
yileges and laws respecting bards, and enacted new onesj. 

And, likewise, the Lord Rhys, son of Gruffydd ab Rhys ab 
Tewdwr, prince of South Wales and of the province of Dinevwr, 
having completed his new tower At Aberteivi§, sent, on notice of 
a year and a day, an invitation and order to all persons in Wales, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, who wished - to enjoy an enter- 
tainment from the performances of the bards, to attend at a great 
banquet at Aberteivilj. And, at that honourable meeting were en- 
acted and confirmed the statutes and privileges of the profession 
of the bards, that is, with respect to the vocations of the poetical 
rhapsodist, of the domestic bard, and of the itinerant minstreilF, and 
respecting the gratuities which the minstrels were respectively to 
receive from the princes on the three principal festivals. 

And, after the death of the princes, the gentry who were 
descended from them took the bards under their protection, and 
gave them privilege of circuit, on each of the three principal festi- 
vals, in their respective provinces, and once in three years through 
the three provinces**. 

* The word in the original is atkraw, eorretpoadlngy perhaps, witii cor 
modem Doctor of Music. It implies, literally, an instmctor.^E]). Xr. 

t This agrees with what is stated in the <« Triads of the Social State," in- 
serted in a preceding part of this yolume. See p. 1 12, Triad 68. — Ed. Tr. 

t This is obviously a mistake ; for Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, as mentioned in a 
former note, preceded Gru%dd ab Cynan several years. The former died in 
1073, and it was not until nine years afterwards, that the latter succeeded to 
his hereditary dominions, in the possession of which he died in 11S7. It was for 
the purpose of reforming the abuses that had crept into the existing ordinances, 
and, among others, into those of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, that GrutTydd established 
his musical congresses. It is probable, that Cadwgan, son of Bleddyn, also a 
great patron of the bards, was here meant.— £d. Tr. 



4 Cardigan. — Ed. Tr. 



II This great musical congress was held in the Christmas of 1177, and is much 
celebrated by the Welsh historians, for the munificence displayed by Rhys on 
the occasion. Lord Lyttleton too, in his History of Henry II. (vol. iii. p. S02,) 
describes the entertainment as far superior, of its kind, to one just before gfvea 
by Henry, at his Castle of Oxford.— Ed. Tr. 

IT The words, in the original, are prydyddiaethf ieuhueriaeth, a dUerwriaetk, 
which I have ventured thus to render, (with all due deference to the translator,) 
as appearing to be conformable with the known .classification of the ancient 
Welsh bards, as alluded to in the sequel.— Ed. Tr. 

•* This was called ClerUf and prevailed long after the conquest of Wales. 
Even at this day its vestiges are to be traced.— Ed. Tr. 
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^Aiid, likewise^ tiiey appointed them to attend the marriage feasti 
of the young women, and directed that the poets should cultivate, 
the language of the* Oymry*^ and register pedigrees, and historical^ 
oecnrrencesf ; and that there should be given to the itinerant, 
minstrels a penny, and a gibe for every plow, apd a halfpenny for 
every half plow; and when they oould not get money, they were 
to take what they could procure. And an itinerant minstrel was 
not to go to the house of a gentleman ; nor a Chief MinstrelJ to 
the house of a plebeian : and, if he went, he was to have only the 
gratuity of an itinerant minstrel. And it was the itinerant min- 
strel's office to rebuke, to mock, to deride, and to entreat by 
means, of reproach, and that under the pretence of singing. And 
the penny was to be given him, because he acknowledged himself 
to belong, as a mere weed, to the bards ; and the gibe should be 
given him, that he might make light of the devil, who enticed him 
to idleness, riotous living, and sloth. And, with respect to the 
domestic poet§, his office was to testify, to make merry, to com- 
mend excellency in poetry, and to ask for his due peaceably, and 
without any kind of importunity. 

And should a subject be given, at these meetings, for the 
bards to compose on, it was to be such as not to cause the truth to 
be blamed, lest the bard be put to shame ; and the man libelled 
was to have two gratuities on account of his privilege. 
' The Chief Minstrel of the country is to have the marriage iines 
of the daughters of the minstrels. .He is also to have the presents 
of young women, when they marry, that is four-and-twenty pence. 

When the king is desirous to hear a song, the Chief Minstrel is 
to ding two songs first in the hall, one addressed to God, and the 
other respecting the king||. For his office is to begin to sing in the 
palace ; and the Domestic Bard is to sing the third song first in 
the hall. 

' When the queen wishes to hear a song in her apartment, the 
Domestic Bard is to sing three songs to her, with a moderate voice, 
not to occasion any disturbance in the hall. He shall have his 
land free, and he shall not have previously the presents of married 

* Jaith y Brvtimniaid in the original. — Ed. Tr. 

t The duty here specified belonged, under the Dfnidical Institution, pee(i- 
liarly to the bard. In later times, it was transferred to the arwyddvard or 
herald-bard. See p. 115, mipra, — Ed. Tr. 

t The Welsh word, here and throughout the article translated " Chief Min- 
strel/' is Pencerdd. It has been yariously rendered ; but the term aboTO adopted 
appears to embrace the sense of the original, which implies, literally, chief of 
song. The Pencerdd was the minstrel, who, in the bardic contests anciently 
common in Wales, had obtained the chair of presidency, and- was, accordingly, 
regarded as being at the head of his profession or order. — Ed. Tr. 

§ The original words, here rendered <^ itinerant minstrel" and *^ domestic 
poet," are clerwr and teuluwr, agreeing with the translation, to which allusion 
is made in the last note but one in the preceding page.— Ed. Tr. 

11 According to some copies of the Welsh laws, the Royal Pencerdd^ or Chief 
Mmstrdl, was to sing both songs in praise of God, and, if a third was required, 
it was to be concerning the princes. See Leges WaiUcts, p. 68.--ED. Tr. 
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women, namely, of widows aMMrtied a ^eooiiA jbune*. A Ohief 
Minstrel is a bard who Us gained die chair. A bard oannot com- 
mand any thing while he occupies, the office, - without pernuMion, 
unless he be a bard of a border country* As long^ as he refuses to 
give any thing to those who ask for it is ite coantfy, so long, to 
the end of a certain space of time, tiie Chief Minstrel shall be 
free. 

II. Of such as have, liberty to itiaerate for the purpose of 

obtaining gratuities. 

Those who have liberty to itinerate are the imperfect minstrelst# 
as a blind man, a Probationary Pupil, a Disciplined Pupil, a|id a 
. Master Pupil|. 

III. The appropriate duties of Poet8§, accoiding to their 

respective degrees. 

The Probationary Pupil must know the syllables, and the five 
metres of the engljfn\\, that is, the unirhjfme direct (^ihmi^iI/ 
unUm), the unirhyme inflective (nnaimdl crwca)^ the unirh3rme ve* 
current (umawdi cyrdi)^ the int^x^hai^^iiig altemily (pro9t cyvmem* 
idipg)y and the catenating alteraity (pnast cadwjftMg), and the 
metre called the long two-worded complicity (cyw^dd deuair 
kirwH), and oompose with a talent for poeiary, according to the 
judgement of a Chief Minati^el, wbo is to declare on his conscience 
that he may become a poet. 

The Disciplined Pupil must know twelve metres ; that is, tiie ire 
metres of the engfyn^ and four metres of the tytiO^dd^ or the hm% 
two-worded complicity (cywydd deuair hirim J » the short two- 
worded complicity Y^^^J^^d deuair vyrion), the rhyming compli* 
city (awdi gywtfddj, and the tailed complicity {^wydd Ua$gym^ 
iawg), ami three metres of the awdl, that is the /nelting (todd- 

* The Domestic Bard at the court of the Welsh l^rinces had, according to 
Laws of Hywel,. several other duties and priyileges besides those here enume- 
rated. Among others, he was to sing a national song,' entitled the *' Monarchy 
of Britain" (Unbenaeth Prydain), in the front of the array, when goihg to bat- 
tle ; he was entitled to a beast out of all spoil taken, and, wh^i he entered his 
offiee, he was to have a harp from the king and a gold ring fVom the queen. 
See Leges WaSUctBt P- 36, and the Cambro-Briton, vol. ii. p. 347. — £i>. Tr. 
• f Gwyr wrth gerdd anavus, — Ed. Tr. 

i 'the words, in the original, are DystyU Yijms, DyseyH Dyscyhloiddy and 
Dy9dyH Peneerdditddd, who appear to hare bees the tiiree classes of graduates 
immediately following the Penoerdd, ihoit|^ the order is here inverted, ne 
Jhfscybl Fspcs, or Probationary Pupil, was the lowest graduate ; and the one, 
here rendered Master Pupil, was ihe candidate for the degree of Pencerdd.-^ 
Ed. Tr. 

if Gtoyr cerdd daeawd* — Ed. Tr. 
I Englyn means literally <^ conjunct" or << concatenatioh." It has al^ been 
translated ** close metre." The Welsh Prosody has twenty-four metres, five of 
which belong to the Englyn, four to the Cywfdd, or recitative metre^ and the 
remainder to the Awdl, or lyric iiHiasure.— £d« Tr. 



mU^ihei nhoriihwA^ XgfiD^^»ioAfm .hfr}^ wbA the long heroic 
|pio4«'^p«^Air>9.»nd aroid Umbi fifteen common {suite., andexfaibit, 
m bis dwa 4Bom{»«iilion» each oi -the. twelve inetresy scholar-ltkeaiid 

{H>elic»K .: . . , 

The 'Maater Pupil :mii0tknoWv»lL.thej83dkbles, the riile of com- 
posing discourses according to grammar, the system of consonaa- 
ciea./'c^i^AiififistifiaaJl, iihdiayoH.a^^^ sing in con- 

'0or<l»^r. harmony io.otte-fllnd'-tw^nty metres*. 
>.. The Gble( jEfiiwirel itouei Jcnow the ^Huole^^and aiog both in 
hjarineoy and concord, .'aULd in cross c<misonanoy iii aliiterations, be 
fond of entertaining «ubj[Qctsi and fertile in wit, having plenty of 
mailer for poetry, he of established authority, and ready in poetic 
iaTentioii».sothat it would be easier to. learn than recite a poem, 
and more delightful for him to hear than read it, and he should be 
able to retain joag in his memory the praise of ihe gentry. 

I¥. The particular duties of ;Mueieian8t according to their 

respecttye degreed. 

The Undergraduate Prjobati<^Qary Pupil , has eo occasion to 
display his skill, nor degree, nor have gratuity, but only the 
judgement of a Master- ])lii^strel« that he. may becoine'a.iiiusician. 

The Graduated Probationary Pupil must know ten concords 
t^BmbufrnJ^ 011^ .fundMB^enlfll . (colavn)-, fite edncords: of aoeom- 
imoiqifint {c^>lwm o. ggjgerdd}^, on^.jpremiehoe (tadair), and 
jBight.tRiH^^. •• 

.. T'he Disciplmed Papil tenet ;kn€iw twenty .Gk>nc<H*dsv two fun- 
dameiitaby.len eonccArds of accompaniment, two presidencies, six^ 
ieen tuqest. and the fpurrand^-twent^ caoona, and sing them accord** 
ing to rule. . . 

The Meater Pppil lauiit kaoiw thirty concords, three fundamehthls, 
fifteen, concords of accooipanifDeat, three presidencies, twenty^four 
tnaes, and the four preluaes (g0^txg)> and be able to measure and 
explain them, and be acqaatnted with the distinction between each 
jbad iand the other. .. 

A* Chief Minstrel wu9t know forty concords, fouir fundamentals, 
Iwenty coneorda of .. accompaniment, four presidencie^i thirty-two 
ianesy aad four preladea» and.be acquainted with all tha. canons 
and their iHiles, t^ laws of the twenty^four metres^, and the system 
of the caaotts aa it is set forth. in, the book of tha science. He 
aaust be able to coibpose a piece himself, which shall bepronounted 
correct by the Chief Minstrels, and be capable of giving an ek* 
planatioa of every part <^ it ; such as every division, and subdi^ 

* Tlds must have reference td- ^^ twenfy-fdinr canons of tensic, ancientljf 
known to the WeUh minstrels. Their names ere preserved, bat they are too 
obseure ta afford a cltiuice of readeriag them successfully into English. They 
may be seen in the CAftBaiAH-RBoisTEft, vol. i. p. S88.— En. Ta. 

t Gwyr eerdd duae.— Ed. Tr. 

t The poetical meties seem to be here alluded to, of which, as of the musictil 
canons, the number^ as previously noticed^ was fonr-and<-twenty.— Ed. Tr. 
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vigipn» every ijttaiility .(a^nkmymmd) and rest^ and every change 
on the drawings, and key*Qotes, hidden and apparent* and to shew, 
them forth warranted from his awn perfermanoey mosieally and 
masterly, so that the Doctors and Chief Minstrels may consci- 
entiously adjudge and elect him to be an author and master in the 
science. . 

No one is to be taught but by a Chief Minstrel, s^uch an one as 
is able to teach well what he has learned from another. And, if 
the musician be a harper, he must know the three superlative sym- 
phonies (mwchwl), which hav« been settled. to be equal in degree 
to four fundamentals, and one of the four fundameotak equal to 
ten concords: each of three new symphonies is ranked equal in 
degree to the four presidencies, and each of the four presidencies 
contains five concords. .. 

The tunes which are named on the nuxed^ or mkior, key» (^f^^tg- 
incd gifwairj , are thirty-one in number; those on the sharp key 
A C^fiis gywair)^ twenty-seven; those on the fiat key F, (tkddv 
gywair)^ ten. The contending ^concord», (clymmau ymrtfMH^, 
named on the mixed key B, are eleven ; the concords on Uie flat key 
F, seven, and those on the sharp key A, eighteen*. 

v. General Regulations respecting aR Minstrels. 

' It was afterwards ordained that the Masters and Doctors should 
take pupils according to the regulation of the science ; that is, that 
each teacher have but one pupil as an apprentice at one time; that 
^ the pupil have not anotb^ pupil; and that each pupil be- with 
his master during Lent, on pain of losing his degree, except he. be 
confined by imprisonment or illness, or prevented by some othet 
lawful cause. 

,' Likewise, that no poet, v^rho composed verse, should use any 
horse, hawk, or greyhound, or . wear any precious stone, without 
jthe permission of the« owner, and that he should not accompany d 
-muaiciaa on pain of incurring the penalty of a finef. 

Likewise, that he should neither mimic, nor mock, nor deride 
Jiis . master with respect to his sentiments and composition ; for 
«very worthy and learned poet has liberty and authority to compose 
.on whatever subject he pleases, and to exeMsise his geniiiis on any 
thing he may think proper] because he cannot make a poet of him, 
except in the subject matter in which they may be associated. - 

Likewise, that no pupil .compose a song without shewing it to 
his masler, to know from his^jodgement that it is correct, before it 
be sung aloud to any one ; that it may not bring shame eitheic 

* In tiieorigi,nal the naipeg of all these tunes axe given ; but it would be of 
little interest-to insert them here. — Ep. Ta. 

t It appeibrs from the ** Triads of the Social State»" (mpm p. 117,) and other 
authorities, that '<anns, horsemanshipr and hinting" were among the privi- 
leged occupations of a gentleman by descent, which may. aoooant (or the first part 
of the. prohibition, to which- a miastrel or poet was subject, as here specified. 
—Ed. Tr. 
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on the master or pupil ; nor the piece be fouiid fault with when 
it is published. 

It was ordered* likewise, diat no one should follow the customs 
of the lower order of minstrels, in strolling about, and leading a 
vagabond life.- 

Likewise, that no one should go, during a wake, from the house 
to which he came first, so long as the banquet continued there, 
without leave of his host, or by invitation from another, on pain of 
losing his circuit fees. And, should he gO' from house to house, 
he is to be taken up as a vagabond, his circuit fees taken from him 
and consigned to the watchful care of the church. And, should he 
become intoxicated at the banquet, he is to lose his gratuity, and, 
if he act indecently, ,or in any way improperly, either to a married 
or single woman in any place where he may be, he shall suffer fine 
and imprisonment for his bad conduct, and be deprived of his 
circuit fees for the succeeding seven years. 

- Likewise, that they should not go to alehouses, or places of secret 
resbrt, nor play with dice or cards, or any other game for gain ; and, 
should they do so, that it be incumbent oh every one to take from 
them all they have in their purses. 

Likewise, that they should not learn lampoons, or slanderous 
rhymes, or any thing of the kind ; nor mock, nor deride, nor. 
detract, nor pry into other persons' matters, nor plunder, nor invent 
untruths, nor tell them after others, on pain of fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Likewise, that they should not cause contentions, or broils, or 
fraud, or robbery, or way-laying, nor keep company with thieves^ 
or with any others, who act criminally, on pain of fine and im- 
prisonment. For bards are to be of friendly conversation, peace- 
able, obliging, humble and fond of doing good offices*: and all 
who are true subjects to the king and his magistrates should coun- 
tenance and patronis^e the bards. 

Likewise, that for a month before each festival, they should 
inquire of their masters where they are to go, lest too many should 
go to the same place ; and that but one go to a person whose 
income does not exceed ten pounds, and two to him who has twenty 
pounds, and so on in proportion to those of greater income. And 
every master shall have with him a copj of this regulation to show 
to them, and refresh their memories when they come to receive 
instruction in Lent. 

* Accordiiig to the " Institntional Triads of Bardism," immorality, satire, 
and the bearing of arms, (dwyn anvawl, dwyn trnvoeB, a dtvyn arvau,) were 
stricUy forbidden to all members of the Bardic or Druidical Institution, whose 
peculiar daty it also was to reform morals and customs, to secure peace, to 
praise every thing exceUent^ and to promote the triumph of reason and learning. 
These general features of the bards, in their more primitive character, seem, ' 
from the foregoing regulations, to have been partially retained as late as tiie 
. twelfth century. But it is still certain, that many corruptions had, at this time, 
been engrafted upon the original stock. For the '^ Institutions of Bardism," 
and sevfSral other interesting notices of this nature, see the Appendix to Mr. 
£dward Williaas*s ^ Lyric and Pastoral Poems,'' pubiishod in 1794.^£i». Ta. 



VI. Oratuities to Cultivators of Poetry accortliog to their 

respective degrees and digaity. , 

The gratuity of the Disciplined Pupil, for his poenif is three 
shillings and fpur-penc.^. The gratuUy of the Master Pu(nl^ for his 
poem, is six shillings and nine-pence. And the same gratuity shall 
be given to a master, unless, out of respect, some article of dress^ 
or handsome present, be also given to hun. 

VII. Gratuities to Musicians according to their respective 

degrees and merits. 

The Graduated Probationary Pupil shall have a gratuity of one 
shilling on each of the three principal festivals, Christmas, Easter^ 
and Whitsuntide. 

The, Graduated Disciplined Pupil sballhave two shillings 'on each 
of the three principal festivals, and at all royal marriage feast«, 
that is, of such persons as are descended from the family of the 
king ; and at other wedding feasts, and at every musical circuit 
every three years, he shall have eight-pence. . 

The gratuity of the Master Pupil at each of the three principal 
festivals, is three shillings and four-pence, and at all royal marriage 
feasts, and other marriage feasts, and at musical . circuits, every 
three years, one shilling. And the gratuity of a Chief Minstrel 
shally on account of respect, be grea^r than that of a pupil. 

YIII. Of the degradation of such Minstrels as do not proceed to 
obtain higher degrees in their respective sciences. 

The Graduated Probationary Pupil, unless he shall have learned 
to become a Disciplined Pupil at the end of three years, shall Ipse 
his degree, so that he have henceforth no degree. 

,The Pisciplined Pupil, unless he shall have learned to become li 
Master Pupil at the end of three years, shall lose his degree of 
being a Disciplined Pupil, and shall descend to that of a Pro- 
bationary Pupil. 

The Master Pupil, unless he shall learn to become a Chief 
Minstrel at the end of three years, shall be deprived of his degree 
of Master Pupil, and descend to the degree of Disciplined Pupil. 

IX. Of the several kinds of Bards and Minstrels. 

• There are eight kinds of bards and minstrels : four gradtialed, 
and four firivolpus. ^ 

The four kinds of graduated bards and minstrels are, 1 — poets, 
or bards, who wear the band of their order ; 2. harpers ; d. per- 
formers on the crtDth* ; and 4. vocalists (dadgeihiaidj. The four 

* Crwth ijup\ie$f in Welsh, any thing bulging or protnbenuity whidi agrees 



V i mdM o{frnn6ioa» -ones are^ 1; tbe^piper ; ^ the juggler; 3^ the 
drutiiaier ;^ 4^ ^e^fiddler, iaplvyBt on ike crmth wkh three strtugs. 
The gcatuit^ of «ach.o£.whieh Ja»t touris oae. penny, and they are 
to perform standing. 

The Graduated' Bard is of three kinds : 1. a primary bard ; 2. a 
didactic or teltofaiiig hard ; aid*d« a bemld bard. Whosoever has 
the title of herald bard must know the pedigrees' of the kings and 
pcineesy and ib0 well aoqtMmitedwHh the works of the three/ prin- 
cipal baiids of 4lw isle of Sriteiti^ Merddia 9^ Monrryn, Mevddin 
Eimys, and the Chief of Bards> Taliesin*. Aad in the sdence of 
hetatdry he-must perfec% know ^ true- pedigrees, ihe ^rmorial 
beaiidgs, and >the more metitoiitfas actions > (^ > the nobility and 
gentry of Walesf. [The most exeelient, principal, and |»erfeot at 
present living is doubtless accounted to be Mr. Thomas Jones, 
vlMsm- MoetktUf of Foaiitain43'ftte, near Tregaron. And when he 
is 4ead it is doublfttl wheAer he will leave his eqnal for some' time 
behind him, or, indeed, any- genealogist, who, on account of his 
skill wth»sci«nce, can «o much as approach in part towards hiist*} 
And of tile above«me»tipi|ed bards he is called the chaired. bard, 
who weare a igold or silver chain across his shoulder, to diew that 
he has obtained the chair by Ins skHl. 

Note. — In the time of the kings of the chief bards and their 
ftiikers, when Cadwaladr was soT49r«ign and ruler osrer the whole 
cotinrtry, ^ey went to bold an EUiUddp^ds and piM« judgement ^m 
whatsoever llie bards hid taken in band, that is with respect to the* 
■Misie of Ae hai|» and its tunes. And there came one before them 
to play in a low key (isgywair)^ on the mixed strings (bragmod 
dannau), which was disagreeable to them, because it resembled 
the tune called Pibau Morvudd. And they ordered him, under a 
heavy penalty, to play Mufynen Gmi/nedd^, whenever he came 
before learned men. And this, first of all, caused the king of the 
chief bards and king Cadwaladr to publish in their own, and their 
eouncirs lime, that no one was to play, in strict harmony, any 

« 

wUii the focnt of tids national inttrament, of wlnoh a fuller notice wiU appear 
^in the eequelof tills volyn^^ see ei0o p« $N>, mpru^-^lSJi^ Tr. 

* The Historical Triads commemorate these persons as the *' three chief 
Christian bards of the isle of Britain." They lived during the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; and snch of the effusions of Merddin ab Monrryn andTaliesin, as 
hare survived, are to be found in the " Archaiology of Wales." Of the works 
of the other Merddin nothing is now extant ; and the notices, that have reached 
xus respecting him, are, for tiie most part, of a fabulous character. ^£d. Ta. 

f See p. 116, ««|wa.— Ed, Tr. 

i As this passage is to be considered merely as a note or digression of the 
author, I have thought it proper to inclade it within brackets. Mr. Thomas 
Jones, here alluded to, was the celebrated Twm. Sion Cali^ jiot.more vemark- 
able for his talents as an antiquary and poet, than he was for the dissoluteness 
of his early life. He, however, aflterwarcts forsook his evil habits, and became 
a magistrate for the oounty of Brecon. He flourished, as a poet, from about 
1690 16 16aO.--£D* Ta. 

^ Pibau Morvttdd and Mwynen Owpnedd were two tunes formerly p(^alar in 
Wales. The first took its name from the pibm^ or bagpipes, to which alone it 
was adapted ; and hence the unskilfalness of Ifae nunstrel, above noticed, in 
playittg the harp, is said to have put his audieneein mind of that tune.-— Es.Tr. 



(ttwe blit Mwj^men; because the one was doiie with tka key fioM 
strings, and'&e other with a mixture. And this is testified by the 
tune called Cevyliwr, and many others, wlueh those who are ac- 
quainted with them can readily name, 

X. The office of a Vocalist (Dadgemiad.) 

Pirst of alU a Vocalist should know how to tune a harp or 
erwth, and accurately sing several musical lessons through their^ 
regular parts ; two preludes ; a concord ; and a tune ; and thirteen 
primary tunes with their variations (cesMdlweision) ; and thirteen 
primary accents (priv aceanj, and sing with them several tunes 
with their harmony; and the twenty-four canons of music with 
their system correetly. 

Likewise, he should be able to read Welsh perfectly, and write 
it accurately; he should also know the twenty- four metres of 
poetry with their system, and their consonancy, and be able 
himself to compose the conjunct of unirhyme direct (englyn unawdl. 
uniim)^ and the alternate conjunct (engfyn prostj^ and the long 
two-worded complicity (cywydd deuair hirianj, and be able to 
correct any old piece of poetry which he may receive, incorrect, 
from another. 

Likewise^ he should know how to serve from the kitchen to the 
table of a person of dignity and honour, and to carve every fowl 
that comes before him. And his office at a royal wedding is to 
serve at the table of the - bride. And a white covering is to be 
about the harp or crwik, which he brings with him. 

XI. The office of a Club-head Vocalist* (Dadgeiniad Ptix 

Pastwn.) 

A Club-head Vocalist is one who sings without being able to 
• play on a musical instrument. He is to stan4 in the middle of the 
hall, and beat time with his club, and sing a poem or. ode (awdl) 
with the beats. And, should there be a musical performer, present, 
he must not attempt to sing either a poem or ode, without asking 
- permission so to do, of the performer ; and, likewise, he must 
act as a servant co a musical performer and a poet, wherever he 
goes. 

XII. Custom of the Bards at the Nuptial Feasts of the Royal 

Family. 

A royal nuptial feast is when one of the royal blood is.married* 

* Although in this and the preceding .instance the word '< voealist'* is used 
as the translation of dud^^ mtod, it is far from embracing the fall senset of the 
original term. But it would have been impossible, perlmps, for the translator 
to have transferred to any one English word the exact meaning of the AVelsh 
term, which may be more satisfactorily collected from the particular duties and 
qualifications here appropriated to these 9iinstrels. In some particulars, per* 
haps, they were not very dissimilar from therhapsodistoof the Gree^r— £o.Ta^ 



A notice of a year aad a day is given to the barde to prepare 
tbemselTes to attend ; and therein one of them, who is a Chief 
Minstrel of the greatest skill, is appointed a butt of the bards. 
An entertaining and appropriate' subject is given by the Chief 
Minstrel to the other poets, to amuse the court, who bring their 
compositions to him, and rdiearse th^n in a low voice :* and on 
the morrow he brings his answers, and the gratuities, which they 
receive, are doubled. All this is fixed to be done after dinner for 
the entertainment of the company ; the Chief Minstrel, or he who 
answers, sits in a chair, and those, who put questions to him, 
stand ; at which time the Chief Minstrel remains silent, and per- 
mits all of them to say against him in poetry whatever they choose, 
and on the morrow, as I said before, he answers them in poetry 
on the subject, which, us the butt of the bards, he had selected. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE fikltONS, 



■ _ 

Under the Influence of the Romam, 



To those who delight in the antiquities of Britain th^re is pro- 
bably no theme more re[dete with interest than that famished by a 
review of the state of intellectual cultivation among the aborigines 
of the island. To arrive at the most satisfactory elucidation of 
this point of inquiry, the strongest ground that can be taken is 
the agreement between the traditions of the several Roman authors, 
in whose works we meet with any notice of the Britons, as well 
as the probability of the correctness of such aythors; since it can 
hardly be imagined^ that they would be disposed to dilate, more 
' than might be considered absolutely necessary for the due purposes 
of history, upon the attainments of a people, whom, according to 
national prejudice, they were led to denominate barbarians. 

If we reflect upon the peculiar features which marked the 
character of the Romans,- their restless ambition, thirst for do- 
minioh, and vanity in regarding themselves as the most accom- 
plished nation of the world, it is not a matter of surprise, that their 
unintermitted exertions should have been directed to the introduc- 
tion of their own language and manners into every country which 
was compelled /to acknowledge, their ascendancy, and to the 
extermination, by all possible means, of the attachment of their 
newly acquired subjects to native customs. As far, however, as 
relates to the condition, in which the inhabitants of this island were 
found by the Romans upon their first visit to it, there is sufficient 
evidence, even upon Roman authority, to show that the title, which 
they so lavishly bestowed, was rather the effect of their own 
conceit, than of the actual ignorance of the Britons. 

We learn from Caesar, that, at the period of the Roman encamp- 
ment in Gaul, the Druids of that country were by no means 
deficient in learning; it having been usual to devote no less a 
period than twenty years to the completion of their education ; 
and that they were in the habit of using the Greek letters upon 
occasions not connected with then: immediate vocation, -in reference 



to wbieh all'tnformatioii was cooMailtiBd^ to o^niOTy^ alone*. It is 
cUso evid^ent fr6ni his accoant^ that- poetry coHstituteii no. inco^si*' 
derabiepttrt o^ their eiicicatioBt. Tbi»y are r^pMsettied by him as 
{prisons t(f whom was confided the sai^redi office of elpoundiiig aft' 
mattei^s eooeeriiin^ retigibn-; and-towhohi-ihe itnpertanC duty of the* 
^dacatioD<>f ybiith was likewise efttriisted. Bb does not Ka^t thei^ 
khowledfe to ^hat; #kich'Was Hiei^ly Bied^My for their retigipus- 
calling, but refers to their discouirses upipu' the planets and theif^ 
liiotiony ^sice of the anite^se, andthatof the eartib> on natural 
pfailosopby, and^the power. of divinHy; ttOMry f&irly be inferred' 
^at they entertained tol^ably accurate opinions as to the hunoan 
fi^me, from the examinittlon of-yiotims, and' that, from- ^ir use 
of tnedtcine/ they #ere not inattentive to the study of botany. 

Some potipn may therefore be formed of the acqukemeikts of the 
Britons ; for that they surpassed the Gauls, in knowledge is per*^ 
fectly demonstrable from the author fdready quoted. He states' 
that the Druids of OaUl received the ru^menti of tbei#* education' 
from BrttMnt» whiter -those persons; who were desirous of qualify^ 
ing tfaemseltes for their professi6B> were i» the Irnbit of ^ resortangf; 
and where, eonsequently, it may be presumcfd, they obtained their 
princtpal knowledge of the Greek leners, which mif^' -have been" 
received from the Fhffiniieians, who traded willi tile Britons about 
five hundVed years before the Christian era||i 

* ' 

* Caes. Ub. 6. c», 14* It ia remarkable that the Baxdic Alphabet a^ees 
with the old capital letters of the l&reeks, Which must have been the letters 
alladed to by Caesiiir. (The words of Caesar, in tlie passage here cited, are 
these* — ** AAaoi BHaaalli •niceaos hi dlieisUa4. ^petauuMnt; ne^ fas esse 
existimant ea iiteris mandare, ^um in reliquis fer^ rebus, pubUoi^ j^rivatisqee 
rationibus, 6r»cis utantur Uteris''— It is extremely probable, that Caesar waa 
led to suppose that the Druids of iGTaul made use of the Greek characters, by 
the resemblance ti^ey bore to the Bardic letters, as a coroparatrre view of the 
two al^habeto (whieh nay be seen in p. fiaSof this Yohane) saffleieatty^preres* 
Itie.oertiuii^ haw^veir, thliteoniektterst Jia^iagae^^seimity te the Bssdiei 
weice in use among .the Druids ^ of Gaul in .the time. of. CssffiX ; and, from the 
circumstance' of the prohibitioii, to which he adverts, lieing a fundamental part 
of the Dnddical regnlationa, it is as cert^n that this nse of them was not then 
of recent origin. The restriction, under which' the pnpils of the Bardie totiitaw 
tion thus laboured with respect to the npe of letters in particular cases^ agrees with 
the characteristics of the system, as they are preserved in the Welsh memorials* 
For we find from the InstitutionalTriacis, that^ among the various modes of -in* 
struction, that by means of song was most co^unenly adopted, whieh seems to 
have, had ibr its express aim the encouragement of iiralin preference to wrtCtea 
tradition.— En. Tr J ' 

t IVtagnum ibi ntimeram versuum ediscere diounttpr.'*. CaM. lib. 6. cap. 14. 
• i The Bardic Triads also mention, that Bardism and Broidism spread from 
Britain to Gaul.- [This may certainly be inferred; but I do not recollect, that 
it is any where expressly stated. Iti9, however, affirmed in the Institutional 
Triads, that '^Bardism; originated in Britain/' which is sufficiently cerroborative 
of the account given by Caesar. — Eo TrJ 

§ << Disciplina in BritanniH reperta, atque'lnde inGailiam translata esse 
existimatttF; et nunc qui diligentiiis eam rem cognoscere vt^lunt plerumque 
lid discendi cvaak proficiscnntur.''-^C8e9. lib. 6. cap. 18. . 

II The first particular record, which we have of any commeroial .interoonrse 
between the Phoenieians and this island, occurs ip Herodotus, who represents 
that people as ha-^ng traded with Britain for tm about the time above-mentioned . 
Another ancient writer mentions Midaeritus as the name of the Phoenkian^ 



after they had iimly established themselves here, to dissemiDatb 
their own customs and substitute the L^tiu ,for the Ternacular 
toDgue of the Britons,, it is natural to ccAclude, from th^ resolute 
spirit displayed by the latter in. their frequent contests with their 
powerful assail^ts, that ^yery innovation, which did not ca^ with 
it the appear^ee of utility and improvement^ would experieneo i^, 
resistance not easily to be subdued. 

The Gauls are described, by Strabo, as a people possessing quick 
understanding ; but in reference to thajt p^rticultur quality, accord^ 
ing to the testimofiy of Tacitus, Agricob preferred the Britons ; — 
and it is worthy of observation, that the eloquence of a British 
Chieftain, during the earlier stage ^f intercourse between the 
Romans and Britons, has. be^n recorded by an historian of the 
former nation. The dignity and feeling, with which the address of 
Caractapus was delivered i^ Rome, procui^ed freedom for hiooiself 
and his qonipanions in captivity. This speech, m giyen^y Tacitus, 
would have done honour to a polished Komi^n : the language may 
be that of .t^e writer, but the sentiments are those of the .Briton*. 
Whether, handed, down to us in a Roman or .a British garb, they 
exhibit a degree, of intelligence not inferioi: to that which nught 
fea^opaUy have been expected from the most f efined state of soci- 
ety ; and, whether or not such intelligence arose from a communis 
cation with the Romans^ it was equally creditable to the Britons, as 
their national portraiture. At this early period, however, of the 
power of the Romans in Britain, it is not probable that their in^ 
nuence had extended to any great degree in changing the maimers 
of the natives. 

Many specimens of Roman ingenuity in .this country have been 
lost either from decay, or from being concealed in ruins; but the 
magnificent structures, . teasefait>ed pavements, and other moBJumenls 
of art, which have withstood the desolating hand of time, are suf- 
ficient to convince us of that skill and industry, which could not 

who brought the ^rsi vessel to our shores, and adds, that he returned with a 
valuable cargo. Plin. lib. vii. c. 66. — £d. Tr. , 

* As the celebrated speech, here alluded to, is of no great length, a trans- 
lation of it may not be uninteresting here : it was delivered, as the reader £§ 
aware, when Caxactacus was brought captive before Claudius.-^*^ If my 
moderation in prosperity, Claudius,'' observed the British chief, ''had been 
as conspicuous as my birth andfortune, I should now have entered this city as 
a friend and not as a captive^; nor would you have disdained the alliance of a 
prince descended from such illustrious ancestors, and ruling over so many- 
nations. My^resent condition, I own, is honourable to you, to me h umii- 
ating. I was lately the owner of vassals, horses, arms, and riches. Can you 
be surprised, that I strove to preserve them ?< If you Romans have a desire 
to arrive at universal monarchy, must all nations, to gratify you, tamely submit 
to slavery ? If I> had yielded without a struggle, how much would it have 
diminished ^e lustre of my fsdl and of your victory ! And now, if you resolve 
to put me to death, my. history will soon be buried in oblivion ; but, if you think 
proper to preserve my life,' I shall remain a lasting monument of. your cle- 
mency." — It is well known, that, after the delivery of this spirited address, 
Claudius immediately ordered Caractacus and his family to be freed from the 
chains in which they had been hitherto bound. — Ed. Tr. 
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fail to make a profitable impreftnoD upon the acute minds of the 
Britons. But tiie severity of • discipline which the Romans, in 
consequence of the obstinate resistance encountered by them, 
judged it prudent to enforce, in order to secure to themselves a firm 
settlement on the island in the first instance, was an additional 
obstacle to their producing any material efl^ct upon the disposition 
of the Britons, .until the adminiiftration of Trebeliius Maxiinus, who 
exercised his power with so much moderation, that the repugnance 
which had hitherto been shewn to foreign principles gradually dimi- 
nished ; so that under the aotive government oif . Agricola the Ian* 
guage would be more readily cultivated throudi the medium of the 
schools erected at the expense of that generu, with a view to the 
instruction of the sons of the higher class. This measure was 
indisputably well cdcnlated to aliay that patriotism, which was 
indispensable for the preservation of a native language to those 
who were the most likely, by their example, to infiuence the nation 
at large in resisting innovations. To these institutions, therefore; 
of Agricola may be ascribed the general knowledge which our 
ancestors acquired of the Latin tongue. To these establishments 
may be attributed the foundation of a Roman system of education, 
which was manifested in the conduct of the Britons, who speedily 
imjbibed the sentiments of the Romans, and not only studied thmr 
language, but their arts, with emulation, and imitated their man- 
ners so far even as to wear their dress, as may be gathered from 
Tacitus, who says, '* Inde etiam habitus nostri honor et frequens 
toga*." Lord Lyttleton observes, that '' the Roman laws and 
customs, habits and arms, language and manners, baths and feasts, 
studies and learning, were introduced and became general. A 
conduct so .prudent, winch had been begun by Agricola, was pur-< 
sued by his successors with so much success, that the Romans had 
little trouble afterwards in Britain, except in the defence of their 
northern frontier." 

The remarks of Martial and Juvenal, in their allusions to the learn- 
ing of the Britons, are applicable to, the effect, which maybe 
attributed to theplans of Agricola, at the periods in which those 
authors wrote. The former corroborates the affirmation, that the 
Latin language was well understood in this island, not very long after 
Hs subjugation, — 

'* Dlcitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus*'— 

and Juvenal, in his fifteenth satire, mentions the general diffusion 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and adverts to the proficiency 
among judicial advocates in the exercise of oratory, which he de- 
scribes as having spread from Gaul to Britain, and even the remo- 
test corner of the north : — 

'' Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas. 
Gallia causidicos docait facunda BriCaiinos : 
De conducendo loquitur jam rehetore Thule.** 

• Tacia Agric. 81. 

2k 
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And Tacittts implies that Bhetimlt was 6n iMsquinement wMeitontlj 
flougbt. after by the British youths?. 

. At length the moat frieadly intercourse took place between die 
two countries ; for it appears to have been a eomoion practice wilh 
the Britons in time pi peace to repair to Borne in pursuit of farther 
edification; and from this mutual food understaoiding the most 
beneficial consequences must haye resulted to tbemiin.ali the qua^ 
lities of civilization. Nevertheless, towards the decline of the 
Roman sway in this country, luxury and all its concomitant ;evils, 
obtained great prevalence over the Britons, whose warlike and 
manly inclinations were nec€»sarily much impaired. Under aaob 
circumstances, it may not be unreasonable to conclude that learn* 
ing would become stagnated ; and although it may be admitted, that 
thd revival of science in succeeding ages was owing to the seeds 
of improvement which the Romans had scattered, yet ftom their 
neglect of the prosperity of the Island, towards the conclusion of 
their possession of it, they may truly be said to have left it in a 
state of greater misery than Aat in which they found itf. 
. Notwithstanding what has been intimated, it must not be over- 
looked, that, however indefatigable the Bomuis may have been, in 
labouring to substitute their own tongue for that of the anci^it 
Britons, especially through the encouragement afforded by Agri-* 
Gola> it is clear that little impression was made upon Ihe orig^al 
language of Britain, but that it continued uncorrupted; and its 
existence, in spite of the difficulties against which it had to con* 
tend, and the purity with which it has been preserved, pronounce 
the greatest encomium on those who kept alive the flame of. inde^ 
pendence, defying, every attempt to smother it. This language 
has never been encroached upon by that even of Rome, but has 
remained for agies without any apparent alteration J. The number of 
writers in this language who flourished shortly after the departure 
of the Romans from the shores of Britain, prove undeniably that 
its use had never been superseded. Still, however, it appears that 
the Latin tongue was recognised in ihet quarter where the native 
dialect was undoubtedly cherished with the most sealous fidelity ; 
for a legendary account was composed, in Xatia, of the life of 
Cynan Meiriadog, who ruled over North Wales about the close of 
the fourth century, previously to the final abandonmept of the Island 
by the Romans^ And the celebrated bards, Aneurin, Llywarch, 

• Tac. in Agric. 21. 

t However true this may have been of the people individually, whose spirit 
must necessarily have been enervated by so long an habituation to the luxuries 
manners of their conquerors, it cannot, with any justice, be applied to the coun- 
try, which could not fail to have been benefited, m an eminent degree, by tiie 
arts and civilization of Rome. Not could any subsequent inattention on tiie 
part of the Romans have entirely destroyed the advantages, which these causes 
must have produced. The arts of navigation and agriculture, in particular, 
appear to have received, during this era, an impulse, tiie effects of which have 
ever since been more or less felt— Ed. Tb. 

t See some judicious remarks on this point in p. 280, supra. — Ed. Tr. 

§ It does not appear, however, that this legendary life of Cynan is tb be 
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atid Talieaioy whose works were compiled between tbe years 520 
aod 600, in the original language of their country^ have here and 
there interspersed a few Latin expressions in their compositions*. 
Snch a practice, although it might not be expected to jpreyail for 
any long period, may have been frequent during the Koman in- 
fluence in the Island, and evinces to what measure it had extended. 
Upon the whole, -the conclusion dedue^le from the foregoing 
observations seems to be, that the Britons were not at the time of 
Julius Cesar's invasion of their territory in that barbarous condi^ 
tion which has by many been imputed to them ; that they were 
even then so far advanced in civilisation and learning, as to be 
well prepared to receive instruction from a more enlightened people, 
whom they afterwards copied in customs,, and to a certain degree 
in language, cultivating tiie liberal arts and sciences with extra- 
ordinary emulation; and that, although they became no mean 
addition and ornament to tiie Roman Empire, while under subjec- 
tion to it, yet that tiie transcendant lustre of their patriotism was 
never sullied, but continued inflexible amid the chances of adver- 
sity, — an assumption which is supported by the uninterrupted ad- 
herence to its primitive character^ which distinguishes the language 
of the Cymry. 

J.E. 

ascdbed to tke period in qaes^n. It was, in all probability the work of a 
much later age. Cynan, according to the Hiatorical Triads, went over to 
Armenia, to assist the Emperor Maximus, and was by him inyested with the 
sovereignty of the country about the year 390. —En. Tr. 

* This is true of Taliesin, but not of Anenrin and Llywarch Hen, whose 
works are in the pure ancient British of that period. Some observations on the 
surviving effusions of these three bards may be seen m a former part of this 
volume. See p. 58 to 6S.-^fisw Tr. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES 



RE8PR0TIN0 



WELSH MUSIC, 

From the earliett Times to the Conquest of Wales 6y Eduwrd UC ' 



Rho Daw hael rhadau helynt 
Gwawr rhiv, Gyraru ddigriv gynt ! 
Gorau man, gwinllan y gdst. 
At vyd, o vywyd vuost, 
Tra vu amser i glera, 
A dysg yr ben Gymry da. 

DfVTDD AB GWILTM. 

Bounteous heaven^ to Cymni give. 
That her ancient rites may live. 
As in elder time they shone^ 
Mirth and music all her own, 
While along her favour*d land 
Ckra^ spread her minstrel band, 
Minglins ever music's store 
With old Cymru*s mountain lore. 



Op all the arts, to which the genius of man has been directed, diere 
is none of which it is so difficult to supply any historical traces 
as music. The history of music would be, in reality, nothing 
more than the history of sound, which, from its eyanescent nature, 
cannot be supposed to leare any definite vestiges of its existence. 
Other arts have, in this respect, greatly the advantage of music. 
Architecture and sculpture may even now be traced along the de- 
solating career of time in the imperishable monuments which they 
have left of their ancient renown. Painting, too, has survived the 
wreck of ages in her brilliant trophies ; and poetry has still her 
deathless page. But where are the records ot music ? — Mute aa 
the voices which sent forth her fascinations to the world, — still as 
the hands that roused to life the depths of her melody ! 

These observations, it must be evident, are applicable only to 

* An allusion to the practice of CkrOy or the triennial drcoit of 
anciently common in Wales, may be seen in page 984, supra. 
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nimio as an art*^ of which it must, from the nature of tbingSy he 
impossible that we could now form any perfect conception > as it 
existed in the remoteness of past ages« All we can hope to attain 
of its ancient character are its more prominent features, and these 
rather from conjecture and analogy, than from any positive testi- 
mony. Such historical facts, howeyer, as are connected with the 
subject, maybe more easily ascertained, and may serve, to a certain 
extent, to mark the progress which the art itself has been making. 
. It would far exceed the bounds of a mere essay like this, if it 
were not besides beyond the present purpose, to enter into any re« 
jtrospect of this art, as it prevailed among various nations from the 
time of the Egyptians, the first people who appear to have arrived 
at any proficiency in it, to that of the Italians, who have, in modern 
times, been its most favoured votaries. It will be sufficient for the 
present occasion, if we can ascertain, in any satisfactory manner, 
the origin and progress of music among the Cymry, who are avow- 
edly the first people by whom this island is known to have been 
inhabited. . A few preliminary remarks, however, on the more 
distinguishing characteristics of music, and their connection with the 
progressive advances of the art, may not be considered inapposite. 

Music, it may be assumed, in its simplest state, never owed its 
origin to the inventive faculties of man : it had its birth in the 
natoral powers of the organs of speech, or, to speak more accu« 
rately, in their aptitude tor producing the various modulations of 
which the human voice is susceptible. Hence, among all nations 
.of which we have any record, vocal music was the first that was 
cultivated :— in the earliest stages of society, indeed, there 
could not have been any purely instrumental. The first, having 
its source in nature, must necessarily have taken the precedence of 
that which was the effect of imitation, and owed its origin to human 
jnvmilion. For this reason, music has been divided by some 
writers into two general distinctions, natural and imitative ; and 
this appears sufficiently just, whether it have reference to the sound 
itself or to the means employed in conveying it. 

Imitative music is that, which we also call instrumental, and 
seems to have consisted, in all ages, of three classes, that of wind 
instruments, that of instruments of percussion, and that of stringed 
instrumentsf. Of these the first two species are obviously the most 

* Music IB justly defined by Roosseau to be '< the art of composing tuneable 

sounds in a manner agreeable to tiiie ear." 
t Calmet, in his ^< Commentary on the Psalms," published at Paris, in 171t, 

adopts these three distinctions in describing the musical iostnmients of the Jews. 

Of the first class he enumerates seven, of the second five, and of the third nx 

sorts. See p. 88, supra^ in the notes. The invention of wind instruments is 

ascribed by ancient writers to the whistling of reeds, and to which Lucretius 

alludes in the following lines :— 

** At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore, 
Ant^ fuit multd quam laevia carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines possint, auresque juvare, 
£t sephyri per cava cidamorum sibila primum 
Agrestes docuere cavas inflare cicutas.** 

Piodoms Siculns even goes so far as to say, that it was the reeds on the banks^ 
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gested themselves^ whilst the latter may have required the expe- 
ti^nce of some ages to bring it to any degree of perfectioa. vFe 
fiiyd • the three species more or less in use among some aaoient 
nations, espeeially the Egypttaas, Hebrews^ and Greeks ; but 
such music, as was produced by wind instrumeiitfii or those of pe»- 
€iissioii» appears to have been in the greatest esteem^ It was 
reserved for more modern times to commanaoftte to sttingeil |iistr»> 
ments their highest degree of refiaementy at least as &f aa mntmne 
enabled to judge of the proficiency of past ages in an ail, of wytli, 
as already intimated, our memorials are necessarily so obtfCan and 
imperfect. 

It may be presumed, that the first musicuj efforts of the Gjrmry, 
as of all ancient nations, were merely yocal. But it is at the same 
dme certain, that they cultivated the art in its more artificial cha- 
racter at a very remote period ; and perhaps their first transitioa 
from the music of nature was to that of wind instru|nents, ci what 
may be called pastoral music, which has beem found to prevail ta 
all countries when society was in its most primitive state. We 
have ao authority indeed for ascribing to die early history of the 
Cymry, as far as it has descended to us, any thing like pastoral 
manners in other respects; but we find that the pipe or flote> 
whether under the title of pib or pibgorn, was in ve^ early tise» 
and, most probabhr, took the precedence of the other national ia*- 
struments. We nnd an allusion to the pipe, or perhaps more 
properly to the instrument called bag-pipes, as early as the seventh 
century, when, at an Eisteddvody held by king Cadwaladr, a 
musician was reproved for playing a tune called the Pipes of Mon- 
\\xM ( Pibau Mortmdd) y-wYAch was, in all probability, one that had 
originally been played on the instrument from whence it derired its 
name, and may even then have been an ancient popular tunef. 
The cause of the minstrel being reprimanded was, that the tune 
was in a minor keyt. That the pipe or finte was known to the 

of the Nile, that supplied the first hint ; which accounts, he sayj», for music 
having been cultivated earlier in Egypt, than in any other country. And Appbl- 
lodorus affirms, that stringed instruments also had their origin near tiie same 
famous river. But the fable of Mercury and the tortoise-shell if too Well 
known to need repetition. 

* Josephus relates, that the music of the Jews was extremely noisy, and 
that their instruments were, chiefly, those of percussion. He also mentions|| 
that above 200,000 musicians were collected at the dedication of Solomon's 
]bemple. 

f There is reason for presuming, that the bag-pipes were known in Wales 
before they were introduced in Scotland. At least, Giraldus seems to insinuate 
in his Topography of Ireland, that this instrument was not known in the 12th 
century to Siq Irish or Scotch, while it was common to the Welsh.~»See ch. 17, 
Of the antiquity of the bag-pipes we have a proof ii^ one of the ornaments of 
Trajan*s pillar, at Rome, which is a man playing on that instrument. A pipe 
or ^ flute, under the name of chwibanogl, was idso of old in use among the 
Cymry. D. ab Gwilym and lolo Goch have allusions to pipes in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

t See a particular account of this incident in page 291, supra. 
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Webh beibre ttiey nrerfe diatiiigutabed by tii^tr preadnt d«sigoa|k^»! 
or before tliey even became a separate people, may be inferred from^ 
the circumstance of tbe same inatrument having beeii fortnerly in 
use among the inhabitants of CornwalU who, it ts well known» 
were of the «aitie original stock as tbe Cymry of Wales^ and 
anciently partook .with them of the same manners and usages^. 
The horn also^ under the name 6f corh or com-bueiin, was, in 
early times, a rery connnon instrnmeBt, but chiefly employed on- 
warlike or other occasions, when any general assemblages of the 
country were necessary, as of later times has been the case, in the 
'.' gatheiing of the clans" in the Highlands of Scotland. The most 
ancient Triadic memorials of Wales are full of allusions to this 
national custom, which senre to prove its anitiquity, as well as the 
early adoption of wind instruments by the Cymry, agreeably with 
the practice of all other primitive liationsf. 

The only instrument of percussion, which vte find to have beeit 
of old used by the Welsh, is the tabor, (tahwrddy) of which* 
however, the accounts are so scanty, that we are hardly justified 
in settingit down as a national instrument. Iil the course of these 
notices it may be necessary to make some farther allusions to it : 
at present it nlust suffice to remark, that^ at whatever period the 
tabor was introduced among the Cymry, it appeai^s to have been of 
oriental origin^. 

Some centuries have now elapsed since either the piped, the 
horn, or the tabor, have been in general use; and it may be doubts 
ed whether, at any time, they were very intimately associated with 
the musical predilections of the Cymry, They were adopted,^ we 
may infer, in tiie natural progress, which, as already suggested^ 
the art of music makes from infancy to maturity, without any par<* 
ticular reference to the national taste. The true genius of Welsh 
minstrelsy, — ^thatin which the nation has ever delighted, — must 
be sought elsewhere; and what has just been premised must be 
regarded as having been introduced incidentally, rather than as 

* Chttuctr^ who wrote in the fourtecntb otntury^ has tiie foUowing BoHoe 
respoctiag the use of the pipes in.Con|wa^• 

Controule he would and foul talk 
With horn-pipes of Comwaile, 
In Antes made he discordance 
And in his musick with misohance. 

jRonMnml 9f ik$ Base* 

The ancient Cornish and the Welsh, it is undispwted, were deseeaded firan th« 
samer primitive stock. Their separation took place, it is probable, about the 
sevendi or eightti centnry. . -^ ^ 

. t See the Triodd y Cltidau, Arch^ of Wales, vol. iii.p. 288, and tiie Triads of 
the Social State, supra. The notices, wMi^ relate entirely to the ase of the 
kom, are too numerous to speeify here^ 

t This may be inferred from what has alrMdy b€i«n said respecting ifte 
number of instruments of this kind, anciently employed by the Hebrews. The 
Egyptians also used several ; and the Aby ssinians have still four. Amoi^ ttie 
latter people, Mr. Bruce tells us, all proclamations are made by the sonnd oTa 
dram, called magareety and that this drum is a mark of Sovereign power. Tho 
king has always forty-five beating before him when he marches. 
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h«ai^ aMentialijr 4HMittected with the sidiject of om pment 

The description of music, to which the Wel^ have heen most 
attached, even from .the earliest periods of their history, is that of 
the harp. Upon the antiquity of this instrument it is unnecessary 
to dwell. The frequent allusions to it in the sacred writings, and 
especially in the Psalma of Dayfd, prove it to have been in geneml 
use among the Hebrews*, as it was also, no doubt, juniMig th& 
Egyptians, of which a proof exists in the representation of aJharp, 
found by a celebrated modem traveller, among the ruins of Thebesf* 
With this instrument the Cymry generally associated the strains of 
the poet or songst^, in a manner which may be regarded as pecu»>' 
liar to the country. This style of minstrelsy had its origin, it may 
be assumed, in the Bardic or Druidical InstitatioUy one of the chi^ 
duties of wnich was to disseminate useful instruction throughout 
the community ; and this, as we learn from the Institutional Triads, 
was done by the medium of ** voice, song, and conventional 
usaget." Numerous authorities might be produced, from the ancient 
Welsh records, to shew that the art of music was thus, in primitive 
timesy connected, in an intimate manner, with the most important 
national establishments of the Cymry§. But it will be suffi^ent to 
state, that Hu the Mighty, the patriarch of the nation, is cele* 
brated in the Historical Triads, as having been the first to adi^ 
vocal muiiic to the preservation of memorial and invention, and^as 
having thus contributed to the foundation of . Bardism||. Hiis, 
however, has relation to the earliest and simplest adaptation of the 
powers of music to the ends specified, and appears even to ascend 
beyond the historical periods:, but, in process of time, .the union 
of instrumental with vocal music superseded the more primitive 
custom. And that this latter practice prevailed in very mnote 
ages may be assumed from the testimony of several ancient/ wri-* 
ters. Possidonius, who lived in the century preceding our era, is 
represented by Athenaeus as ascribing the usage to the Celtic bajds 
of his time5[ : and Diodorus Siculus, who was cotemporary with 
Possidonius, has an allusion to a similar practice, when he tells 
us, that, among the Celts, were composers of mdodies, who sang 
panegyrical or invective strains on instruments resembling lyres, 

* The earliest notice of the harp, in the sacred volume, is that in Genesis^ 
oh. iy. y. 21, in which Jubal, the seyenth from Adam, is styled ** the 
lather of aU such as handle the hai^ and organ.*' 

t The account of this Theban>arp may be seen in Barney's History of 
Music, vol. i. p. 221, from the pen of the celebrated traveller, Mr. Bmce. He 
deseribes it as a painting in fretco, done, he supposes, about the time of 
Sesostris : the haip has thirteen strings. Next to this in antiquity is, probably, 
the batao reHevoy at Ptolemais, a city bnilt by Ptolemy Philadelphus, when 
the haip ia twice represented with fifteen strings. 

t See the Cambro-Bbiton, vol. ii. p. 291. 
^ See the various Triads in tiie Arch, of Wales, and those at the.fiiid of 
E. Williams's " Lyric Poems." . . 

K Arch, of Wales, vol. i. p. 71, 

i AthensBus,. lib. vi. 



wUob IMj^'sttMjfae ^tOMMl to liaire been han»*. To IImm 
anlborities we nay add that of Ammiaiiiis Marcelliotts, a» wiiter 
of ike. foartk ceMury, who nwatioiis thai the bards wck in the 
habit of ehaanttog tiiie horoic deeds of illustriovs warriors^ to the 
stnuns of the lyre or harpf. All these nrast be regarded as so 
ttaay testinonies in favoar of the ancient Welsh records, sinee the 
identity of the manners and customs of the Cymry with those of 
tbfe Ce)ts in general admits of no doubt. 

. The fact then seems unquestionable^ thaety in the primitire his- 
tory of the. Bardic Institution, the aids of music and poetry were 
considered indispensable to the promotion of its legitimate objects ; 
and to this we find parallel instances in the practice -of the Isfael« 
ites and Oreeks, who resorted to the same means for promulgating 
their laws, for diffusing historical knowledge, or for enforcing their 
precepts of wisdom and yirtuej, 

^ It is in the earliest period then of the history of the Welsh, and 
ey^n before the people were known by that appellation, that we 
must look for the first traces, which time has lett, of their attach- 
ment to music, as associated with- the strains of the harp. But, 
owing to the reasons already stated, it would be impossible now to 
form any correct estiihate of their early proficiency. Little more can 
be done than to trace the use of the national instrument through 
yarious ages, without reference to the skill of the players. 

The use of the harpj which had thus its origin in the public in- 
stitutions of the Cymry, was, on the extinction of the political 
infiuence of the Sards, difl^sed through the' different ranks 
of society ; and playing on the harp was cultiyated by private in- 
diyiduals as a distinct art Accordingly in the Mote Triads, ( Triodd 
jf Cludu^) which bear internal eyidence of b^g among the most 
ancient of-the Triadic records, haip-professorship, (telynoruuthy) 
is numbered among the priyileged arts of the C]rniry||. This notice, 
which has apparently reference to' a period ante<M9dent to the ex-' 
clusiye confinement of the Cymry to the mountains of Wales, not 
only marks the attachment of the people, at the time, to the music 
of the harp, but seems to indicate the success, with which it had 
been preyionsly cultiyated. And we find from the Triads of the 
SoinaL State, wUch are likewise of considerable antiquity, that a 
harp was anciently one of the articles, which the law required a 
gentleman by birth to possess ; and that it was, moreoyer, account- 
ed as one of the ornaments of a clan, and, for that reason, ex- 
empted from seizure by legal process! ; circumstances, that proye 
the high estimation, in which this species of music was occasionally 
held. But this is a fact, of which it is unnecessary to multiply 

• Diod. lib. ▼. e. 9. 

t Am. Mar. lib. xy. c. 9. 

X We learn from Athenaeus, that sacli was particularly the practice amoag 
the Greeks* He states that their public instructions and exhortations were 
written in verse, and sung in chorus to the sound of instruments. 

I See the TruM y Cdufmi, Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 283. 

% See the Triads of the Social Stete, si^pra— Tr. SS9 and 54. 
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proofet it may be assmned as incontrovertible^ tliit tiM Cyttiry? 
from thsir first fiedusibn to the land they atUi oceupy, were at-> 
taohed, • in a pecitfiar matiner, tO' the strains' of the) harpi ' If this* 
were not clear, from the instances already mentioned^ it would be> 
abundantly manifest from the twenty-folir aikcient national games,: 
among which playing on the harp, and singing with it; were two l>if 
the most popular. 

Of some ages, however,, after the epoch now aUadnd to, the 
turbulent events of the times, conset|Qent on the long8a<icessiOd of 
wars between the Britons and Saxons, hn^ve left but few bistorioal 
traces. We have, indeed, several prodactions of the poets of Ihcr 
sixth and seventh centuries; but they were chiefly employed ief 
commemorating the sanguinary events of the period. li may be 
reasonably presumed, then, that the national music was not much 
cultivated during this troubled era, nnl^sa where it was conneisted 
with mere martial purposes. Two positive notices only of the use 
of the harp, during the period in question, have descended to us. 
The first occurs in the account of a Bardic Congress, held in th^ 
sixth century, under the patronage of Maelgwd Qwynedd, on the 
banks of the Oqnway, which, it appears, was atti^nded by several 
harpers and poets^ lorwerth Beli, a bard of the fourteenth een^ 
tury, relates the event, and principally on account of a stratagem^ 
practised by Maelgwn, by which the poets^ acquired a -singular 
triumph over the minstrels*. The other notice is that already 
alluded to, respecting a Musical Oongreiss held by Cadwaladr, last 
sovereign of me Britons, in the subsequent century, and which 
seems' to have been convoked for the purpose of deciding upon 
sonie tunes then in use. 

An attachment, therefore, to the national minstrelsy continued, 
it cannot be doubted, during the whole of thie perk>d, notwi^ 
standing that the opportunities for enjoying it wore necessarily sd 

much interrupted, — 

. > 

'^ Like angel tisits, few and far between.'^ 

The spirit, however, survived; and, When, in the tenth century, 
under the reign of Hywel Dda, the public dtssensions had, in a 
great measure, subsided, new leisure was afforded for cultivating 
tl^ arts of peace ; and music, among the rest, revived from her 

* lorwerth relates this occurrence at some length, aiid« after iiientioiiing, that 
Maelgwn had proposed rewards to the bards and minstrels, in a swimming con- 
test across the Conway, he proceeds to say, that 

*^ When they came to land on the sea-boondary of the ebb tide, 

The harpers were not worth a half-penny, 

• » » « • 

But, by reason of the fair increase of the fkcnlty of the wise, 
The poets composed equally well as before, 
Notwithstanding their swimming.''-* 

It was, in all probability, a device of Maelgwn, to giviB the poettr the yictory in 
the approaching congress. 



slumber^ under the patronage of that patriotic and politic ru- 
I«r. 

The la-w^ of Hywel have several alkeidiiB to the practice of 
playing upon the harp, which was evidently in considerable repi^^ 
at the period in question^ Among the officers of the Royal House- 
hold, the Domestic Bard filled a conspicuous place ; and> a#)t 
upon entering his office, he was presented with a harp by the King, 
the nature of hiA employtneni! may be accurately ascertained. But^ 
although to play on the luurp was his principal occupation, he waci 
also to unite, with it the qualification of singing. For it is stated 
to hav^ been the duty of . Ihe Domestic Bard, to sing the second 
song in the hall after dinner, or, according to some copies of these 
laws, to sing three pieces after the Chief Minstrel (Pencerdd),' 
whose part it was to begin*. The Pencerddt here alluded to, was 
the bard, who, in the musical contests then customary, ba^ been 
the most skilful performer, and not one of the officers of the household^ 
as he has been erroneously called. In addition to. the harp, the horn 
and CTV9th appear to have been then in use, as^ in enumerating the 
privileges of the Judge of the Palace, the Laws ascribe to him 
that of receiving from the Pencerdd, upon his gaining the chair^ 
his bugle horn, (com-huelini) and, among the persons who had 
the privilege of frequenting the palace, the Law Triads mentiov 
the crythw, or player upon the crwth. 

. This last mentioned instrument, it should here be noticed, wa8« 
perhaps, more exclusively national even than the harp, thougli 
much inferior to it in estimation. It appears to have b^en played 
as a tenor accompaniment to the harp. This instrument, ad we 
learn frdmlorwerth^Beli before quoted, was, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, generally made of willow ; and we may farther collect frodi 
his testimony, that it had been anciently held in no great repute^ 
whatever might have been its character, when lorwerth wrote* 
The following are' the lines, which contain his allusion to the sub- 
ject:— 

Tra vu *r priv-veirdd heirdd, hardd weisiou cerddiawn^ 
Cy vlawn o dri-ddawn ymndroddion, 
Nid ev a bercbid beriihyU don debyg,' 
Grvaih hefyg terig tbt goiaddion*)"* 

Two or three centuries have now passed away since the crwth 
has ceased to be in general use ; but there is ground for believing, 
that it was the prototype of the violin, which may therefore be 
regarded as its modern representative!. 

* See Leges WaUieay p. 35, and the Cambro-Briton, yoL ii. p. 348. See,, 
also, p. 285, mpra. 
t Ilie following is a translation of these lines : — 

<' In the days of tbe high pKuiiaiy bards, the fine nunisters of song, 
Impregnated with the three gifts of eloquence. 
No honour was allowed to what resembles the noise of pigs, 
The dirty gut-breiddng crwth of willow." 

X The very name of crwiht which implies any thing bulging or protuberant,^ 



It may, from what has been said/ be assamed, that, in the time 
of Hywel Dda, music, both instrumental and vocal, was uretty 
commonly cultiyated in Wales ; and of the esteem, in which it 
was publicly held, we may form some judgement from the yaloe 
appropriated by law to different haips. ^ose of the King and 
Pencerdd were estimated at one hundred and twenty pence each ; 
and that of a private gentleman, at sixty pence; — ^prices, which, 
with reference to the value of money in Wales at that period, were 
very considerable. And the privileges then enjoyed by the pro- 
fessors of the harp, in the sacredness of their persons and the 
immnnity of their lands, serve to corroborate the inference I have 
jtist ventured to draw in favour of the music of that time. 
' After the reign of Hywel, we have scarcely any explicit notices 
on the subject under consideration, until the time of Gruffydd ab 
Cynan, which is decidedly the most important epoch in the history 
of Welsh music The wars and civil feuds, which filled up the 
interval, sufficiently account for the absence of much positive 
testimony on the •ubject; and they tended, it is probable, ma- 
terially to interrupt the practice of the art, however unimpaired the 
national predilections in its favour may have continued. 

Gruffydd ab Cynan, who was bom and educated in Ireland, in 
which country his father had sought refuge from the disorders of 
his own, was indebted, in all probability, to the land of his birth, 
for the musical taste he is known to have possessed, and which 
induced him to become so liberal a patron of the poets and min- 
strels of Wales. Upon taking possession of his hereditary 
dominions, he found that the national minstrelsy, owing to the 
causes already adverted to, bad been greatly corrupted, and that 
the minstrels themselves had lost much of their ancient repute. 
He, accordingly, resolved upon reforming the evil, and upon 
establishing a regular system, with respect both to the conduct of 
the minstrels and the practice of their art, to which they should in 
future conform. With this view he held several congresses or 
Eisteddvodau, at which not only all the bards and minstrels of 
Wales attended, but also several from foreign countries, especially 
Scotland and Ireland ; and at one of these meetings, probably in 
the year 1100, his celebrated statute, for the regulation of the 

denotes the indigenous character of this instnunent From this the English 
hare borrowed their terms crowd and crowdety as Dr. Jolmson admits in his Dic- 
tionary. The word was common in Spenser's time, as we find from the following 
lines:— 

Hark how the minstrels 'gin to shrill alond 

Their merry musick, that resounds from far. 
The pipe, the tatbor, and the trembling crowd. 

That well agree withouten break or jar. 

It appears too from a Latin couplet by Venantius Fortanatns, Bp. of Poietiers, 
A.D. 600, that the crwth tv^as at that time considered as the national instnunent 
of Britain. The couplet |^ as follows : — 

" Romanns lyr&, plaudit tibi barbarus harpft, 
Gfbbcus AchiUiacft,-H:ro<<« BrUaium cianit^ 



poetry and miaiitrelsy of Wales, was fioally settled. By this 
ordiuance the several degrees of musicians are fixed, their respec- 
tive diities assigned, as well as their various qualifications. The 
twenty-four canons of music, previously acknowledged, underwent 
a complete revision and improvement; and, no doubt, some 
innovations, bonowed from the minstrelsy of Ireland, were intro- 
duced*. 

It appears from this statute, that the custom of singing with the 
harp, peculiar to Wales, was then in considerable repute. The 
persons who sang on this occasion, called dadgeiniaidt are de^ 
scribed, with the harpers and crwth-players, as graduated min- 
strels, and, froni the numerous qualifications they were enjoined to 
possess, it is evident that this species of music had been much 
cultivatedf. Besides the harp and crwth, we find that the tabor 
and pipes continued still to form part of the national music; but 
the performers on those instruments were reckoned of inferior 
degree, and were in the habit, in tiie ezereise of their vocation* of 
strolling about the country, a practice forbidden to the higher class 
of musicians. 

There was also, in addition to the performers here noticed, one 
of a sincular character, and perhaps known only in Wales. He 
was called die club-head vocalist,, (dadftiniad pen pastwHy) and 
his peculiar qualification consisted in singing to the tune of his 
stick or club, with which he beat time on the floor. Performers 6i 
this humble cast were always such as were unable to play on 
any musical instrument, and they do not appear to have been held 
in any particular estimation, as it is directed by the ordinance of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, that they should act as menials, on all occa-> 
sions, to the other minstrels and poets|. ' 

The twenty-four canons of music, notwithstanding the general 
obscurity of their terms, afford abundant evidence of the success 
with which minstrelsy was formerly cultivated in the Principal- 
ity. And, when to these are added the numerous compositions, 
that have been traditionally preserved for many centuries, we have 
yet stronger and more satisfactory proof of the advances tiie art 
had made. Nor is it surprising, that it should have been thus^ 
cultivated, when we find its professors invested with a corporate 
character, and enjoying the patronage of the most distinguished 
individuals in the country. For not only did they experience the 
protection of Grufiydd ab Cynan, but Bleddyn ab Cynvvn, Prince 
of Powys, had previously favoured them in a peculiar degree ; as 
did afterwards his son Cadwgan§; and, in the middle of the twelfth 

* See a translation of this statute, as inserted at the end of Dr. J. D. Rhys*s 
^ Welsh Institutes,^ from p. 2SS to 293, smpra, . 

t . See his qualifications enumerated in p. 293, mpra. 

t See p. 292, wpra, 

4 In the Bmi y Tutnfi9gion (Chronicle of the Princes) in 4he Arch, of Wales, 
vol.ii. p.4S7, there is an account. of the musical congress held by Cadwgan, at 
his castie of Aberteivi, when, it is said, he gave tiie bards and mhistrels ** chairs 
and subjects of emulation, according to tiie customs of the feasts of King Ar- 
thur," and that he conferred on them ** customs and privileges and honourable 
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century, th'ey'^eare most liberally patronised by Rhys ab OruflyM^ 
grandson of Rhys ab Tewdwr*. Tbe twelfth century is therefore 
to be regarded, in eyery point of view, as the Augnstan era of 
Wales, whether with reference to its music or poetry. At no 
former or subsequent period did these sister arts flourish together 
with equal lukuriance. 

But the cultivation of music was not, at this period, confined to 
the incorporated minstrels, or to such only as were countesianced 
by the Welsh Princes. This we learn from Oiraldus Cambrensis, 
a cotemporary writerf, who tells us, that " travellers, who arrive 
at early hours, are entertained with the conversation of young wo- 
men, and music on the harp, until the evening; for every fomily 
has its maidens and harps assigned foir the purpose." And, in 
allusion to the particular style of music then prevalent, he says,-^ 
V In their musical concerts they do hot sinff in unison, like the 
inhabitants of many countries, but in many different parts, so that, 
in a company of singers, which one frequently meets in Wales, 
you will hear as ibany different parts and voices as there are per^- 
formers, who all at length unite, with organic melody, in one conso- 
nance, and the soft sweetness of B flat^." To this he adds, that 
he had never witnessed a, similar custom except in the North of 
[England, beyond the Humber, a circumstance, which, when we 
reflect that a tribe of the Cymry anciently peopled that part of 
the kingdom, tends greatly to prove the antiquity of the practice 
alluded to. 

The century, which elapsed from the era just considered until 
the extinction of Welsh independence, was peculiarly marked by 
desolation and bloodshed. Yet the harp of Gy mru was not silent 
during this ominous interval. Often, amidst the mountains and 
glens of Wales, were her wild notes heard, associated with the 
Toice of the bard, to give life and hope to the soul of the warrion 
But her day of joy and triumph was now drawing fast to its close. 
With the death of the lastLlywelyn, died, for a season, the spirit 
of minstrelsy and song among the mountains of Wales§. like 
the Israelites of old, when sitting down to weep near tbe waters 
of Babylonll, the Cymry hung up their useless harps to lament 
over the fall of their country, and to wait the dawn of a more pro- 
pitious era ; or, if ever they returned, for a moment, to their 

presents, and dismissed them, rewarded with gifts and distinguished witii Hq- 
nours." The congress took place in the year 1107. 

^ Rhys ab GruSydd, commonly called Lord Rhys, held his congress also at 
Aberteivi, in the year 1166. He is said to have '* established two sorts of con- 
test, one between the tords an4 pofts, aa4 the other between the harpers, 
crowders, pipers, and a variety of vocal aingers." He alao bestowed ohairs 
and other rewards on the suQco^sful cQmpe^tors,?— See Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. 
p. 437. 

t ^hraldus wrote his ^' Pesoription of Wates," m the latter part of the 
twelfth century, 

t « DeaeripUoD of Wales, " lib. h c. t3, 

J Uywetyn was killed in the year iaS2. 
Igiee Psalm 137. 
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ItkYoiiritfi pastime, it was so. looger to indulge in the fentiye or mmi 
iDiipiring airs of former days : their plantive harps-^ 

• • • • • • ^' with other echo taught the shades 

To answer^ and resound far other song*/' 

« 

Such is an outline of the history of ancient Welsh music, from 
the earliest memorials respecting it, to the subjugation of the 
country by Edward the 1st, which has been adopted as the limit to 
this inquiry. The national minstrelsy has since, indeed, been cul- 
tivated at various periods, and often with particular success ; but 
it would obviously extend these notices to too great a length to 
pursue the subject beyond the epoch I have just noticed, and 
which, as it terminated the politix^al independence of Wales, may 
be assumed as the boundary also of those investigations, 
which are peculiarly connected with any of her ancient national 
characteristics. 

As an appendage to the foregoing notices, some few remarks on 
the system of musical notation, anciently in use in Wales, cannot 
he considered uninteresting, notwithstanding the obvious obscurity 
in which the subject is involved, and the consequent difficulty there 
must exist in arriving at any certain conclusion respecting it. The 
following observations, ihen, are offered rather as hints, of which 
more successful investigators may hereafter avail themselves, than 
as having any direct tendency to solve the question to which they 
relate. 

The most ancient specimen of Welsh musical notation now extant, 
of which I am aware, is that in the Welsh school, in London, 
extracts of which have appeared in different musical works, and 
which has been since published entire in the Archaiology of Wales. 
This MS purports to have been transcribed by Robert ab Huw, of 
Podwigan, in Anglesey, in the reign of Charles the 1st, from a 
MS of William Fenllyn, a celebrated minstrel of the preceding 
century* And it is stated in a note, that the MS comprises *' the 
music of Britain, as settled by a congress, or meeting of chief 
musicians, by order of Gruffydd ab Cynan, about A. D. 1100« 
with some of the most ancient pieces of the Britons, supposed to 
be handed down to us by the ancii^t bardsf.'^ 

Such is the claim to antiquity which this document bears on the 
fac^ of it ; and, if it may safely be granted, the evidence it supplies 
must be considered of singular value, with referenqe to the subject 
before us. And it may be mentioned as an additional proof of its 
authenticity, as a record of ancient Welsh music, that the notation 

» • ■ ' . * ' 

* Milton. 

t Accompanying this MS. are transcripts from another old writing in the 
possession of Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart, entitled " The Repository of String 
Music within the three Principalities of Wales," having, apparently, reference 
to the twelfth century. It contains an explanation of several of the terms used 
in Welsh music, which are extremely complex. — ^There are besides extracts from 
other old MSS. of a similar nature, and relating, it would appear^ to the same 
period. 
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in essentially different from any otber now known* Dr. Bntney; ill 

his *^ History of Music*/'' ^describes this notation as one ** by letters 
of the alphabet, somewhat resembling the tablatqre of the lute, 
but without lines, except a single one to separate the treble from 
the bass." He has given two specimens of it in the place cited* 
with the same tunes, according to his mode of deciphering tliem^ in 
the modern musical characters. Since Dr. Burney's work appeared* 
the whole of this curious notation was submittea to the celebrated 
Bartholomew, who, about twenty years ago, was distinguished as 
one of the first violin performers in Europe* This person succeeded 
in deciphering most, if not all, of them, adopting, as the basis ^ of 
his experiment, the notation of the Spanish lute, as in use during 
the sixteenth century, and which agrees singularly with what is 
said by Dr. Bumey, of the conformity of the Welsh notation with 
the tablature of that instrument. It is, therefore, extremely pro- 
bable, that the clue, afforded by Bartholomew, might lead to the 
most successful results : but, unluckily, one only of the tunes, as 
described by him, has been preservedf, and that is to be found in 
the first volume of Mr. Parry's "Welsh Melodies.^' The tune is 
** Cany Prophwyd Davyddt^ of which the following is the old 
Welsh notation, merely substituting Boman characters for those 
adopted in the original \ — 



e 

c c 
GDG 



e 

c c 
GDG 



e 

c c 
GDG 



d'd 
GG 



Bass, &c. &c. 



c 

e 



g 
CC 

By comparing this with the modem notation of the same air in 
Mr. Parry's work, as well as by a collation therewith of the two 
tunes deciphered by Dr. Bnrney , some helps might be obtained 
towards acquiring a knowledge of others, which, from the admitted 
beauty of the ancient Welsh music, as far as it is known, must be 
a great' desideratum to the musical world. The MS. now under 
consideration, comprises notations, illustrative of the twenty-four 
canons of music, together with twenty-nine ancient tunes, and a 
catalogue of more than one hundred and fifty others, which may 
supply some idea of the musical treasures, formerly possessed by 
the Cymry. 

The deciphering of these would certainly tend, in some degree, 
to vblAb us acquainted with the general proficiency anciently 



* Vol. ii. page 112. 

t This was, by a fortunate accident, transcribed by Mr. Owen Pughe, or no 
instance of Bartholomew's success might now have remained. The other tunes , 
are supposed to have fallen, on the deatii of Bartholomew, into the hands of 
a pupU of his, a Welshman, named Evans, who is presumed to be ftiU living. 
If so, it is not impossible that^ey may be recovered. 
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attained by the Welsh fn the art of music ; but we should still he* 
far from ascertaining the particular skill of the performers^ Whe* 
ther they were acquainted with counterpoint or not has been a 
subject of some dispute. Dr. Burney denies the probability of 
die Welsh, *^ a rude and uncivilized people," as he styles them^ 
.*'- driven into a barren and mountainous country, without commerce 
dr communication with the rest of Europe, having invented coun* 
terpointy or cultivated harmony, at a period when it was unknown 
to the most civilized nations." But Dr. Burney obviously made 
this assertion, with a very slender knowledge of the history of the 
Oytnry, of their ancient manners and customs, or, in particular, of 
Ae extent to which music was formerly cultivated amongst them* 
And it should moreover be noticed, that, contrary to what his ob- 
servations imply, counterpoint was actually known in Italy so 
Oarly as the eleventh century*, about eighty years previous to the* 
celebrated ordinance of Gruffydd ab Cynan. But whether coun- 
terpoint was of foreign or native growth, it is pretty certain, that, in 
the twelfth century, it was known and practised in Wales, as may 
be inferred from the testimony of Girald us, already quoted, and, 
still more satisfactorily, from that particular musical diversion 
before noticed, called *' singing a song in four parts with accea* 
tuationsf," which can hardly apply to any thing but to that peculiar 
<lescription of harmony, known by the technical denomination of 
counterpointt. 

I shall^ in conclusion, offer a few remarks on the Welsh harp, 
that did not come properly witbin the scope of the preceding in- 
quiry. Of the high antiquity of this instrument, even among the 
Cymry, enough has already been said ; and the authorities on the 
point seem unquestionable. Besides this positive testimony, we 
have also strong presumptive proof, in the very name of the harp 
in the Welsh language, differing, as it does, from what is used in 
any other, and having, for its root, a Welsh word, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the character of the instrument. This root is tel, im- 
plying any thing drawn straight or tight, which must have presented 
itself as the most obvious character of the harp, upon its original 
adoption§. The inference from this is, that the harp was not only 
very anciently used, but also that it was peculiarly national. But 
with respect to the particular construction of this instrument in 
former times, and the compass of its tones, there is necessarily 
sOme obscurity. We find, however, that it was at first strung 

* Counterpoint is generally said to have beea invented by Ouido, a monk of 
Arezzo, in Tuscany, about 1022. 

t The expression in the original is " eanu eywydd pedwar ac aeenu,** 

t Counterpoint is derived from the Latin coHtra and pungere, because the 
musical characters, by which the notes in each part are signified, are placed in 
such a manner, each with respect to «ach, as to denote how the parts answer 
one another. 

§ It is somewhat singular, with reference to the word Telyn^ that the Pro- 
montory, on which Totfioit is situate, was anciently called CithtgristeSf which bears 
the same relation to the Latin Citkara^ that TouUn does to the Welsh TeJyn, 
8ea some farther observations on this point in p. 96, supra, 
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with hair/ii^hicli continued in use until supplanted by strings of gut, 
some time after the conquest of Wales**. Anciendy too it had 
only a single row of strings; but thb performer was able, k 
is said, to produce the flat and sharp notes by a peculiar manage* 
ment of the finger and thumb, now no longer known. And that 
oonsiderable sioll was employed in the mere mechanical effort of 
playing the harp is evident from the rudiments, (egunfddarionf) 
specified in the W<elsh School MS.» which ate seventeen in number^, 
and seem to embrace, ^ith the nfost technical nicety, every variety 
of manual dexteiity, of whidi the art is susceptible. Of the num- 
ber of strings, which the old Welsh harp possessed, I can find no 
positive account.; but ^during the reign of Queen 'Eliaibeth,. long 
subsequent to the limits of this inquiry, the number Was twenty*^ 
nine or more. At .that time^ however, it is probable, some inno^- 
vatiov had been made on the primitive simplicity of this'national 
instrument. 

• Of the' powers of execution possessed by the ancient harp it is 
also impossible to form any accurate estimate. • To judge, however, 
from the variety of the tunes idapted to it, as well as from tho 
pwrttcular character of the few that have been deciphered, there can 
be no doubt, that the compass of our national instrument, in times 
of old, was fat greater than the votaries of modem refinement«may 
be disposed to admit. The effusions of the Welsh poets, if tliey 
tnay be received as any authority, bear abundant testimony to, tliHB 
sweetness of the tones, wlneh the harp was capable of producing, 
as has been happily described m the following^ well-known couplet:. 

Mae mil o leisiau meloson 
Mai mel o hyd jm mola Hon. 

Ever in this honied cell 

Music's countless raptures dwellf. 

In a word, the harp of the Cymry, as it has been the chosen 
instrument of the people from time immemorial, so is it likely to 
continue their delight and their pride until time shall be no more., 

J. H. Parrt. 

^ It was about the benaning of the fifteenth century, that strings of gut irat 
came into general use. It appears, however, from a poem by D. ab Gwilym, 
that ihey had been introdnced some time before, when they,, were not much liked. 
Hair continued in partial use long after tiie introduction 6fgut 

t For some remarks on the peculiar plaintireness of the Welsh harp, or, more 
property spesking, p^haps, of the airs adapted to it^ see p. 96, siipra, in the 
notes. 
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WELSH PEDIGREES AND THEIR UTILITY*. 



The Welsh are noted, to a proverb, for their attachment to pedi- 
§rei98* This national feature must have had some originating 
cause; and it cannot be uninteresting to inquire intp the prionevi} 
impulse which generated «o warm a regard for pedigrees, nor to 
point out .the utility of genealogical inquiries, under the aaciettt 
system of government adopted in Britain. 

And this seems the more necessary, because our £nglish neigh- 
bours, through: pure ignorance of the subject; coneider our partiality 
for pedigrees as a national weakness, and frequently employ all 
their wit and sarcasm, to turn the subjiect into bitter ridicule. 
Were we inclined to be malicious, we could turn round and fairly 
retort upon them, with their own weapons. Their attachment to 
fomily descent, and to all the pomp and blase of heriddry, is as 
warm as ours. There is, however, this difference between the two 
nations : — ;with the Welsh, this attachment. is felt and manifested b^ 
all classes, from the peasant to the peer ; • but with the English, it 
is conlSaed principally to the higher ordersf. This fact p«>ves, that 
forix^erly none Wt uie great barons among the English enjoyed 
lri&edQm,..wjiilst.'thepoorej»t Welshman participated in this inesti- 

',-■■■''' ' ' • ' ' 

* The subject of tiiis paper is the one, which iraa selected by the Cymmrod- 
0RION for tiieir prize essay in 1823 ; but no compositions were received on the 
occasid'n, Vfiicli me Society' considered worthy of iheli adoption. The present 
articlefrksbeientransmitted since.— Ed. Te. * 

f I^owevertrue it i&ay be^ that the attachment df the English to genealogical 
pursuits is confined to the '< higher orders,^ ambn^ whom in all countries such 
a predileciion would naturally j^ireVail, it isc^itainly not'at presetit the iact,' as 
libdre 1ltated,'th'at the attachmeiit in question ^' is felt and manifested among -all 
cjib^c^s'^ hi wales ** frdm the pe'asanf to the jiieer.^ The- dure might har^ been 
86 in Ibnher ages, for the resii^ohs stat^ in the course of ^lis aotlcle;' hM fb& 
change ^ times h^'ti|r6duce,d its natural consequence, a chatnge of 'fliluineirs, 
to say ti6tliuig of the force of thelaw-maxitn,' cei^sante baksA^ emai ipse efflettus. 
The Welsh peasant ih these days tiH^bles hinMi)6lf no more about his ianeestors' 
<)f the ^^raeir tiiie*' ihan^lie dfdes aftfout the Khaxi of T^irtaryl-^Bn. Tr« 
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mable blessing. Thus, the great man in England deems it an 
honour to be descended from a long line of illustrious ancestors^ 
and displays, with pomp, the blazoning of his coat of arms on the 
shield or escutcheon; while, at the same time, he affects to 
despise bis Wallian neighbour for evincing a similar partiality, and 
for reciting the pedigrees of his brave and renowned forefathers. 
It is time that this unjust impression were removed. 

In prosecuting this subject, I shall refer to the Triads of Dyvn- 
wal Moelmud, and to the Historical Triads of Britain, for authori- 
ties. These are of great antiquity, and of unquestionable authen- 
• ticity* ; and such extracts will be taken from them as may serve 
for proofs and illustrations. 

Hu the Mighty first brought the Cymry into Britian. After 
him, Prydain organised the people, and traced the outline ' of a 
constitution for their government. Subsequently arose Dyvnwal 
Moelmud, who perfected the system sketched out by Prydain, and 
immortalised his name by his legislative abilities'. The precise 
periods of time when these illustrious men flourished cannot 
now be accurately ascertained; but the facts alluded to are 
distinctly mentioned in the following Triad : — ♦* There were 
three pillars of the nation of the Isle of Britain. The first was 
Hn the Mighty, who brought the nation of the Cymry first to the 
Isle of Britain ; and they came from the Summer Country, which 
is called Defrobanif ; and they ^ame over > the Hazy Sea to the 

• In all inquiries into the ancient history of Wales so much depends upon . 
the Triads, that the ascertainment of their anthentieity becomes a matter of do 
Utile importance. To enter into a full discussion of the various arguments* that 
Height be adduced on this point, would far exceed the bounds of a note ; but & 
concise view of the most important, as well as of the general features of these 
singular documents, may be here taken. Among the many considerations, that 
may be urged in faroiirof the authenticity of the Triads, axe the singularity of 
their cpnstruction, the acknowle4ged iMitiquity <)f the events to which they 
chiefly jelate, and even their occasional obscurities and defects ; and to these 
features may be added the remarkable circumstance, that, in several of these 
primitive records, are to be found doctrines totally irreconcilable with those of^ 
<wr divine religion, which seems to appropriate such to a period antecedent to- 
the establishment of Christianity in this island. Thus &r, then, the more ^- 
cient Triads, and especially those that- are called Historical, bear internal evi- 
dence of their authenticity ; and it is also to be 'Considered, that many of the 
events, to "which they have reference, are Imown from other sources to be of 
remote antiquity. And, -with respect to the obscurity, above noticed^ in 
which some of itie memorials ^re involved, it was. the natural effect of the length 
of time during which they must have existed. The form of the Triad seems ta 
have been peculiarly adapted to the encouragement of oral tradition, which, aa. 
there have been former opportunities for remarking in the progress of this vo- 
lume, was a main object of the ancient Druidical Institution. A,nd, as it must 
thus have assisted the memory in a particular manner, a point to which Caesar. 
tells us {Mb* vi. c. 14) the Druids were remarkably attentive, — we find the Triad: 
adopted as the vehicle of aphoristic and theological lore, as well as of a, 
knowledge of tiie laws and history of the country. — ^These ancient records were,^ 
for the most part, collected during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and. 
the preservation of a few has been ascribed to the sixth and seventh centuries. 
At what times they were originally written,— for they are obviously the work^ 
of different ages, — it is now impossible to ascertain. — Ed. Tr. 

f Supposed to be where Constantinople now iitands, together, with the acya- 
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I»ie bf fiffitaili^ and to Armoriea*, wh^re ihey seUt^df. Tlie 
second was Prydain^^ the son of Aedd the Great, who fir»t organ^ 
ised a social state and sovereignty in Britain, for, before that time; 
there was no justice but what was done by favour, nor-any law., 
except that of saperior force. The third was Pyvnwal Moelmud, 
for he first made arrangements respecting the laws, maximii^ 
cnstoms, and privileges of the country and nation. And, for 
.Ihese reasons^ lliey were called the three pillars of the nation of 
the Cymry§." Prydain and Dyrnwal Moelmud are also mentioned 
in another Triad, together with Hywel Dda^ and the results of 
their legislative exertions are particularly specified|]. 

Now, the Britops, though one people, were divided into several 
independent states^ each governed by its own chief respectively* 
Their government was conventional: and, in seasons of public dan* 
-getf they were required to unite their forces against the commqii 
enemy — to elect the bcavest of their kings or princes for their genei 
;ralis9imo-* and to invest him with, full and absolute power whilst 
4;he danger lasted. In conformity with this ancient system, Caa- 
•wallon and Caradog were elected to oppose the Koulaipir, and 
Arthur to combat the SaxonaV, When tiie danger was over the 



cent country. fThig is stated by the writer, most probably,, upon the authority 
of an old commentary, as early, it is conjectured, as the twelfth century, 
which accompanies some copies of the Triad in question* And' the IhUi Mr. 
'Sobert9j in his *< £aily Hislory of the Cymry," thinka thai Defrobani, as the 
.district of the Phani or P»onians, may be accurately applied to Constantinople. 
In the opinion of others, however, the settlement of Cymry, thus alluded to in 
the Triad, was on the Cimmerian Bosphorus in the Tauric Chersonese, a coun- 
try now forming part of the Russian province of Taurida ; and, as the diitilati 
in this spot i» remarkable for its heat, it would agree well with the d«ft0sip^ 
tion of .'/ summer country" giyen it in the. Triad. Thus both opinions concur in 
fixing the Cymry, before their emigration towards the West of Europe, near 
the shores of the Euxine. — Ed. Tr.] 
' • Armorica is the pr^ent Brittany in France. 

t From the vicinity of tiie Euxine, it is probable enough, the Cymry, agtiee* 
ably with the practice of the first migratory tribes, followed the course of some 
of the rivers that ascend from that sea into Poland, perhaps the Danube or 
Niester, and, afterwards, progressively descended along the' Elbe to Jutland', 
the ancient Cimbric Chersonese, wh«re they may have remained for some ages. 
It was from this spot, we may presume, that tiie earliest colonists of Britain 
immediately emigrated ; and Uie German Ocean, which they must have crossed, 
is well known for the haziness, by which it scenes to be described in the Triad. 
—Ed. Tr. 

t For the services this great man did for his country, the kingdom was called, 
after him, Ynyt Prydam, i. e. the Isle of Prydain, since changed isto Bri- 
Jain. [This etymology is by no means improbable ; but, to use a common 
expression, it wants confirmation. — Ed. Tr.^ 

\ See Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 67. 

H See Arch, of Wales, voL ii. p. 67» 

IT For the Triad commemorating this circumstance^ see Arch, of Wales, vol. 
ii. p. 61, and also the Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 168. We have farther the tes- 
timony of Caesar, that Caswallon, or Cassivellaunus, was thus elected. See 
Bell; Gal. lib. v. c 9. And Tacitus describes Caradog, the celebrated Caracta- 
cus, as one, '^ qoem multa ambigua, multa prospera extulerant, iit cseteros 
Britanhorum imperatores praemineret'* Annal. lib. xii. c. 33. He is also 
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generalitmmo wm divettod of Ihepowte i^ith wbidi -he -had beeii 
entrusted, lest he migbt use it for purposes iikhmcal to the geneml 
interest, and dangeroo* to the independenoe^and happiness of< the 
several states. ^ 

This conventional system, which so felicitonriy gaarded against 
the abuse of power in the chiefo, enno]bled, as it wiere'^ aU the 
citizens. It enacted that evtery- person bom of Welsh parents, and 
who coaM trace up his pedigvee to the ninth of bis ancestenr in 4 
correct and acearate nanner, was free-bom, and enjoyed certain 
rights and privileges which were denied to ali^n« sind foreigners; 
Hence it is said, " There are thvee native rights belonging to<every 
free-bom Cymro, whether male or female : fictt,< the gift and free 
use of five aeres of free land' by privilege of his* desksent from a 
native Gymro ; and the descendants of the* stmnger and finreigaer 
shall obtein the same unon the fourth an deseent by hoiioureiile mais- 
riages, becaase such wen enjoy a stale 'ni liberty ; (second, ^e 
privilege of carrying defensive arms and armorial bearings, which 
are not allowed to any one, exoepi a free»born Cymro of uik^ 
questionable nobility ; and third, the privilege of a vote under the 
protection of the dnef of the tribe, wlodi is granted to a Cymro, 
when he arrives at the age of puberty, and to a female, when she 
marries*/' Besides these things, the free Cymro could remove 
to any part of the country he pleased, and could enjoy the plea- 
sures oi the chase ifree and unmoiestedf* 

On' the other hand, illegitimate children disowned by their 
parents, persons who forfeited liberty or Hfe by crime, and fo- 
reigners or strai^gers, were treated as vassals, ana could not obtain 
full and perfect liber^ until the ninth degree. Agreeably with these 
facts we read, — ** There are three kinds of vassals who do not 
obtain the dimity and privilege of the free bora Cymro, until the 
ninth descent. The first is an illegitimate child,' who is legally dis- 
owned by ^his father. The second is the man who loses his 

patrimony and his privilege 'as a puiiishmeDt for crime, whether it 
tie by the forfeiture of life, or any other degrading chastisement 
that may be demanded. T&e third is the foreigner, or the stranger, 
wlio may come to reside in Wales, and who cannot obtain the 
dignity of the free-bora Cymro until the ninth in descentt.'^ In 
either of these cases correct pedigrees were essentially necessary 
to guard the rights of the freemian, and to prevent the vassal and 
his children from obtaining liberty illegally. 

This law, depriving an illegitimate child, a criminal, and a foreigner 
of liberty, and punishing their descendants until the ninth genera- 
represented by the same historian as " pluribns gentibns imperans," which 
agrees with the conyentional gorernment above aUuded to. — £d. Tr. 

* See another translation of this Triad, p. 110, supra, Tr. 65. — Ed. Tr. 

t Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 298. [See Triads 79 and 83, p. 117, mpra.— 
Ed. Tr.] 

X Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 294. [See a fuller translation, p. Ill, supra, 
Tr. 66.-— Ed. Tr.} 
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tion, 18 certably severe^ Imt it is not singular. A similar regulatioa 
exists in the sacred «cripturss» whieh Uie JeWs were scrupulously 
to observe. The mandate of the Hebrew legislator runs thus : — 
** A bastard shm not enter into the congregation of the Lord ; even 
to his tenth generation shall he not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord. An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter, into the con- 
gregation of the Lord ; even to their tenth generation shall they 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord for ever*." Here w^ 
see, that, nearly in conformity with the laws of the Cymry, an 
illegitimate child and a foreigner, were deprived of the rights and 
privileges of Jews, until the tenth generation, i. e. for nine 
generations inclusively. This affords -a ec^lateral proof of the 
antiquity of the British law, and shews that both were derived fro^ 
the same or a similar source. 

Pedigrees being thus established under the conventional sys^mi 
their preservation was originally committed to the . conve|itioii of 
the bards. For we are told, ** They [the bards] must also pp^ii^rv^ 
an authentic record of the pedigrees, marriages, nobility, privileges, 
and institutes of the tribe of the Cymry ; and, when the nec^ss^ep 
of other conventions require it, they must make ka6wn,.w^mi^ it 
necessary and obligatory, under silence and legal requisitioat*'' 
By another Triad we are farther informed that the preservation of 
pedigrees devolved upon the chief t^ard* or bardd braint ; for ** he 
must preserve ev^ry record of the arts and sciences* ••*and keep 
every record and memorial of « the couatry aoci i^rib^ /fi^sf^inf 
marriages, pedigrees,, arms, inheritances* andthe privil.eges of the 
countiy, and the nation of the Cymryt." , , , .iaus -flj •: 

With these facts before us, it will her no unprofitable ei^|49^ei|t 
to present tables of kindred, for the purpose of illustrating the 
law now under consideration. 

SCALB OF KlNDRBD||. 

Lineal Kindred deecending. 

1. T4d, mam Father, mother. 

2. M^b, merch. Son, daughter. 

3. Wyr, wyres. • Grandson, granddaughter. 

4. Gorwyr, gorwyres. •••••••• Son, daughter, in the 3d degree.; 

5. Caw, cawes. •••••••• Son, daughter, in the 4th degree* 

6. Gorchaw, gorchawes. •••••• Son, daughter, in the 5th degree. 

7. Hengaw, hengawes. Son, daughter, in the 6th degree. 

8. Gorhengaw, gorhengawes. • • Son, daughter, in the 7th degree. 

* See i>ent. c.^ sariH. V. 2, 8. ' ' 

f Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 291. [See the Triads of the Social State, supra. 
— Ed.Tr.] 

i Id. ib. p. 296. [See the same.— -Ed* Tr.] 

II See Triad 223, p. 148, stqiraf and the note on it, in which will be found & 
scale of consanguinity somewhat differing from that here given, as well as from 
the one adopted ifr0wen*ti Dietionafy, under the word Tr$i^ to which the writer 
of this paper is chiefly indebted for hi8.--£D. Tr. 
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Lineal Kindred agetnding. 

1. Tad, mam, Father, mother. 

2. Tad cu, mam cu*. Grandfather, grandmother. 

3. Hendad, henvam. v Father, mother, in the 3d degree- 

4. Gorhendad, gorhenvam. • • • • Father^ mother, in the 4th degree,. 

5. Taid, nain. Father, mother, in the 5th degree. 

6. Hendaid, hennain Father, mother, in the 0th degree^ 

7. Gorhendaid, gorhennain,**- • Father, mother, in the 7th degree. 

Collateral Kindred descending. 

1. Brawd, chwaer Brother, sister. 

2. C evnd er, cyvnither. Male cousin, female cousin. 

8. Gyvyrder. Second cousin. 

4. Ysgiwion. Third cousins. 

6. Gwrthysgiwion Fourth cousins. 

6. Ceivyn. Fifth cousin. 

7. Gorcheivyn. Sixth cousin. 

8. Gemi. - , . • . . Seventh cousins* 

9i Gwrtherni. Eighth cousins. 

_ Another Scale of Collateral Kindred. 

1. Ewythyr, modiyb**.- Uncle, aunt. 

«. Nai, Bjth. Nephew, niece. 

^' ST°"' cyvnith Nephew, niece, in the 2d degree. 

^' y^f^^^^» gorchyvpith. . . Nephew, niece, in the 3d degree. 

5. Clud. ,•.••...• Collateral relative in the 4th 

degree. 

6^ Car clud. Collateral relative in the 5th 

degree. 

7. Gwrth clud • . Collateral relative in the 6tli 

degree. 

8. Car o waed. , . Collateral relative in the 7th 

degreef. 

By means of the monosyllable ab, and the power of the language 
in expressing the genitive case by the simple collocation of nouns, 
the Welsh is, perhaps, superior to any other tongue for expressing 
pedigrees in a neat, concise, and clear mannerj. 

The following will exemplify what has been here said :— Lies ab 
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There appears to be some impropriety in the adoption of these terms upon 
ms occasion, since they are to be considered rather as names of endearment 
than as legal descriptions. Hendad is the proper Welsh word for grandfather. 
Consequently, as it is here used for great grandfather, the scale must be 
throughout faulty.— Ed. Tb. - 

t See Owen's Diet, in voc. Trds. 

n li™^^ ^^^^ ^^ noticed, for the benefit of the English reader, that the mono- 
syllable AB, above mentioned, is merely an abbreviation of mab, a son.— Ed.Tr^ 
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.Cool ab Mmtg abGwetrydd' ab Cynieiyn ab TeneTan ab Lhidd 
ab Beli Mawr. t. e. 

Lies the son of Coel the son of Meirig^ the son of Gweirydd the 
son of Cynyelyn the son of Tene^an the sofci of Lhidd the son of 
Beli the Great. 

In this example there are sixteen worda consisting in all of twenty 
three syllables ; whilst the English of it contains thirty-one words 
And thirty *eight syllables. 

Haying thus proved that pedigrees had their origin in the Laws 
pf Prydain and Dy.viiwal Moelmud^ it now remains to shew their 
utUtty under the c<HiTen4ional system*. 

I. Pedigrees ^n^ere usefnl/ because they tended to presenre th# 
isation of the Cymry in its purity, and uncoBtarainaled by foreign 
mixtures. It seems to have been a maxim with the ancient leadei^s 
and legislators of our ancestors, that thdr independence, prnrileges^ 
and rights principally depended upon keeping themselves a distinct 
and pure people. Henqe they declared, that their reasons. for 
degrading criminals and foreigners, who came amongst them, to a 
state of Vassalage even to the ninth degree, were — ^* First, to pr6<i> 
vent treachery by strangers and their confederates, and, secondly, to 
prevent foreigners from obtaining the lands of the Cymry who were 
free-bom :" — and farther, he who came to reside in Britain, was 
not only made a vassal to the ninth generation, but was obliged, by 
law, to be under-the oath and fledge of the lord of the district and 
of his lord and masterf. The subsequent history of omr ancestors 
proves the sagacity of this political principle, lor our Historical 
Triads distinctly state, that the Cymry lost their ancient rights and 
greatness through admitting foreigners to a participation in their 
privileges. 

These, not being animated with the same sacred principles of 
patriotism, betrayed the country to the enemy. Hence the success 
of the Romans and the Saxons. The Triads illustrative of this 
remark are so pertinent, as to justify their insertion. — '* There were 
thi^e invading tribes that came to the Isle of Britain, and who 
never departed from it. The first were the Coranianst, that came 
from the country of Pwyl|| : the second were - the Irish Picts, who 
came to Alban by the North-Sea; and the third were the Saxons. 
The Coranians are settled about the river Humber, and the shores 
of the German Ocean ; and the Irish Picts are in Alban, about th6 

* The conventional system, or system of clanship, which anciently prevailed 
in Wales, is well worthy of a distinct consideration ; and it would be of little 
use to subjoin here such few and detached notices of it, as the present oppor- 
iunity affords room for supplying.— Ed. Tr. 

t Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 301. 
' i Supposed to be the Coritani of the Romans. [See some remarks on the word 
in the Cambro-Briton, vol- i. p. 40 — Ed. Tr.] ^ 

II Pwyly •-thought to be the present country of Poland. [This is the opinion 
«f Mr. Edward Llwyd ; but iJie tenp has fdso been supposed ta apply to 
Holland — Ed. Tr.] 
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shore of the sm of Doimitffk* The CoraniMiB aid Sttxofts iiiiitd^ 
and, by yiolence and conqnesty brought the Lloegrians '^into con«> 
federacy with them, and si^s^queDtly tdekthe crown of , the 
mooard^y from the nation of theCjrmty. And there Femalned none 
of the Lioegrians that did not become Saxons, exoept tliose that 
wete found in Cornwall, and in tiie Oommoteof t^amd[>ttn in Deira 
a«dBernicia« In tJiis manner, the primitive nation of the Cyary, 
who preserved both their country and language^ lost the sOirereigaty 
of' the Isle? of. Britain,^' on -accomt of* the t 'treachery of tlM^ irefuge- 
seeking tribes^ and the {uUage'^of > the tlbeeiinTwlittg'tribeib^/'i In 
accordance with the facts stated-hiJthts-l^:ilui, we^are faither- told, 
— ** There w^re three treacherous invasions of the Isle of Britain >: 
the fint were ^ the 9%sd ^irishneiit^ (from ^Ireland; '^whooamei to 
Albaat ; the seeond were the'ScandinaviAns s and the third were 
the ^ixcms* ^htee^lasrt oanse to this* island in • poeaice, t and '1^ ihe 
permission /oi theoiatioii of CynlryJ and>lntheproteetiDB'^of God and 
his truth, as ' well as th&pfoteetioA of the eoaiKtiy npid natiiMil 
and by treachery ^. and iriolenee Ihe^ opposed the tribe > of 'the 
Cymry, ttnd were rabio' to wrest, feom them the ^ofsemlgn power of 
the Isle, of iBritun';' and they confederated themsehres in Lloegria§ 
and Alhan> where tiiey still reside. This happened in the age 
of Vortigemfl.'? : , 

V < 11* < The utiUty of pedigrees' appears evident! ftom- tittair . tendency 
to'premote^moraUit^Mnofig idiegreat body of- thetpebple.' * We. ase 
told that an illegitimate* chttd^- upon heldg dfsoWMd by its irepnted 
father, was ^degraded to the rafed&iofv a v«ssal, ^and,- :wi^' Jiis. pos- 
terity, treated as .such^ mitil the ninth in descent. Shis «sei^eM>law^ 
by .visiting the jcrimes of theopareilts.ttpfm.thej^ildren, not only; to 
the third and fpurth, but even to the ninth generation, mustchavf 
operated pow^fnlly in repres^ng libidnMHni. desires, ^and in cauiing 
young people to conduct themselvestwiih.studi^d propriety*'' Stuoh, 
indeed, was the intention of the. legislates; forr we: ace i^affiiuredv 
that, in reducing illegitimate children to a stete of slovery^the 
object was ** to prevent celibacy by a promiscuous propagatien.of 
children, illegally, through illicit -commerce with abandoned -fov 
maleslF.^' This law had its designed effect; for, iraprei^ed with the 
degradation of vassalage on the one hand, and of the blessings of 
citizenship and freedom on the other,, the ancient B]itoin»> or 
Cymry, were remarkable for their chastity and strict morality. I 
am aware, indeed, that Caesar and his servile followers and copy- 

* Arch, of Wales, vol, ii. p. 68. » 

t Literally, the Red Owyddelians, or Woodmen, so called perkaps from the 
colour of their hair. — Ed. Tr. 

X Alban. The Highlaadfl of Scotland. 

4 Lloegria. England. 

Ij Arch, of Wales, vol. li. p. 69. 

f lb. vol. iii. p. 294. [See p. IW^ supra* for aoother-version oftbia.Triad.-^ 
Ed. Tr.] 
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kteiusttee'ttmrUd^ llMitAhft^tJid liiitbms wcreciliabltattM lo a [lii>!* 
flubeuoust intercoacse between^ths iiexes^;;btlt this is an irifumoiis 
lib^. . IFor, Jn the; first plajee^ Oaesar knew tiltle aboetdie Britons j 
and whateTdi informatiDii Jie possessed was* acquired by heaosay^ 
In.tibe second piaee» beinff beaten. in the^fieU-aro obliged to retrace 
hia stepa precipitately to tGaut, it w^ ^datival enough that km 
should attempt'ta atigamtiaesihe peofde who^ bravely beaid^ hidi 
in:the:fieM> aad whippedihinii.from their '.sh<»to» He is m<A the 
irst invader .tiiat has Mbelled a natioa^he couM-oot conquer* And^ 
ia the tfaifd place,, the' general decosiui» of the Gymry* connected 
with, what we. know. of itheir laws, maaners, castams and ancient 
records, prove the statement of Caesar and Ofthers respecting the 
habits aluided to to be a groundless and malicious calumnyf. 

III. Pedigrees were.Taiual^le :nnd^ the qonventionat aj^t«Bi» 
beeauseithey, inspired the citizens with sentiments, of d%nity and 
honour^, which wbuld. not permit them to be g^Uy of nlea», dia? 
kostoiirabley or cowardly actions. Impressed witli the. noble idea 
that th^ were. GjBmry-^^-that they were free men — and that th^ 
were honourable, because they could regularly, trace their pedigr^ 
iqp to the ninth of their ancestors, without foieignmii^ce or oon<» 
lunination in their Mood, they would natmrally be brave iadefenee 
of their rights* and act with heroic firmness under trying circimfe* 
staaees. This sacred impression inspired them with inviacible ar4 
dour and enthnsiasmy — caused them to rush, like.henaea^ upoik the 
h^ehly^disoipliaed leans' of Rome, though cased. in tnon and coa»* 
manded by the *' great captain of his age,^' — and enabled them to 
make such an impression upon the best troops in the wioiM, thai 
their valour became the ** theme of honour's tongue," and their 
high deeds in arms were sung from the banks of the majestic 
T&mes to the ** concave sh«NPei»" of the yellow l^ber. The saM 

rinciple has been suoc^sfuliy tried with conteiidnig armies in the 
ate war. ** We are Britons,'' said the general to his troops, when 
they were nearly giving way before a tremendous charge of iJbA 
enemy. The sentence reassured them, and they stood like the 
oaks of their country. ** Are you Frenchmen V asked the chief; 
when his lines were broken by. the foe. The question operated like 
magic; the broken lines rallied — ^returned to the charge — and gained 
the battle. 

IV. Pedigrees were valuable under the conventional system!, 
because they were the title-deeds of the people to their property* 

* ** tixores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, et maxime fratres 
enik fratribns, et parentes ctim liberiBi" Bel. Gal. 1. ▼. c. 6. 

t The ''general decorum of the Cymry," when settled in Wales as a sepa- 
rate nation, can have little or no concern rwith the manners of the Britons, when 
seen by Caesar, and of the general accuracy of ^hose history, in this respect, 
tiiere can be little doubt. It is too much* therefore, to call tiie particular in- 
stance, above noticed, a '* malicious <^umny." — £d. Tr. 
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it hag befell ftlre«dy •bMrv^d) that eveity firee-bohi Cymro^, w^ 
«»Dtitled to five acres of freehold, upon comiiig of age. These he 
claaoded upon the ground of his desceot from a natiye Cymro. But 
he was iobiiged to prove that he was lineally and regularly de^ 
scended from a free-born Cymro, before he could enter upon posset* 
iion. This could only be done by ^pedigrees. If he could not pro^ 
duce clear and satisfactory proofs of his deaeeni;, lUid, consequeiit- 
ly, o€ his right to the property in question, his dakn becfiune nuU 
and void, and he was reddeed and degraded to the state of a 
Vassal; Now, as the possession of property depended Upon accn* 
rate proofs of lineal and honourable descent,, the utility and cTenr 
importance of pedigree» aire unquestionable^ 

y« Pedigrees were valuable, because they secured to the citi^ 
sens their various rights and pivilegos as free and honourable: men. 
Hence they, whose pedigrees were complete, could. enjoy theplea^ 
snres of the chase in any part of the ooimtry, and claim equality <tf 
fights wherever they went. They could carry defensive arms, and 
wear armorial bearings. • They could remove to any place they 
pleased, and still enjoy their rights and freedom. They could 
demand instruetion front the chief of the tribe in all those arts aiMi 
soi^ioes which were deemed necessary to. promote prespecity and 
bappiness, and tiieif clnef was obliged^ to grant them the instrue^ 
tk»n required. And fartiier, tlwy eou&d aAtend the grwid council 
of the natien, either personally, or by theiir chief, and have a 
v<»ee in its decisions^ Without their pedigrees, they were denied 
thetse rights and privileges, and veduced to tbe servile state of 
foreign^rsf. 

VL Pedigrees weie valuable on another aeeount It appears 
from the Laws of Hywel Dda, that murder and some other crimes 
were atoned for by the payment of certain stated fines. Now, the 
fines imposed were not to be paid by the criminal himself entirely^ 
but in part by his parents, children, and relatives, even to the 
ninth degree of consanguinity. Each of the relations was rated 
according to his or her degree of relationship with the criminaL This 
was probably done with the view that every member of the family 
might act as a guard upon the rest, and so induce them to conduct 
themselves witb a due respect to the laws. Be this as it may, the 
fact is obvious ; and, therefore, correct pedigrees were necessary to 
determine the family of a person, to ascertain the difierent degrees 
of affinity, and to rate all in just proportioii. In illustration of these 
remarks respecting the compensation for murder, I shall annex the 

* Although the meaning and etymology of this word have been already ex* 
plained in this work (see p. 14), it may not be wholly unnecessary, for the. 
benefit of the mere English reader, here to state, that Cymro implies a Welsh-* 
man, Cymry Welshmen, and Cymru Wales. — £d. Tr. 

t Areh. of Wales, vol. iii. pp. 293, 298, 299. [See also the Triads of the 
Social State, in the former part of this volume. — £fi. Tr.] 
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Mlowing scate^ which; with the obserra^diis thAt aecoiH|)Any it» 
are from the laws of Hywel Dda. 
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The murderer's third, with that of his father, mother, brother, and 
lister, is seventy-five pence. It is divided as follows : — twenty-one 
pence must be paid by the murderer and his children, if he have any ; 
and of this one-third must be paid by the murderer, and two parts 
by the children; and, if there be no children, let him pay it him-, 
self. One-thir4> namely, twenty-one pence, must be^ paid by his 
fother and mother ; and of this two parts mnst be paid by the 
father, and one-third by the mother. 

The third third, namely, another twenty-one pence, must be 
paid by the brothers and sisters ; and, of this, two parts, must be 
paid by the brother and one by the sister. We have distingnished 
the stock from the murderer's family ; and it will be necessary for 
the murderer to declare what family he sprang, from, and who are 
his relations, as has been previously mentioned;, and,, if there be 
relations to him on both sides, that shall be sufficient to guarantee 
the accuracy of the murderer's statement. The reason why the 
property of relatives is levied upon is, that strangers may not 
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bring a person, into fdntionsUp/Bor divide the coQipensa^pn-fine 
with him and his relations*. v 

Severe and nnjnst as this law may appear, viz. making one rela- 
tive suffer for* the tvimes of another, yet tiie conduct of Achan, 
in stealing the -wedge of gold, the shekels of silver and the rai- 
ment, was 'jidich as not only brought death upon the person realty 
suilty, but even„his sons and his daughters, who seem to have 
been innocent, wereincluded4n the punishment, and died ignomi- 
niously together with their offionding p^rentf. lliis not only equals 
but greatly exceeds the old British law in severity. 

With these facts before us, it is no wonder that Welshmen should 
still be attached to pedigrees, though the causes, that led to their 
adoption, have long passed away. 

Before I conclude these remarks, it may be proper to observe, 
that the Jews nearly resembled the Oymry, in their regard for 
pedigrees. The genealogies recorded in various parts of the Scrip- 
tures, the privileges which free-born Jews possessed, and the anxiety 
they manifested to preserve themselves free from foreign contamina- 
tion, afford striking proofs of resemblance between the Hebrews 
and the Oymry, and prove the oriental origin of our ancestors. 
In the time of Jesus Christ the sathe strong attachment for pedi- 
grees was displayed ; and it was the boast of St. Paul, that he 
was of the tribe of Benjamin, and a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 
Even modern Jews, in all their wanderings and sufferings, still 
keep alive the patriotic flame^ and can tell, not only the family to 
whona they belong, but even the tribe from whom they are de- 
scended. 

GWILYM O VaESYVED. 

• See the Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 4SS. [It cannot fail to strike the reader, 
that the scale above given ^Khibits a considerable share of inconsistency, in its 
apportionment of the fines, by which it appears that a first conain was to pay 
more than three times the fine of a brother ; and, from the variations that exist 
between the different copies of the Welsh laws upon this point, we are justified 
in inferring that the scale in question is not s^ctly accurate. However, it is due 
to the writer to say, that he has faithfully adhered to the copy in the Archaiology^. 
Such readers, as may be desirous of investigating the matter more carefullyy- 
may compare with the place cited from the Archaiology the passages on the same 
subject in Wotton's '' Leges WaUica/' p. 197, et seq. According to the last men- 
tioned authority, tiie nine degrees of Jondred, who were to pfty the compensa- 
tion for murder (gakmasX were 1. the father, (tadj, 2. th^ grandfather, (km" 
dad), 3. the great grandfather, (gorkendad)* 4. the brother, (brawdj, 
5. cousin, (cevuder), 6. second cousin, (cyvyrderj. 7. cousin^s nephew, (cffvtiaij, 
8. cousin's great nephew, (gmrchyvrun). 9. relative in the ninth degree, CgoT' 
ehttw). These, it will be seen, differ considerably from the degrees above stated; 
and it 19 also proper to add, that the writer' has not been sufficiently correct 
in his translation of theorif^al names in the preceding scale, which are thus 
given in the Archaiology — 1 Tad, 2 Mam, 3 Brawd, 4 CevMery 6 Cyv^tdet, 
6 CewyUj 7 Gorcheivyn, 8 Cr&rckdw, 9 Nai taah g<frchaw» — En. Tr.] 

t See Joshua, c. vii. v. 24, 5, 6. 
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*^ J lis eumiam nostras civiCatia."— Ciceeo 



Thb natioaal spirit, which has of late years been excited in the 
Principality, may be considered as forming a remarkable epoch in 
the literary annais of the country. About five years hare, now 
elapsed since the establishmept of the first society for the. purpose of 
cultivating the ancient language of the Cymry , with all the variety of 
its interesting characteristics, whether relating to> music, poetry, or 
general literature. Since that period, three other provincial insti- 
tutioBs^ as well as onein the metropolis, have been foanded, for the 
purpose of promoting the eame patriotic views ; and, if we look 
around ' us,- we cannot deny the favourable influence which these 
societies have already. had on. the literary taste and s|»rit of Wales. 
Her native «noefi, bursting, aa k wese, from the slumber of ages, 
hAs arisen, iii-new pride i^id majesty^ to greet the arrival of the 
auspicious era. The national harp has been renitnmg, to ecmibitte 
its melodious gratulations with die voice of ,the:poet : and a spnit 
of inquiry has gone abroad^ which promises to reveal^ for the 
admiration of modern times^ the valuable stores of antiquity. 

Such, in a few words, htitSibeen the result of the praiseworthy 
zeal with which all ranks of the Cymry have recently united id 
the vindication of .their venerable language^ in the illustration of 
its many excellencies, audi in diffusing a general knowledge of 
those literary treasures, which have made it tiie vehicle of .so 
much delight and instruction* The native ^genius of Wales has 
tbas been aUured from hec retreat,* and the' aequiremenfes of. learning 
have ulited wilih the. «idoiwmeiits.of Aature, in support of the 
general cause. 

It is impossible to contemplate this evQnt withoat regarding It as 
a sort of phenomenon in the world of literature. Other countries, 
we know, abound in iMtttutions, formed for the patronage of 
genius, aad the cultivation of literary ^d scientific pursuits; and 
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great have been the benefits which their labours have conferred 
upon the intellectual world. But in no instance have these asso- 
ciations become, like those of Wales, the foundation of a national 
spirit, the source of those sympathetic emotions, which, radiating 
frpm one common centre, dfJQTuse their influence through the whole 
community, blending, in a happy union, the glow of patriotism 
with the light of genius and talent. A peculiarity of character, 
interwoven, as we may say, with the very habits and prepossessions 
of the people, has thus been communicated to the Welsh Eistedd- 
vodau. Although avowedly formed for the promotion of literary 
objects, they have served, at the same time, to foster those patri- 
otic sentiments, which a recollection of the former fame of the 
Cymry, of their bards and their sages, of their ancient and im- 
mortal tongue and of all its venerabFe remains, is so well qualified 
to inspire. Other nations, indeed, may have advanced far beyond 
them in the general career of learning and science; but in an 
enthusiastic attachment to those intellectual pursuits, which may 
emphatically be styled national, no people have surpassed the 
Cymry. It is not the love of fetters, merely, by which they are 
influenced on this occasion : they are also animated by a patriotic 
regard for their native land, and by an anxiety to preserve unim-' 
paired those remarkable features, by which it has ever been 

Among these national characteristics, the predilection of the^ 
Welsh for music and poetry, and especially for the singular asso- ' 
ciation of the sister arts peculiar to Wales, must be accounted one 
of the most prominent. This singularity in *the character of the: 
Cymry is to be traced to a period of very remote antiquity; for' 
the Greek and Roman writers, who supply any notices of the> 
Bardic or Druidical institution, which, as Caesar tells us^ had \t» 
origin in Britain, are express in their testimony to ^e ardour with 
which it encouraged the talents of the minstrel and poet. At first, 
indeed, it appears that these qualifications were only regarded as 
auxiliary to the higher aims of the institution, and were adopted as 
the channel whereby its laws and precepts were promulgated to 
the people. Hence it i» that, in the Institutional Triads of Bar- 
dism, ** instruction by voice, song, and conventional usage'' were- 
declared to be the *< three modes of instruction adopted by the 
Bards of the Isle of Britain*." And the Historical Triads com- 
inemorate Tydain Tad Awen, or Tydain the Father of thei. Muse,' 
as the first who reduced poetry^ to a system, and thus laid the 
foundation of the privileges and customs of Bardismf. ' 

It is thus evident, that the first traces of this peculiarity* \tt the* 
national manners of the Cymry are to be found in the earliest ages^ 
But the change of timea necessarily produced a remarkable revo- ' 

* See the CAM&KO*BaiTok. vol* ii. p. 291^ for a translation of the origibal 
Triad. ^ 

.' t See the Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 67. Tie few preceding remarks may appear, 
to be a mere repetition of what occurs in a former article in this' volume, in 
reference to WeUh music ; but titeir introdactioii here was xmavoidaHe. - 
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,lutioa iu'this revpeot: th^ culiivatioii of the sister arts, ju6t iil^ 
luded to, which wa» originally, considered only as instrumental to 
the political or religious views of the Bardic institution, became, 
in time, its sole or paramount object. But, in order to shew this 
in a clearer light, it may be proper here to take a cursory retrospect 
of the history, of the Bardic Congress. To trace this national usage 
to its source, as well as through its yarious gradations, cannot fail 
materially .to assist the prei^ent inquiry. i 

The Bardic Congress, or Gorsedd, as it was originally called, 
was of high antiquity, and owed its birth to the Bardic or Druidical 
institutioi). It was at first established for the promotion of objects, 
connected^ with the moral and political welfare of the community, 
as well as for the minor or subordinate purposes of cultivating, the 
arts of music and poetry. The most ancient notices of it, now 
extant, occur in the Triads of the Social State, which are ascribed 
to Dyvnwal Moelmud, who lived three or four centuries before pur 
era. In these ancient records, the Ggrsedd y Beirddy or Congress 
of Bards, is nunabered among the ** national privileged meetings of 
the Cymry.'^ It was. held, at stated times, in some central or 
exposed part of the country*, or, according to the Bardic maxim, 
'* in the face of the sun and in the eye of light." Such was the 
primitive character of this ancient convention; but how long it 
was retained, there are no means of ascertaining, with any degree 
of precision. The long intestine wars consequent on the successive 
invasions of the Romans and Saxons, as well as ^e introduction 
of Christianity, by destroying the poli^al and religious ascen- 
dancy of the Druids, must have depiwed the institution of its 
primitive importance ; and from this period, there is no doubt, it 
gradually departed, more and more, from its genuine character. 
. The Garsedd, in its earliest stage, we have thus seen, was of a 
very different nature from what it has since become. In its next 
gradation, it appears to have been devoted to the more particular 
encouragement of the musical and poetical talents of the country, 
as well as to the preservation of the ancient ordinances and tradi- 
tions of the 'Bards, The earliest congresses of this character, of 
which we have any memorials, are two, which took place in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, under the patronage of Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Cadwaladr, last, king of the Britons, at which 
several poets and minstrels attended!* From this period we have 
no further memorials of these national festivals, until we arrive at 
the times of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn and Gruffydd ab Cynan, when 
the original designation of Gorsedd seems to have been first 
exchanged for that now in use, of Eisteddvod or Session^. At the 
Eisteddvodau holden during the reign of Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
in particular, many alterations or amendments were made in the 

* 

* Caesar bears testimony to this. See Bell. Gall. lib. b. c. 13, 14. 
t See a more particular notice of them in p. 291 and 906, supra. 
i See the " Bardic Ordinances," at the end J. D. Rhys*s Grammar, of which 
a translation appears in a former part of this volume. 
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fiardio Laws ; and the n^tioofitl iniisic attd p6etry W6r6 slibjedt^ to 
a variety of important regulaiibn^, whicb have been in operatioli, 
more or less, .ever since. In the early part of the tiirelftti;centiiry, 
Oadwgan, son of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, followed tb^ e^aittpk of 
his father in the encouragement he gave to these national conven- 
tions* ; and he was succeeded by l^hys ab GniflPydd, generally 
called Lord Rhys^in South Wales, during the latterparfof the same 
eraf. From the period now mentioned, &r ni^rljr tiiree centiirieii, 
we have no particular records of the Eisteddvdd^ But the tonquest 
of Wales by Edward I. in the thirteenth century, and the san- 
guinary events, precedlngand attendinlg that epoch, ar& sufficient 
to account for the temporary suspension of the practice. The as- 
cendency, which the bards had acquired over their countryiiiefr, 
could not fail, besides, in rendering them objects of Jealousy i6 so 
politic and ambitious a monarch as Edward. He accorainglV 
deprived them of the public privileges they had before enjoyed, 
and it was only after a long interval that they recoven^ ' any sem^- 
blance of their ancient rights^. The first instakice of the revival of 
the national usage under consideration, aftier the conquest of Wales, 
of which any memorial has reached us, occurs about the year 
1450, when Grufiydd ab Nicholas, a distinguished patron of the 
Bards, obtained the sanction of Edward IV. for holding an 
EUteddvod at Carmarthen, which has been called; try way of 
eminence, ** The great Eisteddvod of Carmarthen.'^ To this suc- 
ceeded another, in the reign of Henry VII., convoked also undier 
the royal patronage, but^f which no particular details are now 
extant. The next in o^er appears to have been an Eisteddvod 
that took place at Caerwys, in Eiintshite, in the year 1523, under 
the immediate auspices of Richard ab Hywel ab leuan Vychan, 
Esq. Sir William Gruffydd, and Sir Robert Salusbury ; and at 
which Tudur Aled and 'many other distinguished poetls were pre- 
sent. After this, another was convened at the same place, on the 
26th May, 1567, by virtue of a commission granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to several gentlemen of North Wales and the 
Marches, most of whom attended on the occasion§. Other con- 
gresses also assembled during the same century in South Wales, 
under the patronage of Sir Richard Neville and William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, for the express purpose of collecting and con- 

* The account of an EUteddi>9dy held by Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, at Cardi- 
gan, in the year 1107, may be seen in the Brat y TywyBogion^ Arch, of Wales, 
vol. ii. p. 437. 

t See the Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 4S7, and p. 284, supra» 

t The indiscriminate massacre of the Welsh bards^ ascribed to Edwatd' f., 
seems to be a mere romance. At least, I am not aware of any authority for it 
in the Welsh writerS| particulariy the poets, who would have been the first to 
record such a deed of atrocity, if there had been any foundation for it The 
story i2i, in fdl probability, indebted to the muse of Gray for its origin. See 
p. 76, Mipra, in the notes. 

% The original Commission, under which this Eisteddvod was held, is, I be- 
lieve, still in existence, and in the possession of Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart, 
one of whose ancestors was among the distinguished individuals to whomit was 
directed. 
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ftolidating what yet remaiited of the anoieat bardic institutes and 
traditions. In the year 1580 an Ehttddvod also took place in the 
4iame divisiQii of the Prinoipalily, under the presidence of Sir 
Edward Lewis, at which the c^lections just alluded to were con* 
aiderably augmented; and thesewere again thoroughly revised and 
arranged at a congress which took place at Bewpyr Castle, in 61%- 
iiiorganshire» in 1081,' under the auspices of Sir Kichard Bassett. 

ThuB appears to. have terminated the second stage of the Bardic 
Congress, orSession^, in which, for more than six centuries, even 
according to our imperfect records^ it had continued the means 
of rescuing fromi oblivion ih» ancient ordinances and traditions of 
the Bards. Since the period alluded to, it has been regarded more 
as a fesftival for the encouragement of the nattonal music, poetry, 
and general literatmre. From the time of Sir Richard i^wset,' unr 
til the year 1810, when the first meeting of the ** Cambrian Soeiety 
in Dyin^'' was held, the <»ily efforts to revive this nationi^l custom 
appear to haFe be^ those that were mad^ under the patronage of 
the Gwyneddigion, at different places in North Wales, where apr 
piopriate prises were awarded to the miecessfttl candidates in miiaic 
and poetry. 

Suohis a mere oudine of the history of the EUieddvod from its 
earliest dawn until its late auspioious revival. Originally,' ^ as 
already t>bserved, the design of this national meeting, when existf 
ing under a different namef, and under the auspices of the Druidi^ 
cal InstituticHi, was- of a higher nature than, at present. It had, 
for its various obieots^ in> its primitive character, the reformation 
of manners and customs, the support of ''ancient privileges, the 
commemoration of remarkable^ occurrences, the maintenance of 
public tranquillity, and, finally, the genieral promotion of science, 
morality, and neltgiont; It was, accordingly, in the distant agcn 
to whicAi this observation has refermic^, connected, . in an integral 
manner, with the public welfare of the country. It was the great 
political engine, by whiefa the general prosperity of the state^ as 
well as the integrity of its several social relations, was upheld and 
secured. It cannot, therefore, be necessary to in9ist on the utility 
of this Institution, with reference to its original objects. In later 
times, however, when, for the ' reasons already assigned, the 
Druidical system had lost its political influence, the aim of the 
Bardic Congress was limited to the collection and preservation of 
the bardic institutes and traditions, and to the encourage- 
ment of music and poetry; and it will scarcely be denied, that, 
even in this qualified character, it must have been of considerable 
service in preserving unimpaired the interesting trace^, which time 
had left of the ancient manners and customs of the people, in a 
point so essentially connected with their peculiar character. For 
it must not be forgotten, that, in elder times, the Bards were the 

* This is the liternl meaning of the term EkteddoMl. 

t> Cadtit was also a^ term anciently used synonymously, with GoneM, but 
dlifering in its degree. Cadmr is, literally, a chair. . ' ^ ^ 
X See the << Triads of the Social State/' «t^a, p. 106. 

2 M 2 
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public conservators of the laws, the literature, and the religion of 
the country ; they were its legislators, its philosophers, and its 
priests. Whatever memorials they transmitted to after ages were, 
therefore, associated, in an intimate manner, with the early history 
of the Oymry, which could not be thoroughly understood without 
the assistance of those interesting remaine. 

It is not to be doubted, then, that the Bardic Congress, in 
the two earliest stages of its eicistence, was of a tendency more or 
less beneficial to the national interests. It now remains to inquire, 
whether the end proposed by the modern Eisteddvod, the cultiva*- 
tion of the music, poetry, and language of Wales, be not also 
productive of some degree of public utility. 

In a general point of view, and as it concerns other nations, it 
might perhaps be questionable, whether any great advantage could 
be derived from the establishment of such public assemblies as the 
Welsh Eisteddvodau, . In £ngland or France, for example, there 
not only exists no necessity for such an institution, owing to the 
encouragement given to literature from other causes, but there is 
nothing in it to harmonize with the peculiar prepossessions and 
character of the people. In neither or these countries does there 
prevail a style of music, which may justly merit the name of 
national; nor does it appear, that either nation, until in comparar 
tively modem times, has been remarkable for the cultivation of 
this art; and, least of all, is an attachment to music, either in 
France or England, associated with a recollection of the ancient 
characteristics of the nation. It excites no emotions beyond those 
transient ones, which the pleasure of the moment inspires ; and 
its effects cease with the occasion that called them fordi. The case 
in Wales, however, as we have already /seen, is essentially different. 
Poetry and music have, from time immemorial, been cultivated, not 
only for their own charms, but as having an intimate connection 
with the best interests of the country. Under the Druidical sys- 
tem^ as before incidentally noticed, they were peculiarly cherished, 
and have continued, more or less, to influence the manners of the 
people even to this day*. 

*^ Brodir, gimwd yuddi brydydd, 
lieb gauu ni bu, ni bydd/' 

These observations have reference, more particularly, to the 
national custom of playing upon the harp, which has prevailed in 
Wales from the earliest ages. It was formerly numbered among 
the indispensable qualifications of a gentleman ; and we find, from 
the Laws of Hywel Dda, jthat a harper was, at that period, an 
important officer in the royal househoidf : and, in consequence of 

* Ammiairas Marcellinus bears testimony to the use of the harp or lyre, by 
the ancient Druids ; and particularly to the custom of singing witii it, still com- 
mon in Wales. His words are, ^' Cum dulcibua lyrse moduliscantarunt.'^ See 
some further notices on this point in p. 304-5, aupra» 

t Seep. 307, supra. 
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tbe encouragement which the art experienced under the Welsh 
Princes, it arrived at a very high degree of perfection. The 
minstrels, comprisibg the telynorian and the centwion, (now called 
dadgeiniaid,) were established as a distinct body, and invested with 
many privileges ; and when, in the time of Grufiydd ab Cynaa» 
some abuses had insinuated themselves into the order, an express 
law was enacted for its future regulation, and the twenty-rfout 
canons of music, anciently known in Wales, underwent consider- 
able improvement. It thus appears that the cultivation of the 
pational minstrelsy has ever formed an object of particular attentioii 
among the Cymry. As far, therefore, as the encouragement of the 
art, as well as of the national poetry, be a matter of utility, the 
benefits, to be derived from the re-establishment of the Eisteddvod, 
are unquestionable. But it is not difficult to prove that the ad*< 
vantages of this national assembly are even to be traced in other 

' respects, and to a still greater extent. 

ft must be sufficiently obvious to the most cursory observadon, 
Ihat the circumstances, connected with the history of the Cymry, 
are of a very peculiar description : the acknowledged uitiquity of 
their descent, and their secluded situation, for so many centuries, 
woaiong the mountains of Wales, are calculated to communicate to 
their general features a remarkable singularity. Accordingly, we 
find, that, in many instances, their national customs bear no 
resemblance wi^ those of the other inhabitants of this island, and 

s that they are not less distinguished, in this respect* than by the 
peculiarities of their ancient language. Among the customs of the 
Gymry most worthy of notice, whether with regard to its national 
character or the antiquity of its origin, the ELsteddvod^ or Bardic 
Congress, as we have already seen, holds the first place ; and, 
notwithstanding that it was formerly directed to the promotion of 
higher objects than those which are now contemplated, we must 
not forget, that the changes of times, with tibeir natural influence on 
the general frame of society, must necessarily have occasioned a 
material revolution in this respect.. 

'^ Tetnpora mutantur, nos et rautamur in illis.*' 

The Eisteddvod is no longer necessary for the promotion of the 
religious, moral, or political welfare of the community ; nor is it 
now in our power^ as in former times, to add any thing to those 
stores of Bardic memorials, which our fore&thers have preserved 
for us. ' 

.. Exclusive, then, of the cultivation of the national music and 
poetry, the legitimate objects of the modern Eisteddvod, considering 
.the idtered state of society, can only be the illustration of the 
language, and literature of Wales in all their interesting varieties, 
and the elucidation of the ancient history of the country, by a due 
attention to such literary relics of past ages, as have been saved 
from the desolating career of time. And who, that has any ac- 
quaintance with these subjects, does not at once perceive the wide; 
field of inquiry which they open ? 
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ii "With r^speet id tlielai^fivage oftheC]^ry,^hfttirther Ear^p^ki 
tongue can Tie with it in the remote, an tiqui^ of its origin, in its 
purely native and unmixed ehttracten in its immutebility, in its 
remarkable copiou^messy and in its aptitude for poetieal.^xpresi^on$ 
It is not^ indeed)' too mueh to say, that, in the singular ^combination 
ithldi it exhibits of all these qualities, it faasnev^rbeea excelled 
by any lang^uage, -ancient or mojdeni*. To preserve, to eullivate, 
and to illostrate such a language, is siiTelyian (4>fect to' which its 
natural guardians cannot too zealously devote themselves ; and, if 
the Ehtedd'ood tend^ as it undoubtedly does, to this pattiotic result, 
its utility, on this ground ulone, vromd be clear and indisputable* 
But the advantages of cultivating ihe Welsh tongue innst not be 
regarded as merely of a pihilological nature: it abonvMis in many pro- 
ductions, both in prose and verse, especially those of ancient 1ames» 
which are of a character peculiarly interesting, and that not merely 
for their literary merit, but ibr the light they tibr6w upon the 
manners, customs, and general history of our ancest6rs. The 
ancient Welsh poetry, in particular, and' of diis> more especially, 
the works of l£e sixth and twelfth centnries^ are, not only dis- 
tinguished by Hieir poetical merit, but tnay be esteemed us valuable 
historical memorials of ^e ages to which ^-they relate. In the 
earliest of these eras, indeed, the Welsh Bards are to be regarded 
as almost' the olily lights, from which the history of that period 
derives any illuminationf . If, then, the Ei$teddvod have the effect, 
as it appears naturally to have^ of extending our aequoitttance with 
these ancient remains, ^e policy of its re'-establishmeiit v^ill only 
be questioned by those, to whom the vestiges 6f pai^t ages, and 
of the events with which they were pregnant, are a niatter of no 
interest. 

The illustration of the ancient history of W&les is, therefore, as 
we have just seen, an object which the Eiateddvod seems peculiarly 
qualified to promote. A spirit of inquiry has thus been awakened, 
which has tended, in an essential manner, to elucidate the ancient 
remains of Welsh literature. For, certainly, at no period of an 
equal duration. have so many works of this nature emanated from 
the press as during the last four years; and there can be little 
doubt, that, as long as the present pa.triotic feeling continues to 
animate the country, a fresh impulse will still be gii^en to the 
exertions of those, -whose learning or talents may enable them to 
explore the treasures of past ages for the benefit of Ibe present. 

In whatever point of view, therefore, we contemplate the £)iV 
teddvody whether as commemorating the usages of our ancestors, 
as enriching modern times with the wealth of ai^quity, or as 
alluring the genius of the present day to rival the fame of the past, 
it is impossible not jto regard it as a great national benefit. Not 

. * The peculiar properties of the Welsh language, here alluded to, have beea 
fully discussed in the progress of this volume.-^See 'pp. 6 and 49, but, more 
Especially, an admirable paper on the subject, beginning at p. 216. 

t See p. 58, supra* - . , 
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only have we, through its operation, become more familiarly 
acquainted with the history of our ^country, and with our national 
literature in all its interesting diversities, but the latent spark of 
genius has been kindled into a new blaze, which promises to shed 
a deathless light on the land of the Cymry. And, notwithstanding 
that some apostates to their country's i^elCare have endeavoured to 
depreciate this truly national festival, it is consolatory to know, 
that their unpatriotic aim has experienced a signal defeat The 
spirit of the country seems to have gained new rorce from the op- 
position it has experienced ; and every day affords some additional 
earnest of k^ inci^e^se hereafter. AH that appe^s to be left to us, 
then, is to express a hope, that the events of the future may justify 
the promises of the present ; — that our native awen may for ever iBou- 
rish in all the luxuriance of her mountain pride ; and that our vene- 
rable tongue, which has survived the desolation of so many centuries, 
may experience that immortality, which, twelve hundred years ago, 
was predicted by the gifted muse of Taliesin«^ In a word, let us, 
with one voices exclaim of the EUteddvod — bsto perpetua ! 

J. H. Parry. 
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AN EXTENT 



OF THE 



COUNTY OF ANGLESEY, 



TAKEN BY JOHN J)E DELVES, 



A. D. 1352. 26 EDWARD III. 



• ./ I..,. ...1 '.^ ^l 



[The copy of theExtent, from which the following translation is made, 
forms part of the collection of manuscripts, recently purchased, by 
theCYMMRODORiON, from the representatives of the late Mr. Owen 
Jones, and of which a catalogue has been given in a preceding 
part of this volume. About the time when this Extent was made, 
as well as on many other occasions, similar surveys were taken of 
the other counties in North Wales, for the purpose of making the 
English government acquainted ivith the revenues of the country, 
as well as with the peculiar tenures and other usages that prevailed 
there. For this purpose. Commissions of Inquiry were esta- 
blished in every Commote in North Wales, with a view to the 
attainment of the necessary information. The inquisitions thus 
made were afterwards deposited, as national records, in the Royal 
Exchequer at Carnarvon, where they remained, for a considerable 
period, a prey to the ravages of time. And it is probable, that 
few or none of these curious documents would have descended to 
our times, if Sir William Gruffydd, of Penrhyn, ^who was Cham- 
berlain of North Wales in the reign of Elizabeth, had not, 
with a truly patriotic zeal, collected all such as he could rescue 
from the fate to which they had been abandoned, and caused them to 
be fairly transcribed. Two copies of this collection have been ever 
since preserved among the public records in London, und several 
transcripts of the whole or part, that have been made at different 
times, are in the possession of private individuals*. To this brief 
account it is only necessary to add, that we, are enabled to glean, 
from these Extents, many interesting particulars respecting the 

♦ There ia a fine copy of the Extent of North Wales, as well as of the 
Extent of Denbighshire separately, among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. The part of the former, relating to Anglesey, agrees with this copy, 
except occasionally in the orthography of the names.<-£D. Tr. 
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kncient laws und policy of Wales, relating to real property, which 
might otherwise have been for ever lost. This Extent is written in 
the law-latin of ttie age to which it refers. — Ed.Tr.] 

I. MALLDRAETH*. 

'An Extent of the said Commotef, taken at Rhosvair, in the pre- 
sence of John De Delves, as representative of Richard, Earl of 
Arundel, Chief Justice of North Wales, on Monday next after 
the Feast of St. James, in the twenty-sixth year of Edward the 
^Third, by the oath and examination of every tenant of the said 
commote, as well freeman as native, and examined by the oaths 
of twelve freemen of the same Commote, viz. 

f 

Grufiydd ab lorweth Voel. Llywelyn Moel. 

Llywelyn ab Davydd Vychan. Meredydd ab Llywelyn. 

Llywelyn ab*Davydd Gethin. Hywel Dew. 

leuan ab Hywel. Owain Goch. 

Einion Donnog. leuan Ddu ab Hwva. 

Hywel ab, Madog. Madog ab Rhys. 

1 — BODFORDD. 

This township is free and contains one plottghland| and a half, 

•and Llywelyn ab Davydd Vychan is sole heir thereof, and paya 

no yearly revenue to the Prince, save only suit to the. Commote 

and Hundred of the Prince, on which account he shall accompany 

* Anglesey was divided, at the time when this extent was taken, into three 
cantrevi or hundreds, viz. Aberfraw, Cemaes, and Rhosir, each of them con- 
taining two cymmydau or commotes. In Aberfraw were Malldraeth and Llivon ; 
in Cemaes, Twrcelyn and Tal-y-botion ; in Rhosir, MenaiandDindaethwy. The 
modem divisions are Aberfraw, Cemaes> Dindaethwy, Llivon, Menai, and 
Tal-y-bOlion, in which three of the ancient names are omitted. Maildraethmust 
have derived its name from the marshy or quaggy coast by which it is bordered, 
of which the Welsh words nudl Band traeth are literally descriptive. — £d. Tb. 

t A commote (ewmmwd or cymmwd) was the half of a hundred, and, accotd- 
ing to Wotton and others, derived its name from cyd and frod, signifying a com- 
munity. But this etymology is not very obvious, nor would it be easy to suggest a 
better. A modem Welsh scholar, however, to whose authority the highest 
respect is due, deilves the word from eym (cyv) and mnod, a ceiling, an arch, 
and used for a roof. From cwmnmd or eymanwd comes eynmydrnvg^ a neighbour, 
<^ one enjoying a community of abode with another. It taaj be of ase here, in 
order to render the sequel more intelligible, to state the territorial divisions an- 
ciently adopted in Wales, as they are to be collected from the laws of Hywel and 
other sources. Every hundred (eanirev) contained two commotes, every com- 
mote (ewmmwd) twelve manors and two townships, every manor (numawr) 
four townships, every township (trev) four tenements, every tenement (j^waef) 
four sharelands, every shareland (rlumdir) four messuages, every messuage 
(iyddyn) four acres, and every lawflil acre (ervf) one hundred and sixty square 
perches of twenty feet each. Thus a hundred ought legally to have comprised 
25,600 acres, and a commote 12,800. See ^< Leges WaUUkB" p. 157-8.--£d. Ta. 

t The original term is carucata ierrtBy which Spelman renders by the word 
above adopted. It implied, perhaps, as much land as would suffice for the 
work of one plough in a day, and, hence, may have been synonymous with the 
Welsh eru> or cywsr. For some remarks on the last mentioned word ae« 
p. 102 swpray in the notes.— Ed. Tr. 
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Abe Priaae i&hi&warSy^ at the expense of the Prinicey imht* does be 
owe the Prince any relief or marriage-fioe*, and he : haa a mill of 
his own called Meliff JBodfordd. 

2 — Hen Eglwts withithb Hamlet of Bodwineu. 

This town^p is free and is held- of St. Firancis.and fBacdlinus, 
and in it' are three hereditary domiciiesf; called the domicile of 
Ithon ab Idffwe^, the domicile of Trahaiam abjdgweii^ and the 
domicile of Gwelwen ab Jdgwen. 

The heirs of the domicile of Ithon ab ,Idgwen are Dayydd 
ab Madogand Methevill, dayghter of .Nest»wha owe no yearly 
rent for it to the Prince> except the suit to the Prince's Com- 
mote and Hundred, and except that the ^said Methevilly one of 
the heirs of the said domicile, owes a suit to Ihe Prince's Commote 
and Hkimlred, but they owe the Prince no reUef nor marriage-fine, 
nor are they to aeconipaAiy the Prince in his wars. .And all the 
heirs of this domicile owe a suit to the mill of Etindryval];, except 
the aforesaid Metbevill, who has a share in the mill of Cerygceinwen. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Trahaiarn ab Idgwen are 
Hywel Ddu and others his coheirs, and they owe no annual rent 
for it to the Prince, nor suit to the Commote or Hundred, nor 
relief, nor marriage^fine, nor shall they accompany tbe> King in his 
wars. But all the heirs of the domicile of the said Trahaiarn ab 
idgwen owe suit to the Prince's mill of DindryvaL 

And the heirs e( the said domicile of Gwelwen ab Idgwen are 
leuan and Hywel his brothers, and other coheirs, and they owe no 
yearly rent to the King; nor suit to the Commote or Himdred, nor 



* AnuAr, the anginal word, mfloiui the eomnuilatioii-fpe, aiMieiitly paid hj 
a ▼aaud to hus lord, on the marriage of his .daughter. For, ac<H>rding to the 
Welsh laws, it was a pecuUai right of theJEing,. and, under hioi, of the lords of 
the soil, to dispose of all his fmale subjects ^m marriage, w^h pn^rogatlTe 
was cidled i^^ifffc iMMtn, the king^s desert. Thia right Mems to baye been 
•founded upon the dbi^alrous priaoiple of the hii^' being the legal guardian of 
female chastity* :SiniilarnaagespreTatledJn other countries* XnS«otland the feu- 
dal claims of &e Sorereign eren extended to the rij^inity <^bia femi^ vassals ; 
and a pecuniary tribute, in commutation for this barbarous right, is yet in force 
and is called wtardtekt nm U e ntm. Vestiges of the- aacieni' Welsh custom may 
. now be liuaed in (the manonrof Dineroi and BnaUt, , w^ere art ^e M still pay- 
able to the lords by the tenants, on tfaemamageiof thcardaughtei9.*-r'£]>. T&, 

t The Weldi- word, used in the original, is^we^, iwhieh mfaas, literally, a 
bed. It was aacieatly^ however, of common use .in ^Uie more «(tmed or figura- 
tive sense of fiunily or heritage. It seems^ thiDiigfaout this extend to imply the 
hereditBffy abode of a family, in whiiA sease, 'tfa«i«fore, the word '^ domicile/' 
abore adopted, must be taken for the. purpose of this ttaaslatiQn. It ia some- 
what sing^ar-tliat the old Englicdi word fe«t Should bear so near a reseinblance 
to the French lU^ abed, imidying, as it does, a court of local jurisdiction 
anciently incident to every hundred. The vesemblaace may be merely acci- 
dental ; htA it Is worth noticing, and especialJ^ jas FngUsh. writers have not yet 
determined the etymology of the word &rt.>— £d. Tr. 

t This suit, known inoldlaw-wiitiags.as sevto ad MMJendtmim, waaan obliga- 
tion on the tenant or vassal to grind his com at a particular miUr and for which 
lie^paid a third part afrtaU. TUa exaction must have been severely felt, at a 
time when the other burdens of vassalage were iso heavy «««-£d. Tr. 
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teliei^ nor kiiKrfiage-fi|i&» 'eiaoBpX tbattbey.owe «ut to the Prince's 
miil of Dwdniryftl iiv lieu of «11 otfaejr senrices, 
'. And be it knpwn^ tkat all the heirs, of these thi^ee domiciles owe 
yearly suit at the twp great torns* of the Prince ; and in the afore- 
said hamlet there is : one plottghlandy and Tangwystyl, the only 
daughter of Madog ab Goronw, is die heiress thereof, and the 
quarterly rent tfiereof, on each of the four quarterly returns, yiz. 
on th& Feast of AUSaJbts, the Purification of the Virgin, St. Phi- 
lip 'and Janes, and St. Peter, is foar-pence. And the aforesaid 
heirs owe suit at the Comniote and Hundred, and relief, gobr and 
amohrf, ten shillings each, when they happen^ and they have a 
share in the mill of Trey Gwalchmai. 

3— LxYs Llebwigan with the Hamlet of Berwyn. 

This towtaship is free, 'and in it is one domicile, called die domi- 
cile of £inioii ao Gyralchmai, and the heirs thereof are leuan ab 
lorwerth, Meredydd ab Llywelvn, and others their coheinT, and 
their rent every quarter is six shillings and eight-pence half-penny, 
and the yearly sum, one pound six shiilings and ten-pence. And 
they owe suit to the Commote and Himdred of the Prince, and a 
relief, bodi ffohr and amokr^ of ten-pence, except the heir of Lly- 
welyn ab Ednywain, one of the heirs of the same.domicUe, who 
owed no relief nor amobr before the conquest, nor ever since. And 
all the heirs of the same domicile have a share in the mill of Melin 
Veehan and Melin Gery^oeiawen^aad there are in the same hamlet 
two oxgangsl of land, Ibe heirs of whichare Einion ab Gruffydd ab 
Hywel, Davydd ab Davydd, and others their coheirs, and the 
quarterly rent thereof is five shillings and three -pence tliree far- 
diings,- theaiinual>snm» .one/ponnd one shilling and three-pence; 
and they owe thence a suit to the Commote and Hundred§, and a re- 

* According to Magna Charta, the 'Shtriff's Tom, or, more properly, Trnm^ 
was to be held twice a year, after Easter and llictlaeliiiaa. It had its name 
from the tttin, or drooit, he made oa the occasion, and is.Ui«refore synonymoiis 
with the Welsh Cyleh,9iB used, in certain instances, in the Laws of Hywel. — £o. 
Tr. 

' f The meaning of omo^ has'be^n already etplaitted ; and, according to some, 
gobr was often synmiymDas. -See die CsmMm Regitter^ vol. i. p. 202, and 
Pimta AmtiMm, p. 131.' This, however, could not have been the case with refe- 
rence to the use of the word in this extent, as, in some instances, the fines 
payable for each differ in their amount. In Uie Welsh Laws gobr is of yarions 
kinds : among othets it is a fee payable toa judge by th* saceessfai party in a 
canse, a compensation due from a person on his tetam fnmk eslle to such as may 
have preserved his inheritance for him during Ids absence, and a reward to 
which a man was entitled upon the detection of a theft See ^^ Lege&^ WattietB,'^ 
pp.27, ISO, 150, and 3S0.— En^Ta. 

i In the original bmtaia iert^y which comprised as much land as an ox could 
plough; audit is, therefore,, rendered, by Spelman, oxgang oroxgate. It is 
estimated in the old English laws at fifteen acres. — En. Tr. 

§ A suit to the Opmmote and Hundred, in the original secta ad commotam et 
hundreduMy which occurs so frequently in this extent, implies the obligation that 
was imposed upon certain tenants of the crown to appear at tibe Commote and 
Hundred Courts. — En. Tr. 
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lief,' gohr and amotr, of ten shillitigs each. And it ig said tbat 
they have no mill in the said Commote, but in the Commote of 
Xlivon, whence it seems, as regards the Prince, that they owe 
suit at his mill of Dindryval in that Commote ; and there are in the 
aforesaid hamlet three oxgangs of land, as tiiey reckon, them, of 
escheat*, namely, Crach Saethau, which Ednywain ab Einion 
Llwyd now holds, ^nd pays for it a quarterly rent of four-pence 
farthing, contained in the said sum of nve shillings and three-pence 
three-farthings, and the yearly rent thereof, according to the last 
extent, at Easter and Michaelmas equally, limounts to two shil^ 
iings and eight-pence. . 

4— Llan Lledwigan. 

This township is free, and Hywel ab Madog ab liywelyn is sole 
heir thereof, and owes ho yearly rent for it except suit at the first 
'jCommote-courty held after Michaelmas in each year, but neither 
to the other Commote or Hundred courts does he owe relief, or the 
fine of amobr. And they say, that they have no mill df their own 
at present in this Commote, but that it has fallen down and lies 
useless. It was called Melin CaregUwyd ; and it is said, that he 
and all his tenants do suit at the two great torns of the Prince in- 
stead of all other services. 

. 5— Trevdraeth Gwastrodion. 

In this township are six free domiciles, viz. the domicile of 
Cynrig ab Tegonwy, the domicile of Hywel ab Tudyr, the domi- 
cile of Meilyrion ab Gwalchmai, the domicile of Einion Vras, the 
domicile of Einion ab Isaac, and the domicile of Gwalcheithion* 

And Liywelyn Moel is heir of the said domicile of Cynrig 
ab Tegonwy, the quarterly rent of which is three shillings and a 
halfpenny, and the yearly sum, twelve shillings and two-pence ; 
and he owes no suit to the Prince s mill, because he owns a part 
of Melin Vechan ha the same Commote. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Hywel ab Tudjrr are 
Einion Donnog, Madog ab Rhys and others ; and their quarterly 
rent is, seven shillings and five-pence farthing, and the yearly sum, 
one pound, nine shillings and nine^pence ; and they owe suit 
to the Prince's mill of pindryval, but shall grind their wheat, rye, 
and malt, and all other grain to the thirtieth part, and, when the said 
mill is not at work, they are at liberty to grind where they choose. 
And they make part of the court of &e Prince at Aberfrawf, with 

* In Magna Charta, c. 31» escheat implies any land that casually falls 
to the lord, within his manor, by way of forfeitare, or upon the death of 
the tenant leaving no heir general or special. Escheats were anciently of two 
sorts, regal and feodal ; the first belonging to the crown by yirtue of its pre- 
rogatire, the second to the lord in right of his seigniory. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that the English laws had, at this period, been introduced into Wales. — 
Ed.Tr. 

t The attendance at tiie Prince's court, was one of the feudal services an- 
ciently common in most countries. Aberfraw was the seat of the Welsh Princes 
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others in this Commote. <And there is, in the same domicile of 
Hywel ab Tudyr, a moiety of one oxgang of land of escheat/ 
"which belonged to one leuan Fwlbert, and' now lies on the 
Plrince's hands, and was accustomed to return a farthing quarterly, 
yearly one-penny, and, according to the last extent, was accus- 
tomed to pay eight-pence yearly* 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Meilyrion ab Gwalchmai, 
are Madog Chwith and leuan ab Einion ab Hywel, and they pay 
for it, and for the land which they hold, in like manner, at Trev 
Gwalchmai, the quarterly rent of five shillings and eleven-pence 
half-penny; annually, one pound three shillings and ten -pence. 
They owe no suit for it to the Prince's mill, because they have a 
share in the mill of Trev Gwalchmai, but they make part of the 
court of the Prince at Aberfraw. 

The heir of the said domicile of Einion Vras is Morgan ab 
Rhiryd, and his quarterly rent is one shMling and two-pence, an- 
nually four shillings and eight-pence, and he owes suit at the 
Prince's mill of Dindry val, and is to grind as the said heirs of the 
domicile of Hywel ab Tudyr, and make part of the Prince's court 
as aforesaid. 

The sole heir of the aforesaid domicile of Einion ab Isaac is 
leuan ab Einion, and the quarterly rent thereof is one shilling and 
sixpence, annually six shillings : he owes no suit at the Prince's 
mill, because he holds a share in the mill of Trev Gwalchmai, 
but he forms part of the Prince's court. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Gwalcheithion* are Madog 
ab lolyn and Davydd ab Cynrig, and the quarterly rent thereof is 
four shillings and three-pence farthing, annually seventeen 
shillings and one penny. They owe suit for it at the Prince's 
mill of Dindryval. And all the heirs of the aforesaid six domiciles 
owe suit at the Commote and Hundred courts as well as ten 
shillings, the fines of gobr and amobf, when they become payable. 

And there is in the same township one native domicilef, which is 
called the domicile of Bleddyn Goeg; and the heirs thereof are 
Deithyn son of Tudyr ab Madog and Ithel Vychan, and their rent 
is quarterly three shillings and four-pence halfpenny, yearly thirteen 
shillings and sixpence. And they owe suit at the Prince's mill of 
Dindryval, and relief, and amobr when payable, to the amount of 
six Shillings and eight-pence. And they shall pay thence a part of 
their store|, and are to provide for the carriage of the Lord Prince 

from the time of Roderic the Great, in 843, to the death of the last Llywelya 
in 1262. Some scanty remains of the royal palace are still to be traced*— -Ed. Tr. 

* Owalcheithion was probably the name of a place, not of an indiridual. It 
implies, literally, hawkeries, or mews. — £9. Ta. 

t Terra natwa implied native or bond land ; but there was a distinction in the 
degree of vassalage, to which the tenants-were subject, some of whom were 
nativi liberie free natives, a better sort of vassals, and others, pwri aoltoi, mere 
natives, or perfect slaves.-*£D. Tr. 

t The original word is staurtan^ which was employed to denote any standing 
store or provision, whether of cattie or com, which was continually replenished, 
and, consequently, npt much exposed to the chance of diminution. Certain 
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and) pay cylchstahny cylch.rhaghn^ eylch hdmg^MUmy and c^eh 
dorgon*, . and shall form part of wbaterer house .^e ¥An§ pleases in 
the manor of Aberfraw. 

6 — TREyi\RA£TH DiSTJSINIAID WITH. THE TqWNSHIP OF 

Bryndbwin. 

In this township there are two domiciles of free land, called the 
domicile of the, grandchildren of £inion ab Gwalchmai, and the 
domicile of Tudyr ab Idgwen and Gothlon ab Idgwen. 

The heirs of the said domicile of the gifandchildren of Einion ab 
Gwalchmai are Llywelyn ab . Davydd Vyjchan,. Uywelyn ab 
Davy^d Gethin, and others^ their coheirs ; and (iiey pay no anniud 
rent for it to the Prince, only suit to the Coiomote and Hi^ndrec!* 
and, no relief, nor amobr, nor sujt to the Prince's mill, because, they 
have a mill of their own^ called Melin Gwnnan, and. except tfafit 
they owe suit to the Prince's two grand loms yearly.. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Tudyi* ab Idgi/f^ea, find 
Gothlon ab Idgwen , are Eden Goch, and Davydd ab Iorwe|tb,.aiid 
others, their co-heirs ; and their quarterly rent is one pound tWQ 
shillings and nine-pence halfpenny, yearly four pounds eleven 
shillings and two-pence. They owe suit at the Comipote and 
^Hundred ; and, for every relief, they pay twenty pence, for gobr, 
when it occurs, ten shillings, and for every, ofnobr twenty, penocu 
And all the heirs of this domicile, except £den Goch, do work a|t 
the Prince's palace, at Aberfraw ; and also all the heirs of this 
domicile, with the exception of Eden Goch and Eden ab M eirig, 
pay cylch stalon; and they have a third part of Melin Gwnnau, on 
which account they owe no suit at the Prince's mill. And in the said 
domicile there is one oxgang of escheat land, which belongfed to 
lorwerth ab M eirig, and which Eden ab Meirig now holds and 
pays for it every quarter two-pence farthing, being nine-pen^e 
' yearly;, and, according to the last extent, at Easter and Michael- 
vassals, it would seem from the text, were obliged to supply the Khi^, or his 
officers, when on their journey, out of this store. — £ik Tr. 

* There- may be some difficulty in ascertaining the proper meaning of these 
terms ; but it is certain- from Ihe context^ that they hare reflbrence to the 
aenrioes which tiie tenants or tassals of the crown were obliged toi^ei^rai 
towards the King, and his attendants or officers, when travelling throag|i-the 
country. • Cykh, which is, literally, a circle, implies* in this place, the service 
alluded to, because it was generally fo be performed annually dr at a fixed 
period. Cylch stolon (more properly, perhaps, ystaUopt) has been supposed to 
mean the duty of pAwrjiding for the King's horses; cylch rhagion^or^ more aocu- 
ratfely, rAc^laiiioii, thatof JButertaminghis, stewards or^seiieschala; and eylck^hog^ 
yddion, is obviously that of providing for the rqyal felaooevs, whio, accordhig to 
the laws of Hywel, were entitled to receive entertainment once a year from tine 
tenants m viUenage* (See *' Leges WoUioaf** p. 24, where tiw reiry: word eylch is 
used on ^e o^caaiom) . Cyiehdorgmt^ amisdi^e, we may presume^ Uxt^lchdf^vrgumj 
may haye4q[>|died to^tfae diversion of otter^iittBliiig, formerly conanon in Waletw 
In the times to which this extent relates, the necessity of aach senrices as thos^ 
above noticed, from the want of that -aocommodation for IraveiUng which has 
3inoe^ become general, mnat be sufficicmdy obvions; F^r- seTeral valuable re* 
jnarka. on the natavexrf these <;yicAa» see ^^^ilifMia AnUiqw^'' p, IftOirr^ED. Tvk - 
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infti, by equal portiefkSf tbree^Bce. AnA In the same dionieite 
are t^o oxgamgd of e$t^ieat4aiia, now ift the tenure of liywelyD'ab 
BeiVydd 6etfain> and- the qiiarterly rtot thereof is five-peBce half- 
penny; The eaid land was the land of Davydd Yo^l, [and- ^ 
y^^arly rent,- according to the last extent, \9 fbar-lpeBoe, equally at 
Easter and Michs^mas. And in the same township of Trev Dis^ 
teiniaid are two plongh^ands of native land; which- was- free laad^ 
and was accustomed to pay nineteen shillings' and a half-penny 
every quarter. It now lies b, frith*, in the hands of the Prinqe, 
except a certdn parcel' of land, which Davydd ab Goronw Ddu 
holds, Ihe quarterly rent of which is five shillings and' five-pence. 
And they owe a suit from hence to ite FrtUoe's mill of Melin 
Gwnnau, and pay part of their store (statarum), and no morew - 

In the said township of Bryndewin are also two oxgangs of 
escheat-land, which belonged' to Davydd ab Goronw of Bryndewin, 
and IS now in the tenure of Grufiydd ab lorwer^ Voel, who pays 
for it yearly^ at Easter and. Miohaelnuuii six shillings and six-^ 
pence. 

7 — Eglwysael, or Llangadwala^r. 

Tip township is free, and is held of St. Cadwaladrf, and it 
contains two domiciles, called the domicile of Ithel ab Tanhaiarn 
and the domicile of Sanfraid ab Tanhaiarn. 

' The heirs of the said domicile of Ithel ab Tanhaiarn are leuan ab 
• Bleddyn and Davydd ab Madog; they owe no yearly rent to the 
Prince, nor suit to the Commote and Hundred, nor do they pay 
relief! nor atnobr. And it is said they have free mills in their own 
houses, but that they are bound to appear at the two great torus of 
Uie Prince annually, as well as at all other services. 

And tiiie heirs of the before-mentioned domicile of Sanfraid are 
Gri^ydd Chwith,. leuan ab Hwva, and others^ and they owe 
no rent to the Prince, nor any thing else, in the same manner, as 

* This word implies a forest or wood4and, also a tract of land enclosed from 
the mountain. It is not easy to say, in what particular sense it is here used, — 
Ed. Tr. 

t Cad^valadr was the last king of the Britons* He aMicafted tba thnoM-in 
§86, and ivent to Rome, where he died ii^703k He is said to have founded 
the church at Llangadwaladr ; and over the south door, on a large flat stone, is 
the following inscription,—" Catamanus Rex sapientissimtis optimatissimus 
omnium regnum,'' which has been thought to apply to Cadvan^ grandihthef of 
Cadwaladr, who may have been bumd here. TheiiiiciKption.beai8 intemsl 
eyidence, from the form of the letters, of being of great antiquity. See a copy 
of it in «< ilfMia iiiitifw^" p. 160:^£D.Ta.. 

t Relief, whidi oecars' so frequantly in this extent* had. yarious meaniagp 
in the oldi English lawsi. But it generally implied a svinof moaey paid by tl^ 
vassal- to bis lord, when ei^iing on his hind ; and, befoie^ie general intr^ 
dttction of money, reliefs 'were paid, in horses^ arms, and other /commodities^ 
laterally tlie word meanta relief in raoetrevy of the land fr<un the. possession of 
the l<»d ; for^ aoeoiidiiig to the oldfeudal tenures, the feudatory held his land 
only for Ufe, and upon his death, it selapsed to the loid, on which account it 
was caUed/«iMiiim ctdiMm^ and henee the expcesAion of relevate hereditatsm 
«adu4Mm», to which the W4wd under considenitien h«irr«teianoe.«.-T£o. Ta. 
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Ibe YmH of the sKid dc^^i^e P^ lUi^labTaBhaliwm. .. Tbe. aforesaid 
domicile of Sanfraid cootaios also two oxgang^^ of escheat laad^ 
which belonged to leuan ab Philip ab Davydd, and is now 
holden by the township in common, which pays for it, beyond the 
eiKtent, the a^Biial rent of four shillings, oq the festival^ of Easter 
add Michaelmas. The same domicile contains also one, oxgang of 
escheat-land, . which belonged to Einion ab Davydd iptb leuan, 
and is now holden by the township, which pays for it two shillinga 
at the aforesaid festivals. This domicile likewise contains the 
moiety pf one oxgang of escheat-land, which was the property of 
Einion ab Grufiydd ab Cynrig^ but which is now in the holding of 
the same township, at the yearly rent of twelve shillings, payfible 
on the said two festivals. 

8- Trbv Cornor, or BODEON. 

In the hamlet of Trev Cornor, called at present Bodeon, there 
is one domicile, called the domicile of Oytiwys, the hi^irs of which 
are Hywel ab Gruffydd, Davydd al) leuan ab Cedivor, and 
others, their co-heirs, who pay, every quarter, five shillings and 
eight-pence, annually twenty-two shillings and four-pence. And 
they owe suit to the Commote and Hundred, and relief, gobr and 
amobr, of ten shillings, whenever it becomes due. They also 
owe suit at the Prince's mill of Melin y Traeth, and shall grind ^ 
there their wheat, malt, and all other graiq, to the thirtieth part, 
and they form part of the Prince's court at Aberfraw. 

9 — DiNDRYVAL, WITH THE HaMLETS OF CeRYGHAVELL, GrO- 

GOR, Dyrydwy and Trev Gwalchmai. 

In the township of Dindryval there is one free gavel*, called 
the gavel of Edin ab Cynrig, and the heirs of it are William ab 
Tegwyn, and William ab Davydd ab Robert' and others, their 
co-heirs, and they pay, every quarter, ten shillings and one penny, 
annually forty shillings and fbur-pence. They also owe suit to 
the Commote and Hundred, and relief, both gobr and amobr, of 
ten shillings every quarter, as often as it becomes due. ' And tbey 
owe besides a suit to the King's nodll of Dindryval, but nothing more. 

And there are, in the same township of Dindryval, two oxgangs 
of escheat-land, which belonged to Madog ab Robert, who paid 
for it every year by equal portions, at Easter and Michaelmas, ac- 
cording to the last extent, eight-pence. 

• • ' . 

* The Welsh gavael, as has been noticed in the commencement of this article, 
means literally a tenement ; and there can be little doubt that the English gavel 
is derived from it, notwithstanding the different etymologies which English 
writers hare given of the word. The custom of gandkmd, then, so well known 
in Rent, may, at last, hare been of British origin ; and what seems to confinn 
the conjecture is, tiiat the partition of property, which itjimplies, was formerly 
common in Wales. It was npon this principle that Rhodri the Great divided 
his dominions amongst his three sons, Mervyn, Cadell, and Anarawd ; and th« 
practice is known to have been the source of frequent feuds and contentions. 
It is more than probable, then, that the Kentish custom is the mere relic o£ 
what was once prevalent throughout the kingdom. — Ed. Tk. 
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There are also ia the fane township of Dindryval dye domic^es of 
oatire land, viz. the domicile of Cynrig ab Daram, the domicile of 
Ithel ab Duram, the domicile of Pyll ab Duram, and the domicile 
of Gwyn ab William* 

The heirs of the domicile of Cynrig ab Duram are Goronw ab 
Tegwared ab loekyn, Bleddyn ab .Adda» aad olherfii their coheirs, 
' and their quarterly rent is three shillings and four-pence« 

Aad the heir of the said domicile of Ithel ab Duram is Tegwared 
ab Binion, and his quarterly rent is twenty -three pence halfpenny. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of Cynrig ab Duram is 
leuan ab Davydd, who pays quarterly and annually for the same, 
by the hands of the community* of the same township, who hold 
the aforesaid domicile, because, in the hands of the lord, it be- 
comes n frith: his quarterly rent is two shillings and sixpence. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Pyll ab Duram are 
Ooronw ab Tegwared, Bleddyn ab Adda, and others their coheirs, 
and their quarterly rent is two shillings and sixpence. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Owyn ab William are 
leuan ab Davydd, Philip ab Bleddyn, and others their coheirs, 
who pay, every quarter, seven shillings and seven-pence farthing. 

All the five domiciles above-mentioned owe suit at the Prince's 
mill at Dindryval, and are bound to keep in repair the ditch of the' 
said milL They are also to carry the timberf for the said mill, 
within the county of Anglesey, at their own expense, and are to 
make the roof and a part of the wall. They also pay stauram to 
the prince in the flame manner as the other villains of this com- 
mote ; and they pay each cylch, and relief, both gobr and amohr^ 
of six shillings and eight-pence whenever it shall become due. 

10— Hamlet of Cerygcavell. 

This hamlet conlicins one free domicile, called the domicile of 
Gwasteynell ab Goronw, and the heirs of it are Hywel ab Davydd 
and Davydd ab Cynrigt and they pay for it, each quarter, 
three shillings and sixpence. They owe suit at the mill of Din- 
dryval, as well as at the county and hundred courts^, and pay, for 
gohr and amohr^ ten shillings each, whenever they become due. 
•There are also in this hamlet three oxgangs of escheat land, 

* The original word is eommunkas, which implied perhaps the freeholders 
and tenants in capite* At least such was the acceptation of the word as an- 
ciently used in the English laws, wherein it was idso sometimes extended to. 
knights and barons, under the name of cammunitas regni, — £d. Tr. 

t In the original mahere, supposed by Rowland, in his MonaAntiqwiy to 
mean large stones. The word, however, is more probably an abbreviation of 
the old law term nuifr^mticm, detived from the Norman French mereme, which 
signified timber. The word, as here used, properly implies any sort of wood 
fit for building and may be considered as synonymous with inatmn.— Ed. Tr. 

X A slight inadvertency has been committed, in the preceding part of this 
translation, in adopting '< commote and hundred," instead of ** county and 
hundred courts''^ which is the true reading. The mistake arose from the same 
abbreviation being used to express commote and county. ~Ed. Tr. 

2 N 
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wludi belonged to EAhoq Purs, and now- He«iD tlK hands of the 
lord, and was aceuslohied to yield every quarter a rea^ of eer^ii^ 
pel3ice halfpenny, inolodediit the albreiaid three shiilraga. and svs^ 

E^nce. And the annual rent, beyond the extent^ is uxpeneev payable 
alf-yeariy, iv^ equal psoportions, at Easter and MiobaehsaA. 
. Th^e is also in this haialel c»»e oxgang of esebeat»laidy which 
belonged to iiywarch afo Goronw, and now Ues in the lordfs hands^ 
and was acctntomed to yield etery quarter fouv^-peiiee, ineiuded 
within the aforesaid three sbiUhigs and si«pe»ee; and the annaal 
rent, beyond the extent, was one penny payable, in equal pvopor- 
tions, at Easter and Miefaaehnas. 

ll-— HamIet of Gordgor. 

, There are in .this hamlet two free guvels^ viz. the gavel of Gwen- 
liian, dfiughter of Eden, an4 the ^f^va/ of Tef^wared* ab Ma^Pftt^ 

The heirs of the said gavel of Gwenlliaa, daughter of EdeSi acfi 
Gruffydd ab l^adog ab leuau, Gwyn ab Madog ab leuap^ and 
others their coheirs. And they pay no annual rent for it except suit 
at the county and hundjifed courts^ aQ4 .^^P^pt that they are to ac^ 
compaay the Lord Prince in his wars for forty days at their own 
expense, and afterwards at the expense of the Princef, in lieu of all 
other services^ And they say.* that they have a mill of tbeir own 
out of this ;Commote» at which they may grind ; but, upon being 
asked, whether they have any miU, or a. sham in any, within the 
commote, they reply no, but say, that they are at liberty to grind 
wherever they please. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid gavel of Tegwared ab Madog are 
Tudyr ab Einion Llwyd, and Erdylad, daughter of Tegwared, who 
pay a quarterly rent of three shillings and sixpence. They owe also 
suit at the county and hundred courts, and relief, both gobr and 
amobr, often j^lUtigg whenever they become da%; and they likewise 
owe suit at. the Prince's mill; of Dindryval, and form p^^rt pf. hist 
court of Aberfraw, ^d th^ pay, besidesy cir/^^^^ojpn, butnqthiiig; 
more. 

12 — HAHiiRT OF DxRomnoii^. . 

There is in this hamlet one ploughland, of i^hich Gwenvill, 
daughter of Tudyr, Gruffydd ab leuan Gwyddel];, and others are 

* It is difficult to say, whether this is the name implied by the contractioa 
Teg, and sometimes Teg^c, which occurs in the Extent, as several old Welsh 
names began with these letters, such as Tegai, Tegvan, Tegwy, Tegonwy, 
&c. — However, the matter is of no great importance* — Ed*Tr. 

t The duty imposed ofi some tenants to accompany their lord to the wars,, 
some for a.Umited time and to a specific place,* others indefinitely and uncondi- 
tionally^ was a species of knight-service. It was known in Wales by the name of 
.Gwaith MUwyr.'^'ED. Tr. 

t Gwyddel me9-na an Irishman, and it is probable the person above named, 
was of Irish extraction. The communication between Ireland- ahd" Anglesey 
was anciently very frequent ; and it may be presumed, thftt many natives of the 
former country settled in the island.— £d. Tr. 
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Iwlrb, and ihoir ^lt«rrly refti is 47«ro sbilfing» add tM-fdoce. 
H^yowetilm^pont titi^^ cdnnty and hundred cottrto^aad relief, gobr 
MA&m^h*^ ttfA Mlhtif^ whenever tbey become doSi Tfaej hav^ 
Ih^ir trmnMl, ei^lted Meliti Dytddvlrydd, except ^ twelfth part of 
eaeh qnaMer^ hehig'the f^tt t>f Hie said mill whiob belongs to the 
'P^ttte #n* aeo^^f o# the forftsitnre of Tegwared Rwtfa, and 
irh^hWilKatff'Gfiiffydd atfd others, his oblfaiiv, no(^ And 

1lieamitial#enf1^6Veof, at the albresaid t^pro feslliTttls, isfour^enoe. 

13 — Hamlet of Trev Givalch'mai. 

Theve > are in tUs.bamlel three domiciles^ called the domicile of 
Meilyrion ab Gwalchmai, the domicile of Davydd ab Gwalchmaiy 
ahd the dfUtaiotle of Blidyc ab G^raldhiftai. 

The htQitfs of the Nud domldle of Meilyrion ab Gwakshmai are 
Madog Ghwith, leuan ab Einioa ab Hywel, and others, and they 
pay »o rent for it heroi beeaaae they pay what is necessary in the 
towaahip of TfeydraelJi Gwtetrodion above notioed*. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile o Davydd ab Gwalchmai 
are IfbBfSk ab Hywel and others, and their qaarterly rent is >ei^t- 
pence. 

And the Iwirs of the aforesiud doaHcile Of Elidyr ab Gwalchmai, 
are Emion ab Elidyr, Rhys ab Tegwyn^ and otherii, who pay 
qttarteily, on eaeh ct the four feativals above mentioned, twenty- 
three pence and a 'farthing, annttaUy s^ea shillingB and nine- 
pence. 

. All the heirs of these three domiciles 9W.e sait at the county and 
hundred courts, and relief, gcin* 9nA amotr, of 'teaBhilliagii each, 
wihenev«r it becohies due. And they have a share in the mill of 
Tfev Gwaldunai* 

There is also in this hamlet a a^iety of one g^fel, dalled the. 
gntfhi of Ll5rwelyn ^km»^ and the heir oif it is Lleucu Goch, and 
the a&Bual raujt thrae. shilling and jeigbt^p^ce. Suit is due from: 
hence to the coonty and hnitdmd ^eaultta^. and relief^ yg^ir and 0mc^\ 
whenever it beoowes payable, ten shillings each* Thi^re belongs 
to it a share>in the mill of Tjtev Gwak^mai. 

There is 'm thia haialet one otgaug Of eeofaeat-laad, which be- 
longed to Hywel Ddu ab Goronw.ab -Biition, and now liep in thei 
htnd^ of the lordas a^rKAu It was a^eeustoliiied to yield annually 
a* rent of six diiUivgs and ei^t^pMiee,' and ailaO, beyond th0 ex1i»nt« 
ten shillings atanaUy h^ equal paym^ts at Salter and Michaelmaa. 

14— Trev Aberfraw.. 

There are in this township four free domiciles, called the domi- 
cile of Porthorion, the domicile of Simimt, tfa^ doinicile bf Bod- 
Vtirrig, and the doraidileof Cronwas Padrig. 

* See P*t4t^, 9»V^^ 

2 N 2 
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Tlie hetrs bf the said domicile of Portkoricvi ai^e Hjrwel T^w 
and Phylip ab Meilyr, who pay for it, every quarter, five sbillings 
and three^pence. They do siiit for it also at the coanty and hun- 
dred courts, and 'pay relief, gobr and anU^br, ten shillings each, a» 
often as it becomes due. They owe suit too^at the Prinoe's mill 
of Aberfraw, and grind there tJieir wheat and msUt» and all o^er 
grain to the thirtieth part They shall ako make and repair one 
portion of the wall of the lord's n^nor-house there, on. one side 
of the gate of the same manor-house, and one other portion of 
the aforesaid wall on the other side of the said gate. And, if the 
Lord Prince should be within, they shall receive from him meat 
and drink for nine men employed in making the before mentioned 
wall. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Simwnt are Davydd aV 
Adda, Lleucu, daughter of Hwva Ddu, and others, and their rent 
is, quarterly, nine-pence. They owe also suit at the county and 
hundred courts, and relief, g^o^ and anu^^, often shillings, whesever 
it becomes due, as well as suit to the Prince's mill at Aber« 
fraw. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Bodveirig are Eitiion 
Llwyd ab Morwydd and others, and they pay, every quarter, four 
shillings and five-pence three farthings, which is, annually, twenty 
two shillings and eleven-pence. They owe for it suit at the county 
and hundred courts, and relief, gobr and amobr, ten shillings each,^ 
as often as it becomes due, and suit at the aforesaid mill. And 
they pay every ctflch, except the cylch hehogyddicn. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Cron'was Padrig are 
Teuah Goch, leuau ab Davydd ab Tockyn and others, and their' 
annual rent, payable every quarter, is thirteen shillings and six- 
pence. And they have the same usages and customs as the befbre-^ 
. mentioned domicile of Bodveirig. 

There is also in this township one free gavel, called the gavel of 
Saydyr ; and the heirs of it are leuan ab Matthew, Davydd y Penn 
and others, who pay for it three shillings and eight-pence, an* 
nually, by four quarterly payments. And they owe for it suit at 
the county and hundred courts, and relief, gobr and avMhr, of tear 
shillings, w'hen it becomes due. They owe also suit at the Prince's 
mill at Aberfraw and nothing more. 

And there are in the same township four oxgangs of escheat-' 
land of land, Which belonged to William ab Damgell^ and paid a 
rent, every year, of twelve shillings at Easter and Michaelmas- 
beyond the extent. 

Hamlet of Trev Bervedd. 

This township also contains a hamlet^ called Trev Bervedd, 
which is of the same nature as Trevgewy*, and the heirs of it are 

* The name of a hamlet in the Commote of Menai. 
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leuaD ab Elidyr, Goronw Ddu ab leUan and others, who pay for 
it, annually, by quarterly payments, three shillings ana iiine- 
pence. . And they do suit u>r it at the Prince's mill at Aberfraw, 
and are baiuid to carry the timber and grinding stones for the said 
mill, and to make a water-course and a roof for the said mill. And 
tiiey pay staurum in part, and are to carry for the Prince, with 
man and horse, at the rate of two-pence per diem. They also pay 
relief and am^lfr, fire shillings each, whenever it becomes due, 
«nd every eyich, except cifich hebagyddion^ 

Hamlet of Cevn Trefraw. 

' In the same township is also another hamlet, called Cevn Tre- 
iraw, and it is of the same nature as Trevgewy. The heirs and 
tenants of it are Madog ab Madog, Einion ab lenan and others, 
who pay for it a yearly rent of thirteen shillings and eight-pence, 
by equal payments on each of the four quarter days. And they 
do all other duties and customs in the same manner as the before- 
mentioned hamlet of Trev Benredd. 

Hamlet of Trev CastelL 

' This township contains also another hamlet, called Trev Castell, 
of land held under the lord, and the tenants of it are Adda ab 
'Davydd ab Madog, Davydd ab. Goronw Ddu, and others, and 
they pay for it yearly three pounds, by equal payments on each of 
the said quarters. They owe suit to the Prince's mill called Mel- 
in y Bont, and relief, gobr and amobr^ of six shillings, as it becomes 
due, and no more. 

Hamlet of DinUwydan, 

' This township also contains one other hamlet, called DinUwydr 
an, of the lord's native land, and the heirs of it are leuan ab 
Madog, Goronw ab Davydd, and others, and they pay for it, every 
quarter, ten shillings and one penny; and Jthey do all other duties 
and customs as the before-meutioned tenants of the hamlet of 
Trev Benredd, both themselves and all the villains of the Lord 
Prince of Aberfraw.- They pay, every year, two-pence for the 
use of the house on the lord's manor before-mentioned. 

Hamlet of TVeV'Vry, 

' There is- in the same township another hamlet, called Trev- vry, 
and the heirs of it are Davydd ab lorwerth, and lorwerth ab 
Einion. And they pay for it every quarter, on the four quarters 
above mentioned, three shillings and ten-pence half-penny. They 
owe also suit to the Prince's mill at Aberfraw, and all other duties 
as the aforesaid hamlet of DinUwydan. 
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Hamlet of Maendrev. 

This township oontaiiis aaother hatdlet, called MiieiidreVy whie^ 
is of sUch a nature that, althoofli th^e should be odly €«e sufident 
tenant in the same towodhi^, he is to be ehor^^ witb the \Khote 
rent. And the heirs and tfitattote <tf it are AfPfU ab \P^frfM» 
Bieddyn $b Einion andt other i, and tbey {lay &r ^it, . «v»ri <|iia«ler, 
<for^^Te< sbtfliiigs, auttualily nine^ popaasi. Itiey. ^we^suit^ alt the 
lord's mills of Melin y Soiat'a^ 'oaetby.aa^ «taU oacty 4iife tiii»- 
ber and grinding stones for the aforesaid mill within the eounty of 
Anglesey, at their owi^ ei^pens^, and shall wake the water-^eourse 
and roof of the aforesaid knill,' and shall pay relief and amobr^ two 
shillings, if thittt should he mfficniwt atid not ofthers^iae. Icbiay dso 
-pay eyidk rha^lom apd <pioi;4deifa€ liard's canwlge and ^mmum ii 
rpaarty but Bol&ag more. 
.'» • 

HamUt ef Gerddi. 

■ ■ • 

There is also in this township a h^injiet^ .called Ger^^i, an^ M^<^^ 
are in the same hamlet fourteen gardens of native land, of which 
Madog ab leuan Vychan holds two, and pays for the same, 
every quarter, on each of the above mentioned days, twenty-one 
peiice, annaally sev^ daillings. And of which Uadog ah j^aion 
tiolds one, and patys f or j^ every <)uart^, eight^pence ikiilhiiig* aUr 
wially two sflnlliogs and nioe^ehce. And of ytbitb J>atydd ab 
•Makiyn holdii one, a^id pays for it an anaual rent of four ^ilUngt 
^nd' ten-ipenoe* And or whijch leuan I>du Bach boids ppet and '% 
4iaif, and [oys for. it every y^ar £ve .skUlingp paid ioiur-pejiee* A^d 
of which one garden, called Gardd Wybell, remanis ^fritk iqjthp 
hands of the lord, and was accustomed to pay an annual rent of 
six shillings and five-penpe. And another of which gardens, cal- 
led Gardd Madog ab leuan Ddu, is now a frith in the hands of 
the lord, and wa^ aeeustQmed to pay a yearjfy rtot of fow shillings 
and ttro-p«nc6. And of ^b&^ ^ certain other gwrden, called 
t&ardd TegaiGooh, iasaw n^frUk in 0e lord's bands^ aftd was ae- 
^customed to yteldAn ««QH«i rent of four shillings ai»d two-petoei. 
An<I of v^hiA a oeitaia other gatd«n« called Gcabid Iocir«^ Odu 
ab-Madbg is now ^ frith it) th^banda ol tibe loi^d, apd was accitSh 
tomedto yield every yeitr, by q^iarterty paymeols* ft rent of 
eighteen shiBinga and £ourr{>f4uce» Attd ao<Hher garden called 
Gardd Bellach lies a frith, and was accustomed to yield every 
year, by quarterly payments^ a rent of tbree shillings and eight- 
pence. And another garden, called Gardd Goronw ab Goronw 
and Gledwyn, id also a frith and was accustomed to yield, \>y 
€]|uarteTly payments, an annual rei^t of one shnHiiig and four'* 
pence. 

All the tenants of these fourteen gardens ow« suit at ^e lord's 
mill of Aber^raw, and pay a proportion of staurum, and provide 
carriages for the lord. 



Th^mh aliK> » this btmlM ope oilier gahlen etAML GirM Pal- 
mer, and it is a frith in the lord's possession. It was acGus- 
tpmed to yHld'aa atnoiial vent of five shillings by quarteriy pay- 
ments ; and is liable to the same duties as the other gardens before 
Itteiltioned. 

15 — Rhosmor with the Hamlet of Trev Iddon. 

This township is of Che nature of a domicile township*, and 
there is in it one domicile, called the domicile of Llywarch ab 
larnan, the heirs and tenants of which are Madog ab Davydd, 
lorwerth ab Davydd, and others, and they pay, by quarterly 
payments, a yearly rent of six pounds, five shtllings and nine- 
pence, and, for the whole of the land of the same township that 
belonged to Llywarch ab leuan Ddu^ the yearly rent of two shil- 
lings and sixpence by the same quarterly payments. And thev 
also fsf, every year, for the whole of this township, in lieu of all 
services, at Easter and Michaelmas, the sum ot twelve-pence^ 
which is charged, as a relief for the lord's suite, on nine rods 
of land in the hamlet of Trev Goronw in the same township. They 
owe besides suit at the Prince's mill of Melin y Boat, and eacK 
ci/lch, and are to carry the timber and grinding stones of tha 
Prince's mill of Dindryval, and to make a water-course and 
roof for the same, and to provide carriages for the lord as the 
villains of the same Commote, and tp pay $taurum and part to- 
wards the work of the manor-house of Aberfraw, and al^o relief, 
gobr and amobr, six shillings and eight-pence each, whenever it 
becomes due. 

There are in the hamlet of Trev Iddon two domiciles of native 
land, viz. the domicile of the grand-children of Davydd, and of 
the grand-children of Teithan. 

The heirs of the domicile of the grand-children of Davydd are 
Madog ab Bleddyn, Einion ab lorwerth and others, who pay, by 
quarterly payments, an annual rent of eighteen shillings and sixpence. 
And they pay on each of the above-mentioned quarters four-pence 
half-penny, included within the aforesaid rent of the township of 
AbemaW. They oWe also suit to the mill of Traeth, and also 
work at the lord s mill of Dindryval, and all other duties as the 
aforesaid dpmicile of lorwerth ab larnan. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of the grand-children of 
Teithan are Goronw ab Madog, leuan ab Madog Rwtfa, and 
others, and they pay fot it every quarter six shillings and three- 
pence, lliey also pay, on each of the above-mentioned quarters, 
two-pence included within the rent of Aberfraw. And they owe 
also suit at the lord's mill of Traeth, and do work at the mill of 
Traeth, and do work at the mill of Dindryval, and all other 

* The original word is trev-welyog, which appears to have the meaning above 
given it, TVer, which implies, ordinarily, a town or township, had, according 
to the Welsh laws, other significations. It was used to denote a certain por» 
tion of land, and anciently signified a man's house or home. — Ed. Tr. 
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duties and cufttdnM in like mabner as the ViUains irf the ftaid town- 
ship of Rhosmor. 

And it is computed by the twelTe Jurors albresaid, that Madog 
ab Madog of Trev-Iddon holds a moiety of onje acre of land in 
the hamlet of Cevn Trefraw, which belonged to the Queen ^f 
England, and was held at the yearly rent of one shilling* 

AND so ENDS THE EXTENT 
OF THE 

Commote of Malltraeth. 



II. LLIVON*. 

An Extent of the said Commote, taken at Rhosvairf, before the 
above mentioned John De Delves, locum-tenens, on Thursday 
next before the Feast of St. Matthew,- in the year above-mentioned, 
^by the oath and examination of every tenant of the said Commote, 
as well freemen as natives, and afterwards examined by the oath 
of twelve freemen of the same Commote, viz. 

Madog ab Gruffyddt. Einion Goch ab Bleddyn. 

Llywelyn ab Tor. ab Gruflydd. Gruffydd ab Hwva. 
lorwerth ab Madog Chwith. Cynrig ab Goronw. 

* This commote appears to haye been so called from a river of the same 
nai:pe, in English, thie flooding stream, which runs through it Rowland, in his 
Mona 4nHqua (p. 115), conjectures its nam^ might have been originally Llewon, 
as being the most western part of the island, and so synonymous with Qorllewin, 
the west. But this surmise seems to be without foundation. Indeed, M<ma 
Antiqua contains many fanciful hypotheses of this nature. — En. Tr. 

t Rhosvair, as the word is written in the Extent, was the ancient name 
of Newborough. It was a royal manor under the Welsh princes, and the seat 
of justice for the Commote of Menai, In which it is situate. In the time 
of Edward I. it was made a corporate town, and the privileges were con- 
firmed by Edward III, in whose reign it was first called Newborough. It pos- 
sessed at this time a palace and royal chapel, which the tenants of the Commote 
were bound to repair. In the reign of Henry VIII. it returned a membe^ to 
parliament But '^ the glory of Newborough," as Pennant has observed, *' is 
now passed away." The following englyuy by one of our early poets, relates 
to its fonner importance : 

Mae Uys yn Rhosvair, mae llyn, 

Mae eur-gloch, mae arglwydd Llywelyn, 

A gwyr tal yn ei ganlyn. 

Mil myrdd, mewn gwyrdd agwyn. 

According to some, this~ place ought to be written Rhosir or Rhos-hir, with 
jreference to the long heath near it, or to its marshy soil. But it is quite as like- 
ly that Rhosvair is correct, since there is a church in the Commote dedicated to 
the Virgin, which Mair implies ; and the englyn, just quoted, seems to confirm 
this conjecture. — Ed. Tr. 

X In the copy of the Extent among the Harleiaa MSS. it is Madog ab Gruffydd 
Vychan.— Ed. Tr, 
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Todyr A WittiMi. Bleddyii tkh Hwira. 

Grufiydd ab Gwysiel. Einion Llwyd. 

Hywei abIorw«r& abDavydd. Hwva ab CyvneHh. 

1 — COMISIOO, WITH ITS HaMLBTS OF BODBDEYRN, LlECHYLCH- 
ED, DeUBWLL, LlECHGYNVARWY, YR ARW UCHDRB0f 

Crigell, Tregadrod, Bodvarthan, and Trey Grifri. 

In this township and its hamlets are five domiciles, Yi2. the 
domicile of Mathusalem ab Hwya, the domicile of Cy ynerth ab 
Hwva, the domicile of lorwerth ab Hwva, and the domicile of 
Bletherydd ab Hwva. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Mathusalem ab Hwva are 
Madog ab Goronw Yychan, Lly welyn • ab lorwerth ab Goronw, 
and others, who pay for it every quaver, on each of the before- 
mentioned festivals, thirteen shillings and three-pence,- annually 
two pounds and thirteen shillings. And they owe for it suit at the^ 
<:ounty and hundred courts, and relief, gobr dOid amohr^ often shiU 
lings, when it shall become due, but they owe no suit at any of the 
Lord Prince's mills, because they have a moiety in the mill of 
Conisiog and the mill called Melin Clegyrgwynion, and the miU 
called Melin Hirgyllaeth. And it is said that neither they nor any 
of their villains pay any cylch, nor owe any service on the lord's 
manor nor any thing else*. 

The heirs of Cy vnerth ab Hwva, are Tudyr ab Goronw Godi, 
Tudyr ab Davydd ab Meurig and others, and their rent every 
quarter is thirteen shillings and sixpence, annually two pounds 
and fourteen shillings. They owe suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and pay relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, when it 
becomes due. They have a moiety in the mill of Conisiog, and 
pay c^lch stalan, and also towards the work of the Lord Prince's 
manor-house at Aberfraw ; and they pay c^lch rhaglony and, for 
every ale-brewhouse made by them, sixpence, and, for every fla- 
gonf of ale, sixpence. 

The heirs of the before-mentioned domicile of leuan ab Hwva 
and of the aforesaid hamlet of Trev Grifri are Tudyr ab lorwerth 
Vychan and others, who pay, on account of the said domicile, 
every quarter, thirteen shillings and three-pence ; and Uieypay, for 

* The copy of the Extent, from which this translation is made, is very imper- 
fect in this part; but the omissions have been supplied firom the copy alluded to 
in the preceding note. Should any similar defects occur, they will .be reme- 
died, if possible, in a similar manner, without a more particular notice. — En. Tr. 

t The original term here is lagena^^ which, according to Spelman and others, 
was a measure of six sectarii, equivalent to about nine English pints. It is 
derived, in all probability, from the Greek Xoynyof, and the Latin word is used 
by Plautus for a wine-flask, as it is also by Sir Peter Leycester, in his .'< Anti-' 
quities of Cheshire." Whatever was the exact measure of Utgena, as used in 
this Extent, it is presumed that it may be aptly describ'^dby ** flagon," which, 
indeed, may have even been derived from Uxgena, lAacawd occurs 'also in 
Welsh as a sort of drinking vessel, and in which sense it may be seen in the 
Laws of Hy wcL—Ed, Tr. 
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Uie aforeitwd teml^ty A <|ii»rterly reot of tW 8|i{|iil|^ tuid sdxpence. 
They owe suit ii4so at the county and huadr^-eobrte, and relief, 
gohr and^fiMiir, ten shillii^s Wh^i it be0f»»6a dui>; nod ihey have 
their own mill, viz. the mill of Caergybi, Melin Owain, and Melin 
Tyndir^^lipd they make part .of the Lord Princo'^' ball and ehamber 
at Aberfri|w» .a^d they pay ^ifUhhS^tdan, and# for ev^ry brewhonse, 
as above. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of lorwerth ab Hwva 
«re Hfltvydd Llwyd «b Oynrig, Mttflo^^ Uhryd ab Llywelyn and 
ethers, who pay for it, every qaarter, ubirleen siiflliiigs and threes 
|»enoe ; and they owe suit at the eonnty and hundred courts, 
and relief, gohr and amobr, of ten shillings when it* becomes due. 
•TheyfaaveamiU of their own, called Melin Oymynod: and they 
,^^9sy'€^leh tiaion,emd. are to sa^lain thd toof of theLo^d PkiKoe's hail 
-mid.fsliaaiber at Abeifraw, besides olter services. And there are 
in tho'same domietie'four oxgangs of ^escheat-land, and the Ibur- 
iteenth part thereof te in Dyiodwydd in the Commote e^f Mallfrateth, 
of isHid which belonged to Tegai Rw^^ Whldi Bleddvn aib Tegai 
'and Mfidog ab'Gntf ydd Vyehaa^now ^Id and piiy for the same 
«sdieat4aKkl eipvry quarter ^ree->pence laalthitfg, ooitip^sed in Ihe 
iinideir«in0MtiM>ned Voaisteea shillings and 4^ree*^ence, ^e rent of 
thatidomte^, and the rent thereof yearly, payaMe at Easter and 
Miefaaslmas, was, beyond ihe oxtent, seven shilMfeigs. Atid th^ 
aforesaid fourteenth part of the said milMs Tahied in the Commote 
xtf Malkraeth. And the heirs of ^bat domicHe pay the due for < 
>each brewhmise* as abo^e. 

Tbeheifs of the aforesaid domicile of KeAre^dd ab H^va ar^ 
^ywel abMadog, Meredyddtib William, and others, and they pay 
ibr it, every quarter, thirteen sfailUngs and three-pence. And th^ 
fierform suit at 1^ county smd h«indred eonrts, and pay reKcf, 
gobr and amobr, ten shillings as often as it becoi^es due. They 
have a share in the mill of Twr, and make a part of the hall and 
-ohamberf of the Lord Pwce at Aberfraw, and pay c^ich sfakm, 
and for every brewhouse, as above, if they should tnake one. 

There is In the said hamlet of Bodvarthan one ploughland and a 
half of free land, the heir of which is leuan Rwth, and he pays 
ibr it, on each of the aforesaid festivals, three shillings atid six- 



* The word in the Extent is braci$ui, — Ed. Tr. 

t The ori^baal words taefadimt partem mtke et couriers, whieh I hav<^ yen- 
-tnred to translate in this manner, notwitiistanding that ante implied, in ancient 
4aw*writings, a Cenrt Baron, as we find from a charter 6f EdWkrd I. and 
lOher aoUioisties. But, as it applies to the context in this place, it can hardl;^ 
Jiare (hat sense on the present occasion. And, besides, it was among the an- 
cient services of the Welsh tenants to keep different pa^ts of the king's palace 
or Uy» in repair, and among these were the outer room, or hall, and the cham- 
h«r. But, if the point were still doubtful, what occurs below, where the rodf 
mi the hall (eMpterium tnlat) is aUuded to on a similar occasion, must remove 
all uncertainty. Manv of the numerous duties of the royal tenants (gwyr y 
maerdrev) are specified in the- Laws of Hywel, and an occasion will, no 
doubt, occur hereafter for stating them more particalarly. In the mean time 
the reader may consult Leges WaUica;, p. 168. — £]>. Tli. 
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pence. -Andiie owes suit at the conrntyiiBd 'hiitiiired ofNirts, and 
1^ the Lord ]^rmce'8 mill of Dindryy-al, andrdief, g^ and amokt, 
of te«i- sb^Uings Mxhen it ftilU d«e; he alio ow^es eyeiy c^M, fm4 
makes a part of the aforesaid manor-house. 

S^^TRHV'OwAIK Wliqa TITB Hi^MLET OF RhO0OB«BIO. 

In this township there is one domicile, called the domicile qf 
jCadrpd» ^he hpirs of ;Whjiclj..are Tndyr a}) Mit^o^^ ]|?lena dsmghter 
of Jjieredjrdd jpdu, apd others, and they pay for it, every quarter, 
pijg^ht shillings and nine-pence. They owe suit at the x^ounty .and 
hundred courts, and relief^ golir ^nd amoBr, of ten shillings when it 
falU ^Vie; i^d they haye their own mill^ c.alled Melin llhodgeidio, 
^d make jpart of the ipanor-hpu^e ot Aberfriaw and p$^y cylch stolon 
and cytch rhggloH^ ai^d, for every ^le-brewh<)use built by.them^ 
i^x ^st^As.of afe 9r sizp^ape, to the ste^^rd (rhagfayi^J for the 
timel^eing.\ 

8^-Trev Cleviogau. 

In the %«^e t«^psl)ip .there is one frae .|loi|[&k}ile, Qalleil 
^he domicile pf Einiop i^b Pry4eri, upd the l^ir^ of it ajce 
jeuan ab ]^^^g «iid Dav]{4d ^b .M^og, who ,pay for h, every 
|||i§rtf&r;i three sbiUi^g* and 8even-|]ieiiQ(9 hi^lfpefi^y. Al»4 they 
^p ^it at th^ co$in^ and hundred ipourts, and pi^y a relief 
gobr and amobr^ when it becomes due, of ten shilling^^.. They 
p-^e sint al^o at the mill pf th^t 4QiQi^iley but say that they u^^^ to 
grigd fri^piy ^srithout any todU They inai^e a |>artxpf l|he I^d's b^W 
§44 phan^ber ^t ^berfraHr, ^d p&y i^leh ^tahn, c^n4, for pvejy 
brewhouse, as above, &c. 

There arp aiso in this towm»bi|» six ^g^^p pf Q^ei|i-lfvnd, 
li^hich b^lpftgpd to |Iy wel ab Payydd^ ;yi^bich Tegai Pdy And Tega^ 
TTBvpivonwtf Mv^v*»^J 0^ tbfi I'Ord Prjoqe^ noijr hoJ4 ^^^Y 
{[>r it, ^very i^uar^r^ fp^rpence IvUfp^ipny, apd th§y;{N^i4 Cpr it 
^nQua41y, b>eyp^4 the extp^t, at ^asti^ pind Michskeli^s p(|u$illy^ 
eight shillings and sixpence. 

And there are in the same township two oxgangs of escheat- 
land, which Gwenllian^ who was the wife of leuan .ab Hy wel, held 

* tn a precedhig put g€ this translatioa thejtateiaeiKt of the d«ty thna imposed 
qa tl|e tenant is AomQtvhat dilereBt from le^luit i^ ^ere iDentk^e4* It was said 
tiefore, that the tenant was to pay *' sixpence for evpry brewhowe'^and sixpence 
for every flagon.'^ Qut the reading above is mach more probable, and agreeisi^ 
moreover wrth the tlxtelQt in the British Masenm. The duty implied may have 
^rned part of the c^UA rhagkiipon. — En. Ti. 

i 8vsg\^ is 0ie qanlQ in the or^ia^ ; biit it do^ not f^ppear to be corre<;t*^ 
pp. Tr. 

t In the Extent the abbreviated v?Qrd here nsed is advocar, which I have sop* 
posed to mean advocarms, and to be, accordingly, sj^nonymotis with ndvowwuiy 
at 0ipow0Md\ in the old Eaglisii laws. Advowftnts (derived from the Latin 
^Vpeo) inea^t p6ti«^s. that jm^ed ^ jdi^tref s upon 8^ tenant, after ^epleviii ; 
and, in this place, the original ^erm maiy have implied tlie lojrd's commofi 
dlstraiivers ; yet I am ready to adinit the point is, by no means, frep from all 
dotibt.'--ED. Tr. 
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as her flower, whicb Llywelyo ab Dayydd fwfeited, and which 
the before-menlioDed adyoiiv^aDts hold in like manner. And Uiey 
pay for them yeady, at the aforesaid two^festivalsy beyond the 
extent, fourteen pence.. 

There are also in the same township three domiciles of native 
land, viz. the domicile of £ttreasn» tl^ domicile of Tpngy, and 
the domicile of Walter; and these are of the nature of domicile 
townships. 

' The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Euream are Ithel ab 
Davydd, and others, and they pay, on each of the four quarters 
aforesaid, ten shillings and eleven pence three farthings, annually 
two pounds three shillings and eleven pence. 
' And the heirs of the said domicile of Tongy are Eidibn ab 
lorwerth, Philyp ab Cynrig, and others, who pay for it every 
quarter, ten shillings and eleven pence three farthings. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Walter' are leuan ab 
Robert, leuan ab leuan, and others, who pay for it, every quarter, 
ten shillings and eleven pence three farthings. 

And all the tenants of these three native domiciles owe suit to 
the Lord Prince's mill in that township, and pay for e^ch relief, 
gobr a,nd' amobr, seven shillings and six-pence, and make the roof 
of' the aforesaid mill, and shall keep in repair the water-course of 
the same, and the ditch there, and shall carry the timber and 
grinding stones for the use of the said mill, within the county of 
Anglesey, but nothing more. 

There is also in Ihe ' same - township one plougbland of lord's 
land, and it now lies a waste (frith) in the lord's hands, and 
usually paid, at the two aforesaid festivals, an annual rent of three 
shillings. 

And there is in the same hamlet one domidile^of native land of 
the nature of a domicile-township, caHed the domicile of lorwerth 
Ddu, and ihe heirs of it are leuan ab lorwerth Vychan and Madog 
ab Davydd, who pay for it five shillings every quarter; and they 
do all duties and customs like the native tenants of the township 
of Cleviogau. 

4 — Trev Bodlew or Gwehelydd. 

In this township are three free domiciles, viz. the domicile of 
Madog ab Owain, the domicile of Llywelyn ab Owain, and the 
domicile of Philyp ab Owain. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Madog ab Owain are Madog 
Goch ab Madog, and leuan ab lorwerth, and they pay for it, every 
quarter, seven-pence halfpenny, yearly, two shillings and six- 
pence. They owe also suit at the county and hundred courts, and 
relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, when due, and suit to the 
Lord's mill of Cleviogau ; and there, it is said, they shall grind 
without any toll ; and, if they have any ale-brewhouse, they are 
to pay, for every brewhouse, as above. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Llywelyn ab Owain are Madog 
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«tb fdfivrerth aiidrldgwen ab lorwefth ; aad they pay no rent for it 
to tbe-Lord l^tnce, except the suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and relief, /v'o^ and iimo^, of ten shillings, when it falls due. 
They owe also suit at tiie aforesaid mill, and ^ind there as above. 
And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of Phylip ab Owain is 
Hywel ab Madog abLlywelyn, and which Robert de Hambery now 
holds and pays no rent, nor performs any serrices, except as the^ 
said domicile of Ltywelyn ab Owain. . . 

6— Trky y Chwaen. 

In this township are two free domiciles called the domicile of 
tibe grandchildren of la^o, and the domicile of Gwas Deiniol. 

The heirs of the domicile of the grandchildren of lago are Davydd- 
ab Einion, leuan Ddu Yrith, and otiiers ; and they pay for it every 
quarter, OH the aforesaid festivals, five shillings and four -pence 
farthing, annually, one pound one shilling and fiive-pence« They 
owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and pay relief, gobr 
and amobr, of ten shillings, when it becomes due, and they have 
their own mill, called Melin Einion, and, if there be any brew- 
house, they pay for each brewhouse as above. There are also in 
this domicile three oxgangs of escheat*land, by estimation, of land 
which belonged to Gwaithgoeth, and now lies b,. frith in tbe lord's 
hands. It was accustomed to pay, every quarter, four-pence. 
And the said heirs were accustomed to pay annually, beyond the 
extent*, by equal payments at Easter and Michaelmas, a rent of 
seven-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Gwas Deiniol nve 
Adda ab Cadog, Davydd ab Gruffydd ab Einion, and others, who 
pay for it, every quarter, eight shillings and three*pence halfpenny, 
annually one pound thirteen shilliugs and two-pence. They owe 
suit at the county and hundred courts, and relief, gobr and amobr, 
of ten sihillings, as often as it becomes due ; and they owe for it also 
eykh giaioUf eyich rhaglon, and ciflch hebogyddion, and have a 
mill of their own, called Melin Hywel ab Rhys, and they make 
their portion of the hall and chamber of the Lord Prince at Aber- 
fraw, and pay for every bisewhouse as above. There are also in this 
domicile five oxgangs of escheat-land, of land. which belonged to 
Adda Gocfa, and which are now a frith in the Lord's bands for 
want of' tenants. And,-- moreover, a certain Gruffydd ab Rhys 



* There appears to be some obscurity respecting this expression, which oc- 
curs very frequently. In an early part of this translation the original words 
(which are either de uUra extenium or ultra extentum) have been rendered, ^* ac- 
cording to the last extent,'^ which is an obvious mistake ; and this arose from 
not at first sufficiently comprehending the cramped abbreviations of the MS. 
In the passage, to which this note Immediately refers, the original words are 
ultra extentum, as they are also in the Museum copy, and can only mean *^ be- 
yond, the extent'' But the import of this expression is not very clear, unlessr 
it was meant to imply what the tenant paid above the valuation, with which 
the word <* extent" was anciently synonymous. — Ed. Tr. 
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came Biftfdr^ JoM il^ Deltas; JtijMidai^ df KMh Wd^ to'Ute 
time being, ftnd't^dk that terietteilt to himself Add Ids beirg,^ $4 
pay fotit, on thefouf quafters sfoTefiraid, the annual rent of thitu 
teen shillings anfd fo<ir«pence. In oir mifthas'tllM lahd karlaia a 
Jriih frdm the time of the plagne* ' doiWtl to tUs day, and it was 
wont to yield a rent, otr each of tfa^ siaid qtiartefs, of two shillittg^ 
and four-pence, and, beyoiM) the eieteitft, afilnifaMjr, by equal povtkMiil 
at Easter and Michaelmas, thirty scTen KMllin jps- Hod •igfat^pend^. 

6 — Ham£1st oV B0S)6rvach. 

' In this hamlet there is one free' demi^Slt^, Called the doniicile of 
Bodortach, and the heirs of a m<))ety thereof are Madog ab 
l>ayydd, lofweith ab lorwei^th' Llwyd, and 6tlferS| and they pay 
It quarterly rent of five shillings aM t^n-pence lnlli\[»eiihy ; annually 
twenty-three shilKags and sixpence. They ^oWe suit at the county 
and hundred courts, and relief, g&br 9tnd' dfB^/br, of ten shillingsi 
as it becomes due. They pay also eyleh ^talon, eyleh rhagl<m, and 
i^kh hebogpMien, and for erery brewhouse ad above. And the 
heir of another moiety of the same hamlet f is Gtutfydd ab Rhys, 
and he pays no yearly rent, only suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and relief, gvkr and amohr, of ten shillings^ &c. ; and they 
have a share in the mill of Trev Meibion Maylog. 

7—ElRIANELL, WITH TfaE HaMLET OF TrEV t DbOLJ. 

In this township and hamlet there are four free domkileSf vis. 
ik^ ddmfoile of lorwerth ab leuan, the domicile of Owam, the 
domicile' of 'Iwrch, the domicile of Trev y Ddoi, the land of the 
soii'of BMryd Ddu, and the land of JSAmon Voel. 

The heirs of the before mentioned domicile of lorwerth ab 
leuati are lorwerth ab Cyiirig, Einion ab Grufiydd ab Hywel, and 
ollieri) whfo psSy for it a quarterly rent of sn shillings and ei||^ 
piedCe. They owe suit at the cousty and hundred eoarts/ and 
relief^ gobr and amehr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due. And 
they have a mill of their own^ called Melin lorwetth, and, if lliey 
have a brewhouse, they pay for every one as above, and nothiirg 
more. And of this domidle Oruj9ydd«b TudyrLlwyd is p^rcenet 
by a charter of the L^rd Bdwkrd, lately Kihg of England, grahd- 
ItEther of the present kkig^ in which it is testified, diat the ssone 
King Edward granted to a certain Llywelyn, son of Gruffydd ab 
Gwgan, grandfather of the aforesaid Gruffydd^ who was his heir, 

* It is not easy to ascertain the event here alladed to, unless it be the dread- 
ful murrain which took place, about the close of the tenth century, among thel 
cattle in Wales, and of which -the greatest part perished — Ed. Tr. 

f The copy in the British Museum, in this place, instead of hamlet; has 
domicile (gtoely), which seems to be proper. — Ed. Tr. 

^ t In the MS. from which this translation is made, the name of the hamlet 
is omitted, and Eirianell is so designated, which is obviously wrong*. The error 
is corrected from the Museum copy. — Ed. Tr. 
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all the lands and tenemenis^ iridi*th€if applQteiiances, in Eirianell, 
in the hundred of Aberfraw, which belonged to Gniffydd, son of 
Hyirel ab lofwerth, and whichHie same JHytrcl had -forfeited. 

And the faeks of the afo^resaid dbmicile of Otraift are Madog ab 
Owain, Tangtm abMadog, andt)thers^ who pay fot it, by qnat'- 
terly payments on the before-motioned days, an atinual rent of 
fifteen -shillings and six*-pence. And they owe -suit at the county 
stnd hundred cotnrts, and relief, gvhrnnA amabr, of ten shHU^gs; 
when it falls due. And they have a share in the miH of Gavrogwy; 
and make A^r portion of the hall and chamber Of the L^rd" of 
Aberfraw,.and pay; for etery brewhouse, as above, and their vilfsiins 
pay ctflch stolon, and notSim'^ mone: 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of IWtch are^ Davydd 
Sant, Einion ab IMBeredydd, and others ; and the -same- Einion ab 
Meredydd, Gruflfydd abliOTWerth, and EinfonabTegai, co-parceners 
in that domidle, pay no annual rent to the prince, because they 
say that the king, the grandfather of the present king, granted all 
those lands free of all rent, in lieti of certain lands of theirs onr 
which the Castle of Beaumaris is situate* And the said Davydd' 
Sant, and alVother cohdryof the same domicile pay, by quarterly 
payments, a yearly rent of seven shillings and five-pence. They 
owe also suit at the county and hundred courts, and* relief, gohr 
and anwbr, of ten shillings as it falls due ; and they have in part a 
mill- of their own, called Melin Owain ; and for every brewhouse* 
they pay as above. 

And the tenants as well of the said domicile of Trev y IXAol, 
(which, before the conquest, came into the hands of the prince as 
an escheat, but how is unknown j) as of the said land of the son 
of Rhiryd Ddu, and the land of Einion Voel, are thte son of Brawd- 
ewyth, and Einion ab Botton, advowant of the Lord Prince, by' 
the grant of Robert Holland, Chamberlain of UTorth Wales, and' 
they pay for it, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of sixti^en 
shillings and eight-pence; viz. the said son of' Brawdewyth is 
teniant of the before-mentioned domicile -of Ttev y Ddol, andpaya 
for it, annually, three shillings and four-pence ; and the said Einion 
ab Botton is tenant of the aforesaid land, and prfys thereout, for^ 
the land of the son of Rhiryd, every quarter, ten-pence, and fcfr 
the land of Einion Voel, every quarter, twenty-pencef-' 

. * The^'CasUe of BeauaiHtris Was the last oi the th«e« prineipal fortiesses 
which EdWAfd the First erected as .memoriahi oi ha» sufajiigation /of Wale«« 
The miaayWhttehare Gosaideielile, stand upoBtth^. estate of Lovd Batibeley* 
IHimg;the,ciTiikww»:iD IMdtiiis caatib» was gainrifleBed for the king^ but Bur«> 
rendered,. alter a vebrir 8faoEt.Bi«g«,vto General Myttan< and the Parliament 
fercee. .. It does/not appear ^htfwtEilvard the^ First eume iirto poBsesflioa of Uie^ 
land in. £irianeU,.wldoh&ejfipave in exchange for that en which the loaetl&wwar 
buflt, thongh it Blight -bei ansWexed-by the be»t oi all claims, the claim of a 
conqneror.*t-Eft.'Tfe4. , , 

t It trill be.fonad, upon <eijQiilation). that there mnst be some error here, ae 
the sumalaat mentioned dotttot^niakjeup the siste^i shiUiage and Mght<pence 
above diiacribedias jthoTwhoitt renl.^^£^. Tr« 
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8 — ^ttiEV Meibiok Meirig. 

In tbis township there are four domiciles of native land of^^far 
nature of domicile townships*, viz. the domicile of Pedr MaBoel, 
the domicile of Mab y Gwrbyn, the domicile of Moelvaynol, and 
the domicile of Elidyr ab Bleddyn. 

The heirs of the aroresaid domicile of Pedr Manuel are Iqrwerth 
Ddu, H^ilyn Ddu, and others, who pay, by quarterly payments, a 
yearly rent of thirty-two shillings and nTe-pence« 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of Mab y Gwrbyn is 
* Tegwared ab libel, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments, 
a yearly rent of twenty shillings and four*pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Moelvaynol are 
Heilyn ab Hwva and Davydd ab Hywel, and they pay for it, by 
quarterly payments, an annual rent of seventeen shillings and four* 
pence. Ana there are in this domicile six oxgangs of escheat- 
land, which belonged to Moelvaynol, but which Teg^vared ab 
Adda and Davydd ab Adda now hold and pay for it, at Easter 
and Michael mas, an old annual rent of six shillings, by. the com- 
mission and grant of Robert Holland, Chamberlain of North 
Wales. 

And* the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Elidyr ab Bleddyn 
are Bleddyn ab Madog and Davydd ab Hywel, and they pay for 
it* by quaiterly payments, a yearly rent of eighteen shillings and 
two-pence. 

Each of these four domiciles owes suit at the Lord Prince's mill, 
of the township, and which said mill, they say, grinds for thirteen 
shillings and four- pence yearly. And they do &e entire work of 
the same mill, and are to make and repair the roof of the house 
belonging to the aforesaid mill at Dindryval, and the ditch of the 
same, and to carry the timber and stones for the same mill, at their 
own expense, within the county of Anglesey. And they carry, for 
the lord, from their own townships his victuals and fire-wood, and 
pay relief, gobr and amohry half of what becomes due. They pay 
also each cylch^ and make the walls around the manor of the ' 
Lord of Aberfraw, and, in part, the roof of his hall and chamber. 
And they are to make and keep clean the lord's privyf there, and 
shall make the roof of the steward's chamber during rain. 

. * Trw gtpelyogf which is the original word here as on formef occasions, 
appears t« be synonymous with iir gwelycg, which occurs in the Welsh laws, 
and which Wotton describes as '* free land that was to be divided between 
brothers, or cousins, or tiie sons of cousins." See Lege* WmOica, p. 140, %* 6. 
•—The probable meaning of the word girely has been alluded to in a precediof^. 
note. It may here be added, however, generally, that the word donuuy im 
Latin, seems to have had, occasionally, a similar 8igniiication» by being ap- 
plied to a family or lineage. Perhaps, our modem term, '^ family seat,'' may 
not be very far from the true import of gwely ; but the familiar usage pf the 
expression would hardly justify its adoption on the present occasion.— £d. Tr. 

t The original word is laJtrvM, which I have ventured thus to translate : but 
it also means a wash-house, for which, however, the common Law-lAtin term 
was loro^oriaim. — Ed. Tr. 
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And thesam^ hamlet lies a waste; but now one Gwyn Whyte and 
Philyp ab Rhychwel, the Lord Prince's advowants, hold it by a 
grant from the Lord Chamberlain, and pay for it, quarterly, the 
annual rent of twenty shillings and, ten-pence ; and he does all 
the same services as the villans of Trey Meibion Meirig as 
above. 

Afterwards, before the above-mentioned Locum-tenens (Lieute- 
nant), on the Monday before the festival of St. Auguatin, in the 
thirtieth year of King Edward the Third, it was computed that 
every villan, possessed of pigs, should give two-pence for each 
pig when the lord pleased, although one, having many pigs, was 
accustomed to give up to the lord one pig in twelve, equal to 
twenty-pence*. 

9 — Trev Bodynolwyn. 

This township is of the nature of a domicile township ; and there 
are in it eight domiciles, viz. the domicile of Adda jButych, the 
domicile of Madog ab Barth, the domicile of Cynan ab Saer, the 
domicile of Meirig ab Davydd, the domicile of Madog ab y Gwr 
Moel, the domicUe of Adda Ddu, the domicile of Madog ab 
leuan, and the domicile of Davydd ab leuan Velyn. 

The heir of the said domicile of Adda Enrych is Gruffydd ab 
Madog alone, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments, an annual 
rent of five shillings. 

And the heir of the said domicile of Madog ab Barth is Cadvan 
Gryth, and he pays for it, quarterly, an annual rent of six shillings 
and a penny. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of Gynan ab Saer is Hyw- 
el Bengam, and he pays for it, quarterly, a yearly rent of five 
shillings and five-pence. 

And the aforesaid domicile of Meirig ab Davydd lies a waste 
(frith) ^ and was accustomed to yield, quarterly, an annual rent of 
eight shillings and three-pence. 

And the aforesaid domicile of Madog ab y Gwr Moel lies a 
waste (frith)t and was accustomed to yield a yearly rent of eleven 
shillings and eight-pence, payable every quarter. 

And the heir of a moiety of the said domicile of Adda Ddu is 
Davydd ab Adda Ddu, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments, 
an annual rent of two shillings and sixpence. 

And the aforesaid domicile of Madog ab leuan lies a waste 
(frith) in the hands of the lord, and was accustomed to yield, by 
quarterly payments, an annual rent of sixteen shillings and eight- 
pence. 

* It may be observed, that what is here stated respecting certain yillans, or 
rassals, being compelled to pay a fine for their pigs, occurs as the note of a 
circamstance that happened subsequently to the taking of this Extent. The 
same may be said of another passage in the sequel. It is somewhat singular 
that, hitherto, no notice has been taken of the preytdence of this custom in 
Malltraeth, or in any other part of the Commote of LUTon.<— Ed. Tr. 

2 O 
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And the heirs of a moiety of the aforesaid domicile of Davydd 
ab leuan Velyn is leuan Cybi, and he pays for it, -by quarterly 
portions, an annual rent of three shillings and sixpence ; and ano- 
ther moiety of the same domipile lies in the lord's hands, and was 
accustomed to yield a yearly rent of five shillings and four-pence. 

And all the tenants and heirs of the above mentioned eight 
domiciles do suit at the lord's mill of Dindryval, and pay half Uie 
fine of gobr and amobr^ and staurum in part ; and they carry tim- 
ber and grinding stones for the aforesaid mill, at their own cost, 
within the county of Anglesey ; and they also make the water- 
course of the same mill and the ditch and roof of the same, as 
well as pay every etflch. 

There are also in the same township four oxgangf of free land, 
which Madog Llwyd holds as the heir, and pays for it, by quar- 
terly payments, a yearly rent of two-pence. He owes suit at the 
coun^ and hundred courts, and a relief, gohr and amokr, of ten 
shillings when it falls due ; and he has a mill of his own called 
Cymynod, and he pays c^lch stolon, and makes, in part, the lord's 
hall and chamber of Aberfraw. 

And there are in the same township four rods of land, which 
Oruffydd ab Meredydd Llwyd holds as heir, and pays for it, quar- 
terly, a yearly rent of one penny. He has a share in the aforesaid 
mill, and owes suit at the county-courts, if summoned, and at the 
hundred-court, and a relief, gofr and amohr, of ten shillings, when 
due, Jbut, as it is said, nothing more. 

There are also in this township thirteen rods of escheat land, of 
land which belonged to Meredydd Benyr, which Davydd Ring- 
yll now holds, and pays for it, quarterly, the yearly rent of one 
penny, and, beyond the extent, at Easter and Michaelmas, by 
equal portions, the annual sum of eight-pence. 

There are also in the same township six rods of escheat land, of 
land which belonged to Llywelyn ab Meredydd, which no one now 
occupies, and which was accustomed to yidd, by quarterly pay- 
ments, a yearly rent of one half-penny, and, beyond the extent, 
annually on the aforesaid two festivals, eight-pence. Which said 
six rods and tlurteen rods of land are of the same nature and of 
the same right, except the rents. 

Afterwards at Aberfraw, before the above mentioned Locum- 
tenens, (Lieutenant), on Monday before the festival of St. Angus* 
tin, in the thirtieth year of King Edward the Third, it was computed, 
by the jurors of the same commote, that every villas, possessed 
of ' pigs, should do as above, as appears respecting the township of 
Trev Meibion Meirig. 

IO—Llanllibio. 
This township is of the nature of a TVev Gifwi* and is in the pos- 

* Snch is the original expiessioii, the precise meaning of which I do not 
comprehend.— £d. Ta. 
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session of Thomas Herelcy, soldier. Cor the term of his life, un- 
der a grant from the present king ; and the heirs and tenants there- 
of are Bleddyn Glof, Ic^uan ab Adda and others, and they pay for 
i^y by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of seven pounds and lea 
shillings. They owe suit at the lord's mill there, and relief and 
omobTf half the fine, when due ; and they make the roof, ditch, 
'and water-course of the aforesaid mill. The lord shall find the 
timber and grinding stones, and they shall carry them within the 
county of Anglesey, and are to make the roof of the manor-house 
of Llanllibio, but nothing more. ^ 

11 — BODWROG. 

This township is free, and the heirs and tenants thereof are 
Llywelyn ab Davydd Vychan and Davydd ab Gruifydd Vychan, 
and they pay no yearly rent to the Lord Prince, except suit to the 
county and hundred courts, without any other services or customs. 

and so ends the extent 

of the aforesaid 

Commote of Llivon. 



III. TALYBOLIQN*. 



An Extent of the said Couimote, taken at Coedaneu, on Friday 
before the feast of St. Matthew, the Apostle, in the above-men- 
tioned year, by the oath and examination of every tenant of the 
same Commote, as well free as native, and afterwards examined 
by the oath of twelve freemen of the same Commote, viz. 

Davydd Vychan ab Davydd ab Hywel. lorwerth Llwyd. 
Merpdydd ab Davydd. Davydd Hackney. 

Davydd ab lorwerth ab Davydd. Davydd ab Meirig. 

Hywel ab Meirig. Meirig Goch. 

Gruifydd ab Llywelyn. leuan ab Meredydd. 

Einion ab Ednyved. Gwilym ab Tudyr. 

1— Trev Ednyved. 

. In this township there are three domieUes; viz. the domicile of 
Goronw ab Ednyved, the domicile of leuan ab Bdny ved, and the 
domicile of Pyll ab Ednyved. 

/? 
* Rowland, in his M<ma Aniiquaf surmises, that this commote may bare 
derived its name from the Rcmian general Saetpnlus Paulinus; or else that it 
may be a corruption of Tal y MogUon, But both coniectures appear ground- 
less, and, in the literal meaning of the word, '^ front of tne projections,** we shall 
be most likely to find the true etymology. . It may be mentioned, however, that in 
one of tiie Mabinogion, that of Bran, it is said to signify '^ the payment of colts,*' 
as if written Tal-ehoUon^ and an incident is recorded, to account for it. — £d. Tb. 

2o 2 
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The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Goronw ab £dny ved are 
Davydd Hackney and leuan ab Meredydd ab Ednyyed, and the rent 
thereof, payable on each of the aforesaid quarters, is annaally 
sixteen shillings and four-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of leuan ab Ednyred are 
leuan ab Meredydd ab Hwva, leuan Knap, and others, and the 
annual rent thereof, payable every quarter, is eleven shillings and 
ten-penee. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of Pyll ab Ednyved, is 
leuan ab Hwva alone, and the annual rent thereof, payable every 
quarter, is nine shillings and four-pence. 

All these three domiciles owe suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and pay a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it 
falls due. And they have their own mill, called Melin Khodgeidio^ 
and they make the walls and roof of the hall, chamber, and chapel 
of the manor-house of Cemma:es, and pay ci/lch stalon ; and they 
pay, also, for every ale-brewhouse by them made, sixpence or six 
flagons of ale to the steward (rhaglaw) for the time being. 

2 — Trev Llywarch. 

In this township and the before-mentioned hamlet of Gaergybi, 
there are three domiciles, viz. the domicile of lorwerth ab Llywarch, 
the domicile of Cadog ab Llywarch, and the domicile of Madog 
ab Llywarch. 

The heirs of the ' said domicile of lorwerth ab Llywarch are 
lorwerth Vychan ab lorwerth ab Tudyr, lorwerth Hy wel ab Tudyr, 
and others, their coheirs, and the annual rent thereof, payable 
every quarter, is fifteen shillings and eleven-pence farthing. And 
they owe for it suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, 
gohr and amobr, of ten shillings, when it falls due : they have 
a share in the mill, called Melin Trev Meibion Maelog, and they 
pay, fpr every brewery, as above. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Cadog ab Llywarch are 
Tudyr ab Meirig, Tudyr ab Hywel ab Tudyr, and others, and the 
annual rent thereof, payable every quarter, is sixteen shillings and 
eight-pence farthing, besides the rent of the escheat land in the said 
domiciles, mentioned below. And they do suit at the county and 
hundred courts, and pay a relief^ gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, 
when it becomes due. They have a share in the aforesaid mill, and 
make the walls and roof of the hall, chamber, and chapel, of the 
manor-house of Cemraaes, and pay, for every brewery, as above. 
None of this domicile pay cj^Ich stalon, except the heirs of Cadog 
Goch, one of the heirs of this domicile, who pays it. And there 
are in the same domicile two oxgangs of escheat land, of land that 
belonged to Meredydd ^b Llywelyn Goly, and which now lies a 
waste (frith) in the lord's hands, for want of tenants, and was 
accustomed to pay, by four quarterly' payments, an annual rent of 
five-pence and three farthings. And thre twelve jurors above 
mentioned say, that it is worth annually, beyond the aforesaid rent. 
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twelve pence. And they say, that the same Meredydd has a share 
in the election of two prebendaries, in Caergybi, which were 
lately belonging to Cadog ab Llywarch* ; and that the s^id Mer- 
edydd had there one messuage, which is now in the hands of Robert 
de Hambury, and of which a certain leuan ab Madog is tenant, 
and which leuan pays the lord's relief and amobr for the daughter 
of the aforesaid Meredydd, and suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes 
due ; and they say that the same Meredydd has there one other 
messuage, which lorwerth ab Tudyr now holds, and that the 
aforesaid messuages are not worth more than twelve-pence per annum* 
And the heirs of the before-mentioned domicile of Madog ah 
Llywarch are Davydd ftb lorwerth, GruflTydd ab Gruffydd ab 
Ednyved, and others, and they pay, by quarterly payments, an annual 
rent of seventeen shillings ana a farthing. And they owe suit at 
the county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of 
ten shillings, when it becomes due. They have a share in the 
before-mentioned mill, and, if they have a brewery, they pay for 
each as above. They pay also c^lch gtalon', and do the work of 
the aforesaid manor-house, as the heirs of Cadog ab Llywarch. 

« 

9 — HaMLBT of BODWIOANf. 

There is in this hamlet one domicile, called the domicile of 
Bleddyn ab Llywarch, and the heirs of it are Goronw ab Davydd 
ab Adda, Gwenllian, daughter of lorwerth, and others, who pay 
for it, by four quarterly payments, a yearly rent of thirteen-pence. 

* The cbuTch of Caergybi, or Holyhead, is supposed to have been founded 
by St. Cybi, called also Kfebius, who lived, according to some writers, in the 
fourth century, and, according to others, about two centuries laten In the 
genealogy of die Welsh Saints (Bonedd y Saint) he is called the son of Sely v 
ab Oeraint ab Erbin ab Cystenin Gomeu, and the nephew of Cyngar ab lestin. 
There are three other churches, in the several counties of Carnarvon, Cardigan, 
and Monmouth, dedicated to him. Originally, as was common in those times, 
this church was a monastic establishment, and was succeeded, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by a college of presbyters, founded by one of the lords of Anglesey, and the 
head, or PenchSf of which, with the Prior of Penmon and Archdeacon of 
Anglesey, formed the three spiritual lords of the island. At the period when 
this extent was taken, or soon afterwards, thi^ church was re-built. It belongs 
now to Jesus College, Oxford. — At the north-east comer of the churchyard 
walls is a round tower, the erection of which is ascribed to Caswallon Law Hir, 
sovereign of North Wales, in the fifth century, who is said to have established a 
fortification on this spot, to resist the incursions of the Irish, who then infested* 
the island, and for which he is commemorated in the Historical Triads. The- 
church contains the remains of Rhodri, one of the sons of Owain Gwynedd, who. 
died in the twelfth century, and whose tomb and coffin were discovered upon 
some repairs being done to the church in 1713. — £d. Tr. 

t Perhaps, more properly, Bodwgan, the dwelling of Gwgan. Bod and TVev, 
it may be here remarked, are retained more commonly in the names of places, 
in Anglesey, than in any other part of the Principality. Bod, literally a being,, 
implies generally a dwelling, or residence; and <ree, as remarked on a former 
occasion (p. 351\ originally implied also an abode, or habitation, but came ia 
time to signify the portion of land, or the township, attached to the mansion of 
the land-proprietor. Rowland, in his Mona Aniiqm^ offers a very whiipwciilt 
etymology of this word — see p. 89.— Ed. T&. , 
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Tbey have a shaje in the aforesaid mill, and owe suit at the coun^ty 
and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings 
when it falls due, and other services as the heirs of the domicile of 
Madog ab Llywarch. 

4— Trevadog with the Hamlet of Coedaneu. 

In this township and hamlet there are three free doniidA^, viz. 
the domicile of Cyhelyn ab Cadrod, the domicile of Gwythyr ab 
Cadrod, and the domicile of Llywelyn ab Caswallon. 

The heirs of the domicile of Cyhelyn ab Cadrod are lorwerth. 
Llwyd, Madog Rwth, and others, and (hey pay for it, quarterly, 
an annual rent of twenty-five shillings and eleven- pence. They 
owe for it, afso, suit at the county and handred courts, and relief, 
gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due. They have a 
share in the mill, called Melin Donellen, in the commote of 
Twrcelyn, in right of the inheritance^ of that domicile, and they 
pay, for it^ cyleh Halon and c^lch dowrgon, and make part of 
the manor-house of Cemmaes*, as other freeholders of the same 
commote, and they pay, for each brewery, as above. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Gwythyr ab Cadrod 
are Meredydd ab Einion, Davydd ab Davydd Ddu, and others, 
and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of 
twenty-nine shillings and eleven-pence, in addition to the rent of 
land in the same domicile, as mentioned below. And they do for 
it suit at the county and hundred courts, and pay a relief, gobr and 
amobr, of ten shillings when it happens, and they do all other 
services as the aforesaid domicile of Cyhelyn ab Cadrod. — This 
domicile also contains two oxgangs of escheat land, of land which 
belonged to lorwerth Ddu ab Madog, and now lies on the lord's 
hands : it was wont to yield an annual rent, on the aforesaid two 
festivals, of three shillings and four-pence. And there are also in 
this domicile two oxgangs of escheat land, of land which belonged 
to lorwerth ab GrufFydd, and which now lies on the lord's hands : 
it was wont to yield, by four quarterly payments, a yearly rent of 
five-pence three farthings, and, beyond the extent on the aforesaid 
two festivals, twelve-pence per annum. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Llywelyn ab Cas^ 
wallon are Gruffydd- ab Meredydd Llwyd, Davydd ab Gruffydd> 
and others ; and the annual rent thereof, payable every quarter, 
besides the rent of the escheat land mentioned below, is two 
shillings. They owe also suit for it at the county and hundred 
courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it falls 
due. They have a share in the mill of Llanvygel, and do their part 
of the before-mentioned manor-house, as the other freeholders of 
this commote; and they pay for each' brewery as above, but lione 

* Cemmaes, iivhich is here ranked merely as a manor and township, was', also, 
' as before ^observed, the naime of the hundred in which Talybolion is situate. 
—Ed. Tr. 
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of them pay any ciflch, as it is said. And there are in this domicile 
one oxga,ng and a half of escheat land, of land which belonged to 
Lly welyn ab Meredydd, and which now lies on the lord's hands as 
above, and was accustomed to yield, quarterly, an annual rent of 
four-pence, and beyond ,the extent, at Easter and Michaelmas, 
three shillings and four pence per annum, 

5 — BODTAN. 

ff 

This township contains three domiciles, viz, the domicile of Me* 
redydd ab Einion, the domicile of Davydd ab Einion, and the do- 
micile of lorwerth ab Einion. 

The heir of the said domicile of Meredydd ab Einion is Gruffydd 
ab Davydd Goch alone, and he pays for it, every quarter, an 
annual rent of thre'e shillings and eight*pence. He owes, also, 
suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief^ ffobr And amahr, 
of ten shillings, as it becomes due ; and he has a share in the mill 
of this township, and makes a part of the manor-house of Cem- 
maes, as the other freeholders of this township. He pays, also, 
for every brewery, as above ; and the villans of the free tenants 
of this township pay eylch gtahn and ct^lch dowrgon. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Davydd ab Einion 
are Llywelyn ab Gruffydd and Gruffydd ab Einion ; and the annual 
rent, payable quarterly, is three shillings and eight-pence. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of lorwerth ab Einion 
is leuan ab Xlywarch, and his yearly rent, payable quarterly, i» 
three shillings and eight-pence. 

All the tenants and heirs of these two last-mentioned domiciles 
perform and pay all things as the aforesaid domicile of Meredydd 
ab Einion, and their vilians are villans of the free tenants of the 
said domicile of Meredydd ab Einion. 

There is, also, in this township, a third part of the mill of Bod- 
tan,- which is an escheat by the forfeiture of Llywelyn Goch, and 
now lies on the lord's hands. It was wont to yield, by equal pay- 
ments, at Easter and Michaelmas, an annual rent of seventeen 
shillings and eight-pence. 

6 — Llanvyo'el. 

m 

This township contains two domiciles^ called the domicife- 
of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn and the domicile of Meredydd ab 
Llywelyn. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn are 
Madog ab Davydd, Hjrwel ab Davydd, and others, and their 
annual rent, payable on each of the aforesaid quarters, is six sfaal- 
lings and sixpence ; and they owe suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes 
due. They have a share in the mill of this township, and make 
part of the manor-house of Cemmaes, as the other freeholders of 
this commote, and they pay, for every brewery, as abate. Theif 
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villansy also, pay i^lch dowrgon. There is, also» in ibis domicile, 
one oxgang of escheat land, which belonged to Meredydd Benhir; 
and now lies a waste on the lord's hands. It wa,s wont to yield a 
quarterly rent of sixpence halfpenny, contained in the aforesaid m- 
nUal rent of six shillings and sixpence, the rent of this domicile, 
and, beyond the extent, by equal payments at Easter and Michael- 
mas, a yearly rent of fifteen shillings and eight-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Meredydd ab Lly welyn 
are Gruffydd ab Meredydd Llwyd and Tudyr ab Meredydd Llwyd, 
and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of six 
shillings and sixpence : and they owe and perform, they and their 
villans*, all other services, in the same manner as the aforesaid do- 
micile of Gruffydd ab Lly welyn. There is in this domicile the third 
part of two plough] ands of escheat land, which belonged to 
Llywelyn ab Meredydd, and contained, according to an old extent, 
thirty acres of land, and which now lies a waste on the lord's 
l^ands. It was accustomed to yield a quarterly rent of four pence 
halfpenny, included in the before-mentioned rent of this domicile ; 
and, beyond the extent, on the aforesaid two festivals, an annual 
i^ent of twenty-five shillings and three-pence. This domicile, also, 
comprises the sixth p^t of the mill of Llanvygel, which is an es- 
cheat, and belonged to Llywelyn ab Meredydd. It now lies on 
the lord's hands a waste, and was wont to yield, at Easter and 
Michaelmas, an annual rent of twelve-pence. 

7 — Carneddawr, and Part of the Hamlet of Rhos- 

beiriall. 

This township contains three free domiciles, viz. the domicile of 
Davydd ab Gwelsantfraid, the domicile of Gruffydd ab Meirig, and 
the domicile of Davydd ab Einion. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Davydd ab Gwelsantfraid are 
Grufiydd ab Meredydd ab Davydd, Davydd ab Meredydd ab 
Davydd, and others ; and they pay for it, by quarterly portions, 
an annual rent of seven shillings and four-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Gruffydd ab Meirig 
are Hywel ab Owain,Hywel ableuan ab Bdnyved, and others ; and 
they pay for it, by quarterly portions, an annual rent of six shillings 
and three-pence halfpenny. 

The heirs of these two domiciles owe suit at the county and hun- 
dred courts, and a relief, gohr and amobr, as it falls due* And 
they have, in part, mills of their own, t. e, the heirs of the said 
domicile of Davydd have a share in the mills called Melin Comwy 
and Melin Daronwy, and the heirs of the said domicile of Grufiydd 
have a share in the mill of Gwrtheym. And the heirs of each of 

* The bondi-tenants, called, ih the extent, yillans, (vUlanif) had no property 
in the lands allotted to them, but merely the occupation thereof during the lord's 
plea8are,and were removeable from one place to another at his discretion. The 
rents, however, of these vassal-tenures were fixed, and payable, like the rents 
pf freeholds, on fixed di^s in each year.— £0. Ta. 
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these domiciles do part of the work at the lord's manor-house, like 
the other freeholders of this commote, and pay, for each brewery, 
as above. And the viilaus of these two free domiciles pay. every 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Davydd ab Einion are 
Tudyr ab Davydd, lorwerth ab Davydd, and others, and they pay 
for it, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of eight shillings and 
eight-pence halfpenny. They owe suit at the county and hundred 
courts, but no relief nor amobr ; but the hereditary tenants of this 
domicile pay every cylch. 

This township, also, comprises six domiciles of native land, of 
the nature of domicile-townships, viz. the domicile of Goronw ab 
Morgan, the domicile of Cvnrig ab Morgan, the domicile of 
Cyhelvn ab Morgan, the domicile of Elidyr ab Morgan, the domi- 
cile of Madog ab Phylip, and the domicile of Hwva Ddu. 

The heirs of said domicile of Goronw ab Morgan are lorwerth 
ab Madog and others, whose annual rent, payable by quarterly 
portions, is thirty shillings and four-pence halfpenny and one- 
third. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Cynrig ab Morgan are 
leuan ab Hywel ab Davydd, Hywel Follach, and others, and 
their annual rent, payable by quarterly portions, is thirty shillings 
and four-pence halfpenny and one-third. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Cyhelyn ab Morgan are 
Eva, daughter of Tegwared, and Angwystl, her sister, and their 
annual rent, payable by quarterly portions, is twelve shillings and 
eight-pence halfpenny and one-third. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Elidyr ab Morgan are Ithon 
ab Goronw, Einion ab locyn, and others, and their anni^al rent, 
payable by quarterly portions, is eleven shillings and four-pence 
halfpenny and one-third. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Madog ab Phylip are Mad- 
og ab Gwythyr and others, and their annual rent, payable by quar- 
terly portions, is fourteen shillings and nine-pence halfpenny and 
one-third. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Hwva Ddu are Madog ab 
lorwerth ab Hwva and others, and their annual rent, payable by 
quarterly portions, is twenty-five shillings and ten-pence halfpenny 
and one-third. 

All the heirs of these last six domiciles owe suit at the lord's 
mill of Aberfraw, and make the water-course of the same mill, as, 
also, the ditch and the roof of the same. They, also, pay a re- 
lief and amohr, half the fine, when it becomes due, and pay every 
cylehj and make the walls and roof of the hall, chamber, and cha- 
pel, in the lord's manor-house of Cemmaes, and, in like manner, 
the walls and roof of the steward's chamber, and are now doing 
their part about the said manor-house*. 

* The duties of the tenants of the royal manor (gwyr y vaerdrev) are thus 
described in the Laws of Hywel :— '*** They are bound to make the king's lime- 
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Hamlet of Rhosbeiriall. 

And the aforesaid part of this hamlet is held of St. Peirio, and 
the tenants thereof are lorwerth ab Madog, Goronw ab lorwerth, 
and others, and they pay no yearly rent to the Lord Prince, except 
that they are to present themselves twice a year before the sheriff 
at his two great torns. 

8 — Daronwy with the Hamlet of Cnwc Darnog. 

This township contains three free domiciles, viz. the domicile of 
Pavydd ab Gwelsanfraid, the domicile, of Cwnws, and the domi- 
cile of Morau. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Davydd ab Gwelsanfraid are 
Gruffydd ab Meredyddab Davydd, Mallt,the daughter of Davydd 
ab Lly welyn, and others, and they pay for it, by quarterly portions, 
an annual rent of thirty-three shillings and four-pence. They owe 
suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, 
of ten shillings, as it becomes due. . They have a share in the mills 
of Daronwy and Cornwy, and they make part of the Lord Prince'» 
manor-house of Cemmaes, with the other freeholders of this com- 
mote, and pay, for every brewery, as above. And the villans of 
the free tenants of this domicile pay ci/lch dowrgotiy and nothing more. 
There are, also, in this domicile five oxgangs of escheat-land, 
which belonged toTrahaiarn ab Bleddyn, and which now lies a waste 
on the lord's hands, for want of tenants. They were w6nt to yield, 
on each of the aforesaid quarters, eight-pence, comprised in the 
aforesaid annual rent of thirty-three shillings and four-pence, and^ 
beyond the extent, at Easter and Michaelmas, a yearly rent of fif- 
teen shillings and two-pence. There are, also, in the same domi- 
cile two oxgangs of escheat-land, which belonged to Madog ab 
Meredydd ab Bleddyn, and which now lies on the lord's hands as 
above. It was wont to yield, every quarter, a rent of eight-pence, 
comprised in the aforesaid rent of the said domicile, and, beyond the 
extent, en the aforesaid festivals, a yearly rent of two shillings and 
eight-pence. 

kiln and bam, and to keep them in repair when it be necessary. They are to 
pay the rent (tumc) of their land into the hands of the bailiff of the manor 
(maer biswaU), suid are to supply him with food twice in the year ; and they are, 
also, bound to thrash, to bake, to reap, to harrow, to cut hay, and collect 
straw and fuel, as often as the king comes to the manor-house (Uys), And 
they are bound to proTide for the king, when he is at the manor-house, accord- 
ing to their powet, whether it be witii sheep, with lambs, with kids, or with 
butter, cheese, or milk." — Leges WallictBf p. 168. The twnc, above translated 
rent, was payable only by the royal tenants or freeholders, and, as it wpuld 
appear, either in money or corn. The maer biswail implied either a land-stew- 
ard or bailiff of a manor : his duties were, principally, to superintend the ma- 
nagement of the land under his care, to provide certain necessaries for the royal 
household, a^d to collect the rents. In return he was entitled to certain fines 
from the vassals and. dependents, and other fees, besides &e hides of all cattle 
that should be under his care for three nights. — £d. Tr. 
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^nd the heirs of the said domioile of Cwnws are Adda ab leuan/ 
Meredydd ab lorwerth, and others, and their yearly rent, payable 
quarterly, is nine shillings and three-pence. They owe suit jat the 
county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten 
shillings, as it becomes due. They have a share in the above-men- 
tioned two mills, and do their part of the mRuor-house, with the 
other freehoMers; and pay ci^leh stolon and cylch dowrgon, and, for 
every brewery, as above. There are in this domicile three ojigangs 
of escheat-landj which belonged to Tudyr Stak, and which now ire 
on the lord's hands, for the cause above-iBentioned. They were ac- 
customed to yield a quarterly rent of seven -pence, included ia the 
said rent of this domicile, and, beyond the ^extent, or by increase*, 
two pounds. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Morau are leuan ab leuav, 
Meredydd ab Madog, and others, and their annual rent, payable 
by quarterly portions, is seven shillings and five-pence. They have 
a share in the before-mentioned mills, and perform all services and 
customs as the aforesaid domicile of Cwnws. 

9 — ABERALAWf. 

In this township there are two plough-lands of free land, of which 
Gruffydd ab Davydd, and Meredydd ab Davydd, and others are 
heirs, and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of 
five shillings, included within the sum of thirty-three tbiUings and 
four-pence, the rent of the said domicile of Davydd ab Gwelsan- 
fraid, in the townships of Daronwy and Cnwc Darnog above men- 
tioned. And they owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and 
a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings when due. They have a 
share in the mill of Cornwy, and make part of the mauor>house of 
Cemmaes, and pay for every brewhouse as above, and their vil* 
lans pay cj/lch stalon and dowrgon. 

The remainder of this township is of the nature of domicile 
land; and there are in the same township five domiciles, viz. the 
domicile of Bleddyn ab Gorudur, the domicile of Hwddelw ab 
Gorudur, the domicile of Rhys ab Gorudur, the domicile of Gyllt 
ab Prydy ab Gorudur, and the domicile of the son of Rhwth. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Bleddyn are lorwerth ab 

Ithel, lorwerth ab Davydd Goeg and others, and they pay for it, 

\ 

* In the original, seu incremento, words which seem fully to explain theexpres- 
sion ^ beyond the extent," agreeably with the opinion I ventured to express in a 
preceding note, p. 357. — Ed. Tr. 

t It may not be improper here to suggest, that it is very probable the tKKes 
in the sequel of this article will bear no proportion, in number, to those that 
have preceded them. The sole object, indeed, of these notes has been the illustra- 
tion or explanation of such passages, relating to the ancient Welsh tenures tind 
the customs connected wftfa them, as might otherwise be obscure to the general 
reader. Asa reference to these tenures and usages is of constant reourreiK e, 
it must obviously follow, that the illustrative annotations alluded to will^ in the 
progress of the article, become less and less necessary. — £d. Tr. 
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by quarterly payments^ an annual rent of fifteen shilliogs and eight- 
pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Hwddelw are leuan 
Pyllam and others, and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, an 
annual rent of fifteen shillings and eight-pence. 

And the heirs of the said dprnicile of Rhys are Madog ab 
Davydd Ddu, lorwerth ab Madog, and others, and they pay for it, 
by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of fifteen shillings and eight- 
pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Gyllt ab Prydy are 
leuan ab Goronw, leuan Goch, and others, who pay for it, by 
quarterly portions, an annual rent of fifteen shillings and eight- 
pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of the son of Rhwth are 
Dayydd ab Goronw, Davydd ab lorwerth Rwnca, and others, who 
pay for it, by quarterly portions, an annual rent of ten shillings. 

All the tenants of these five domiciles owe suit at the Lord 
Prince's mill of this township, and make the water-course, ditch, 
and roof the same mill : they pay also a relief, gobr and amobr, each 
of them half the fine, as it becomes due, and they provide car- 
riages for hay, oats, &c. for the lord, from lands to be reason- 
ably taken for his use for the same; and they pay every 
c^lch and dp the work of the manor-house of Cemmaes, in the 
same manner as the villans of Carneddawr, and a part of the walls 
around the said manor-house. 

10 — Caerdeoog with the Hamlet of Cavnan and 

Llandogwal. 

This township and hamlet contain six domiciles, viz. the domicile 
of Meurig ab Gwrtheyrn, the domicile ofLlywarch ab Gwrtheyrn, 
the domicile of Hywel ab Gwrtheyrn, the domicile of Hywel ab 
Gwilym, the domicile of Madog ab Gweryd, and the domicile of 
Madog ab Hywel. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Meurig ab Gwrtheyrn are 
Goronw ab Llywelyn, Hywel ab leuan ab £dnyved,and others, who 
pay for it, by quarterly portions, an annual rent of twenty shillings 
and ten-pence. And they owe suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it falla 
due ; and they have a share of a certain mill called Melin Gwrth- 
eyrn. They also make their part of the aforesaid manor-house 
with the other free tenants oi this commote, and they pay, for 
every brewhouse, as above. And the heirs of Madog Voel ab 
Meurig, one of the principal tenants of this domicile, pay cyich 
stalon, but no one else of this domicile. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Lly warch ab Gwrtheyra 
are lorwerth Vychan, Grufiydd Vychan, and others, who pay for 
it, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of twelve shillings and six- 
pence. They owe suit at the county and hundred courls, and a 
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relief, gohr and amoirf of ten shillings, as it becomes dues and 
tbey have a share in the aforesaid mill and do part of the work 
of the said manor-house with the other free tenants, and they pay 
c^lch stalon. And there are, in this domicile, six ozgangs of es- 
cheat land, of land which belonged to Gruffydd Orach ab Einion, 
which Gwasvihangel, a vassal of the Lord Prince, now holds and 
pays for it, every quarter, eight-pence, included in the before- 
mentioned rent of this domicile. And the annual rent of this domi- 
cile, beyond the extent, payable at Easter and Michaelmas, is five 
shillings and four-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Hvwel ab Gwrtheyrn 
are leuan ab Einion Uwyd, Meredydd ab Meredydd, and others, 
who pay for it, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of three shil- 
lings and eight-pence. They owe suit at the county and hundred 
courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it be- 
comes due, and they have a share of the before-mentioned mill, 
and do part of the said manor-house. They also pay c^lch stalan. 

And the heirs of the before-mentioned domicile of Hywel ab 
Gwilym are Madog ab Goronw, Madog ab Tegwared, and others, 
who pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of sixteen 
shillings. And the heirs of this domicile perform all services and 
customs in the same manner as the aforesaid domicile of H^wel ab 
Gwrthejrrn, and, moreover, cj^lch dowrgon. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Madog ab Gwerydd 
are Llywelyn ab leuan, Einion Goch ab Llywarch, and others, 
who pay for it, by quarterly portions, an annual rent of nine shil- 
lings and four-pence ; and they perform all services and customs as 
the before-mentioned domicile of Hywel ab Gwilym. 

And the heirs of the before-mentioned domicile of Madog ab 
Hywel are Meredydd ab Davydd Llwyd, Hywel Vychan, and 
others, and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent 
of fourteen shillings and sixpence. And they do all things like the 
aforesaid domicile of Hywel ab Gwilym, except that they do not 
pay cj^lch dowrgon. And there are, in the same domicile of Madoe 
ab Hywel, nine oxgangs of escheat-land, of land which belonged 
to Ednyved ab Goronw Vychan, and which now lies d^ frith in the 
hands of the lord, through defect of tenancy, and the rent usually 
paid for it every quarter was eight-pence, and, according to a far- 
ther extent, on the festivals of Easter and Michaelmas, the annual 
sum of eight shillings and sixpence. 

Hamlet of Llandogwal. 

The moiety of this hamlet is native land* of the nature of a 
domicile township, and there is in it one * domicile, called the 
domicile of Gwion ab Davydd, and the heir of* it is Ithel ab 
Gwion, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments, ten shillings 

* See the first note on page 341 supray and also Mona Antiqmy p. 121.— 
Ed. Te. 
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ikiiiiually. And he does suit at the lord's mill of Bodronyn, and 
pays relief, gobr aod am^r, as it becomes due ; aad be makes the 
walls, water-^coarse, and ditch, the roof of the aforesaid mill, and 
part of the work of the Lord Prince's manor-house of Gemmaes, 
as the other villans of Aberfraw. 

Hamlet of Catman, 

The third part of this hamlet is of the nature of a domicile town- 
ship, and fsuch third part constitutes one domicile, called the domi- 
cile ^of Gwrgenau ab Davydd, and the heirs of it are Hywel Cavn- 
an, and he pays, by the usual quarterly payments, the yearly 
rent of fourteen shillings and sixpence. Aud his duties and 
payments are the same as the moiety of the hamlet of Llan- 
dogwal. 

11 — Clbgyroo with the Hamlet of Tkev-y-Gov. 

In this township there are nine domiciles, namely, the domicile 
of Tudyr ab Gruffydd, the domicile of Llywelyn ab Gwilym, 
the domicile of Trahaiarn ab Hwva, the domicile of Madog Goch 
ab Goronw, the domicile of Tegwared ab Goronw, the domicile of 
Gwion ab Heilyn, the domicile of Gwydyr ab Cadrod, and the 
domicile of Cynvelyn ab Cadrod. 

The heirs of the above-mentioned domicile of Tudyr ab Gruffydd 
are lorwerth ab Hy wel^ lorwerth Vychan, and others ; and they 
pay» by quarterly payments, an annual rent of five shillings. 

And the heirs of the above-mentioned domicile of Llywelyn ab 
Gwilym are Davydd ab lorwerth ab Llywelyn, Gruffydd Vychan, 
and others, and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual 
rent of ten shillings and sixpence. Each of these two domiciles 
owes suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr and 
amobr, as it becomes due. They have also a share in the lord's 
mill of Cemmaes, because the water-course of the aforesaid mill 
runs over their land, and nothing more. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of Trahaiarn ab Hwva is 
Gwervyl, daughter of Davydd Mechell, and she pays for it, by 
quarterly portions, a yearly rent of nine shillings and ten-pence. 
She owes suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr 
and amobr, A>i ten shillings when it falls due; and she owes also 
suit at the Lord's mill, at her option, within the commote, and 
pays ci^lch stalon and a^lch dowrgon, and makes a portion of the 
manor-house with the other free tenants of this commote. 
„ And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Madog Goch are 
Sf adog Voel, Goronw ab Meredydd, and others, and they pay for 
it* by (|uarterly portlcms, an annual rent of eleven shillings and 
teo^pence. They owe suit at the Lord's mill of Cemmaes, and do 
and pay all other services and rents as the said domicile of Trahai-> 
am ab Hwva. 

And the heirs of the above-mentioned domicile of Tegwared ab 
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OoroBW are Eiiiioii ab lorw^rth, Davydd ab Madog^, and others, 
and they pay -for it» by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of seven 
shillingSy and do and pay every tiling in the same manner as the 
said domicile of Madog Goch. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Gwion ab Heilyn 
are Einion ab Groronw Goch ab Davydd, and others, and they pay 
for it, by quarterly portions, an annual rent of seven shillings and 
three-pence, and do and pay all other things as the said domicile of 
Madog Goch. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of lorwerth ab Heilyn is 
lorwerth ab lorwerth Goch, and he pays for it, by quarterly pay- 
ments^ an annual rent of seven shillings and seven-pence, and he 
does and pays all things as the said domicile of Madog Goch. 

And the i^oresaid domicile of G wydyr ab Cadrod is holden under 
Saint Birryovr*, and the heirs of it are Meredydd ab Einion, 
Madog ab Meredydd, and others, and Itfey pay no rent for it to 
the Lord Prince. They have a mill of their own called Melin 
Glan-alaw, and they owe no other service to the Lord Prince. 

And the before-mentioned domicile of Cyhelyn ab Cadrod is 
holden in the same manner, and the heirs of it are Davydd ab 
locyn and Madog ab Meiilyn and they owe nothing for it to the 
Lord Prince, for the cause above-mentioned. 

Hamlet of Trev-y-Gov. 

There are in this hamlet two domiciles, namely, the domicile of 
Goronw Wyddel and the domicile of Ithel ab Davydd ; and they 
are of the nature of domicile townships. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Goronw Wyddel are lorwerth 
Gwyddelyu, Meredydd ab Ithel, and others, and they pay for it^ 
by quarterly portions, an annual rent of fourteen shillings and four- 
pence. 

And the heir of the ^foresaid domicile of Ithel ab Davydd is 
lorwerth ab Cynrig alone, and he pays for it, by quarterly pay- 
ments, an annual rent of twelve shillings and three-pence half- 
Knny. The heirs of each of these two domiciles owe suit at the 
»rd's mill of Cemmaes, and pay a relief, g^br and amobr, as it 
becomes due. They also pay every cylch, and do ft part of the 
work of the Lord's manor-house as the cither villans of the nature 
of a domicile township. And there are in the aforesaid hotmlet of 
Trev-y-Gov four oxgangs of escheat land, whii?h belonged to Ednyv- 
ed ab Goronw in the hamlet of Castell Cevn Helig, and who paid 
for it, by equal portions at Easter and Michaelmas, a yearly rent of 
four shillings and two-pence. 

12 — Cemlyn. 
In this township there are four free domiciles, viz. the domicile 

* This must be a mistake for Peirio, one of the soils of Caw, comttionly styled 
Caw o Brydain, and lord of Cwm Cawlwyd. Peirio is the tutetar saint of the 
church of Rhosbeirio in this commote. — Ed. Tr. 
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of Hwva a)b iGl^wion, the domicile of Madog ak Gwion, the donii- 
cile of Einion ab Gwion, and the domicile of Goronw ab Gwioii. . 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Hwi^a ab Gwion are 
Hywel ab Madog Llwyd, Goronw ab Meredydd and others ; and 
they pay for it, by quarterly payments, the annual rent of sevea 
shillings and ten-pence. 

And the heirs of the before-mentioqed domicile of Madog ab 
Gwion are Hywel ab Meredydd Ban, and Bleddyn his brother, 
and others, who pay for it, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent 
of six shillings. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Goronw ab Gwion are 
Cadog ab Meredydd, Ednyved ab Davydd, and others, who pay 
for it, by quarterly portion's^ a yearly rent of five shillings and four- 
pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Goronw ab Gwion 
are Gorddylad, daughter of Meredydd abAdda, and Gwenllian, her 
sister, who pay for it, by quarterly payments, four shillings and 
three-pence. _ 

And all the heirs and tenants of these four domiciles owe suit at 
the county and hundred courts, and pay a relief, gobr and amobr, 
of ten shillings, as it becomes due. They owe also suit at the 
Lord Prince's mill within this commote, at their option; and 
they make a portion of the manor-house of Cemmaes with the 
other free tenants, and ^bj cpkh stalaUf and cyleh dowrgan. 

There are in this township two domiciles of native land of the 
nature of a domicile township, viz. that of Cyvnerth ab Phylip 
and the domicile of Ithon ab Llywarch. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Cyvnerth ab Phylip are Einion 
ab Hwva and Gwion ab Phylip, who pay for it, by quarterly por- 
tions, an annual rent of thirteen shillings and eight-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Ithon ab Llywarch 
are Adda ab leuan and Gwion ab Goronw, who pay for it, by 
quarterly portions, a yearly rent of twenty-two shillings and six- 
pence. 

And each of these two native domiciles owes suit at the lord's 
mill of Bodronyn, and pays relief, gobr and amobr, half a fine 
each, as it becomes due. They also carry the timber and stones of 
the same mill within the county of Anglesey, and make the water- 
course of the same, as also the ditch and roof; and they pay every 
c^lch and do the work of the lord's manor-house in the same 
manner as the lord'& villans of Oarneddawr*. 

13 — Bodronyn. 
In this township there are three domiciles of the nature of m 

* See page S69, avpra, Cameddawr implies a place abounding in heaps of 
stones, eameddi or eamau, a sort of tumulif of which there are numerous traces 
in Anglesey. They were very often raised to denote the ignominy of the indi- 
yidnals whom they commemorated* whence the Welsh proverbial expression of 
cam or dy wtfneb — a cam on thy face. See a note on these ancient monuments, 
p. 162, supra* — £d. Tr. 



ciie of Adde ab Teswared, a'lM the dbifticTle of FeAbras. 

< Hk heir* of the aforeiaid dbmtbitie of ^ Elidyr Uirfd me Davydd 

«b ItheV loiveftfa ab Mad^, and otheirs, who pay for it. by 

quarterly payments, the aniinal rent of thirteen shillings and four* 

pence. 

And the t^dirs of the aforesaid domicile of Adda ab Tegwared 
are Lleuen, the widow of lorwerth iab Adda, and others, who pay 
for it, by quarterly portions, the yearly nent of thirteen shillings 
and four-pence. 

And the heirs of the before-mentioned domicile of Penbras are 
Oruiydd ab Madogand Davydd ab Madog, his brother, who pay 
for.it, by quarterly payments, the annual rent of- eight-pence. 

And eacn of these three don&iciles owes suit at the prince's m!l| 
of this township, ^nd pay, for each relief, fifteen-pence, as it 
becomes due, and, for eadi gobr; half a line, as it becomes due ; 
and they make part of the Lord Prince's manor-house, in the same 
manner as -the free tenants of this commote, and they also pay 
«^ery eyieh, and do the lord's carriage work, in lieu of victual^ t9 
be reasonably received for the same. 

15 — BODVARTHAN. 

In this township there is one^ ploughiaa«d of free land, mnd the heir 
thereof is Meurig ab Bleddyn, who pays for it, by quarterly portions, 
the yearly rent of ten shillings ; and he paysr it, also, at Easter ftnd 
Michaelmas, the annual rent of twenty shillings. He owes suit at 
Hm coilnty and hundred courts, and pays for relief, gohr and amobr, 
ten shillings, as it becomes due, and he has a share in the mill of 
Alaw< 
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' ' " 16 — Alaw Beirdd*. 

Tins township is holden of St. BEifNof, and it contains two 
doiuclles, vis. tibe domicile of Mawrth and the domicile of Mab y 
Bardd. The tenafits and abbots of both these two domiciles are. 
Madogab lorwerth ab Hwra, Davydd ab Ithel, and Gwyn ab 
Teiymor : they pay no rent to the Lord Prince, except suit to the 
eounty and hundred courts ; but the tenants of the said abbots pay 
mWr gohr 9knd am^hr, o£ ten shiUings, as it becomes due, and, if 
there be not sufficient for the payment of this rdi^, or 0I9M^,. &c. 
then they are to be levied upon Bodvarthan. And the said tenants 

c ■ ' ■ ^ • ■ ^ 

* This Is a tery poetical nam^ : it may be rendered, in Engliflb^ the melodious 
iew ef 1^6 barcU». Alaw is tHe nitine of a rivulet in (His commote. — £9. Tft. 

t Beano lived in the sixth aiid seventh centuries, and was the founder of 
Several churehes, among which were two in Anglesey, one at Aberfraw, and 
the other at Trevdraeth. He also established a monastery at Clyno^, in Car* 
aarvoBshife, on which soltfect there is a poem still extant. Beuno, whose father 
was Bagi ab OwynlUw, was descended from Cadell, Prince of Ppwys.— 

« P 



t&e mill of Ibft frf e teiianU <rf JJnw ; aA4 th«Y shdU |iM»#ptth«ii^ 
ptU^s Imee a yetr before the priaee'ft sheriff, wb» thell be ep 
inr the time^ «t hie tiro greet teiiie» e«id aothbg^ni^Be* 

17 — Llanvechyil. 

.^ 11ii$ township, together with the aforeeaid hamleti is holden qf 
St. Macutus*, aod there are in it two domiciles^ viz, the do^i^ilt 
of tddon ab Cariadog, and the domicile of Meredydd ah lorwerth 
.Yychan. 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Iddon ah Cariadcfj %m 
Goronw ab teuan».Madog ab Davydd* and others* asd they paf 
BO aiinual rent for it to the Ijord Prince, nor suit at the county and 
hundred courts, unless they choose to come Ihese, wheii they shaH 
haye a comjplauit againat any one» or any one against tbun ; .amlp J^ 
fhey should be amerced there, the Lord Prinoe shaU have thm 
amercement And they atteud the two great torm^ 4pc. . 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Meredydd ah lorweilli 
Vychan are Meredydd ab Cadog, and others, and they do mt 
service nor make any payment except as the above-mentioned 
doouctle of Iddon ab Cariaidog. 
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• Ttiis township is of the nature of a. domicile townehipn and the 
tenaats of it are Bavydd Crindin, leuan ab £iiHoa, and othen^* 
and they pay for it» bv quarterly payments, a yearly rent of foim 
pounds seventeen shillings and eight-pence^ ThMy also nay m 
relief, gobr and mnobr, of half a fine, as it falls due, and ow^ 
suit at tbe Lord Prince's mill of Aber Alaw. And they make the 
watercourse of the same mill, with the ditch and roof, and provide 
carriage for the timber and stone of the ^ame mill, wittdn the 
counl^ of Anglesey,, at theur own espease, and mikke part vi. the 
f^Qca of the lord's .mafor-houaeof vemmaeSy and the waUs a«4 
roof of the halU chamber, and chapel, and of the cfaaitiber.of tbe 
^ward and w&nlert; and they are to. carry timber for the same» 
within the eounty of Anglesey. Th^ alsa fMsy each 4^lt:i aad a 
Dprtipn of giMwrum ; and th^y ^fueoivide curriagpe ier lbs Lead ofi 
Cemmaes sjs £wr as PenrhQs with man and herscii to be taken at 
iwo-penca by the day* 

< ■ ■ . . 

* Macatas was the LatiidBed appellation of MechyO, son of Eehwydd ab 
OwTH* a natnre of Cotawali ;. ha li^red aboat the middle of theaaveatii aenaafy. 
JuanvechyUji a]}oye-iiienti(Mie4 ia dediaatei to hisk Ha died in Aofleaajy ai»4. 
was buried i^t Fenrhos Lln^wy, ia the church-^yard of whaeb plaae tbeaa was, 
^ the time of Rowland, and theie may atill ha, amMMunental lasariytian te^hia 
iiemory. A tranaoript of this may be aeaa ^ Ifana AnfUfULf fw 1S«.— b« Ta» 

f The original words h&De are tUf^ and goriifH- I ^^ Teatappad |» 
translale the latter « waider,'' though without being «aita salisftid as la the 
propriety of it—^En. Tb. 
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10— Manor OP Cbmmabs. 

This icNwrs^hip 19 <if nlhre^^fpld tmim^ wui« ilnwiiUttiMfr 

g«9Q«it| ««llra Gwjfr M^ln Gwifr QmaUli^ fiHid Qw^ lit jr 
orth*, and Thorny Mnweod^ii tCTOfftthdwqf fiir tlMlemaf 
bmlift by th^paot<rfaiepf089»l hvi die Kit|p« Xhft Giiyir JToel 
M« I^raisrlh at) Gadofs Bvmft ab Ooii^iw^ lotvreKth Hii!» PbyUr 
O^aniy lorwerth Gocb» Cynwrig Yoal^ and I^nao ab Cyadal Gkwk 
AnA ttera a«a ia tbe land of tfie Giiyr Afml tai gpurei»» vis; two 
(aveUi» oaHod Ae gavol of Cynwf ig ahCAriadpg* tbaganal af Cofttt- 
y.fiolau, and of leuaa ab Da^3rd4 d)0 gft^et ctf Cvwya Gmoh and 
44 Ma«tog ab lAai. the ga^vaJ of XormrMi ab> Gadog» the g^T^ of 
Kiiirs Ghvitb aid of loti^ii ab HontiMBd* the ga¥el«C SatiitB, tte 
piflMX «l Iho aott of Robia» Iba gavel of Mo^aon H««i, tbe gaval 
of laoya ab Darydid a«d Uywaiiob Vy^kuu mi the foiMrtli|An of 
OM ga%^ (»iM Tyddyii Tmm and X3rddyQ y G«mtf[^ 

And the t oaw i ta of Uml afareiaid livro gta^ m Cfomig ak 
Cttrhdog ace ionN»rtk Hip «ad Gyamif Voelt aadthay my far it» 
by qmtlmiy pevtioaHh a yeariy teat el tbirty-aavea » wings and 
four-pence. ' ' . 

And the afosetaid gavel of Coob y Fiolau aad leaaa ab Pasvydd 
Uoa a waate in tbe lord's hands fot wast of lanaato* ead nvaa wiwl 
to reader, b^ ^aarterly {nayinaiite* a yeariy reat of mieea lAtlliagt 
aad ten-fMttiaa. 

And ^e aftresaid gavel of Gwvn Craob aad Ma4og «b lihel 
Mas a. waato in th» lord V haada wr defaidt of t»ttMrtsw and wal 
wont to render, by quarterly payments, a yeariy rant of tldrtasii 
^hilltags aad four-^peaiee. 

Aad the tenaftts of the befere^m^itioaed gavel of lotweidi aJk 
Gibdof is £dayved al^ lorwertit, i^ho paya for il» by qaarterly poi^ 
tioas, an aiamal rent of ten ahslUagv. 

And tke befbrc^memlioned gavel of Rhys Cbwith aad leiian ab 
Hoaamd, lias a wast& at tho lord's handa, for the eaaso aforesaidp 
tod wtaa wont la reader^ by qaartoriy payaM»ils» al yearly rent of 
Ibirtoea iihiHiags end fbitr<|wftee* 

Aad Ihe lenaat of the alitove^mealioned gavel of Soiridi, ul'SibliQa 



* These were the names gtaerally gj^en to tbo teflsats sr fcsoyieai «f gavel 
iuid, vFik) ci^iM! tb# ssoi^ ler vnm- dpa i w l ii i at taivale a»r¥ifoir |2aa1tmd 
has tbs lollawisg olpenmtiaiu^ upoa them ;.-^'< Aa to th» d j wtjaqty a oC Qmt 
Mtid, Gwyr CtumUh, aad Gwwr Tlr y Borth^ I take Qw^r Mael to be either the 
Pripee*8 lodj $^srd, obliged to ami themsehret, to wateh aad wait abont the 
falase^ asflwwrabia to tha osstl»>gasrd taoora aaisof tha Engtirt^ ; ot^i^cakaps, 
tb«isr veraanlj sack asitadtasw snail wagss aUsfWtd thsm liw^ tMic> «feic< as 
thsre e«c«ia Aa wsaftlen oi sarevsl tsoaiils la the Fih^'a Eateat Qook^ wh/l 
Had a jKnay ptr diem allowed them. The Gwyr Gw^itk were suph as wei;e Is 
wprk on Hivt own costs ; aad the Gwyr Tkr y ^orth were such ^ wero obliged 
fift da, oadLepriaoe^aeeralaad, tlis asaal work sad serviae iasuaibsat«ia4»sii 
Of this last sort the Bishop's Ebyaal awkas InfasiA siiatioa, hat' SPthT^M 
Viyas/* HOM 4p rtt!Wi p- laO'O^^Co. T|t. 



9h Goronwy who pays for it, by qunrierly portions* a yearly rent 
of sixteen shiUiugs. 

And tbe moiety of the aforesaid gavel of the son of Robin and 
the ploughed land lie a .waste in the lord's hands, for tbe cause 
abovie-mentioned, and was wont to return, ' by quarterly portions, 
an annual rent of six shillings and eight-pence. 
. And the tenants of another moiety of the same gavel is Einion 
ab Goronw, who pays for it, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent 
of seven shillings and ten-pence. 

And the tenant of the above-mentioned giavel of Moysen Hen is 
lorwerth ab Cadog, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments, an 
annual rent^f thirteen shillings and four- pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of locyn ab Davydd 
and Llywarch Vychan are Phylip 6am and lorwerth Goch, who 
pay for it, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of eighteen shillings. 

And the above-mentioned fourth part lies on the lord's hands, 
for the cause aforesaid, and was wont to return, by quarterly pay- 
tnents, a yearly rent of four shillings and four-pence. 
' . And the tenant of the above-mentioned Tyadyn y Gwragedd i4 
£inio9 ab Gotonw, who pays for it, by -quarterly, payments, an 
annual rent of two shillings and four-pence. 

All the tenants and heurs of these ten gavels, and of the fourth 
part aforesaid, owe suit at the Lord Prince's mill, called Meliil 
C^nmaes, and pay a relief of five shillings, if they have goods, 
and for amohr, two shillings, when it falls due. And the above- 
inentioned gavels of Cynwrig ab Carladog, Coch y Fio]au,.Gwyn 
Grach, Rhys Chwith, and locyn ab Davydd, pay cylch stahn^ but 
the other gavels do not. 

And there are, of the before-mentioned tenure- of Gwyr Gwaitkf 
fifteen gavels and a half, called the gavel of Gowch, the gavel of 
lorwerth ab . Cyhelyn, the gavel of Edny wain ab Cyhel3rti, thef 

favel of Davydd Gilch ab Prydydd, the gavel of Phylip Was 
)u,' the gavel of Davydd ab Bermaw, the gavel of leuan ab 
Sfadog and Madog ab Davydd Goch, the gavel of Thomas ab leuaa 
^oel, the gavel of Gwyn Wyddel, the gavel of Moel Vrith and 
Madyn ab y Mab Du, th^ gavel of Cynwrig ab Madog, the gavel 
of Madog ab Gwelchyn, the gavel of Madog ab Gwyn, the gavel 
of Madog Vychan, the gavel of Madog Ddu ab Llywarch, and the 
moiety of the gavel of the son of Bleddyn. 

The tenants of the above-mentioned gavel of Gowch are Davydd 
Hen and Tegwared ab lorwerth, who pay for it, by quarterly pay- 
ments, a yearly rent of nineteen shillings and nine-pence. ^ 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of lorwertb ab Cyhelyn 
are Davydd Hen and Tegwared ab lorwerth, who pay for it, by. 
quarterly portions, an annual rent of nineteen shillings and nine-pence. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Edny wain ab Cyhelyn, 
is Davydd Han, who pays for it., by quarterly payments, the yearly 
rent of nineteen shillings and ninepence. 

An9 the above mentioned gavel of Davydd Gilch ab Prydydd »• 
lies on the lord's hands a waste, through defect of tenancy, and* 
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W8siieCusiDm€d-to retiini^ by' qiiaiierly.piiymefits, slii anntiftl reitt 
of oineteea shillingd and nme^^penoe. 

And the aforesaid gavel of Phylip Was Du lies a waste oq 
the lord's hands^ for the reason above^mfntioned, and was wont 
to return, by quarteriy portions, a yearly rent of nineteen sbiltingv 
and nine-'pence. 

And the aforesaid gavel of Davydd ab Bermaw lies a waste on 
the lord's hands fbr the same reason, and was wont io return, by 
quarterly payments, ayearly rent of nineteen shillings and nine-peQce, 

And the aforesaid gavel of leuan ab Madog and Madog ab 
Davydd remains 'also a waste on the lord's hands from the sam^ 
cause,, and was wont to return, by quarterly payments, a yearly 
rent of, nineteen shillings, and nine-pence. 

' And the aforesaid gavel of Thomas ab leuan Voel lies a waste 
on the lord's hands for the above-mentioned reason, and was used 
to return, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of nineteen shiU 
lings and' nine-pence. 

And the aforesaid gavel of Gwyn Wyddel is likewise a waste 
on the lord's bands, from the same cause, and was wont to yield, 
by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of nineteen shillings and nine- 
pence. 

And a moiety of the aforesaid gavel of Moel Vrith and Madyif 
kh y Mab Du lies ieilso a waste on the lord's hands, and was ac- 
customed to yield, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of sevjen 
shillings and eleven-pence. And the t^ant of the other moiety oC 
the same gavel is Madog ab lorwerth, who pays fot it, by 
quarterly payments, a. yearly rent of seven shillings and eleven-pence. 

And the aforesaid gavel of Cynwri'g ab Madog remains on the. 
lord's hands a waste, and 1?as wont to yield, by quarterly pay- 
ments, a yearly rent of nineteen shillings and nine-pence. 

And the tenants of the above-mentioned gavel of Madog ab 
€twelchyn are Gwyn ab Madog. and Meirig ab GrufFydd, who 
pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of nineteen shil- 
lings and nine-pence. ; .. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid gavel of Madog ab Gwyn are 
Gwyn ab Madog and Gwilym ab Hwva, who pay for it, by quar- 
terly portions, a yearly rent of twenty-four shillings. 
. ^ And '.the .tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Madog Vychan is Ithel 
ab Iprwerth, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments, an annual 
rent of .niiieteen shillings and nine-pence. ' 

And. the tenant of the above-mehtioQed gavel of Madog Ddu ab 
Uywarch is Ithel ab Jorwerth, who pays for it, by quarterly 
payments, a yearly rent of nineteen shillings and nine-pence. 

And the tenant of the' aforesaid moiety of the son of Bleddyn 
is Ithel ab lorwerth, and he pays for it, by quarterly payments* a 
yearly rent of seven shillings ajid eleven-pence. 

All the tenants of these fifteen gavels owe suit at the lord's mill of 
Gemmae's^ and provide, carriage u>r timber and grinding stones for 
the same, within the county of Anglesey, at their own expense, andl 
make the walls^ ditches, water-course, and roof of the said inilL 



IVwyvlio Iniike A» fwf of Ite Jsklnr nti iocHar m Hm mtmw^ 
house at the same place, as weH as dao flm kitciiea, and are to 
carry linber ti^ve ; and tliey pay a vellef of firs shiliiifs, if dicy have 
^dmewiitk so to^; aad, for oaio^, two sUtliags, i^s it beeeiMs 
H^ Aey ai« like«vlse to provMe eaimta for the 2j^ 
maes as far as Penrhos, and are to hare drink witfaoat wry ^vier : 
and HMy pay ^M fYi{fb»* 

. Tkmt are alio, of ^ cewte of Gwfr Ih' y AmihmmwtiffHt 
cftHod Hie g«re) ef Tersraria Uwyd, the fsml /of Datvydd Saht. 
the gat^ of Oaredd€hwiA» the favttl of CNir Rir, the gavel of 
Madog ab Gwrceaaa. the garel of Tegwarin «b Gill, the gat^el of 
leuan Ckydd, ttie gai^el of Phylip CMiv^Mi, and the gavel of Teg- 
warin ab Cynwrig. 

The tenatit of Ae third part of the aforesaid gavel of Tegw»*iti 
tiwyd is leuan ab EintOB, aad he pays for k, by quarterly pay- 
ments, the iinnual teat of four ehiUiags aad seren-pence. Aaa the 
residue of the same gavel is in the lord's hands, through defaall 
of tenancy, and was wont to yield, by quarteriy payments, the 
ammal venft of eight ihUliiigs. 

Aaidthetenaat of two parts of the befors^oneAtiotted gvrel of 
Davydd Sais is Phylip Phelaph, and he pays for it, by. quarterly 
pl(ymeats, the yearly rent of eight sUtinjKS and four^penoe. 

And the tenants of five parts of the anNreeaid gavel of BwedUl 
Qhwith are ^tryd ab leuan and Einion Voel, who pay 1m tt, hy 
Martetly payments, the anaaal rent of tea shilHags and siacponoe, 
toe retnditnder of dkie same gavel' is In the lord's bands, and waa 
aeoastoHked to yield, by qfue^kerly portions, an aaaaal vent of tw^ 
iMliiigs^ 

And the teoant fA two rods of land of the aferasaid gavel '^ 
Gwr Hir is DavyddPengwyn, and hepays ftir it, by qaartarly piey* 
aMnPts, a yearlv rent of eight^penoe •/ana the rededue of the same 
gavel km in the lord's hands, aira was accustomed to yieM an anaaal 
r^t of eleven shillings and ten^pence, payable every quaiter. 

And the tenant of the five parts of the above-mentioned gav^4>f 
Madogab Gwrgenea,i9 lorwerth ab Madog ab Tegwarin, who 
pays for it, by quarterly portions^ a yearly rent of two ahillings* 
and the remainder of the same gavel is ia the iord'a imiids, awl 
Was wont to yield an annual rent of ten shillings- and aixpaace, 
payahle quarteriy. 

And the tenants of the afforesaid sgavel of Te|;waritt all G(ill 
areBleddyn VeDnyddand lorwerth ab Madog Ihi, wtve pay for 
it, by quarterly payments, an eAinual rent of twelve sUlliags wa4 
seven-pence. 

And the tenanto of the aibttesaid gfatel of PbyUp OhwHh are 
Einion Vo^, Madog ab Phylip and I^iian ab;Cynwfig, who pay lor 
it, by quarterly pajwieats, an aniMwl rant of twelva ahliiings asMl 
seven^pence. 

And the tenant of the afomsaid gavel uf I^uaa Ofawilih ia 
fitevydd Pengwya, and he payi ^^r it, by quarteriy pay meats, a 
yearfy rent of Owd ve shillings ^and saiMn-paaoa. 



. AM fi» heirs of tfi* aforenfttd gtvd of Tecwwa 9h Cfamvftn 
lorwertb y Qwydd and lorwerth ab Madog.l)4i> wbo ^ay fgr it^ 
by quartefly paynieBtSy a yeafly rent of twelve shtUioi^ and iereB* 

' All Ihe iMMUMd Mra >«f Hmnm •«» gawali Mie.Mil tat 4hii 
)«ovd Pfiacf^a oitU «f ikie tiwiahip» Mdl piur a »Hef «f dlfn: ahife 
Ui^s» if tii»y bave wbeiewilb to 4ki Jo, eni, f£or emebm, 4iao >sla|< 
Ibkpi* «iil4Ua<dii»* TJhqr jJito pay Ael4Qgd JHiwr» liiMiiaMnki 
|M^ attd «l# to ymae^t thwqaol<iag at4h0 iiiro .greiil.^afiks'^f lia 
sheriff for tbeiiiBe^baiii^ hiltLdMthiiig joave. } /^ ' 

. . ■ ^ •"■ . ► • 

The tenanU of this hamlet are Davydd ab Tegwarin and D^ffyiU 
^ GocpDw;. tb^ jU>r^ Priwe'a Fil^of* whi(pb iia|9let.iMld'4btM)rM 
liwid of Wal^* .ajre c^ed Mr h^drU «d4 yiieM t^? I}i^ i^o^ Kino** 
by qvafietly payvea^^ % y^riy ,i:ei|t ^f twfiiity -iwfi^, iibiUinpi , mtti 
four-peoce. And they owe for it suit at the Lord Priikce's omIU iaI^ 
Abeiu^iavr^ and i»ay a relief .of £v^ a^Uo^i^as it b#OGkl»flB dliicwiMd/ 
for.^«il^^,..|;wQ^.fbMHim» if.^y.iMre j|bte» )^ nf4bi^ llM»iVi)iaii 
,4^^d«. ... .:..x^' 

so ENDS THE , " ' 

Commote of TAXEBOiitow. 



■f^C«**»* 



IV. TWRCBLYNJ. 

An Extent of the said Commote^ taken before the above-named 
Xieutenant^ at Bettws Geraint, on the Sunday next b^forfi the. 
Feast of St. Matthew^ in the year before-mentioned, vpon the o^th 
and examination of every tenant of the same commote, aS well 
free as native, and afterwards examined on the oaths of twelve 
freemen of tlie same, viz. ^ 

lorwerth ab Cyndai. Mtrfowau. 

Tudyr ab lorwerth. - leuan ab Tndy r. 

Davydd ab Hywel. Qoronw Gethi?. 

Hywel ab lorwerth. , Hywefab Madog. 

Davydd Goch ab Hywel. Meilur ab Madog. 

Davydd ab Einion. 'Madog ab Einion. 

• The originfd words are terra daminica WaMca. — Ed. Tr. 
*'t I h«fe been unable to tiiscorec the meaning of this term, unleBS it he a^er- 
iMyltoii ofi<h> Baglirii wowd belter; ani: so tirhmp^rmfmld teqply border lan^^ 

' i Rianotiway *osay frep what source this inme takes its onpp- RojJ-t 
lands, in his Wona Afdiqua, says he had seen it spelt, in ancient MSS., Tit 
(Mel^ii, the Land of Cyhelyn ; but this Was, in all prdbttMlity, a comtptam 
of the stiU more ancient deMMnteation ^ bat Tuff€$l^ Is HoUy Tower.— £o. Tr. 



^ 
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i-^LLVStfULAS, WITH tHE HaMLETS OF AMLWCH, GAflTHtB, 
BODVARTHAU, GlASGRUG, RhODWRTHGYR, AND LlECHOG. 

Ilk this lowDsbipy and in the hamlets of Amlwch, Garthur and 
BodTarAm, 4here are eight dofificiles, seten of wMdi aiie fi^e, 
and the ei]§^ is native, yk. the domicile of Tegerito ab CarweiM; 
Ike deoucile of Hywd ab Carwedd, the domieBe of Adda nh 
QnSti, liiedomioile of Dinawell ab Oriffn, Ihe domieile of Bleth*^ 
anrs Itb Gviffn» the doteictle of Brodiwel ab Gnffri, the domicile 
<tf Dolfin ab Carwedd, asdihedoflndie of TwTllaehiaid. 

The heirs of the domicile of Tegerin ab Carwedd are Hywel ab 
<Synwrig9 Hywel Goch ab Hwra, 9md others, who pay for it, by 
^arterly payoneats, a yearly rent of tlurty-one shillings and six- 

And the heirs of ^e a^resaid domicHe of Hywel ab Carwedd 
ate Tiidyr ab lorwerUi Wyddel, and o^rs, and they pay, by- 
qoarterly portions^ an annual rent of twelve: shillings and ten- 
pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Adda ab Griffiri are 
Madog ab Hywel I^a, Tudyr ab lorwertii Wyddel, and others/ 
who pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of twenty* 
four shillings and ten-pence. 

And the heirs of the i^<nresaid domicile of Bletherws ab Oriffri 
mre Gmfiydd ab Madog, Madog ab Hywel Goch, and others, and 
they pay for it, by quarteriy payments, a yearly rent of forty-tfiree 
shillings and nine-pence* • - • 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Brochwel ab Griffiri 
are Anucht, the daughter of Einion, lorwerth ab Llywelyn ah 
Rhys, and others, who pay for it, by quarterly payinents, a yearly 
rent of twenty-ihree shillings and ten-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Dinawell ab Grifiri 
are Hywel ab leuan, Meredydd ab Davydd ab Llywelyn, and 
others, and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, an annual rent 
of twenty-three shillings and ten-pence. 

' And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Dolfin ab Carwedd 
are Davydd ab Tudyr, lorwerth ab Tudyr, and others, and they 
pay for it, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of eight shillings 
and two-pence. 

All the heirs and tenants of the above-mentioned seven domi- 
ciles owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr 
and amohr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due. 

The aforesaid domicile of Tegerin has a share in the mill called 
Melin Newydd, and the aforesaid domicile of Hywel has a share 
in the same mill and in the mill of Penatth, and the said domicile 
of Adda has a share in the same mills ; and they say that they are 
at liberty to grind at the Lord Prince's mill Aif M«lin Adda. Aad 
the aforesaid domicile of Bletherws has a share in the above- 
mentioned two mills of Melin Newydd and Melin Peniarth ; and all 
the heirs .of this donficiie of Bletherws, except the heirs of Madog 
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wk Ujrwdytf, tte hehs of Eojeas Vyri^, and Iha hiks «C I4>N: 
weiih Goeh» pay tykh stolon. And the aforemd domicile oC 
Brochwel has a dbare in Meiin Newydd, and eaeh of the aforesaid. 
tmo domicilos of DinaweU and Doifin has m share in the sanie..' 
AndaJl the. heirs and tenanta ef Iheve .seiea .doiwoilAs ahovot*; 
named make a nart of the BHtnor<-hotise of C«nmaea» vig. . tbmi 
Lord Prince shall provide timber^ 'iron, and; all neceasanes fm Am 
hi|Jl, diamber, and chapel of viheaame maaor^ioiifle, and ahall bring". 
t)Nun to the nearest port» and from thence tl^ey aie to^ carry theM>> 
and make the rejpairs, at Uieir own expense. And there am in the; 
aforesaid domicile of Dolfin ab Carwedd three bxgangs of asdiesi 
land, out of land which belonaed to Goronw Goch, and now lies 
on the lord's hands for want of a tenant ; and it was accustiMned 
to yield a quarterly rent of two-pence halfpenny, comprised in 
the before-mentioned quarterly rent of two shilliiifs and a half- 
pennyg the rent of the same domicile, and, beyond the extent, akm. 
shillings annually at .Easter and Michaelmas. And the befofe-J 
mentioned domicile of Twrllachiad is native land, as they say, in 
which are <$ontained two ploughlands of land ; and it lies on the. 
lord's hands for, want of a tenants and. was accust^nned to yield, by- 
quarterly payments, an annual rent of thirteen shillings and {bnr* 
pence*. And they owe for these domiciles a relief, gabr and Minobrp 
of ten shillings, as it becomes due, and suit at the lord's mill of 
Dulas, as well as pay stisurum in part and every c^lck, and make- 
part of the hall and chamber of the manor-houae of Penrhos* 

y 

P4fnh Dml&i. 

There is in this township a certain pprt, called Porth Dula«, and 
it yields an yearly rent of twenty-pence, and owes euit at tha 
lord's mill of Uys Dulas, and pays every cylck and all other 
things like the moiety of Llechog, which is native, 

7%e Hamlets of Amlwch, Glasgrugp Bodvarthau, Rhodwrthgyr^ 

and IJeckof^* 

In this township and hamlets there are eight plough-lands 

* Xhef<ilkinmf,oeeiirBia tbeM.S. as a note on thb place.«^<< And there 
are in the afoi)Q8aid domicile of Twrllachiad, two ^elsh acres of escheat land, 
that belongeil to lorwerth ab lorwerth, a felon, and the present tenants thereof 
are leuan Bwt'and Cynwrig his brother, native tenants of the Lord Prince, at 
tlM),lord*s win, and they pay, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of thred 
shiUii^s and four«f0ttce^ and beyond the extent, at Easter and Michaehnas 
equally, sixpence per anmumr and they owe thereout, suit at the coanty and 
hundred courts, and a reliet^ gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes 
due." 

To fMs are sddeA the foUowliig>liAes, inserted most probably by the trans- 
crUiet>— 

Mas deig^n y glaslyn, mae digon o ddottes . 

O ddeuty Bodavon, 
Mae tir lorwerth serth heb son, 

Owyck heb gael€ioch ab G^ion. 



•mil <Nie mm Mhi MUlm lanv oiPiaad ^hHdi.MmHp4 ii# 
lorwefA Gocfa^ laz. in tlitt ^Dcesaid hamlet of .Andwoh, Aete m 
OMfloiifbUad; aad in >^ sfemsaid hamlet ef GJasgrug tfaeve li 
osa aiher plougUaad of koid, and thaaferetaid niil; aod la the 
afimaaid'haBdat of BhodwUhsf r .^ace «ia thnta piM(fa«.iaD4h 4Hid 
kaliie itfbr aaaid tow a te t of Meahog ^there mte twa pJaugh^kadg ; mad 
Hmfmetm «Be«atoaiad to ^ioUi, oa aioeoamt «f «achaat kad and Iha 
afoi'«aakLailiyi»yqaai%oilf.|«yaBMitoyaa*aaatiaUattt4^ poiwda 

tmatee •^hitltofi aod aja^aoa, and, beyond lh« «staDt» at Eaatar 
wmA MiciMMlaMuei>aq«alIy» :|l«i yaariy teat of icMNj^i^t ^hdiiaf a 
aadaiglit^pe^ea. 

?— BODAVON* 

Tn tfaitrtcmBship are three domiciles, immely, the doaiioileef die 
crandeMMren of -Sandde, the domicile of Ifae graiidchildren of 
Iddog, and the domteUe <yf the grandcfaildrea of Arthen. 

The heirs of the said domieile of the grandchildren of Saadde 
are lorwerth ab Cyndal, €hraffydd Geeh ah Phylip, and o&ers, 
who pay thereovt anatially , by ijaarteriiy payments, the sum of thre^ 
potmdsHiteeshillings and eight^eaee. And aHHie heirs and tenantaef 
tfaia domieile p^ €^^ tfa^n, exeept tfie heirs t>f Hywel ab Oyn- 
dal,'lSie%eirs of lilywelyn ^r^h, ^e laxm oT Dhvyiid Sfds, the 
heirs t>f Ooronw ab Tegwarta, Ihe heirs <}f Co<i9i 'Bastardd, tiie 
heirs ef -lorwerlli ab 'Dorfdd Yyehan^ and the heirs' of Davydd 
Yoel ab lorwerth Goch who are the tenants of this domicile, that 
pay no eyleh. And there ave in the -same domicile fonr oxgangs of 
escheat land, of. land that belonged to Davydd Rwtb ab LlyweLrn* 
and which now lie on thelord^s hands for waiit of tenants, and which 
wereacensfomed to yidd;by quarterly paymenis, ayearly rent of nine- 
pence three farthings^ comprised withm the before-mentioned qnar- 
terly sum of fifteen shillings and eleven-pence, the rent of the same 
domicile, and^ beyond the extent, by equal portions, at Easter and 
Michaelmas, aa annual rent of three shillings and Courrpence^ and» 
for the whole, before Gwilym^ra^dd, lately escheator, Ac, the 
annual sum of three-pence. And the same domiqile contains eighte^i 
rods of escheat land of land which belonged to leuan Gwta, but 
which now lieon the lord's hands, for the cause above-mentioned, and 
which were wont to yield, by quarterly piiy«a«ts, an annaal rent 
of eight-pence^ contained within the aioresaid rent of this-domioiiej 
a,nd» beyond the extent, on the abov^-mentioned two fea^, the 
yearly sum lof ten-penee ; and for the whale, befose GiailjriBt 
Gruffydd, eseheaior, &c. the <innnal s^m of faw^naie. 'Thm 
are afso in the same domicile seven rods nof eseheat land, wfaieii, 
belonged to Llywelyn ab Pbylip, but which now lie on the lord's haads^, 
&r^e.reaaonaJMii^maKttattMy aad.weve/aneuatomed h» yMdW 
annual rent of two-pence, comprised within the above-m cntaa w d 
rent of the said domicile, and, oeyond the extcsnt, on the aforesaid 
two festivals, the yearly siim yof fbur-peaoe. 

And the heirs of the.a6»i»aaid domiiQiks «f . Ae grandehiJdrea of 



;f^ttt4y f^tft, {my«tbl<e quaifte^y^ Ib tliii^^iglM:>«liHliiigt mid ib«|i» 
j^irce. AtNi mi tb« tic^m tmd tenAtits tit Ms donioife fttjr «S$MI^ 
Union, 

Atllieii are kuftn €liw<»w; lotw^itli «b Plf^ip, and ^tfMvfty 

two-peoce. And all ik^ 'bfkm asid li^iiftfilii orihia doiirf<$ll« pMf 
cy/eA stolon, except certain heirs of Madog ab Phylip, one of 1^ 
joint tenants thereof, wbo ftijs tMtt ; laxid tke <o»li^f «f C^adog 
pay no c^^feA. This domicile contains one oxgang of escheat laad^ 
which bekmged to £inion ab £lidach, and now ues en the lord's 
hands» for the reason above-mentioned, and usually yielded » 
yearly rent of eight-pence^ Included within the before -mentioned 
rent of this domicile. And there is also in thb domicile t>ne oCher 
oxeang' of land» which belonged to William Taylor ab Phylip, 
and is now on the I<Mrd's handst, for the cause above-mentioned » and 
was accustomed to yield a yearly rent of eight-pence, included 
within the said rent of this domicile, and, beyond the extent, on the 
before-named two festivals, the yearly sum of eight-pence. And the 
same domicile likewise comprises one oxgang and a half of es- 
cheat land, that belonged to lorwerth Goch ab Davydd Ghnon^ 
but which now lies on the lord's hands, for the reason aforesaid, 
and Was wctait <to yilM ail annual rest i^ a%bt-peiioe» kefatied 
within 1^ said re^t-of'this ddnieae^ and* ^osd Ifee exftaBti^Mft 
Hke ftfores^ two festiviaH tfaeyeaily aun of reight-peooe*. 

Jlad. all the JibeiM <it these thi^ Aaaiicilea owesuitiKt the^mmntf 
^ad hundred <eottiis» apd a y<li«f, ^ftr and atmttr^ of «ea shUlini^' 
asitbeeaaesdufB.; andihey mak^apart of the <maaor-4iaiMe Jifaa. 
ihe other 'Aree-ttaanta of I»lys Onriafu Th^ ^have a BHil of thaii; 
awi ih this tiifwfMlrip, 4MA MeUtt 



9-^hLAmBrUAlff WITH T«B HaMLET 01^ Bo-BftYKDimCW. 



In this township and hamlet there are four domiciles^ viz. the 
domicile of PeoryOy the domicile of Barrach» the domicile of 
Bodcugan, and the dDmicile of Bodgynddalw, and none of these 
four domiciles owe any yearly rent to ^the lord, became they are 
held of St. EUan* ; exaeft^that certain vJQllaas of the same are Mo 
present themselves before the sheriff for the time being, twice a 
year at his two great torns, without any other services to the Lord^ 
Prince, except that, if any of them should appear before the 
sheriff, at his county or hnadrod eonrt, in a suit, that the said 
sheriff should have an interest, as may be then necessary, on 
Ae pltr€s df Iftie loomfplaiiiaiits ; and, if there be any amercement, 
it skaM go<to ^e iiord Priooe* And theireis in the aforssa/id domfr* 
eUe of !Pen(^fa;fn, ^tmfitiiitoretft'of -si^q^neeitbTeefaftyiigs ipcr nm-* 

• lie lived tfbotft llie close <tf the flfffli centm^. 'There isH isbarcfa in CaTBari. 
veasMfe alsO^eiSealed to tiiisMHutft^^Bn. *£«. 






mmt p^jM^, ttt BttBter md Miebft^itfas/ to the LotJ^Priiioe^ Mdf 
which formerly belonged to Gmfffdd abCyndal» one of the al^ti»- 
#f this township* who forfeited it. And the said domicile of Bod* 
g3rnddelw contains two oxgangs of escheat land, which belonged 
I^Madogab lenaii 'Voel tui Rhtm MaBacli, and now lie on the 
]ard*tf hands for want of a tenant, and were accustomed to yield an 
mnfial rent of three shillings and nine-pence, payable on the afore^ 
said two festttrala of Easter and Michaelmas^ 

4^Trtsg]^wyn, with thb Hamlet .of Ystbllog. 

• 

Jn this township and hamlet there is one domicile, called the 
domicile of Tudyr ab Ednyved, and the heirs of it are Madog ab 
Tudyr, leuan ab Tudyr, and others, and they pay thereout, by 

Suarterly payments, an annual rent of six shillings and eight-pence^ 
ind they owe suit at the county and hundred courts, but pay no 
relief, nor amobr, nor any other fine, except that their villans pay 
each cylch, and are to present themselves before the PrinceV 
sheriff twibe a year at his two great turns. And the heirs of this 
domicile shall accompany the lord in his wars as fi^r as Salop, at 
their own expense, and afterwards at the cost of the Lord Prince. 

5 — ^BODTWNOG. 

This township is of the nature of a domicile . township, and the 
tenants thereof are Davydd ab Gwyddel, Davydd ab locyn, and 
others, and they pay, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of 
six pounds thirteen shillings and ten-pence. They owe also suit at 
the Lord Prince's miil, called Melin Adda, and do all wdrk on the 
same mill as the other villans of this commote, and, in like maimer^ 
all the carriage-work of the same, apd they pay a relief, aUd 
amolfrf of six shillings and eight-pence as it becpmes due; and they 
make the Ivalls and roof of the hall, chamber, larder, cellar, and 
laundry of the Lord Prince's manor-hotisei and proyide carriage 
for buuding materials within the county of Anglesey, and they idso 
pay every cj^lck. 

There is likewise in the same township one free domicile, called 
the domicile of lorwerth ab Gwrgenau, and the heirs thereof are 
leuan ab Hywel, Margaret, the daughter of Tudyr, and others^ 
who pay no annual rent to the Lord Prince, except suit at the 
county and hundred courts, and, for amohry ten shillings, as it be-> 
comes due. 

c—Rhosmanach. 

. This township is of the nature of a domicile township, and the 
tenants thereof are Cynrig ab Davydd, Davydd ab Adda;, and 
others, and tbey pay ,for it, by quarterly payments, a yearly renti 
of fifty-six shillings and two-pence. And they owe suit at the 
Lord Prince's inill, called Melin Dulas, and do work at> tiie lord^s 
mill otBryn Gwydd, like the villans of Bodtwjiog, and also at 



mS& of Melki' Adda a«d perform Hm. siate 'senrices mmI 
customs as the aforesaid Tillansof Bodtwoog. > 
'A moiety of the same towiiship> is of.^e aalare of a domicile 
.township, midfeUinto-thelord's hands by reason. of the foifeitare 
.of lorwerth 6och» and the tenants thereof aro Madog ab £lid3rs> 
Da^ydd ab Einion, and others,, native tenants of. theliord Prince, 
and they pay thereout, by quarterly payments, the anonal rent of 
twenty-thjpee shillings iuiid ten-pence, but included, in the above*' 
-mentioiied township of Amlwch and the hamlets thereof, within the 
•Slim of three poancbi twelvo shillings' and »ixpenee» Aad they owe 
suit at the lord's mill of Melin Isav, and pay, for a relief, and amobr, 
half the 6ne, astt becomes due. They also make the roof^.and 
carry timber and grinding-stones, and make the water-cdnrse of 
Ibe aferesaid milf , and pav every cykh. And there are in the same 
moiety two oxgangs of free land, which ^nffydd ab lorwerth 
'^h>cb holds by grant from the Lord Prince of Wales, and owes no 
Tent thereon, except suit at the county and hundred courts, and a 
fcHef, gohr and amobr; of ten sfaillings, as it becomes due, and 
snk at the lord's mill of Metin Isav. 

- And the heirs of another moiety of the same township, called 
<kynryCbiel are Gwervyl^ daughter of Ithel, and Gwervyl daughter 
of Davydd, and they pay for it, by quarterly pi(3^ents, the yearly 
Teat of thiity-six shillings. And they owe suit for the same at the 
Lord Prince's mill, called Melin Adda, and pay a relief, gobr and 
mmohr^ of ten shillings, as it becomes due, and do suit at the 
eottnty and hundred courts, and pay every cylchj and. make part of 
the Lord Prince's manor-house with the other free tenants of this 

commote. 

• ■'.•>■ • . 

. 7 — Nant Mawb. 

Edmund de Dancye, knight, holds two parts of this township 
for the term of his life, under a grant from the Lord Prince that 
aow is, and Thomas de Bodenham and Aficia his wife hold the 
third part thereof as the dowry of the said Alicia. 
. And there is in this township one free domicile, called the 
domicile of Hywelab Llywelyn, and the heirs thereof are lor- 
werth ab Hywel ab Llywelyn, Davydd Goch ab Hywel ab Lly- 
welyn, and others, whose annual rent, payable quarterly, is 
twenty-three shillings. And they owe suit at the county and hun- 
dred courts, and pay a relief, gobr and amobr^ to the said Edmund, 
Thomas, and Alicia, of ten shillings, as it becomes due ; and they 
have a share of a free mill* in the commote of Dind^ethwy^ and, 
by right of the inheritance of the said domicile. 

There are also in this township four domiciles and a half of the 
nature of a domicile township ; called the domicile of Davydd ab 
Ewrydd, the domicile of Pyll ab Isaac, the domicile of Cynwf ig 

* In the tMiginal << mokniiimm vraint,** which I have ventured thus to trass- 
late.--En.Tft. 



tlM domicile of Ckt lwy i — A Cfmwrig^ 

llMhen^f tiH^ ^om»aid dopliil«rof Swydd! fdb fim^d are 
Smmt nb Jbddft, sad lorvevlkab BMd^a, wd fliey pay ttneont 
<tD iMtmsmae Bdnfeaid^ TImnbm; wd Alietf^ bgp; qpwtartjr p»fi ^to» 
• jmdiy Mut of fiftj^fionr ifaaHii^. 

^ AomI Urn hm» Md lh» afioif saM daqiiQile ef P]pU al^ l9Mc aae 
€adaf aklaiwflvyi;ab IlMydd aib<£diiyirad» aad oliianv a^dtiiqr 
pqr tiottoiitla dif aaoM' Mtttimd,. Thanias^y. aad Aliciay fay qmm- 
taHy pa^Muats,. aa faamal wpL oi fantSMva aktUiiiga aad aw- 



And the htin eitlm afomaid davBcife af Cyolmg ab EtHytmrn 
lonrav^ ajb Madtf, M adog afc Qvadal, and oikhen^ and Ibaypaw, 
tiwtawl» to tiM Moaa Bdmuad,. TpMaaS) and AUtia^ hy ymrtarijr 
faajHeatSy a 5aai%> reat of fifty hmm sMIiii^b aaid tffio-psaee^ 

And tha heira of tba afianaaid daqriaka of Madoa ab jll'3riMMiir 
aiai Mttdaf ab PfayUp^ Sdayvadab Ihuvydd^ a«d olDca% aad tbay 
fttf, Hairaoat). to the aame Sdmind and the alheaa^ bji qii^rtady 
payments^ the yearly rent of filbp-thioa Aillinga aad faui^pence. . , 

And the Inm of tba Mtt^ of I^M afan»idd doniaUe ^^ 
taoi ab CyiMTiig aaa lenreitb iMa, Xrabaiam ab Bladog^ aad 
vdmvy and Ihay pay th^aaut^ to the aansra Bdanad^ Tboiaaa^ aad 
Alitfiay bjr quarterly piqfneaila, a yearly raid of tirtnlsy^oM ahib* 
img9 mi eignt-pencaw 

All the t^ira of these fioar donkilas and a h^ii owie suit .at the 
liord Priooir^ nnU of Metia Biya Ovrdd and ateB grind tbena to 
the iiPeaty-with part*, and pay a iciieC gabr and am^br, of tan 
shillings^ as it becomes due, to the same Edmund, Thowaa,. and 
Alicia, and they owe suit annually at the two great toms of the 
Prince's Lieutenant. 

8— Nakt Bycsan. 

In ^t^ tmnkMf tbete am four pla«|;bian4b, «r ao^aaga qf laad^ 
of which Gru^dd ab M adof Oloddaitb hi bdir^ and, pegra aaiyaacly 
Matthefeouttotoe Lord Prince, eowept salt at ike eonniby and 
hundred eoarta« and exeapt that die ^llaas of tba aeane Gca%dd 
in this township, who ace of the aatave of tren gtmi teaaiUs, odva 
mhit aamiidly at tbetwo great torns of tbePriniMra lientaaaqi and 
cFire suit aft the mill of the sud Gmffydd, caUed If dinGadnant, ia 
die oomaieto of Diadaettoiry. 

Tbei« are also in ilus towadnp &ree ptougfaliUfda of bad, xtf 
one UMrie^of widehlthel ab Oyawrig is hair, and pays thaceoiitb bjf 
quarterly payments, a yearly teat of three abiiHiags and fouiffieoQai 
And he oweli ml at die aean^ and bnadred courts. In lien of all 
Mier serf ices, exeept that Urn tenaato of the said Ithel «t tfaia 
place do i^tt at tbe two great tonis of the sheriff annaaHy; 
and pay e^ery aflckp and owe suit at the lord^s mill called 

* See a note on page SSS^ m^ww.-^Ed. Ts. 
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am 

Mid Io^ihA^ M Tiidyr ftb DMPyMvi Iarv#«^ DuwyU, wmi 
others, who pay for it, by qauterly paymentA, an aDnuail.M«t 4f 
tiiree shilBncs and four-pence. And they owe suit at the county 
and hundred oourt9» but no more^ except that thft tena&ts of tl^ 
same Tudyr and torwerth, within the same township, do all ser- 
i?ie|o» and snUi? aa tte vUkMiS' and leaaals of tha. said Itbal ab 
Cfinwrig. 

. in this township there are two ploughlands of land* of the half 
of whiob Grufiydd ab Tudyr liwyd, and leuan, his brothery aas 
beirs, and pay for it« by (jpiacteriy payments, an aauaal ren;t ^ 
six shillings and eight-pence^ And they owe suit at the county anj^ 
hundred courts^, but nothing; more, except that they do suit at the 
two great toms of the sheriff every year* ^ > 

This township is of the nature of a trt^e geni^ and the tenante 
thereof are Davydd ab Davydd, Madog Velyn, and others^ an^ 
they pay thereout, bv quarterly payments^ a yearly rent of three 
l^ounds and one shilling. They owe also suit at the Lord !l^rinice's 
mill, cdled Meliri Dulas, and they pay a relief, gobr and amobr, 
of half a fine each, and they pay every cj^lch, and do part of the 
work of the hall, chamber, cbapet» and laundry, in the Lor4 
Prince's manor-house of Penrhos, with other villans of the aame 
description ; and they and all the other native tenants of the Losd 
Prince, of the nature of trev gewi within this connnote^ ar^ to 
repi^ir, at their own expense^ the pantry and cellar within the 
aforesaid manor-house, and are to make the ditch, water-course 
and roof of the Lord Prince's mill, of Bryngwydded, and are to 
carry timber and gprinding stones for the said mill, within the county 
of Anglesey, to whatever port may be convenient 

L 

n — TRS¥WAIIKDe#. 

This toMrnship is hotden by Ooronw Vychan and Cenerys^ ddugb- 
tets of Madog ab Ooronw Vychan, as heirs, and they pay no rent 
hereout to the Lord Prince, nor do any suit at the county ana 
irandred courts, nor do they pay any reuef, or amohr. Ana they 
eay, that they hare a miH of their own in the commote of Din- 
daethwy, but none in this commote, and that the mill, which th^^ 
have in llie commote of Dindaethwy, is called-Melin Trev Casteu^ 
and they say, &at they are to accompany the Lord Prince in his 
wars, for fifty days, at their own proper expense, and alterwitrds at 
the expense of the Lord Prince. And they have villans m the 
same place, who owe nothing annually to the Lord Prince, exeept 
suit at the sheriff's two great torns^ but 4iey .pay for a rdHef wkA 
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'«MMr^ half • tli« fiM, 6ii'wliich aecoimt tli^' pay' ft laoi^f of Ate 
immciierof Aylo and aabtlier DMnetj of the said Llywelyn and 
'.Generys. 

12 — BODEWRYD AND BhOSMANACH. 

■ c 

' . la these townships there is one ploughland of free land, called 
Rhingyllaeth, of which lorwerth ab Trahaiarn, Meredydd Du, 
and others, are heirs, and pay for it, by quarterly payments, an 
annual rent of twenty-eight shUiiifgs and two-pence. They owe 
suit at the Lord Prince's mill, called Melin Adda, for land which 
they hold in the township of Bbdewryd, and suit at the Lord 
Prince's mill, called Melin Dulas, for land which they hold in the 
aforesaid township of Rhosmanach, and l^ey pay a relief, gobr 
and amohr, of ten shillings each, as it falls due. 

And there is in the same township of iBodewryd one domicile, 
called the domicile of Crynrhithied, and the tenants thereof are 
Davydd Ofeiriad, C3rndal ab Davydd and others, and they pay 
thereout, by quarterly payments, a yefarly rent of thirteen shillings 
and three-pence. And they owe suit at the Lord Princ.e's mill of 
Helin Adda, and pay a relief, gobr and amohr^ of ten shillings 
each, as it becomes due, and they do a part of the work of the 
lord's manor-house with the other free tenants of this commote; 
and they also owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and pay 
every cyfcA. 

And there is, in the same township of Rhosmanach, the moiety 
of one oxgang of escheat land, of land which belonged to Madog 
ab leuan V oel, which Goronw ab Davydd now holds and pays 
thereout a quarterly rent of one half-penny, and, for' the whole, 
annlially, at Easter and Michaelmas, sixteen pence. 

And there are in the same township of Rhosmanach, two mes- 
suages and four oxgangs of escheat land, of land which belonged 
to Adda Goch, which lorwerth Bottom now holds and pays there- 
out every quarter one half-penny, included in the aforesaid seven 
shillings and a half-penny*^, and,* for the whole,' on the aforesaid 
festivals, the yearly sum of ten-pence. 

And diereis also in the before-mentioned township of Bodewryd 
one ploughland of escheat land, that belonged to Goronw Ringyll,- 
which lorwerth Bottom now holds, and pays thereout, every quar- 
ter, two shillings and a half-penny, contained in the aforesaid seven 
shillings and a half-penny, and, for the whole, on the said two 
festivals, the yearly sum of five shillings. It was afterwards com- 
puted by the twelve jurors of the same commote, that the said 
Goronw Ringyll holds, in the said township of Bodewryd,, three 
taiessuages and six oxgangs of land, for which he pays an annual 
rent of sixpence. 

' * This has reference to the land, above mentioned, called Rhins^Uaeth, of 
the annual rent of twenty-eight shillings and two-pence, or seven sl^llingB and 
II half-penny each qnartar>-^£n. Tr. 
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12.— Boi» Nbvai. - J 

In this township there is one ploughland of the lord's land, which 
lorwerth Ddu Boten now holds, and pays thereout, by quarterly 
payments, the annual rent of seventeen shillings and sixpence. 
And he owes for it suit at the lord's mill of Melin Adda, and 
pays a relief and amobr of half the fine each, as it becomes due^ 
and no more. 

And the rest' of the said township is of the nature of a trev 
eewi/, and the heir and tenant thereof is leuan Tew, and he pays 
for it, by quarterly portions, the yearly rent of twenty shillinga 
and eight-pence. He owes also suit at the lord's mill of Melin 
Adda, and a relief and amobr of half the fine each, as it becomes 
due ; and he does all other services in the same manner as the be« 
fore-mentioned villans of Melin Deri. 

13. — Pbnrhos. 

This township is of a threefold nature, viz. there are therein cer- 
tain persons, called Gwi^r Mael, Gwyr Gwaitk, and Gwyr Tir g 
6arth*; and which township John De Kanensholme holds for the 
term of his life, by a grant from the present Lord King. And 
there are of the aforesaid tenure of Chvyr Mael six gavels, called 
the gavel of Cracfa Rast, the gavel of Madog Voel, the gavel of 
Phylip Saer, the gavel of Goveint, the gavel of Ithel ab Cwypyn, 
the moiety of the gavel of Porthorion, and the moiety of the gavel 
of Hwysorion. 

' The heirs and tenants of the said gavel of Orach Rast is Ooronw 
ab Madog, who pays thereout, by quarterly portions, an annual 
rent of six shillings. 

And the heir of the aforesaid gavel of Madog Voel is Davydd 
ab Goronw ab Adda, and he pays thereout, by quarterly portions, 
a yearly rent of seventeen shillings and two-pence. 

And the heirs and tenants of the said gavel of Phylip Saer are 
Ithel ab leuan and Davydd ab Genythlin, and they pay thereout^ 
by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of twelve shillings. 

And the heirs and tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Goveint are 



* Rowlands, in his Mona Antiqua, (p. 126), has (he following remarks on 
these three species of tenants. — ** As to the distinction,", he says, " between 
gjoyr tnaely gwyr gukiithf and gtcyr tir y borth, 1 take gwyr nuul to be either the- 
Prince*s local gnard, obliged to arm themselves, to watch and ward about 
the palace, answerable to the castle-gnard tenure among the English, or per- 
haps they were only such as had some small wages allowed them for theii^ 
work, as there occurs the mention of several tenants in the Prince's extovt- 
book, who had a penny per diem allowed them. The ^s^ gwaiih were sudi 
as were to work at their own costs ; and the gwyr tir y pafth were such as were 
obliged to do, on the Prince's corn land,, the usual work and service incumbent 
on them. Of this last sort the Bishop's extent makes frequent mention, tmt niit 
by that name." — En. Tr. 



lorwerth Ddu and leuan ab I^adoff, and they pay thereout, by 
quarterly payments, a y^irly rent ox twenty-four shillings. 

And .the. heir of the before-mentioned gavel of Ithel ab Cwypyn 
is letian ab leuan, and he pays thereout, by quarterly payments, 
jEtn annual rent of eighteen shillings. 

And the tenants of the moiety of the said gavel of Porthorion 
are Cynwrig ab Einion and Phyltp ab Einion, and they pay there- 
out, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of ten shillings and 
four-pence. 

And the heirs f^nd tenants of the moiety of the aforesaid gavel 
of Hwysorion ar^ Madog ab Davydd ab Genythlin, and they pay 
thereout, by quarterly payments, an annual tent of seven' shil- 
lings. . 

All the heirs and tenants of the aforesaid five gavel's, and of the 
said moieties, pay a relief of five shillings, if they have goods to 
that value, ana an amohr of two shillings ; and the before-men« 
tioned gavel of Crach Rast owes suit at the aforesaid mill, and 
pays cylch stalon and ciflch rhaglon ; and the aforesaid gavel ^of 
Goveint owes suit at the lord's mill of Dulas, and all otiber ser- 
vices in the same manner as the before-mentioned gavel of Madog 
Voel; and the aforesaid gavel of Ithel ab Cwypyn does all things 
like the aforesaid gavel of Goveint; and the before-mentioned 
moieties do suit at the lord's mill of Dulas, and the said moiety of 
gavel Hwysorion pays cylch stalon and cylch rhaglon. 

And there are, of the abovcrmentioned tenure of gwyr gwaith, 
fifteen gavels and six acres of land,, called the gavel of Ithel 
Vychan, the gavel of Adda Vychan, the gavel of Madog Vychan, 
the gavel of Phylip ab Madog, the gavel of Einion ab Adda, 
the gavel of Ofeiriad, the gavel of Davydd de Bet, the gavel 
of Gwasmawr Voel, the gavel of Gwestewy and Einion ab locyn, 
the gavel of Madog ab Gynwrig, the gavel of Einion ab Davydd 
ab leuan, the gavel of locyn Porth, the gavel of Madog ab 
Adda, the gavel of Gwasmoel Yychan and Davydd' ab Ithel Chwith, 
and the gavel of Goronw ab Davydd and Meurig ab leuan. 

The tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Ithel Vychan are teuanr 
ab Madog Penwyn and Davydd ab Gowrlow, and they pay, by 
quarterly payments, an annual rent of fifteen shillings iand five- 
pence. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Adda Vychan is 
Goronw ab Davydd, and he pays thereout, by quarterly payments, 
a yearly rent of fifteen shillings and five-pence. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Madog' Vychan Ddu 
is leuan ab Madog ab Einion Llwyd, and he pays for it, by. quiur- 
terly payments, a yearly rent of fifteen shillings and five-pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Phylip ab Madog are 
Madog Ddu and leuan ab Madog ab Einion, and they pay there- 
out, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of fifteen shillings and 
five-pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Einion ab Adda are 
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Q«eh alkl^feuaji ab Adda, aad ik^ pay ick h; hf 
qimrierlj paymeBto, aa -^aaiMial i^nt of fifteen shiUings and fire* 
pence. 

And the tenftAt»t>f Act afoitesatd gaTel of Ofeiriad are Einion 
ab Madog i^idDityydd'ab Goronir Tew, and tbeir yearly Tent, 
payable quarterly; isi fifteen shfllings and fiye^p^nce. 

And the tenant* of ^hc^ ajbresaid gavel of Gwasmawr Veel are 
Dayydd ab Davydd and Madog ab Cynwrig, aiid their yearly rent, 
payable quarterly, is fifteen shUliiiga and fiye-penee. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Davydd De Bet ia 
Davydd ab Davydd, and his yearly rent, payable quarterly, is 
fifteen shillings and five-pence. 

And the tenants df th4 aforesaid gavel of Gwestewy and Einion 
ab locyn are- Madog ab Madog Ddu and Menrig ab leuan, and 
their yearly rent^TpayaUe quarterly, is fifteen shillings and Ave* 
pence. ■ • • > • ' 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Madog ab Cynwrig are 
leuan ab Geaythlin and Madog ab Cynwrig, and &eir yeaHy rent, 
payable quarterly, is fifteen shillings and fivejpence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Einion ab Davydd ab 
leuan are Madog Ddu and Ithel Gwta, and their annual rent; 
payable quarterly* is fifteen shHlings and five-pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of lod3rn Porth are 
Einon ab leuan 'and Davydd ab Ithel, and their yearly rent, pay-* 
able quarterly^ is fifteto shillings and five-pence. 

And the.tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Madog ab Adda are 
Eioion Vychan and Madog ab Adda, and their yearly rent, pay* 
able quarterly, ia fifteen shillings and five-pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Gwasmoel Vychan and 
Davydd ab Ithel Chwith are Madog Ddn and Goronw Goch, and 
their yearly rent, payable quarterly, is fifteen shillings and five^ 
pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Goronw ab Davydd 
and Meurig ableuan are ^ — ^ \ and their.annual rent, ^ payable 
quarterly, is fifteen shillings and five-pence. 

And the teaiaats of the before^-mentioned six a6r«s t»f land are 
Davydd Ddn ab Goronw, Davydd Chvrlen, Madog ab Cynrig, and 
Madog Ddu, and they pay for th^m, by quarterly payments, a 
yearly rent oi eight shillings and four-pence. 

All the tenants of the above-mentioned fifteen gavels owe suit at 
the Lord Prince's mill of Melia Bryn Gwydded, and pay a relief 
of five shillings, if they have wherewith so to do, and an amohr of 
two shillings, and do the work of the bams and stables belonging 
to ^ manor-house of Penrhos, vis. the walls and roofs of the 
same, and are to carry timber witiun the county of Anglesey for 
the same. And thev do the work of tiie lord's mill .of Dulas, like 
the gwgr gwMh of Gemmaes, and they are to provide canriagee 

* Hie names appear here to have been accidentaUy omitted by the transeri* 
ber of the MS.— En. Ta. 

2Q2 
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fbt tlie L6rcl of Peiirhos as far as Cemmaes and LlanTafes^ with 
man and horse, to be taken by the day for two-pence and no moirey 
as it is said. 

And of the aforesaid tenure of GwyrT\r y Barih there are 
seven gavels and a half, called the gavel of Davydd Lew, the 
gavel of Tegwared ab Cynwrig, the gavel of Davydd ab Cyndal, 
the gavel of Einion Yoel, the gavel of Adda ab lenan, the gavel 
of Maes Dulas, the gavel -of lorwerth ab Einion Goch and MarU- 
and a moiety of the gavel of Clytiau Hirion. 

The tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Davydd Lew is Madog 
ab leuan Du, and his yearly rent, payable cjuarterly; is thirteen 
shillings and four-pence. 

• And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Tegwared ab Cyn- 
dal are Cynwrig ab Einion and leuan ab Gen3rthlin, and tiieir annual 
rent, payable quarterly, is tfiirteen shillings and four-pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of Davydd ab Cyndal 
are Einion ab leuan Du and Madog ab leuan t>u, and their yearly 
rent, payable quarterly, is thirteen shillings and four-pence. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Einion Yoel is Madog 
tfb Davydd, and his yearly rent, payable qiuarterly, is thirteen 
shillings and four-pence. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Adda ab leuan isPhylip 
ab Einion, and his yearly rent, payable quarterly, is thirteen shil- 
lings and foar-pence. 

And the tenant of the aforesaid gavel of Maes Dnlas is 
Madog ab Davydd, and his yearly rent payable quarterly, is thir- 
teen, shillings and four-pence. 

And the tenants of the aforesaid gavel of lorwerth ab leuan 
kre Einion Goch and Marl, Ithel Goch and Davydd ab lorwerth, 
and their yearly rent, payable quarterly, is thirteen shillings and 
four-pence. 

And the tenant of the above-mentioned moiety of the said 
gavel of Clytiau Hirion is Davydd Genythlin, and he pays, by 
quarterly payments, an annual rent of six shillings and eight- 
pence. 

All the tenants of the aforesaid seven gavels and a half owe 
suit at the' lord's mill of Dulas, and pay a relief of five sluUingSy 
if -they have wherewith, &c. and an amobr of two shillings, and 
they owe suit at the sheriffs two great tomd annually, but nothing 
more. 

And all the tenants, as well free as native, of this commote, 
pay, for ev;ery ale^brewery, sixpence, or six flagons of ale to the 
rhagiaw (or lord) of the commote for the time being. And all the 
free tenants of this commote «ball pay annually for the repairs of 
the aforesaid manor-house, according to a fine made before Rich* 
ard Stafford and John De Delves, in the sixth year of the prince^ 
the sum of three pounds ; and all the native tenants of the same 
commote shall pay, every year, for the same purpose, according 
to a fine^nade before John De Delves, locum-tenens, &c« in the 
twenty-fourth year, &c. the sum^f twenty shillings. 
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The whole rent of the commote, twenty-five pousda,- three thil' 
lings, and one penny. 



V. TYNDAETHWY*. 



An Extent of the said Commote, taken at Beaumaris, before 
the above-mentioned Lociim-tenens, on. Tuesday next before, the 
Festival of St. Matthew the Apostle, in the yeai^ above-mentioned, 
by the oath and examination of every. tenant of the same commote, 
as well free as native, and afterwards examined on the oaths .of 
twelye freemen of the same commote, viz. 

Davydd Llwyd. leuan ab Madog. 

Davydd ab Rhys. Einion Tew. 

Goronw ab Llywelyn. Madog ab Gruffydd. 

leuan Goch. Tudyr ab y Pen. 

Davydd Bry Heyn. leuan ab Gruffydd. 

William ab Madog. Cynrig Llwyd. 

l-=-DlNSYLWY. 

A moiety of this township is in the hands of Rhys abGruftydd, 
who pays an annual rent to the Lord Prince, except suit at the 
county and hundred courts, and except that he. and his villans do 
Suit at the same place annually, at the sheriff's two great torns; 
and they have a share in the mill of Trevcastell. And another 
moiety of the same township is in the hands of Madog ab leuan, 
Davydd ab Madog, and other bond-tenants, and is in the nature of 
a trev gewif, and yields thereout, by quarterly payments, the 
annual rent of fifty- two' shillings and one-penny. And they do 
suit at the lord's mill of Llanvaes, and make the water-course and 

* Rcmlan^fif in hia M&na Antiqiuh ik.24, offers a ii]io3t strange and fandfol 
etymology of this word, as. if it had been written Tynd-aeth-hwy, vfidch. he 
interprets by " the part or territory they (i. e. the first settlers) came into." On 
the absurdity of this conceit it is unnecessary* to insist ; l^ut it is evident from it, ' 
that Rowlands was ignorant of the force of the termination try (a mutation of 
gwff the old Welsh name for water), which enters into the combination of so 
many words, haying a connexion with that element. Hence, as one of the 
first Welsh scholars of the <Jay has surmised, Tyndaethwy may imply the <' plat 
of the festilizingwater."— Ed.Tr. 

t There has been some mistake in a preceding part of this article with respect 
to the trtie- signification of this expression, which has been written Trev Gewy, 
as if it had been. the name of a township. The. original .words in the Extent, 
^owever, as appears on a maturer examination, are irevgeny, the last being 
written las a contraction ; and the meaning of the term, as described in the be- 
ginning of the Commote of Menai, seems to be, that, if there was but one 
tenant of the township, he was bound to perform all the svk^' and services of 
tike; same.^ED. Ta* 
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ditdh of die i^ameiaiU^ fmd Ihey c«rrj tbe daiber and gtmiln^ 
stoiieg of the same, within the county of Anglesey^ at tilieir own 
expense, and pay a relief and amobr of half the fine, as it be- 
comes due, and they pay every c$flchf and provide carnages for 
the Lord of Llanvaes as far as- Carnarvony-or Penrhos, or Con- 
way, or wheresoever the lord pleasei^, with man and horse, to be 
taken at two-pence per day* 

2 — ^Pbnwynllys. 

In this township there is one free domicile, called tbe . diNBicile 
of Tudyr ab Madog , and the hdrs thereof are William Gniffydd» 
Davydd ab Rhys, and others, and they owe thereout to the Lord 
Prince no rent, nor relief, nor amobr, except suit ai the county 
and hundred courts ; and they have a mill of their own called 
Melin Tudyr, and their villans , shall present themselves twice a 
year at the sheriff's two great toms. 

3 — ^Tkev Castell. 

• ■ • 

This township is free, and the tenants thereof ar$ Hywel ab 
Goronw and Tudyr, his brother, and they pay no annual rent to 
the Lord Prince, nor any relief, nor amohr, except suit at the 
county court. Aind one out of a fiunily in this township, viz. out 
of the family of the grandchildren, of Ednyved, shall attend the 
wars of the lord, instead of all the kindred of the said Ednyved, 
within the marches of Wales at his own cost, and beyond them at 
ijhe cost of the lord ; and they and their villans, at the same place, 
do suit at the sheriff's two great toms, annually. 

4 — ^TwR Garw. 

. In this township there is one domicile, called the domicile of 
Tudyr ab Madog, and the heirs thereof are Davydd ab Rhys, 
Davydd Bilain, and others, and they pay no yearly rent to Uie 
Lord Prince, except suit at the county and hundred courts, and 
liiey halve a adll of their own, called Melin Tudjrr, and they 
and their villans do suit at the sheriff's two great torns, an- 
nually. 

6^— Pentraeth. 

In this township there are three domiciles, viz. the domicile of 
Geraint ab Tegwared, the domicile of Madog ab Meilyr^ and the 
domicile of Morau ab Aerau. 

The heirs of the «aid domicile of Geraint ab Tegwared are 
Davydd ab Llywelyn, Goronw ab Madog ab Llywelyn, and others, 
and their yearly rent, payable quarterly, is twenty-eight shillings 
and eight-pence, and they have a share in the mill of Geraint. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Madog ab Meilyr are 
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ieuaa ab Madog, Biiitoi^ db Edayred, Mid otheT«, and dieir jf^rhf 
lent^ payable qaartevly, is thirty-^ight sbilliDgs. And they have 
a share in the mill of the grandchildren of Madog. And there are 
in this domicile fourteen oxgangs of escheat land, which belonged 
to Madog ab Ithwal^ bat it now lies onthe lord's hand for want of 
tenants, and it was accustomed to yield, by quarterly payments, . 
lUi annual rent of fiye shillings, included within the above-men- 
tioned rent of thirty-eight shillings, and, beyond the extent, at 
Easter and Michaelmas, the annual rent of fourteen shillings and 
ten-pence. • ' . 

There are also in this domicile two acres of escheat land, which 
belonged to Heilyn Twrt^, and which how lies on the lord's hands 
for the reason above-mentioned, and was used to yield, beyond 
the extent, at Easter and Michaehnas, an annual - rent of four- 
pence. 

And the4ieirs of the aforesaid domicile of Morau ab Aerau are 
Llyweiyn ab Einion, Gwilym Velyn, and others, and they pay, by 
quarterly paynMntS", 'a yearly tent of forty-one' shillings and ten- 
pence. And they say they have no share in any mill, but affirm that 
these three domiciles are from one stock, and &at in the division of 
^eir lands in this township some land was allotted to them, in lieu 
of their share in the mill. And there are in this domicile two acres 
of escheat land, which belonged to Colyt Hwncy and now lies on 
the lord's hands -for the cause mentioned above, an^ it was wont 
to yield a quarterly fent of seVen-pence half-penny; included 
within the aforesaid sum of forty -one shillings, and ten-pence, and, 
beyond the extent, on the two aforesaid festivals, ihe annual rent of 
twelve-pence. . « . 

All the heirs of these three domiciles owe suit at the county and 
hundred courts, and pay a relief, gohr and nmohrf of ten shillings, 
when it becomes due. And each of the said two domiciles of Mad- 
og ab Meilyr and of Morau ab Aerau pays eykh stalan and eylcH 
dawrgOHi 

; 9-^BODENVYW. 

This township contains one free domicile, called tiie domicile of 
lorwerth Vychan, and comprising one ploughland of land which 
was lately native land of the nature of a heritable township of 
which Einion ab Madog ab lorwerth Vychan is now tenant, and he 
pays no yearly rent thereout ^to the Lord Prince, because the king, 
grandfather of the present king, granted that land to a certain lor- 
werth Vychan, ancestor of the said Einion, to be held freely by 
him and his Iteirs without any rent .in exchange for certain lands and 
tenements, upon which the castle of Beaumaris is built*; but 



* For & short accotint of this, fortress, see a page 359, supra. The Bay of 
Beaiuuiiis is supposed to have been the ancient Forth Wygyr, recorded in the 
Historicfil TriadSj as one of. the pripciiwl ports of Great Vritain.^Eo. Tr. 
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diere is du^ thereout, suit at th^ county iod hundred courts, . and # 
relief, gobr and amobr^ of ten shillings, and suit at the Lord 
Prince's mill of Cevn Coch. 

In this township leuan ab Tegfwared Ddv holds one oxgang of 
free land, without any rent, for the cause above-mentioned, except 
suit at die county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr and 
amohr, of ten shillings, when it becomes due ; and he owes for 
the same suit at the aforesaid mill. 

And there are in the same township two ozgangs of free land, 
called the land of Gwladus, daughter of Adda Goch, and they now 
lie a waste on the lord's hands in lieu of a relief, and no yearly 
rent is due thereout to the lord, for the reason aboye-mentioned ; 
but suit is due for the same at the county and hundred courts, and 
a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, when it becomes 
due. 

And there is in the same township one oxgang of land, of which 
^euan Voel is heir, and it lies on the lord's handf, because he 
refused that land, and was afterwards fined by the Lord King's 
ministers, in the annual sum of two shillings and eleven-pence. 
But no annual rent is due for the same, for the reason abore-m^i- 
tioned, besides suit at the county and hundred courts, and a 
relief^ gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due^ 

And there are in this township one ploughland and a half of free 
land, and the heirs thereof are Gwenhwyvar, daughtei* of Einion 
ab Meilyr, and Lleian and Gwenllian, the daughters of Cames^ 
and they pay for it, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of twenty- 
seven shillings and six-pence. They owe suit at the county and 
hundred courts, and at the Lord Prince's mill above-mentioned, 
and also ci^lch stalon and cj^kh rhaglon, - 

And the remainder of this township is of the nature of a trev 
gen^f and the tenants thereof are Davydd Bach and Gwa9mihang- 
el, and others, and their yearly rent, payable quarterly, is^fily- 
two shillings and two-pence. And they owe for it suit at the lord's 
said mill, and are to carry the timber and grinding stones for the 
same within the county of Anglesey at their own expense, and are 
to make the water-course and ditch of the said mill : they also pay 
a. relief and amobr of half the fine, as it becomes due, and pro^ 
Tide conveyance for the lord whithersoever he chooses, with man 
and horse, to be taken at two-pence a day. 

7 — Ceryg Cnythyll. 

There are in this township twenty-two acres of land, and the 
tenant thereof is Thomas de Newburgh,-who pays no yearly rent to 
ihe' Lord Prince, except suit at the couuty and hundred courts, 
and nothing more, as they say, as he is at liberty to grind wherever 
he may choose, through the n-ee purchase of the Lord Prince. • 
• There is also in this township a moiety of one acre, of land, 
the heir whereof is lorwerth ab lorwerth Goch, and he pays no 
yearly rent to the Lord Prince, besides suit at the county and hun- 
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dred cenrto, aad a relief, gobr aod am»hr, of ton sUHiiifs^ as it 
falls due, in lieu of all other services. And he has a share in the 
mill of Melin Ettiion. 

And Ijbere are in th« same township two oxgangps of escheat land, 
the tenant whereof is Einion ab Madogablorwertii, and he renders 
nothing annually to the I^rd Prince, except suit at the county and 
hundred courts^ and a relief, goht and amobr, of ten shillings, 
as it becomes due, and suit at the Lord Prince's mill of Cevn 
C^ch. 

8— Castell Bwlchwyn. 

There are in this township five domipiles, viz. the domicile of 
pavydd ab Gwion, the domicile of Heilyn ab Gwion, the domi- 
ale of Tegwared ab leuan, the domicile of Adda ab lorwerth, and 
the domicUe of Hebogyddion. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Davydd ab Gwion are leuan 
ab Meredydd, and Hywel ab Davydd Wion, and they owe no 
annual rent to the Lord Prince, except suit at the county and hun- 
dred courts, and a relief, gobr and amobr^ of ten shillings, as it 
becomes due; and they have a mill of their own, called Melin 
Castell Bwlchwyn. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Heilyn ab Gwion are 
Gwyn ab Gruffydd and others, and they owe no yearly rent to 
the Lord Prince, except suit at the county and hundred courts, and 
a relief, gobr and amobr f of ten shillings, as it becomes due ; and 
they have a part of the above-mentioned mill. And there is in this 
domicile a moiety of one oxgang of escheat land, which belonged 
to Goronw ab Gwyn, and he pays, by half-yearly payments, at 
Easter and Michaelmas, an annual rent of two shillings.'' 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Tegwared ab leuan 
are Davydd ab leuan, Tudyr ab Davydd, and others; and they pay, 
by quarterly payments, an annual rent of twelve shillings and six- 
pence. And they owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and 
a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due ; and 
they pay cylch $taloH and eylck dowrgon. 

And the heir of the aforesaid domicile of^ Adda ab lorwerth 
is lorwerth ab Adda, and he pays for it, quarterly, an annual rent 
of five shillings and ten-pence, and beyond the extent, at Easter 
and Michaelmas, the yearly sum of five shillings. They owe also 
suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, ^oftr and amo^, 
of ten shillings, as it falls due, and suit at the lord's mill of Ceyn 
Coch, and they pay eylch stalon and cylch dowrgon, and have a 
share, in the mill of Penllech. 

And the heir of the moiety of the said domicile of Hebogyddion 
is William ab Madog, who renders nothing thereout yearly besides 
only suit at the county and hundred courts. And the ,heirs of 
another moiety of the same domicile are Tegwared Chwith Goeh 
and Adda his brother, from the commote of Uchgor, in the county 
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of Carnarvoiiy and their duties are the same as those of the other 
moiety and no more. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid two domiciles of Tegwared ab 
leuan and Adda ab lorwerth pay annually, at Easier and Afiohael- 
masy as a fine for not doing suit at the aforesaid mill, the sum of 
six shilttngs and eight-pence. 

9 — Llanddyvnan. 

I 

In this township there are two free domiciles^ viz. the domicile 
of Gorudyr and the domicile of larddur. ^ 

The heirs of the <](omicile of Gorudyr are Dayydd Bwttan, 
Grufiydd ab Davydd, and others, who pay for it, by quarterly 
payments, a yeaily rent of fotty shiUingi^ and one p^niy. They 
have a share in the mills called Melin Celya and Melin Menych, 
and owe suit at the county and hundred courts, aod pay a reli^, 
gobr and nmohr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due. And all the 
heirs of this domicile pay e^Mk stolon and cj^lch dmorgvn^ except 
the heirs- of the grandchildren of Rinallt.Goch. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of larddur are Tudyr 
ab Pendew, leuan ab Hywel ab Cynwrig, and others, and their 
annual rent, payable quarterly, is forty shillings and one penny. 
They owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and hare a share 
in the mill of Celva, and owe a relief, gohr and amobr, of ten 
shillings, as It becomes due, and they pay cifkh stolon and cylek 
dowrgon. 

10— Mathavarn Eithav. 

In this township there are eight free domiciles, iriz. the domicile 
of Adderch, the domicile of Dogwal, the domicile <>f Tegeryn, 
the^oDMcile of Cadivt>r, the domicile of Cynddelw, tlie. domicile 
of Cylddaprido, the domicile of Elvyw, and the domicile of Adda 
Goch. V 

The heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Adderch are WiUiam ab 
Madog ab leuan and Davydd ah Tegeryn, and they pay for it, by 
quarterly payments, * an annual rent of twelve shillings and two- 
pence farthing. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Dogwal are Meredydd 
ab Goronw, Goronw, ab lorwerth Yoel, and others, whose annual 
rent, payable quarterly, is twelve shillings and four-pence farthing. 

And Uie heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Cyndjielw are Gutyn 
ab leuan, Madog ab Davydd, and others, and their jyearly rent, 
payable quarterly, is twelve shillings ftnd two-pence farthing. And 
there is in this domicile one oxgang of escheat land, that belonged 
to Cynwrig ab Madog, and now lies on the lord's hands for want of 
tenants, and was accustomed to pay quarterly the sum of three 
shillings and a halfpenny, and one-iourth out of the rent of this 
domicile, and, beyond the extent, at Easter and M;i(^,$elmas« the 
yearly rent of fourteen-pence. 
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> And the h«ifs of ibe aforeMid domieiie ,of Cylddap^do are 
Madog Llwyd ab Madog, Davydd ab Madog liwyd^ and oftherSr 
and their yearly rent, payable qnarteriy, is twelve jshiUings and 
idxpence &itlHB^. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid dcxDnieile.'of T^erya are Tudyr 
ab Gadrod, lorwertfa ab Phylip^ and others, and their yearly rent, 
payable qnarterly, is twdve shillings and two-pence farthing. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Elvy w are £inion 
6ech, leuan ab Itiiel, and others, whoise yearly rent^ payaUe 
quarterly, is tweire shilliugs ated two-pence &rthing« 
-'And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Cadivc^ are Dayydd 
ab Cyynerth, Madog abEinion, and others, ieind their yearly rent, 
payable quarterly, is twelve shillings and three-pence farthing. 
And they have a share in the mill of Penllech. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Adda Goch are leuan 
'ftb> Ednywain and Oadog his bi<other, and^f^l* aaniial rent, paya- 
ble quarterly, is twelve shillings and three-pence farthing. 

All tiie beir» of- these eight domiciles owe suit at the county 
and hundred courts, and pay a relief, ^^ and ieMM^, of ten 
shillkigs, as it becomes due, and c^ek sUiion and cpkh dottP' 
gon. ' • • -' 

11 — Mathavarn Wion. 

In this township there are^ five domiciles, viz. the domicile of 
Goronw ab Gwion, the domicile of Einibn ab Gwion, this domicile 
of Gwion Vychan, the domicile of Madog ab Gwion, and the 
domicile of EdnyWain. 

The heirs of the said domicile of Goronw ab Gwion are Davydd 
Brittan, Einion ab Grufiydd, and oliiers, whose annual rent, pay- 
able quarterly, is twenty shillings. 

And the heir& of the aforesaid domicile of Einion ab Gwion are 
Davydd ab Goronw, and others, whose yearly rent, payable quar- 
terly, is twenty shillings. 

And the heirs of the said domicile of Gwion Vychan are Goronw 
ab Grufiydd, Davydd ab H3rwel, and others, whose yearly rent, 
payable quarterly, is ten shillings and five-pence. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Madog ab Gwion are 
Tegeryn ab Einion and lorwerth ab Madog, and their yearly rent, 
payable qusirterly, is eight shillings and eight-pence. And there is 
in this domicile one oxgang of escheat land, that belonged to locyn 
Mon, who died without heirs, and it now lies on the lord's hands 
for want of tenants, and was wont to yield a yearly rent, payable 
at Easter and Michaelmas, of four-pence halfpenny and one far- 
liiing. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domidle of Bdnywain are Goronw 
ab EinioUy Cynwrig Llwyd, and others, whose annual rent, pay- 
able every quarter, is four shillings and ten^^pence. 

All the heirs and tenants of these iive domiciles above-mentioned 
owe suit at the county and hundred cofurts, and a relief, gobr and 
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nmobTf often slu Ibngs, as it becomes doe. Aad th^ heks aad tenaliti 
of three of the aforesaid domiciles, viz. the domiciles of GoroDw ab 
. Owion, of Einion ab GwioD, and Madog ab Gwiony and d^o. the 
domicile of Ednywain, have a share in the mill of Melin y Gwlaw; 
and in like manner the heirs of the domicile. of Einion ab Gwioa 
hare a mill of their own, called Melin Einion ab.Gwion« And the 
heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Gwion Vycban. have a share ia 
die mill called Melin Einion; and the heirs of lliesame paycjficA 
siaion. And the heirs of the aforesaid two. domiciles of Madog ab 
Gwion and of Ednywain pay cylch stahn and etftkh dawrgan, ex- 
cept the heirs of Bleddyn ab Gwyn, one of the heirs of the domi- 
cile of Madog ab Gwion, who pay no eiflch. 

12 — ^Trevor Bwll. 

In Uhs township there is one domicile, called the domicile 
of lorwerth ab Cyndal, and the heirs thereof are Einion ab Cyn- 
wrig, lorwerth ab Madog, and others, and their annual rent, pay- 
able quarterly, is three shillings. and four-pence. And they owe 
suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, gobr^woA 
amobr, of ten shillings, as it becomes due, and they have a share 
in the mill called Melin Yraint. 

18 — Castellor, with the Hamlet of Percyr. 

There are in this township and. hamlet six domiciles, yiz. the 
domicile of Einion ab Gwalchmai, the domicile of Goronw ab 
lago and Llywelyn Llwyd, the domicile of .Davydd Brydydd, the 
domicile of Davydd ab Tegeryn, the domicile of the son of Cad- 
wgan, and the domicile of lorwerth Yychan and Einion Mon. 

The heirs of thef aforesaid domicile of Einion ab Gwalchmai are 
Hywel'ab Davydd, Gruffydd Yychan, and others, and they pay- 
no annual rent, except Gruffydd Yychan, one of the heirs of this 
domicile, who pays, by quarterly portions, a yearly rent of two 
shillings and nine-pencCi But all the other heirs of this domicile pay 
no annual rent, because they have their lands in exchange from the 
Lord King, instead of lands of their own, on which the castle of 
Beaumaris is built. And they have a mill of their own, called 
Melin Einion. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Goronw ab lago and 
Llywelyn Llwyd are Goronw ab Adda, lorwerth ab Goronw, and 
others, and their yearly rent, payable quarterly, is three shillings 
and two-pence. They owe also suit at the Lord Prince's mill of 
Cevn Coch, and pay cylch stahn. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Davydd ab Tegeryn 
are Af adog Hackeney, and lorwerth ab Davydd, and they pay no 
yearly rent, for the reason aboye-rmentioned, but they owe suit at 
the Lord Prince's aforesaid' mill. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Madog ab Cadwgan 
are Davydd ab Carwell Wan and others, and their yearly . rent. 
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payable every quarter, is tweaty-two pence;* and they owe fM* 
the sane, snit at the lord's mill of Cern Cocfa, and pay cylch sttihn 
and (^leh rhaglon. 

« And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of. lorwerth Vychan and 
£inion Mon are Einion ab Madog ab lorwerth, and leuan ab 
Davydd, and th^ pay no annual rent, for the cause above-men- 
tioned, but owe suit for them at the Lord Prince's aforesaid' 
mill. 

All the heirs of these six domiciles above-mentioned owe suit at 
the county and hundred courts, and pay a relief, gohr and amohr, of 
ten shillings, as it becomes due, except GruiFydd ab Davydd 
Vychan, one of the participators in the aforesaid domicile of Einion 
ab Gwalehmai, who pay no relief, gobr and amobr. And farther, 
^c. as appears in the schedule. 

14— Tl^EVRAlNT. 

In this township there are two free domiciles, viz. the. domicile 
of the grandsons of larddur, and the domicile of the grandsons of 
the son of CyndaK 

The heirs of the aforesaid domiciles of the grandsons of larddur 
are Dsavydd Llwyd, Madog ab Gruffydd ab Davydd, and oth€fr», 
andAhey pay for it no yearly rent; and they have, a mill of their 
own, caUed>Melin Vraint. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of the grandsons of the 
son of Cyndal are leuan ab leuan and leuan ab Ednyved, who 
pay no yearly rent ; and they have a share in the before-mentioned' 
mill. 

All the heirs of these two domiciles owe suit at the county i^nd 
hundred courts, and pay a relief, gohr and amobr, of ten shillings^ 
as it becomes due. 

15 — Penmynydd*. 

A moiety of this township is in the hands of Hywel ab Goronw 
ancl Tudyr his brother, who render nothing thereout annually to the 
Lord Prince, except suit at the county court only. They have a 

. * Penmynydd was the ancient residence of the family of Tudors, from whom 
by the marriage of Owen Tudor with the widow of Henry V. Henry VII. 
claimed his lineal descent Tndyr ab Goronw, here mentioned as one of the 
heirs of Penmynydd, was, in all probability, the celebrated Sir Tudyr ab Go* 
ronw, who, in the reign of Edward III. assamed, of his own accord, the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and which afterwards received the royal confirmation. He 
.was extremely popular amongst his countrymen, and particularly for his hospi^ 
tality, which the cotemporary bards have celebrated in high terms. Iwnyn, a 
native of Llanbabo in Anglesey, has the following couplet respecting him ; — 

^* Deuwn, Benmynydd, uvydd oywy, 
Dinas dan solas, a Din Sylwy.^' 

Tudyr abGeronw has been preriiMuily mentioned in this extent as jone of th« 
heirs of Trev CastelL— En. Tx. 
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nbiety of die taiH of TreTraint, and are to accompfttrjr the Lord 
Prince in his y^nxs, as appears abore, in the township of Trer 
Castell* ; and their bond-tenants shall present themselves before 
the sheriff at his two great toms annually. And another moiety ef 
this township is in the possession of the Abbots of Conway and of 
convents in that place, who neither pay any rent not do any service 
to the Lord Prince. 

16— EdrinioG. 

This township is holden by Hywel ab Goronw, Tudyr his bro^ 
ther, and Rhys ab Davydd, who render nothing annnaily» bat sidt 
at the c6«nty-conrtSy except that they shall accompany; tiie Prinoe 
in his wars as above is set forth in the towni^p of Trev Castell, 
and except that their bond-tenants shall present themselves twice 
before the sheriff at his torns. 

17 — PORTHAETHWY*. 

In this township there is one free domicile, called the don^icile ef 
Davydd ab Mabon, and the heirs thereof are Gmfiydd ab Madog 
Gloddaith, Goronw ab Bleddyn ab Heilyn, and others, and they 
render nothing annually, besides suit at die county and hundred 
<?ourts, and besides that their bond-tenants pay every cykh. And 
th^y have their own mill, called Melin Bach. And there is in this 
place a certain ferry, which is worth, yearly, four pounds ten shil- 
lings, of which forty-five shillings 'belong to the Lord Prince, and 
forty-five shillings to the before -mentioned heirs ; and the whole of 
this ferry belongs to the Lord Prince, and on the festival of the 
nativity of the Blessed Virgin, to the market of Beaumaris en* 
tireiy. 

And there is in this township the moiety of one gavel of the 
nature of a trev geny, and the tenants thereof are Davydd. ab 
Morvydd and Cadog ab Morvydd, and they pay, by quarterly pay- 
ments, a yearly jent of ten shillings, and they owe for it, suit at 
the lord's mill of Cevn Coch and all other services, like the bond** 
tenants of Bodenoewf. 

18-— Cremlyn, with the Hamlets of Cevn Coch, Llwyd- 

lARTH AND BoDORDDERCH. 

In this township and in the hamlet of Bodordderch are two 
ploughlands and five oxgangs of land, and the heirs thereof are 



• See page SW, mfn.— En. Til. 

t Rowlands attempts a similar explanation.of this name as of Tyndaethwy, and 
divides the syllables thus, Pwih-aHh-hwyy implying, as he tells ns, <* the pas- 
sage which some before had passed over. The trae etymology is, probably, 
¥9rik tt/^Aiw^ tiie port of the spreading stream. The ferry, or passage^ at this 
place is of considerable antiqui^— En. Tr. 
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Madog ab Gwilym ab Heilyn and Dayydd ab Gruffydd, and their 
yearly rent, payable quarterly, is seventeen shillings and one penny; 
and they owe suit at the county and hundred courts, and a relief, 
gobr and dtmobrf of ten shillings, fis it^ falls due ;, and their yiUans 
pay f^lch stalon, cylch rhaglon, and cytch dowrgon. And they 
say that they are at liberty to grind at the Lord Frince's mill of 
Cevn Coch, because that mill is situate on the land of their heirs, 
as also the ditch of the same. 

And there is in the same hamlet of Cevn Coch one ploughland of 
land, of a moiety of which Morvydd Verch Ithel ab Meredydd is 
heir, and pays, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of twenty- 

Ednce. And the heir of the other moiety is Hywel ab Dayyad 
Iwyd, who pays no yearly rent to the Lord Prince. And the. heir 
of each moiety of the said ploughland owes suit at the county and 
hundred courts» and a relief, gobr and amobr, of ten. shillings^, as 
it falls du^ ; and they are at liberty to grind at the afore^id mill, for 
the reason aboye-mentioned. And io^ the said moi^ty^ which the 
aforesaid Hywel holds, there is one oxgang of escheat land by 
forfeiture of Rhwyd ab lorwerth, and it now lies on the lord's 
hands, and it was accustomed to yield, at Easter and Michaelmas, 
the yearly sum of eight-pence. 

19 — Ceetg Tegvan. 

In this township is one free domicile, called the domicile of 
Pavydd ab Mabon, the heirs whereof are Dayydd ab 6oronw« 
Madog ab Mabon, and others, whose yearly rent, payable quart 
lerly, is six shillings and one penny ; and they owe suit at the 
county and hundred courts, and, as they say, nothing more i and 
they haye their own mill, called Melin Bach* 



ao— Llantaes. 

In this township there is one water-mill, which is now let to 
Goronw Bron for twenty-six shillings and eight-pence, and was 
usually let for ten shillings. 

So ENDS THE CoMMOTE 

OF Tyndaethwy. 
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VI. MENAI*. 

An Extent of the same Commote taken before John De PelveSj, 
Locum-tenens, of Richard, Count of Arundelj Justiciary of North 
Wales, and Constable of the said Commote/ at Rhosvair^ on 
Monday in the second week in Lent, in the twenty-sixth year of 
King Edward the Third, after the Conquest, by the examination of 
every tenant of the same commote, as well free as native, both 
upon thefr oaths and upon the oaths of the twelve jurors, that fol- 
low, viz. 

lenan Wyddel. Hywel ab Davydd ab Hywel. 

leuan Llywelyn. leuan ab Bleddyn. 

leuan ab Madog ab Phylip. Llywelyn ab Gwyn. 

Hywel ab Gwyn. * leuan ab lorwertn ab Cynrig. 

Llywelyn ab Madog ab Phylip. Cynrig Ddu ab Cynrig. 

leu^n ab Meurig. Ednyved ab lorwerth. ^ 

1 — HiRDREVAIG. 

This township is of the nature of a trev gen^f, that is, it is of 
such a nature and condition, that although there should be in the 
same township but one tenant, he ought to be burthened with the 
whole rents and services, and owes suit at the lord's mill in the 
same township, and ought to do the work of the manor-house with 
the other native tenants, viz. the fence about the lord's manor-house 
and his part of the chapel in the same manor-house, and the stew- 
ard's! chamber therein, and the laundry and lord's stable there ; 
and he is bound to make the aforesaid mill and all things which 
belong thereto, as in the carriage of timber and grinding stones and 
other necessaries for the carpenter's business, which business the 
Lord shall perform at his own proper expense. And there is a 
yearly rent of assize in the same township, payable on the four 
quarters, viz. the Festival of All Saints, the Purification of the 
V irgin Mary, the Festival of St. Philip and James, and the Festi- 
val of St. Peter ad Vinculo, by equal portions, oh each quarter, of 
five pound, seventeen shillings and four-pence. And each of them§ 
shall pay for a relief, six shillings and eight-pence, and, for amobr, 
as. much as shall happen. 



* Menai, or more properly Menaiv, denotes a strait carrent, and is tlie 
name of the channel which divides the Anglesey and Camaryonshire coast*. 
Rowlands, in the last section of Mona Aniimuif labours very hard upon tiie 
etymology of Menai, of which, however, there can be no reasonable donbtb 
—Ed. Te. 

t See the note on page 397, supra, — Ed.Tr. 

i In the original, rhagkuv, — Ed.Tr. 

$ Such is the language of the extent ; but only one tenant has been previoualy 
alluded to. — Ed. Tr. 
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And there are in the same township two free domiciles, called 
the domicile of Meredydd Crach and/^e domicile of Adda 
Wan. 

/ The heirs of the said domicile of Meredydd Crach are Cynrig ab 
Mesedydd ab Tudyr.and others, their co-heirs, and they owe suit 
at the county and hundred courts, and pay a relief and amobr of 
ten shillings, as it falls due, without any other rent or services. 

And the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Adda Wan are Gwen- 
llian, daughter of lorwerth ab Tudyr, and others her coheirs, who 
hold the domicile of the Lord Prince, and owe suit at the lord's 
county and hundred coutts, and pay, for every relief and for every ' 
amobr, ten shillings, as it falls due, without any other rent or ser- 
vicei9. • 

^ — YSCEIVIOO. 

In this township there are two domiciles of free land, yi2. the 
domicile of Meredydd ab lorwerth, which domicile leuan Wyddel, 
and Tudyr ab Hy wel ab Tudyr, and others, their coheirs, hold a» 
heirs, by the gift of Lly welyn ab lorwerth, once Prince of Wales* ; 
and he owes suit for it at the lord's county and hundred courts, 
and pays, for every relief, ten sliillings, ana, for gobr and amobr, 
ten shillings^ as it falls due, without any other rent or services. 
And Hwva ab Davydd ab Hy wel and Llywelyn his brother hold, 
in the same township, another, free domicile, which is, called the 
domicile of Hywel Yoel Ddu, viz. the hamlet of Y Gaerwen, as 
the heirs of the same Hywel Yoel Ddu ; and they owe suit for it at 
the lord's county and hundred courts, and pay a relief, often shillings, 
and, for gobr and amobr, ten shillings, as it becomes due. And 
they owe also suit at the mill of Hirdrevaig, or pay twenty pence, ' 
in lieu of doing the said suit, by equal portions at Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas; and they do the work of the manor-house of Rhpsvair, as 
the other free tenants of the same commote do ; and they pay, by 
quarterly payments, a yearly rent of twelve shillings and eight- 
pence. 

^ And there are in the same township of Ysceiviog three domiciles 
and a half of native land, of which leuan ab Davydd Ofeiraid and 
leuan ab leuan ab Cynwrig, and others, their coheirs, hold one, 
called the doniicile of Rhys ab lorwerth^ and pay thereout, by 
quarterly payments, a yearly rent of twenty-three shillings Aid 
three-pence. 

And Davydd ab lorwerth Gethin and Davydd ab lorwerth, ab 
Einion, and others, their coheirs, hold one other domicile in the 
same township, called the domicile of Tudyr ab Snecht, and they 



* Llywelyn ab lorwer^ih was among the modt distinguiahed, Princes of Wales 
during Ihe season of her independence. He lived in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Several religious houses were founded or richly endowed by him, and, 
among the number, the Abbey of Penmon, in Anglesey. Llywelyn died about 
the year 1240,— £d. Tr. 
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pay tliereouty by quaiterly p&yitM^nto^ an amivil ^1^.^ t|firfy*two 
eihiliiogs and eigbt^pence. 

And Dayydd ab Adda ab lorwertb, and Einion ab leuan ab-Iof -^ 
werthy and others, their coheirsy hold one other doinieiliB^ called 
the domicile of Blawrddty and pay. thereout, by quarlevly pitymeiits^ 
the annual rent (rf thirty-two afaoUings and sixpence* 

And teaan ab lorwerth ab Prysorydd^ and Dayydd ab Gwyn abk 
Davydd, and others, tbeir coheirs, hold a moiety of one domioile, 
called the domicile of Gyforydd, but the said moiety is now in< the 
hands of Tudyr ab Hywel ab Tudyr and others, through defaults 
of relief, and they pay thereout, by quarterly portioBS) «. yearly* 
reni of eighteen shilUnngs and four-pence. 

And each of the tenants of the aforesaid three domieiles and a' 
half, viz. the domicile of Rhys ab lorwerth, the domicile of Tudyr 
ab Snecht, the domicile of Blawrddu^ and the moiety of thedomi- 
' cile of Gyforydd, owes suit at the county and hundred courts of 
the. same commote, and pay, for each relief, ten shillings, aiid^ for 
^achi amobr^ ten shillings, as it becomes^ue. And they owe suit 
at this lord's mill of Rhosyr*, and at Melin Newydd, and are to 
q»ake the water-course and keep in repair the roofs of the said 
. houses, and proride carriage for the timber and stones for the said- 
mills; and they pay c^kh^tahm and eykhrhmglon. 

Sr^TREV Garnedd. 

TUatownahip is^free, and the heirs.thereof are William Girufiydd 
and Margaret Yerch Gvnfiydd ab Khys ab Grufiydd, and they pay 
no annual rent £^ it to the ;Lofd Prince« 

4 — ^Trbv Gwxdryn. 

In ithis. township ti^re are^ixfree domiciles^ of whMI^ Xeipe«i..abi 
lorwerth abiEdnyved.^aiid otbersi hi^. coh^s, hdd oqe, called 
tl\e donucile of Llywelyji^ablJiywarch,. 8u»d p^y th^re^i, by quar- 
terly portions, an annual rent of eight shillings and eigHt-pence* 

Ai^d I>avydd ab IME^edy^d V^oeli* and lAfff^y^. ab Adda.ab 
Meredydd, and, .o4K<a.rs,.tl^. coheirs,, hold the seqpiiid doQiicilev: 
called the domicile of Hywel ab Llywf^v<dii a^dpay for it, by q^iaarv^ 
terly portions, a yearly rent of eight shillings; and eighlrPenoe. 

And Cynrig ab Gw>enllian, daughter of Datvydd* < holds the third 
domicile, called the domicile of Dayydd ab Tegerin, iii'.tha same 
opener as the heirs thereof, and pays^ by quaiteily piq^iieato» a 
yeafly rent of eight shillings and eightp>pence. 

And Einion ab lorwerth Vychan holds the fourth of these donuL- 
ciles, called the domicile of Eneas Idris, and pays, by quarterly 
portions, a yearly rent of sixteen shillings. 

And Bleddynab Darydd ab Hjrwel faolds> the fifth domi<»le, 

* 1%i»i8 the same plafia as Rhoalrair antecedently meatioaed, an4 respeeting 
which see a note in page 352, «tf|>ra.— En. Tr. 
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cAtlM the domifiife of M&dbg a( Oyvnerth, atid pa^s therebDt, by 
quarterly jj^yniieolSy the yearly rent of seventeen shillingdx and 
foiir'»j[><gnoe. » • . 

And tbfe tsi^h dofnicile, called ^tie domicile of Cyiiwrig^ ab Teg- 
eifii, is an escheat to the lord. 

AU the tenants of the aforesaid six domiciles^ in the said town- 
sMp of Owydryti, • owe sditat the lord^ county and hundred 
courts, and pay, for every relief, ten shillings, and^ for every 
omobTf ten shillings, as it becomes due ; and they do the work of 
the manor-house, and ^B,y eyieM stalan', btit not cylch rhaglon, noir 
any thing more. 

5 — ^Trev Verwydd. 

There are in this township four domiciled of native land of the 
uatdre of a domicile township ; leuan Ddu ab Madog and 
X>avydd ab Davydd, and others, their coheirs, hold one domicile, 
called the domicile of Madog ab Meredydd, and pay thereout, by 
quarterly portions^ the yearly rent of eight shillings and nine-pence. 

And Madog ab Llywarch ab Adda holds another domicile, called 
the domidile of lorwerth ab Meredydd, and pays thereout, by 
quarterly portions, the yearly rent of eight-shillings and nine-pence. 
And there are estimated to be in the said domicile of lorwerth ab 
Meredydd two oxgangs of escheat land belonging to the lord. 

And Bleddyn ab Madog, and Madog ab Davydd, and others, 
their coheirs, hold the third domicile, oalled the' domicile of Lly- 
warch ab Meredydd, and they pay fot it, by quarterly portions, 
the yearly rent of eight shillings and niiie-pence. 

. And the community* of this township of Trev Verwydd holds the 
fourth domicile, called the domicile of Gwelysanfraid, which is an 
escheat to the lord, and yields thereout, by quarterly payments, an 
annual rent of eight shillings and nine-pence. 

Toe said domicile of Gwelysanfraid, which is an escheat of the 
lord's, and the aforesaid two oxgangs of land in the same domicile 
of lorwerth ab Meredydd, contain, by estimation, a fourth part 
and the half of another fourth part of this township of Trev Ver- 
wydd. And every tenant of the before-mentioned four domiciles 
owes suit at Mefin Newydd, and pays, for every relief, ten shil- 
lings, and, for every goW and amoor) tenr shillings, as it becomes 
due ; and he pays cyfch stolon and cylch rhaglon^ and does the 
work of the lord's manor»hoose of Rhosyr wuh the other bond- 
tenants of the same commote. 

• 

6 — Rhandir Gadog. 

, This township is free, and there is one domicile tiierein, called the 
domicile of Edmwnd ab Gilmot, and which Grufiydd ab Davydd 

* The original word is communitas, on which some remarks were offered in 
page S46 sMfM-a.— Ed. Tb. 

2 r2 
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ab Griiffydd Vychan holds, and pays thereout, by quarterly por- 
tions, an annual rent of seven shilling and four-pence. And he 
owes suit at the lord's county and hundred . courts, and pays, for 
every relief, ten shiUings, and, for every amoW, .ten shillings, as it 
falls due. Both he and his native tenants owe suit at Melin New- 
ydd, and pay for toll, the thirtieth part, dnd their native tenants 
the twenty-fifth part : and they pay a yearly rent beyond the ex- 
tent. 

1 — ^Trev Aseth. 

This township is free, and contains two domiciles, of which Hywel 
ab Gwyn, as sole heir, holds one, called the domicile of Davydd 
Wyn ab Davydd, and pays thereout, by quarterly payments, a 
yearly rent of twelve shillings and two-pence. 

And Rhiryd ab Davydd Llwyd, Gruffydd ab Davydd ab lor- 
werth, and their coheirs, hold the other domicile, called the domi- 
cile of Davydd ab lorwerth, and pay for it, quarterly, an annual 
rent of twelve shillings and two-pence. And they owe suit at the 
hundred and county courts, and suit at the mill of Rhosyr, and 
pay, for evcfry relief, ten shillings, and, for every amohvy t6n shil- 
lings, as its falls due ; and they do the work of the lord's manor- 
house of Rhosyr, and nothing more, except that their bond-tenants 
pay cykh stalon, } 

8 — BODWRIDA. 

This township is of the natdre of a domicile township and there 
is in it one domicile, called the domicile of Rhys ab D&vydd, and 
Davydd ab Rhys ab Davydd holds it as heir, and pays thereout^ 
by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of twenty-seven shillings and 
one penny. And he pays, for a relief, ten shillings, and, for every 
amobr, ten shillings, as it falls due; and he does> suit'at the mill 
of Rhosyr, and at Melip Newydd, viz. he arid? the. lord's other 
native tenants, shall do the work on the land of the said mills, and 
shall preserve the water-course, and keep in repair the roofs of the 
same, and shall carry the timber and stones for the said lord^s 
mills, and shall do the work of the manor-house, and shall pay 
c^lch stolon and €i/lch rhaglon^ 

9 — ^TrEV VOLIiWYN. ' 

This township is free, and there is one domicile therein, called 
the domicile of Goronw Voel, which is holden by Goronw ab Hy- 
wel and Madog ab Goronw, who pay for it, by quarterly portions, 
a yearly rent of six shillings and sixpence. And they owe suit at 
the county and hundred courts, and pay, for every relief, ten shil- 
lings, and gobr, and for every amobr, as it becomes due ; they also 
do the work of the lord's manor-house of Rhosyr. 
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10 — DiNAM. 

This township is of the nature of a trev genif, that is to say, 
althq^igh there should be in it but one tenant, he is bound to pay 
the whole rent, and the yearly rent thereof, payable quarterly, is 
three pounds,' three shillings, and sixpence. And he pays for every 
relief, half the tine and gobr, and, for every amobr, six: shillings 
and eight-pence ; and he does suit at the lord's mill of Rhosy r and 
pays cj/lch stolon and cylch rhaglon, and does the work of the mill 
of Rhosyr and Melin Newydd, as also the work of the lord'^ 
manor-house of Rhosyr with the other native tenants, viz. the 
fences around the manor-house, and their share of the lord's cha- 
pel therein, and do all things appertaining to the aforesaid mills of 
Rhosyr and Melin Newydd, as in the carriage of timber and stones 
for the same, and of all other necessaries, except what relates to 
the carpenter's business, which the lord shall do at his own proper 
-cost. 

11 — Ceryg Dewi. 

This township is free and contains one dpmicile, called the 
domicile of Gwion ab Rhys, which Robert Hambury holds, and 
pays thereout, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of twenty- 
four shillings and four-pence. And he does suit at the county and 
hundred courts, and pays a relief of ten shillings, and, for amobr, 
ten shillings, a.s it falls due ; and he does the work of the manor- 
h6use of Rhosyr without owing suit to any of the lord's mills. 

12 — ^^Carnan. 

This township is free, and there*are in it two domiciles, one of 
which, called the domicile of the grandsons of Mabon, Gruffydd 
ab Madog and Madog his brother hold, and pay thereout, by quar- 
terly payments, a yearly rent of sixpence ; and they owe suit at 
the lord's county and hundred courts of the same commote, and 
nothing more. 

Another domicile in the same township, called the domicile of 
Gruffydd Wydd, is an escheat to the lord, and is holden by Phylip 
ab Davydd, Einion ab Davydd, and others, at the will of the 
lord, and they pay, by quarterly portions, an annu^ rent of eleven 
shillings. And the tenants of this, domicile owe suit at Melin 
Newydd, and pay cylch stalon ; and they are also bound to work 
■^ on ^the. lord's manor of Rhosyr, as the lord's advowants*. 

IS—MYSOGlIiEN. 

t 

This township is of the nature of a . domicile township, and it 
* Adnocam in tite Original : see a note on the word in page 356, Mipra.— Ed.Tr.. 
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contains three domiciles, of which Hywel ab Ithel holds one^ cal' 
led the domicile of Ithel ab Davydd, and pays thereout, by quar- 
terly portions, a yearly sum of K>urteeii shillings and eight-pence. 

And Tegerin ab leuan Ddu and Davydd, hb brother, bold 
another domicile, called the domicile of If (xoch, and pay for it, 
by quarterly portions, the yearly sum of fourteen shuling^s suiji 
eleven-pence. 

And both the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Ithel, as of flue 
said domicile pf If Goch, owe suit at. at the mjlls, viz. wor^k on tjie 
land, and to preserve the water-course and to repair the roqfs of 
the house thereon, andt to carry the timber and stores for the said 
mills, and to do the work of the lord's manor-'bouse of Rhosyr. 
They adso pay cjilch stolon, and cplch rhaglon, ^.nd st(^rufi^, and ft 
relief of ten shillings, and 3Jk amabroi ten jshilHngs, as it become^ 
due. 

And Madog ab Bleddyn, Adda ab Davy^d Qoch, and ](euaii ab 
Nest, hold the third free domicUe, called the dpmicile of Tja^Jf 
Voel, and pay thereout, by quarterly payments, a yearly' rei^ of 
six shillings and sixpence. They owe suit at the county and hun- 
dred courts, and pay, for every amoir, ten shillings, when it be- 
comes due; and they owe suit at the lordVmill of Rhosyr, and do 
the wor^ of the lord's zuanor-bouse of J^hpsyr, and nothuig mote. 

14*— PORTHAMJEL. 

This township is free, and cojo^tains seven 4omiciles, onejof yff^f^ 
called the domicile of ^orwertti ab Llywarch, l.epa^ Wydd.el, Qruji^ 
ydd ab Goronw, and others, their coheirs, nqyr hold^ and t|i^ir 
yearly rent thereout, payable quarterly, is thirty-five shillings and 
eight-pence. This domicile contaip3 six oxgangs of the lord's es- 
cheat land, which is estimated at the twenty-fourth part of the same 
domicile, and yields the^reout, every quarter, beyond the extent, 
fifteen -pence ; ^nd ^e valuation of the said domicile, beyoad the 
extent, is apparent; from the escbept laud. A|^<1 ^H the heirs of the 
same, except ^e heirs pf (ioxQnv ab Mere4yicld^ fimffydd ab 
Meredydd, apd Hyw4B{ ^b Jlleredydd, owe j^oi^ on the lord's 
manor-house of Rhosyr, and do suit at the county and h|indred 
courts, and pay a relief and txmobr at ten shillings, when it be- 
comes due. 

And Madog ab Hy\f el ab Madog, Goronw ab lorwerth, and 
others, their di^k^irs, hold jthe secopd domjci(e, called the domicile 
of Madog ab Llywarch, and pay thereout, by quarterly payments, 
a yearly rent of fifteen shillings and sixpence. 

And leuan ab Madog ab Phylip, Hywel ab Gwyn, leuan ab 
Llywelyn, and others, tiieir coheirs, hold the third domicile, called 
the domicile of Cadog ab Llyiyarch, and pay thereout, by quar- 
terly portions, the yearly rent of fourteen shillings and eight-pence. 
And this domicile contains the moiety of one oxgang'of the lord's 
escheat land, which is estimated at the twentieth part of thB same, 
as appears from the valuation of the escheat land. 
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And Eidionab Gototiw, lenan «ib Dafvy^d Goch, aqd ethers, tfaek 
coheirSj, hold the fourth domicile, called the domicile of Mynyw 
Sab Moredig, and pay tkereoiit, by quarterly payments, the yearly 
irent of seyenteen shillings- and five-'peaoe. 

And • * ab Meuri^, Adda his brother, and others, their 

coheirs, hold the fifth domicile, called the domicile of Isaak ab 
Mor^dig, and^ay th^eout, by quarterly pay tnents^ an annual rent 
of live ' shillings and three-pence. 

Ai»d lenan.ab lorw^rUi ab Cyynerth and Anncht Goch, daugh- 
ter of lorwerth Yychan, hold the sixth domicile, called the domi- 
cile of Hena^'ab Moredig, and pay thereout,, by quarterly pay- 
ments, the yearly rent of nine shillings and ten-pence. 

Aad leuan ab Tegerin ab Bleddyn, Einion ab Genydd Ddu, and 
others, their coheirs, hold the seventh domicile, called the domi- 
cile of Tegerin ab Moredig, and pay thereoat, by quarterly pay- 
ments, the yearly rent of seyen shillings and two-pence. 

All the heirs of the above-mentioiied jseveii domiciles, except 
the heirs of the aforesaid Goronw ab Meredydd, Gruffydd ab 
Meredydd, and Hywel ab Meredydd, who owe no work on the 
lord's manor-house, owe suit at the counly and hundred courts, 
and pay, for every relief, ten shillings, and for every amohr, ten 
shillings, when it becomes due, and do the work of the manor- 
house ; and the heirs of the aforesaid domicile of Tegeryn ab 
Moredig pay tsylch stalon. 

16 — ^Trev Arthen. 

This township is free, and there are in it three domiciles, one of 
which, called the domicile of Cynwrig ab Arthen, Rhun ab Bledd- 
yn, Einion Voel, and others, their coheirs, now hold, and their 
yearly rent, payable quarterly, is ten shillings and fonr-pence. 

And Cynwng Ddu, lenan ab Bleddyn Ddu^ and others, their 
coheirs, hold one other domicile, called the domicile of Bleddyn 
ab Arthen, and their yearly rent, payaUe quarterly, is nine shil- 
lings and sixpence. 

And Davydd ab Madog ab Ithel, Davydd ab lorwerth ab 
Tegeryn, and others, their coheirs, hold the third domicile, called 
t&e domicile of Madog ab Arlhen, and their yearly rent, payable 
quarterly, is eight shillings. 

All the heirs of the aforesaid tl^ree domiciles owe suit at the 
county and hundred court of the same commote, and do the work 
of the lord's manor-house of Rhosyr^ as the other tenants do. 

16 — ^Trev Garnedd. 

This township is of the hature of a domicile township, and con- 
tains three domiciles, one of which, called the domicile of the sons 
of Maely is in the lord's haiids, through default of heirs, and yields, 

« There is here a defect in the M,S.— Ed. Tr. 
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by quarterly paymeats^ an annual rent of twenty-one shillings and 
eight-pence. 

And Davydd Sew, Hywel Moel, and others^ their coheirs, hold 
another domicile, called the domicile of the sons of Govau, and 
pay thereout, by quarterly payments,, a yearly rent of twenty^ne 
shillings aqd eight-pence. 

And Llywarch ab JJywarch, lorwerth ab Llywarch, and others^ 
their coheirs, hold the third domicile, called the domicile of Car* 
wedd, and pay thereout, by quarterly ^payments, a yearly rent of 
fourteen shillings and ten-pence. 

All the heirs of the said three domiciles owe suit at the mill of 
Rhosyr, but no work ^t any of the lord's mills ; and they do the 
work at the lord's inanor-house of Rhosyr, and pay, for every 
relief, ten shillings, and, for every amobr, ten shillings, when 
it becomes due, and they pay c^lch stalon and cylch rhaghn* 

17— Trkv Meibion !Pyllt. 

^ This township is of the nature of a domicile township, and there 
are in it three domiciles, of which leuan Moel and Dyddgu, the 
daughter of Tegeryn, hold one, called the domicile of Brochwel, 
and pay thereout, by quarterly payments, a yearly rent of thirty 
shillings. 

And Einion ab Llywarch and leuan Ddu ab Ltywjrch hold the 
other domicile, called the domicile of Idnerth, and pay thereout, 
by quarterly payments, an annual rent of twenty-four shillings and 
.tbree-pence. 

^ Each of the heirs of the said two domiciles owes suit at the mill 

/'of Rhosyr,. but not any work at the lord's mill ; and they do the 

/ work of the lord s manor-house of Rhosyr, and pay, for every ,re- 

J lief, ten shillings, and, for every am^br, ten shillings, when it 

j[ becomes due, and they pay cylch stalon and <y&A rhaglon. 

18 — Rhosgolyn. 

This township is free, and contains four domiciles, of which 

Ednyved ab lorwerth, Gruffydd ab Einion, and others, their co- 

m heirs, hold one, called the domicile of Rhys ab Cadog, and they 

pay thereout, by quarterly payments, an annual rent of fourteea 

shillings and eight-pence. 

And Tudyr Ddu ab Tudyr Voel, Tegeryn ab Tudyr Vpel, and 
others, their coheirs, hold one other domicile, called the domicile 
of Tegeryn ab Cadog, and pay thereout, T>y quarterly payments, 
a yearly rent of ten shillings and four-pence. 

And Davydd ab leuan, Einion ab lorwerth, and others, their 
coheirs, hold the third domicile,- called the domicile of Arthen ab 
Cadog, and pay thereout, by quarterly payments, the yearly rent 
of ten shillings and four-pence. And there is in this domicile, by 
estimation, an escheat, of the twentieth part of the same, of land, 
which belonged' to leuan Vychan, and which, as appears, the 
heirs of the same domicile ifow hold. 
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And Mado^ahAddnab Madog, Adda ab Einion Velyn, and 
t>ihers, their 'coheirs^ hold the foarth domicile, mailed the domicile 
of Gyiihenorydd ab leuan, and pay thereout, by quarterly pay^ 
ments, the yearly rent of five shillings and four-pence. 

♦ ■ 

19— Rhosyr. 

This township is of a threefold nature, i. e. there are in it pure 
uativ^s, called Maerdretwyr^^ and other natives who call them- 
selves free, and others called gardyne-menf. 

The aforesaid native tenants, call^ maerdrevwyr^ hold twelve 
gavels and a half in this township, and pay thereout, for each 
gavel, by qiJiarterly payments, an annual sum of ten shillings and 
eleven-pence, and the annual rent of the said twelve gavels aud a 
half is six pounds sixteen shillings and five-pence half-penny. And 
they do the work of the manor-house, like the other bond-tenants of 
the same commote, and owe suit at the lord's mill of Rhosyr, and 
jdo the work of the same mill, and of Melin Newydd, as the other 
bond-tenants of the same commote, and they pay, for every 
relief, five shillbgs, and, for every amohr, five shillings, as it 
becomes due. And they are to carry the victuids for the lord and 
his household, taking one penny and a half-penny per day for a man 
and horse. ^^k 

. And the beMPmentioncd native tenants, who say that they are 
free natives, hold eight gavels in this township, of which Tegeryn 
Llwyd ab Davydd ab Tergeryn • holds one, called the gavel of 
Davydd ab Tegeryn, and pays thereout, by quarterly payments, a 
yearly rent of five shillings and nine-pei|ce. 

And leuan ab Madog ab Moredig holds another gavel, called 
the gavel of Madog ab Moredig, and pays thereout, by quarterly 
payments, a yearly rent of six shillings and sixpence. 

And Madog ab Cadog hojds a third gavel and a half, which 
belonged to Cadog ab Goronw, and pays thereout, by quarterly 
payments, a yearly rent of seven shillings and sixpence. 

Aud Thomas ab Adda ab Thomas holds a half gavel in the same 
township, of one that is called the gavel of Adda ab Thomas, and 
pays thereout^ by quarterly payments, the yearly sum of two shil- 
lings and one penny halfp^my. And the yearly rent of the other 
balf-gavel is,' by quarterly payments, six shillings and five-pence 
halfpenny. 

And leuan ab Adda ab Tegeryn,. Madog ab William, Davydd 
ab TVilliam, and Madog ab leuan, hold one gavel, called the gavel 
of Porthwysion, and pay thereout, by quarterly payments, a yearly 
rent of twelve shillings and eight-pence. 

* Thiflr appears to be the word in the original, and, in that ease, it must he 
fiynonymons with the gwjfr y vaerdrevj mentioned in the Laws of Hywel, and 
whose duties are enumerated in a previous note. See page 869. — £d. Tr. 

t Such is the term in the MS. ; but the meaning of it I <kumot disCOyer.— 
Ed. Tr." 
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' And IieiiaB ab leuaii, leicaa ab Jfadyn ab >Me%r, ^Ohiffifsdd ab 
lorwerth Vo«U iuotd WiMiam ab Madog ab lorwerth hold one o4;her 
-gVfel, .called the garel of Portfaorion.; and the aforesaid lenan ab 
leuao pays, by quarterly .pap^mentSy -a yeacly rent of six.shiUings^ 
and the aforesaid lenan ab Madyn ab Meilyr, in the same manner, 
a yearly rent of two shillings and sixpence ; and the aforesaid 
Grnffydd ab lorwerth, in the same manner, a yearly rent of two 
^hillings i^nd seir^n^peoce ; iuid ttus afoi^Aaiil WUIiam 4ib Jladog ab 
lorwertby in ^e same aianii^* Wk muHial rent of fiy^-fw;«ice; tbe 
total yearly rent of the said g»v;el being eie;?en ahilliags and sixr 
pence* 

And lorwerth ab Madog holds a moidly ^f <one ^avd^ caUed 
the gavel of Meadjvry, and paya tbereoul» by quarterly, paymeata^ 
a yearly rent of four shiHings aad eighlt-peoce. 

And lenan Goch holds, in the sain^ towndnp^ a moie^ of one 
IK^re of Ifiad, and ^ya» by quarterly poitioM, «n annuiu r^ of 
two shillings and tiwo**pende. 

Apd Willialn fb Madog ViyduMr hoflda a moie^ of one gavel, 
called th^ guvel of Ma4og Goehp and paya thdpeout, by quarterly 
portions, a yearly i:en( ef three shillings and sixpence. 

Ai)d letHoi ab Madyn ab Medyr holds, a* me same townahqp, 
land whieh belonged to Mad^n ab Meilyi^ and pay s thereout, by 
quarterly portions, a yearly rent of two dHlpgs aad two^ 
peaoe, 1|[P 

And leaan Goehtib Madya faoUa, ia the same townsUiv tw^o 
^xg<^i9i8 of land, 0f the laM ef Madya Trwyn, and p^rs there- 
out, by qtiart^riy payments, an annual rent of four BhiUiags and 
one-penny. 

And Ibt oomHonalty of the sane iMiwnsbip of Rhosyr helds 
therein Jiand of Davydd ab Ithd ab lenan, and pnya thereout, bjr 
quarterly payments, dks annual rent of two shdlings and two- 
penc^ 

And ihe albreoaid eomnnipalty hold» in the same township, land 
called Wastewy> nad pay thereout, by qnarfeeily portions, a yeady 
rept pf two shilling^* 

And Wilfiala ab Meilyr lipids, in the same < township, land^ 
which belonged to Oarddror, and pays thereout^ by ^guactmy pay* 
metits, the yearly rent of five shillings and four^ence* 

A^d Gruttydd ab lorwerth Yoel holds, in the same township, 
one gavel, called the gavel of Phylip Mon, and pays thereonti by 
quarterly portions, tbe annual rent of fpur shilGnga*. 

* Aji a coDcludiiig note on the Extent of Anglesey, it may be proper here to 
obsenre, that severid inaccuracies hav« inadveftentiy crept into mis tranfllatioii> 
owing, in a great measure, to the nature of the abbreviations employed in the 
MS. Som^ of these, indeed, I haye been able te rect^ in the progress of tilie 
werk; battheieare ethers, I fesTy tQ which this justice has not beeh done. 
Should a second edition, however, of these Transactions be isver demanded^ 
care will be taken that this tran^ation shall be as free as posaibls ftom llic 
blemishes to which I hiivs alluded.— B». Ta,. 

% 
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ThuSy by the favoar of God, ends the Extent of the whole 
County of Anglesey, made in the twenty-sixth year of the reign 
of Edward the Third, after the Conquest of England, as before, 
in the beginning of each Commote, of the aforesaid County of 
Anglesey, more fully appears. 

Transcribed A. D. 1630, by 
William Williams. 
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THE 



ANCIENT BRITISH LETTERS. 



A fount of types for printing the orig^al characters of Coelbren y Beirddy 
or Alphabet of the Bards, having been executed by the eminent letter-founder 
Mr. Hugh Hughes, a specimen thereof is here exhibited to the reader, as a 
typographical curiosity. 

This bardic alphabet, in its primitive state, like that first known among the 
Greeks and other nations, consisted of only the following radical letters : — 

AJi ^.i.>cr.T>M.<ckkrr. 

a e i »b mf p , t d n»c g h I r s . 

The greater nprnber of these radical letters have in them a tendency to alter 
or to modify their sounds, under their various combinations ; and the effect of 
such a tendency is perceptible in the alphabets of aU languages ; but in the one 
now under consideration, it assumes a regular system. In the earliest man- 
ner of writing the reader was left, vrithout any signs for his guidance, to his 
own knowledge of what he was reading, in adapting to the primitive letters 
their appropriate mutations. Thus it required considerable judgement, by such 
a method, for assigning to the mutable consonants their sounds of soft, aspirate, 
and light, under ttieir various changes ; therefore, towards obtaining a greater 
facility of reading, it became necessary to add certain characteristic signs to 
the primary forms of those mutable letters. By such an addition of signs to 
the radical letters, the bardic alphabet assumed the fallowing form and arrange- 
ment : — ♦ 

a&e^iotwwuy. 

b V m m V f p 6tiApA. 

T'^l^tl>^l»M. 
t d nh th d dd n it. 



" * Documents for establishing the authenticity of the bardic characters are 
prefixed to Owen's Translation of ^the Heroic Elegies of Llywarg Hen ; and, in 
the Cambro-Briton, vol. i. pp. 241 and 321, the same subject receives additional 
illustration. 
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< C X K C C « k d. 

c g ngh ch g ^ ng h ^* 

II I rh r 8, 

When the Welsh language came to be written iiS the Roman characters, ^yeraT 
means were progressively had recourse to, for expressing the literal mutations > 
though the earliest method was confined to the radical letters, in accordance 
with the bardic usage of cutting them on sticks, as may be seen by an exami- 
nation of our oldest manuscripts.* ' The printing of the Bible in Welsh es- 
tablished an alphabet, wherein two letters, and in one. instance three, are put 
to represent the single powers of the mutable consonants of the bardic charac- 
ters, whereby simpficity and analogy are greatly violated, a0 is exemplified in 
this parallel of the two alphabets : — 

a b f m c g nghch d dd n ejfgnghilUmfn op 

b mk ph r rh 8 t d nk th u w ^^ 

Towards obviating the incongruities of the system exhibited here, I have 
placed three different signs over the consonants that are susceptible of changing 
their sounds, so as to indicate their soft, aspirate, and light accents ; and a 
fount of new characters upon tiiis plan has also been executed by Mr. Hughes. 
By referring to the foregoing table of the classification of the bardic'alphabet, 
the reader will observe that Roman characterist, so accented, are introduced to 
represent the powers of the primary letters of tiiat alphabet.! 

With a view of exemplifying the general appearance of the ancient mode of 
writing now under consideratioiu the following selections from the Institutional 
Triads of Bardism are submittedHb the notice of the public^ 



TV\^» irAIHT A >Ji$AV>. 

1. TM icYMT4hcioM u\v> corra^" 

AVC YMYr rrY>AlM : rUMY^, AkAVHf 

A cvroM. 

2. A> '^n AKAvr y cakvir y wir'> 

YM UX\Y> CVm UrAIMT A>4lfAV> u\r> 
YMYr rrT>AlM: ym cymtau, a> >ai yh 
YMtr rrY>AiM y <4fci> lAr^oMiAati 

<tMTAIf ; YM Alk» A> MA KAi;VT> YM 
tM CVU> A^AU 4M^J> NAU <Yi;lAVH 

Ar UAr^^MiA4Ti ; tM '^rt>w, a> MAr 

C4Uir <YM»Ak lAr^0MIA4'n CYCIAVM 

amr tM u^rAiMT >4i;^>ai a uauak 
<,^rtx> u\r> YMtrrrt>AiM; a< a> wym 

^ IKA CVkA> IKYilAC Y lY^OMT, U\r> 
CVril UrAIMT A >4lfAV> U\r> YMYr 

rrY>AiM4t44Lvir- 



Triads of privilege and custom. 

1. The three primitive presiding 
bards of the isle of Britain : Pl^nyddy. 
Alawn, and Gwron. 

2. For three reasons- the- bards are 
called bards.according to the privilege 
and custom of the bards of the isle of 
Britain: first, because bardism origi- 
nated in the isle of Britain ; secondly, 
for that in no other country was bardism 
rightly understood; thirdly, because 
bardism can never be rightly preserved,, 
but under the privilege of the customs 
of the voice of session of the bards of 
the isle of Britain ; and for this reason, 
of whatever country theyma/be^ they 
are called bards according to the privi- . 
lege and custom of the bairds of the 
isle of Britain. 



■ . ,-- 

* Examples of the progressive changes of* orthography are given in the 
Grammar prefixed to Owen's Welsh and English Dictionary. 

t Doctor Grufydd Roberts printed a Welsh Grammar in the yeaif 1678, ' at 
Sienna, wherein he adopts one sign to represent the three different mutations, 
thus leaving the reader to supply the proper sound, by judging from the con- 
text ; and the sign so adopted by him is the dot here used to indicate the soft 
accent.— Those accented letters could not be made in time for this work. 



3. TM K^t urrV tMir rrY>Afli : <^i' 

4. TM rYv wir> YMtr, rwAiii: 
misMa«r^> jr <YW<rj>; A«VJ)Hxr4S 

Ulr>' UM 9 A< Yf Oi!9ril4ir». 



6. Tff rYv^ rrwirarf^ Y rYfr: tAr^ 

kf A4MT>H41.IKrHHIAr«» Arik4HICyCVrit 

urviviT. >ai;AV> A UAMAf( <r^rr4^y A< 

^ rVY^YV IJYV0>rA^1H>}^ !0UY>,OVMI 
AV4M, Y>CAir, A >IKVAIMy A< 41 TVI^ 
TV AV4MYfrt ; A >4rVY>, «Vril I.VYM, 

/MrAvtM A''c«rin»/A3i 4« rtt^>Y^ 

Ai1irAVIA4llt.< 



6. TAir irAiMTUir^ YMYr rrY>Ai^: 

TfVY^4>OtA4TI U4 Yr* 4UMt'; MAf 

>T<4r ACii 116411 YM4i; wmkym; a CAtr 

4t CAir iiVY Ar IKAVt. 



, 7.'t'Aiy>YfKMMtAr&^MiAi"tli<V4UAt 

>^4r A >4i:av>; <yMv>Ak w>Vfi; a 
>ou r^i >ATOMtr' A'l^Ac^f . 

8. rn run a cvAMV^iri uXrtf* 

>VYM AMrAVk; >VYM AMi;^4r; a >vyii 
AM:AV . 

9. Trl>^A>YrC|.4IK>YMYrrrY>AIM: 

/»#c ttwiAi'^ <AWj A >Mv>>' « vrn 

10. wf liAviHn^iiitn^ fWfi'rft>«AiM : 
uyti^ cvyw^>Aliir cv4ii^Ay >^4r; a^ 



ki»v)6'Ar ^^rtAv> A<'Amnitit. 



' AsiTQx c^ir;: Ar 41 ^4lrKAf»^1l^ 

<Ylll>Ai 4^*^AvUAt A fl»f»>0 >Af^glS^} 

ATA^or; A<,rr% u»ywAr>lMiP<AW' 
A< AurArn. 

IS. Tri A«4HCVri1tM Uil> YMYr 

rl!:y>Af|l^<4k CAM c^iro>> 4r M^vii 

A U4r; <VYM AMTA^ <Ah rAt>^ 
<r»l AVM>4r'r A M^illt <k4»>'ArMtl|rfA*vy' 
A< AMTAtH^ 



14. tri.iiiir Mi> «4r a 4*,^ ym n 



3^ T^ tKree^m^orials of the bards 
of ffae' iiA^ of Htitain: memorial of 
son^.; mapmorial of the voice of ses- 
sion; and tne memorial of custom. 

4.* The three descriptions of the bards 
of Ihe isie of Britefti : prMi»tiV6l>bsds, 
before .chmtiaiutf ; .and^ sioeo' cktigp 
tianiljri the baiNlff of b^i ; ana fheii*-' 
regular bitrds. 

5 .' Th^re are tlire^ ' oidere of tii^ 
primitiye bai^s: a.t>flfrd ofnpartvHeg^/ 
or piriikiitiye : bard positite; aeeoniingf 
to th^ privil^e, custcnto, aiid yoice of 
session^ and his officii iff to' preside'; 
the ovate, according to genins^ exer- 
tioii', a&d inddejft, and" his- avocaho^ 
is td a!a^ oh l^e pfiniftiplfe of inVentiv^ 
genius; and the dxuid, according to 
reai^n^ nature, and necessity, and his 
> office is to instruct. 

6. The tibree privileges of the bards 
of' the' isle"^ of^ Villain : maintenance 
wherever, they go; that no naked 
weapon be borne in their presence ; and 
their testimony to be preferred to that 
of all othersf. 

T. The three intentions of bardism: 
to reform morals and customs ; to main- 
tain peace; and to praise aU that is 
good 4l!id excellent. 

8. Hiree things are forbidden to 'a 
bard : to be immoral ; to satirize; and. 
to beer'anhs. 

9. The three modes o^ instruction of 
the^ ba^ds ;of*^fh^ iste of Britain: in- 
s^ii^ctibii by voice, song, and custom, 
according to jthe privilege of session. 

^lijt ilft thtee joys of' the bards of 
the IubIc of Britain^: incire^e of kiiow- 
leijge j retofmation of m^Lnners ; and 
the triumph Of peace over anarchy and 
depredation. 

11. The thle^ie spUn^d exultations of 
thebatds of the isle of Xiritain: the 
tnamph of.iea!tning over ignorance; 
t|i(e trium][>h of reasoh ovek irrationa- 
lity ; and the triumph of peace over 
anarcM. and depredation. 

12.' llie' three attributes of the bards 
of the isle of Britain': to make truth* 
manifest, and to diffuse it ; to perpe- 
tuate the praise of all that is good and 
excellent; and with peace to prevail 
over anarchy and depredation. 

18. The tiiree reluctai^tly-necessaiy 
dirties of the bardd of the. isle of 
Brifkin: cotipnlsoi^ secrecy for the 
sake of peade and public good; invec- 
tive lamentadon required by justice;, 
and to unsheath the sword against 
anarchy and depredation. 

14'. Three things there is nothing 
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15. Trt njn A ^nAi tAr> jt <rM- 

»Ak: Yr lAlU cr>rA4C; Y IKMU 
UAr>^14IAJll ; A K^i! A>IK^|. >Ai«Mtr 

A r Ac^r. 

16. Tri nan mr cjuir kArMiji^Ynr: 
AVJM cvni cjr^; <rvn^> <YrMHAA 
lAr>Ar ; a KYi4i>J^rAi >a. 

17. TAir >4MS COKJkYrY^ AK UAr^: 
C^KJL >I^CI, <AM >AI CVr CVMl 
Y>CAirY>YV ; C^K4k <YM[rJM, <AI1 >A| 

cvr cvrii w^vft y>yv; a c^KJk 

KOklMJ^ <AM >AI CVr CVM1 IKVYU 
Y>YV. 

18. TA4r <JM4>k A kYCrAfAMT A Ut 
^AMUYMT Ar >YrC ^ UAr^OMIAJH 

uir^ YMYr rrY>AiM, rrwr cY^Yrc 

♦IfjriKVYU, A< MYMY 41 <^UArAMT : 
Y CVY»JkO>; <Y>rY UY>AV; A< Yr 
JU>YM. 



that can go against them : the custDin 
of session ; the song of session ; an4 
the voice of session.^^ 

15. Three things^^Wi it is the 
6s9^ of a bard to n^PRin : the Cim- 
bric language ; the pnmitiye bardism ; 
and the remembrance of all that is 
good and excellent. 

10. Three things without which no 
one can be a bard: a poetical genins; 
the knowledge of the mystery of bard- 
ism ; and good morals. 

17. There are three avoidant injunc- 
tions on a bard: to avoid slolh, as 
being a man devoted to diligence 
and exertion ; to avoid contentioQ, as 
being a man devoted to peace ; and to 
avoid folly, as being a man devoted to 
reason. 

18. Three nations corrupted what 
they bad by instruction of the bardism 
of the bards of the isle of Britain, by 
the inter-mixture of irrevelent reason- 
ing, through which means they lost it : 
the Gwydhelians ;* the Cymmry of 
Llydaw ;t and the AllemannLt 



• The ScolSy^ or Celt^ of Ireland and Scotland, 
t Brittany, or Aamorica. 
t Germans. 



THE END. 
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